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STATUE or THE STEWARD ROY SIYGIXO 
THE PSALM TO RE^ 

By H. E. WINLOCK. 


1 


Theee is, in the Metropolitan Mnseuin of Art, Xew York, a veiy attractive little lime- 
stone statue from Thebes, representing an Eighteenth Dynasty individual named Roy, who 
was a Clerk and Steward of the Queen (Plate I). Unless some other collection or some 
future excavation brings to light more information concerning him we mav- take it from the 
style of his statue that he lived in Thebes sometime between the reigns of Tuthmosis III 
and Akhenaton, with a strong probability that he was a contemporary of Amenophis II or 
Tuthmosis IV. Fiu’thermore, there is every likelihood that the statue was made for his 
tomb and that there, or near there, the natives of Kurneh found it in some clandestine 
digging of about ten years ago'. 

The statue is of a type frequently made for the tombs in the Eighteenth Dynasty-, but 
is of a workmanship and preservation above the ordinary. The figure was painted with red 
for the fiesh tones and the details of the white skirt and waistband ; with the eye-balls 
white and pupils black ; and even the nails of the fingers and toes picked out in white. The 
stela in front had a white ground, a blue border and red lines in the inscription, and the 
incised signs were filled in with blue. 

On the stela are the words of a widely known hymn to the Sun-god, the title of which 
was the “Adoration of lie^ at his rising and until his setting in life.” It was a hymn, not 
like ours of set phraseology, but one in which the Egyptian felt free to give his fancy rein 
in improvi.sation, and while copv after copy gives us the same underlying theme and even 
many recurring phrases, each scribe was at liberty to arrange it after his own taste. This 
is true even of the fuller versions which served as introductions to the Book of the Dead in 
the Empire^ where the space on the long papyrus roll presented no discouragement to com- 
pleteness, but it is especially true when it was inscribed on grave stelae and statues where 
lack of space forced brevitj’ upon the scribe. The texts on these smaller monuments there- 
fore are mere abbreviations, and as their different redactors chose their phrases from the 
fuller versions at random, no two of them are literally identical. 

On the statue of Ro\- the psalm reads as follows : 

“Adoration of Re^ at his rising and until his setting in life. I have shown myself to 
the great hark, and have repelled the passion of the serpent Grim face, so that the sailing of 
the Mesektet-hark might take place in the course of each day. {Made) hy the Clerk and. Steward 
ot the Great Queen, Roy. He said : Hail to thee, Harakhte-Amun , staff of the gods; mayest 
thou traverse the sky in peace in the course of each day.” [Transl. Ed.] 

' It was Lcjiight ill Luxor in March liJOO by tlie late J. Pierpoiit Morgan, Esq., and was presented to 
the Museum as a part of his father'.s collections by his son, J. P. Morgan, in 1917. 

- -Is exainple.s from the Theban Xecropolis may be cited the .statue of Me.s found in the Bra’ -A.bu‘1 
Xaga i'XoRTH.vMrTo.v, .Spikuelbero .vxd Xewberry, Thchaii Xvcrnpolis, p. 10, Pis. YII and XVID and 
the statue of Xakht found in hi.s toiul>, where a niche wa.s provided for it in the second chamber (Dwies 
Tomb nfSat/.t, p. 38, PL XXVHI '. 

•' Budge’s Edition, Te.ct dOlO;, 'Wl. l. pp. 1 foil. Traiislitei-ation iT909', Vol. i, pp. 1 foil. 

.fourii. of Egypt. -Irch. vi. 
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Merely by way of illustration it may be of interest to cite another little statue, also in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Ai-t, of about the same date and similar form, but of far cruder 
workmanship (Plate II, fig. 1). In this case the much abbreviated hymn is in praise of 
Amim, Harakhte and Osiris, the few short phrases reading : 

“ Giving praise to A mun, smelling the earth to Harakhte and Osiris, Ruler of the Two 

Lands. Mug they give the pleasant breeze that is in them, until Re^ arises over mg 

breast ” [Transl. Ed.] 

There is a point in regard to this type of statue with a stela in front which is not 
without interest for the interpretation of the motives of the Egj-ptian artist. They have 
been described frequently, and often, it would seem, with the explanation that they represent 
a votary presenting or erecting a stelak This interpretation on its face would seem logical 
enough. We have numerous statues bearing shrines or vessels of offerings in their hands, 
and the statues with stelae before them would naturally appear to belong to the same 
category. 

But satisfactory as this explanation would seem at first glance, there are objections to 
it. Were it customar}’ for countless people of all degrees to set up stelae with hymns to 
Hgf and the other gods of the pantheon, such stelae themselves, since presumably they 
would have been temple votives, should be more common on temple sites, or statues with 
the votive stelae should have been found in numbers in Karnak, for instance. As a matter 
of fact on the temple sites both stelae and statues with stelae are rare, the majority of the 
latter being purely mortuary and coming from the cemeteries. 

Furthermore there is an objection to be raised on the ground of the pose. The 
naophorous statue, the statue of a votive presenting a figure of a god or king in a temple, 
or the statue of the bearer of offerings bringing a vessel, always has the hands shown 
securely grasping the offered object on either side. This was the artist’s convention to 
render the act of presentation and it is interesting to note that in one statue fi:om Kamak 
the donor of a stela i§ portrayed grasping it in just such a manner^. The statue depicts a 
certain Neferperet with a stela on which he is shown adoring Tuthmosis III and Hatshepsut, 
grasping it on either side as he raises it to a vertical position. But the mortuary statues of 
the class to which this one of Boy belongs, are portrayed with an entirely different action. 
They do not grasp the stelae as offerings are grasped but at the most merely touch the 
top with their fingers, as does this statue of Roy. Completely divorced from the action of 
offering is the statue of Amenemhab from the Osiris Chapel in Karnak, where both hands 
pass in front of the stela and are shown upraised with palms to the front beyond it®, or the 
statue of another Amenemhab who is shown holding both hands, with palms to the front, 
above the stela and thus before his facek 

If the explanation that these statues represent votaries offering stelae is not wholly 
satisfactory, there is an alternative that is. 

Egyptian monuments yield a multitude of representations of celebrants in the different 
ritualistic attitudes of the religious ceremonials. The priest is seen with outstretched right 
hand reciting the offering formula, for instance. The rubrics leave no doubt as to his words 

' At least <ine exception which must 1)e noted is Legrain’s de.scriptiou of the statue 42,120 in Statues 
et Statuettes, Vol. I, p. 68, where the author give.s the interpretation arrived at here. 

- Leor.vix, op. cit., no. 42,121, PI. LXXI. 3 0^. dt., no. 42,120, PI. LXX. 

‘ JlL’DOE, ifeu.r CoHertinn. PI. XV. Two .statues in the Briti.sh Mu.seuiii (Xo.s. 480 .-ind .544) show thi.s 
s.une po-e with the hands alH)ve the .stek and tefore the kce. 
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ANTIQUITIES IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 
Eis<. I. Statue of a person tvho'e name i' lost. 

Fig. 2. Fr.igmentarv Stela of Pai, Superintendent of the Royal Harim. 
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or his act. Countless other monuments show a celebrant, standing or kneeling, singing 
a hymn of praise. One chosen at random, merely because it is unpublished and is of 
a date but little later than the statue of Roy, is a fragment of a stela in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (Plate II, fig. 2). Here the rubric informs us that the action represented is 
“ The making of praises to Re^, on his Horizon, hy the Supenhtendent of the Hartni of the 
King, Pa% justified” and we see Pai himself standing in the ritualistic position with hands 
upraised before his face in front of “Harakhte, the Great God.” This is invariably the 
position of one who sings a hymn. Possibly it denotes the act of shielding the eyes from 
the brilliancy of the divinity, for in many scenes of battle where the king charges the defeated 
enemy, or in scenes of triumph where the barbarian legates come into the royal presence, 
the awestruck foreigners are shown with hands upraised as though to protect themselves 
from the light of the divine countenance, while they break into songs of praise or suppli- 
cations for mercy. 

Whatever the intention, the pose with upraised hands before the face was the proper 
attitude while singing a psalm of praise, and that is just the attitude of these stela-statues 
if the stela be omitted. May not this, then, have been the intention of their makers ? 
Roy, for example, is represented praising the Sun-god. Had a stela been ordered by him 
rather than a statue, the artist would have shown him with the words of the hymn written 
in columns before his portrait h But as he desired a statue, a ground had to be provided 
for the hymn. The artisan who made the statue of a certain Scribe and Treasurer Seti in 
the Abbott Collection of the New York Historical Society, showed his patron with upraised 
hands and found room enough for his extracts from the “ Praise of Ref” on the skirt of the 
statue^ Other artists made a stela-like slab part of the statue merely to bear the words, 
showing the deceased kneeling behind it with upraised hands stretched in front of it, or 
above it, or merely touching the top of it. as in Roy’s case. In any event the makers of 
these statues have only introduced the .stelae to give them the ground for their inscriptions, 
and their makeshift in a way reminds one of those caricatures of a few years ago with 
balloon-like affairs floating from the mouths of the figures with their words written within. 

This being the conception of the statue, it should be termed the statue of one singing 
a psalm of the Sun-god rather than of a votary offering stela. 

1 An example of such a stela chosen at random from among m.any i.s in XoRTH.tMPTOX, etc., Theban 
Necropolis, PI. lY. 

- From Thebes. It is Xo. 93 in the old Catcdogue, which is to be replaced by a thoroughly scientific 
w’ork by Mrs Grant IVilliams (Caniline L. Ifansoin). 
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THE SUMERIAJS^ TREA8UKE OF ASTRABAD^ 

By Pkofessor M. ROSTOVTZEFF 

In the spring of 1841 the Beglerbeg of Astrabad, one of the large cities of Persia, 
situated a few miles from the south-eastern angle of the Caspian Sea, sent to the Shah of 
Persia a number of objects discovered in Astrabad. These objects were examined in 
Teheran by C. A. de Bode- who made some sketches of them, and became so deeply 
interested in them, that in the summer of the same year he visited Astrabad to collect 
information concerning their discovery. Once on the site, he ascertained that the treasure 
was found in a so-called '• tell,” a big bank of earth or enormous tumulus of the same type, 
evidently, as the tumuli which were excavated by Pumpelly at Anau, near Askhabad. 
Without doubt these tumuli, known in Syria and Mesopotamia under the name of “ tell,” 
are not of funerary origin, but are simply the remnants of ancient cities that in former 
times stood on these sites. In the case of the Astrabad tumulus there can be no doubt 
whatever, for the simple reason that its dimensions are so great, that the summer residence 
of the governor of Astrabad was built upon it. 

The tumulus is situated some twelve miles to the north-east of Astrabad, and is 
known among the local population by the name of Tureng-tepe meaning “ the mountain 
of pheasants.” The information gathered by Bode concerning the circumstances of the 
discovery is mainly, as is usual in the Orient, of a half legendary character. It seems that 
the place where the treasure was found was pointed out to Bode in the lower part of the 
northern slojre of the hill, where a chamber had been discovered. He was told that in this 
chamber, near to the walls and chained to them, several bronze vases were found standing. 
The bronze vases maj- possibly have been there, but the chains, of course, are imaginary. 
Imagination seems to have played a great part also in the story about the fate of the 
treasui’e discovered, of which a part only was supposed to have been sent to the Shah. 
The remainder, including coin.s, was said to have been kept by the Beglerbeg, who dealt 
summarily with the discoverers, cutting out the tongue of one, and murdering the other. 
The important point is that Bode did not meet the discoverers and did not speak with 
them, but obtained his information at second hand. The information, therefore, must be 
ti'cated veiy cautiousl}'. In no case could any coins have formed part of the treasure. 

* The article by the distiiigui.shed Riis.siaii archaeologi.st and lii.storian here i)ublishod has a.s its maiu 
theme ^ome antiquities from a region very remote from Egypt. The remarkable comparisons made with 
Egyptian objects, however, amply justify the inclusion of the article in a journal devoted to Egvptology, 
and the conclu.sions drawn will be found to be of the deepest importance. — E d. 

- Clement de Bode, son of Charles de Bode, an eniigrant from Alsace, who settled down in Russia 
after the French Revolution, was a Russian subject and lived in Moscow. In what capacity Clement de 
Bode e.tnie to Persia I do not know and cannot a.scertain, having no Russian books of reference to consult. 
I suppose, however, that he went there a.s a diplomat. In England, as I have been told by Sir Paul 
^ inogradofl, be was coueerned in a big lawsuit rcrsii.t the Crown, which started in the forties (De Bode’s 
Case, isi4.), 8 (yB. 208). On account of this afiair Bode had often to come to London, where he .stayed for 
lone periods of time. 
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It may be supposed that, as in the case of many finds made in Mesopotamia and Elam 
during the excavations c(jnducted by de i\Iorgan and de Sarzec, this particular treasure 
was hidden by its owners at the time of one of the frequent military catastrophes suffered 
by the city on the site of which a tumulus has gradually grown. The fact that the treasure 



was discovered in the lower part of the hill proves that the objects found belong to the 
most ancient layers. Unfortunately this hill was not explored afterwards, and we have no 
data to indicate its composition and the character of its cultural layers. An idea of the 
objects may be obtained from the sketches made by Bode and his very summary description 
of them. Both the sketches and the description were handed over by Bode to Roach Smith 
who published them in 1844 in Arcluieolo(jiu'. It is unfortunate that the sketches are 
superficial and seem to have been made rather hurriedly; they give the barest outline 
only of the ornaments, and make it impossible to jmlge of the style and technique. But 
generally speaking they seem to be exact, as can be proved by comparing them with 
analogous and contemporary objects. It is much to be regretted that while Bode indicates 

1 Baron Clemext Auoc.stu.-^ de Bode, On <i rmntly opened t>rin,du.-< in the neighbourhood of Asterahud, 
/orniirnj part of anrient Hyrcania, and the eonntry of the Pnrthianr. Communicated by Charles Roach 
Smith. Esq.. F.S.A., Arehaeohujia. vol. xxx T844,', pp. 248—2.3.'), with PL XVI. 
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the weight of the golden objects he does not give their dimensions, and that he contents 
himself with naming only the general features of the technique of the ornaments. All this 
makes it very difficult to analyse this particular treasure and to indicate the epoch and 
cultural region to which it belongs. However, as will be seen below, it is possible to 
discover both the former and the latter, and their discovery leads to results, the importance 
of which will no doubt be estimated by specialists at their proper value. 

The Astrabad treasure (PI. Ill) consists of a number of golden objects, some worked 
stones and several weapons made of copper {not bronze). 

Highly characteristic are two golden vessels : — 

1. One of them is made of thin gold in the form of a goblet, the sides being very 
much hent. Around the upper part runs a band ornamented with a zigzag line, probably 
cut into the metal. The whole body of the vessel is ornamented with figures in relief 
Two human figures are well preserved and will be described in detail further on. Between 
them we find four-leaved rosettes, which Bode supposes to represent bees. Apart from 
these, Bode found some fragmentary representations of lions and c}q)resses on the lower 
part of the vessel between the human figures, although, as he shows by his sketches and 
states in his description, these representations are very much damaged. The dimensions 
of the goblet are not indicated, hut the weight is given as 86 02 ounces. 

2. The other vessel, weighing 70 ounces, seems to have been found in a better state 
of preservation. It has the form of an aryballos with a long spout. The body of the vessel 
is ornamented with figures of vultures or eagles represented in profile. Under the spout 
is found the head of an ibex, probably a remnant of the whole figure, which is not preserved. 
On the upper part of the vessel, between the figures of animals are found six-leafed rosettes 
with line-ornamentations; of these we will speak in detail further on. It is not clear 
whether this vessel had a cover, but, according to the drawing, that seems probable. In 
any case the cover or top of the vessel had its own distinct ornaments, viz. a central circle 
filled up with ornamental lines and encircled by a band with schematic representations of 
leaves disposed in paii-s at obtuse angles to one another. It is to be regretted that in the 
case of this vessel also Bode did not show'' whether the ornaments are of repousse work or 
engraved ; possibly both methods may have been combined. 

3. It is especially regrettable that there are no indications whatever concerning the 
third golden object, weighing 11| ounces (here also the dimensions are not given). Bode 
calls this object a “ round vessel.” I suspect that the round opening at the top and the 
rim at the bottom indicate that the object is not a vessel at all, but the head of a mace or, 
more correctly, the golden cover of a mace-head. The light w'eight of the object speaks in 
favour of this supposition. The wffiole body of the object, w'hich has the shape of a ball, is 
ornamented with a double row of circles, the rims of which consist of short strokes ; inside 
each circle a rhombus is drawm, the outer sides of the rhombus being concave, and the 
bands forming the rhombus being likewise filled up with short strokes or lines. The upper 
opening has a rim in the form of a band running round it ornamented with crossed lines. 
Roach Smith defines the ornamental work of the mace as “ carved ornaments ” ; by this he 
probably means to imply that the ornaments are engraved. 

4. The description of twm golden objects which together weigh .54 ounces is extremely 
sketchy. Bode calls them musical instruments — trumpets ; I hardly can believe this to be 
exact. Unfortunately in the absence of any indication of the dimensions of these objects 
no conjecture can be drawm as to their purpose. 
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The objects made of stone form a special series : — 

5 and 6. The most interesting are the two female torsos, both headless, legless and 
armless. Both torsos seem to be cut out of plates. The first figure has a rounded form, 
whereas the form of the second is angular. The first figure has the stump of a neck, and it 
may be supposed that the head has been broken off. As to the second figure it may be 
conjectured that the neck and head were separate parts, which have fallen off and been 
lost. The sex is indicated by the breasts, which are rounded in the first figure and narrow 
and oblong in the second, in the shape of a lentil. The centres in both cases are indicated 
by points. The sexual organs are not indicated. The first figure is made of a reddish 
stone, the second of yellow-tinted white stone resembling maragui marble from the province 
of Azerbeidjan. 

7 and 8. Two vessels are made of the same yellow-tinted white stone. One is shaped 
like a goblet on a long stem, the lower part of which is broken oft'. The second has a very 
elegant shape, the top part forming a rosette with many leaves. 

The copper objects are weapons of warfare with interesting and original shapes : — 

9. A very original mace-head is ornamented with three rows of projections, four in 
each row. 

10. Three spearheads, leaf-shaped, with ends to be set in the shafts. 

11. Six prongs or forks also with ends to be set in the shafts. 

12. A leaf-shaped dagger with a handle pierced with two holes for the purpose of 
attaching it to a wooden shaft in which the handle was set. 

13. Two double-edged battleaxes, one of the edges horizontal and the other vertical, 
with a central hole for the handle. 

14. A combination of two curved knives and a spear with an end for hafting. 

Despite the great interest attaching to the treasure here described, it remains still 

unclassified and has never been properly understood. Bode himself and Roach Smith after 
him believed the objects to belong to the Scythian period, and supposed them to have been 
discovered in a funerary tumulus of the type described by Herodotus. This, of course, is 
quite impossible because the Scythian culture, which is well known to us from the South 
Russian discoveries, belongs to a much later stage when weapons of iron had completely 
supplanted weapons of bronze. In this case we have to deal only with weapons made of 
copper and very primitively shaped ; there is no bronze and, of coui-se, no iron. We are, 
therefore, in this case concerned with a cultural period belonging to the Copper-age, not 
to the Bronze-age. 

Since the description of the treasure was published, the only scholars, so far as I know, 
who have paid attention to it are the students of prehistoric times and S. Reinach. The 
interest of the first was excited simply and solely by the copper weapons ; they paid no 
attention whatever to the other objects, and went no further than to make a superficial 
comparison with other treasures of Western Europe*. S. Reinach paid more attention to 
our treasure*. He was the first to emphasize the great antiquity of the objects discovered, 
as indicated by the absence of iron and even bronze, but his comparison of the figures on 
the golden goblet with the Mycenaean or Aegean figures lacks foundation. The Mycenaean 

1 See Moxtelius, AixIo,- f,i,- A I'thropolo'jii’, vol, sxi, p. 14; la, Die Chronologie der Bronzezeit 
p. 138 ; <‘f. S. Ekinach, AnthniiiiJcfiii'. 180:1, p. l.jt. ’ 

See S. Reix.ach, L<f re/iix-ieatutiiiii. dn gnloji, in lleftie Arc/ieologigne^ vol. xxxvil (1900), p. 252 with 
72 — 82. ’ 
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and Aegean figures have absolutely no resemblance to our figures ; the type of the features, 
the costume and the ornaments differ markedly from those of the Aegean and Mycenaean 
areas and lead us to other regions and other times. After S. Reinach our treasure was 
almost entirely forgotten again. In the latest literature I have found references to it onl}' 
in the last book by W. Leonhardt entitled Faphlagoniu (Berlin, 1915, p. 322), with a 
reference to S. Reinach. 

It was in the course of my researches upon the most ancient cultural development of 
Southern Russia, and especially in studj'ing the antiquities discovered in the Kuban pro- 
vince, which are clearly related, as Pharmakovsky has recently shownh to prehistoric Egypt, 
and even more closely related to the most ancient civilisation of Sumer and Elam, that 
I became acquainted with the treasure of Astrabad ; its relation to the same period was at 
once obvious to me, as well as its close connection with the Sumerian antiquities, as we 
now know them after the discoveries of de Sarzec and Cros and the masterly classifications 
due to Heuzey. 

One has merely to glance at our treasure, after having attentively gone through the 
tables of the splendid French publication entitled Decouvertes en Chaldee, to become con- 
vinced of the fact that the only true parallels for it are to be found in the objects belonging 
to the time of Ur-Nina, one of the most ancient kings of Lagash, in the contemporary 
antiquities discovered by de Morgan in Susa, in the asphalt vessels, covered with drawings, 
contemporary with the second period of the painted pottery of Elam, and in the most 
ancient Elamitic seals. 

Let us now study more closely the objects contained in our treasure. A golden 
tumbler oi' goblet held by gods or kings appears frequently on the Sumerian monuments. 
In the first place, by way of corroboration, I must mention the tablets or pedestals from 
Nippur and Tello, destined most probably for sacred maces. Everywhere upon these, gods 
and kings are seen holding goblets while their servants stand near with vessels for libations, 
tall jugs without handles, but with spouts, through which the liquid contained in the vessel 
was poured out v The first discovery of a number of such goblets, with ornaments in relief 
and engraving, some of them made of shells of mother-of-pearl, was made in Tello ; the 
second discovery of the kind, consisting of asphalt supports in the form of goblets, was made 
in Elaml But of course the shape alone does not give any definite indication, because vessels 
of the goblet type were in rather common use in the ancient worlds A definite indication 

' B. Phahm.\kovsky, The Archnie Period in Rusiix in Materials for Arehaeoloijtj of Russia, vol. xxxiv, 
pp. .50 foil. 

- See Hilprecht, E.rplorations in Bible Lands, p. 417, with illustrations ; Babylonian Explorations, 
Old Babylonia n Inscr., ^’ol. I, p. 2, with PI. I ; E. Meyer, Sunierier und Eemiten ; King, History of 
Svraer and Ak-bid, p. 49, figs. 14, 15 ; DE .S.yrzec and Heczey, Decuucertes en Chaldee, PI. II his ; cf. PL I, 
and Heuzey, Catal. des Antiq. Chald. da Lourre, no. 11. 

■* See De'c., PI. XLYI, %. 3 ..see in the pre.sent article PL V, tig. 2); Catal., p. 189; Dee., ibid., 
tigs. 4, 5, S ; Catal., no. 232 foil. ; King, History of Burner and Aklrad, pp. 79 foil., fig.s 30 foil. The be.st 
pre.serY'ed is the goblet of Gudea with the figure of a caduceus formed by two serpents and two winged 
seqient-shaped demons ; see Dee., PI. XLIV, fig. 2, A. B. C., p. 234 ; and ef. PL XLIY bis, fig. 4, p. 381 ; 
Rei'ue A.isyriohiipiive, \ oL v, pp. 129 foil. ; vol. vi, pj). 95 foil. The asphalt support.s of Elam will he de.scribed 
later on. 

^ 1 may mention, however, th.it in none of the series of pottery known to me have I found .such a 
prepondcr.uice of the goblet type a.s in the ceramics of Elam of the first period, with it.s charactorLstic 
paintings ; one ha.s only to go through the plates publi.shed by Pottier to he convinced of this. See 
DE MorG-vn, Deleijat(i>n en Ferse, Memoires xiir. The only other shape conipeting to a certain extent with 
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can be given only by the character and style. Setting aside for the moment the other 
representations, which are in a bad state of preservation, let us concentrate our attention 
on the two principal figures. 

One of them (PI. Ill, no. 1, right) represents a human being with the head and feet 
turned to the right while the body is standing straight, facing one. The underlined tips 
of the breasts alone are evidently nut sufficient to serve as a criterion of sex. The head 
and the face of the figure are clean-shaven. The peculiar characteristic features of this 
human figure are its unusually long hooked nose and its large ears. The eye is large and 
has a characteristic shape, which is repeated in the second figure. The clothing also is 
very typical: the upper part of the body and the feet are bare; from the waist down to the 
feet the figure is clad in a wide petticoat belted at the waist. The arms and hands are 
represented en face ; the arms are bent at the elbow and stretched out — one to the right, 
the other to the left ; if the drawing and the description by Bode are to be trusted, the 
figure is represented with bracelets on the arms and ankles. The nature of the material 
of which the petticoat is made is very typically represented by three or four rows of streaked 
triangles. 

The second figure (PI. Ill, no. 1, left) has the same characteristic features. Here 
also the head and feet are turned to the right, while the body and arms are drawn en face. 
The face is of the same type, with a large hooked nose and a fleshy ear ; the head and face 
are also clean-shaven. The costume differs slightly, consisting of a short petticoat instead 
of a long one, which covers the lower part of the body only and stops short at the knees ; 
the garment looks more like a wide belt than a petticoat and is held at the waist 
by another wide belt, possibly of metal, ornamented with two bands of triangles. 
The artist has attempted to represent the material of the petticoat by means of four 
streaked bands. The arms are represented in the same way as in the first figure, but 
the left arm is bent at the elbow with the hand poised on the hip ; the right arm is also 
bent at the elbow, but the hand holds a sort of instrument or a part of some weapon which 
Bode has reproduced in his sketch as resembling an oar with a hole in the blade, though 
in his description he compares it with one of the curved knives used by the natives to 
clear a path through the woods. (See the drawing on page 249). A parallel to both these 
figures can be found only on Sumerian monuments. Firstly the technique and the style 
of the figures, and then the long hooked noses, the fleshy ears, the clean-shaven heads and 
faces — such precisely are the features that characterize the ancient kings and other in- 
habitants of Lagash, the typical features of the Sumerian type, reproduced by the Sumerian 
artists with a rude, primitive realism. One glance at such ancient monuments as the above- 
mentioned pedestals of sacred maces of the king Ur-Nina (see PI. Y, fig. 4) or of the 
sovereigns of Nippur, or at the famous round pedestal from Tello (see PI. Y, fig. 1), or at 
the fiimous Yulture stela, will suffice to remove every doubt in this matter. No less 
typical and characteristically Sumerian are the postures and costumes of the fignresh 

The figure with the arms out.stretched is clad in the typical Sumerian petticoat, 
found on nearly all the figures representing ancient Sumerians. These petticoats, as 

the goblet is the half-spherical cup. This is not accidental, of course, e.specially as such a predominance 
is noticeable only in the first period. Other shai>es i>redoiuinate in the second period, when the o-oblet 
appears only sporatlicallv. 

' The latest comparative study of Sumerian types was published by Tn. J. Pixches, The Sumerian 
of Lagan in Proeeeducgs of the Sometg of Bihiteal Arehaeologg, vol. xxxv (1913;, pp. 17 foil, with PI. I 

Jouru. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 


2 
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Heuzey supposes {Les origines orientales de VArt, pp. 120 foil.), were made of shaggy woollen 
stuff, in texture resembling fur, or else of palm-leaves stitched together. To cite examples 
would be superfluous. The clothing of the second figure, the belt and apron covering the 
loins, is not so typical. But still it is found rather often in Sumerian statuary. For 
instance the figure of Xingirsu, supreme god of Lagashh as repi’Gsented on the Vulture 
stela, is clad in precisely such an apron, covering the loins. A similar costume characterizes 
the two figures (the god and the worshipper) on the tablet from Nippur (Hilprecht, 
Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 417 ; Bah. Exp., Cun. texts, vol. i. Ft. 2, PI. XVI, figs. 37 
and 38) ; the demon on the tablet of the Berlin Museum, published by E. Meyer (Snmerier 
und Semiten, p. 102); the part of the carved figure, published by Heuzey (Dec., PL XL VI, 
fig. 1). Heuzey- is undecided whether it was the fur of an animal or some kind of woollen 
material that the artist wished to represent. 

We get a further development of this primitive costume, changing gradually into a 
Babylonian plaid, on a later monument (about two centuries after Naramsin), the relief of 
Anubanini, king of the Lulubeians (see DE Morgan, Mission Scieyitifique en Perse, vol. iv 
(1896), pp. 161 foil. ; E. Meyer, Sum. u. Sem., p. 25). The king is figured here in the act 
of conquering his foes, with a “ boomei'ang ” (to be mentioned further on) in his right hand^ 
just as in the figure on the Astrabad goblet. He is clad in a sort of waistcoat covering 
the upper part of the body, and in a plaid covering the loins and fastened by a wide 
metallic belt around the waist. It is characteristic that bracelets are represented on the 
arms of this figure, just as on the arms of the first figure on the Astrabad goblet. It is 
very probable that the typical clothing of the Hittites with their wide metallic waistbelt 
is connected with this costume. Possibly in this case the waistcoat covering the upper 
part of the body and the apron have been united to form one coat^. 

The object that the figure on the goblet is holding in the right hand is very typical. 
I have stated alread}' that Bodes drawing and description do not coincide. The description, 
of course, is the more trustworthy, the drawing serving only as an illustration, and it shows 
that the instrument or weapon concerned may be identified with the so-called Sumerian 
“ boomerang,” a stick or bundle of twigs with a curve or bend at the upper end, wherein 
was fixed a blade made of stone or metal. Later the whole apparatus, the blade included, 
was made <jf copper. These weapons played an important part in the ancient days of 
Lagash. Eannatun on the Vulture stela, one of the chiefs on the round monument, and 
many other figures that could be cited are all armed with “ boomerangs.” Most probably 
the shape of the curved shafts of the sceptres held by the gods of Sumer and Babylon may 
be traced back to this most ancient Sumerian weaponL 

' See Heuzev, iJecom-erte.-f ea CIcaldA, PI. XLY'III ; E. ilEVEK, tiirmurier an.d Semiten, p. 95. 

- Re.it it lit iun mate'rielle de la stele des Voutours (1909), p. 29 ; a general characterization is given here 
of the ethnographic tyj)e of the Sumerians and of their clothing ; very justifiable doubts are expressed 
concerning the accuracy of the deductions of E. Meyer, who build.s his theory of the relationship between 
Sumerians and Somite.s in ancient Me.sopotaiuia on the Irasis of the type of features and costume. 

^ See Pharm-VKovsky, The Arehnie Period in Russia in Materials for the Arehaeologij of Russia, 
vol. XXXIV, Pis. XV, XVI. 

■* See Heuzey, iJee., PI. I ter, fig. la, rf. PI. XLVII, fig. 1 (.see in the present article PI. Y, fig. 1) 
and PI. HI his, ef PI. XLVIII his. Sec also the cylinder with the figure of X’ingirsu, DA., p. 301, fig. 1, cf. 
ibid., PI. XXII, tig. 5 ("p. 271 ' ; PI. XXX his, fig. 19. For the “ boomerang ” see Heuzey, Xoiivelles fouilles 
de Telia, p. 129, fig. 4 and PI. VIII, fig. 5; e.f. ihid., p. 137 and note 1. For a very detailed analv.sis of 
the boomerang'’ and for sugge.stions alxmt the origin of this typo of weapon see Heuzey, Piest. mat. de 
la stele des Viitifour.i, pp. 14 foil : Orl/j. orient, de VArt, pp. IClfoll. Mo.st probably it is the original of the 
later curved sword.s of the Hittites and of A.sia Minor, the so-called KonlSes. 
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If the figure on the goblet really holds a “boomerang” in its hand, this is an indication 
that finally settles the question of the truly Sumerian character of the figures represented. 

The general composition of the scene depicted on the goblet is not really clear. Bode 
mentions lions and cypresses, but the reproduction of trees in such a connection is hardly 
probable. The introduction of elements of landscape on Sumerian reliefs belongs to a later 
time, not earlier than the period of Sargon and Naramsin, when the type of costumes and 
features had changed to a great extent and there was very little left in common with the 
type of clothing and features of Lagash in the period of Ur-Nina and Eannatun. 

It is permissible, therefore, to doubt the accuracy of Bode’s description, and to con- 
jecture that he could not decipher the bent and defaced designs between the figures and 
was unable to understand their meaning. It is possible that our goblet, in the general 
composition of its scenes, closely resembled one of the asphalt supports of Elam discovered 
by de Morgan. In any case the position of the human figure on this support fully coincides 
with the posture of the first figure of the Astrabad goblet. I am alluding to the two 
fragments of a support reproduced in Del. en Perse, Mem. xiii, PI. XXXY, figs. 2 and 5, 
where their editor has not mentioned the fact that they are parts of one and the same 
support* (see PI. IV, fig. 2). The figure on the fragments is shown standing straight with 
head and feet turned leftwards. The right hand of the figure is represented in the act of 
grasping the wing of the ordinary Sumerian heraldic eagle, the left poised on a lion. 
The human figure is typically Sumerian ; there is the same technique in the reproduction 
of the body, the same characteristic petticoat (cf Puttier, ibid., PI. XXXIII,fig. 5; PI. XXXV, 
fig. 4). The same typical Sumerians are represented on a number of other monuments, for 
instance on the highly interesting relief (see PI. IV, fig. 1) where two Sumerians are seen 
standing facing each other, one lifting and stretching out the right arm, and the other the 
left arm ; between them two heraldic serpents are interlaced, reminding one of the serpent 
caduceus of Gudea and of the same serpents on the handle shields of knives and daggers 
of pred 3 mastic Egypt- (see fig. 3 on p. 15). 

Is not the composition of the scene on the Astrabad goblet also typically Sumerian ? 
It is repeated with certain omissions also on the Elam support just alluded to; the two 
figures, and between them the heraldic eagles holding in their claws two heraldic lions. We 
must remember that the eagle of Lagash. holding two animals in its claws, was a favourite 
theme with the artists of that city and of the city of Elam {e.g. PL IV, fig. 3), onh- slightly 
altered in the latter case. We find it on the famous vase of Entemena (see fig. 2), on 
the standard carried by Xingirsii, on the Vulture stela, and on a series of ancient reliefs 
from Lagash '. 

* See Pother, loe. fit., p. GS. Pottier had eorreetlv indicated the close connection and contemporary 
character of the sculptured pottery of Elam of the secoiifl j)eritKl of painted ceramics with the monuments 
of the most ancient period of Laga.sh. 

- For this Elamitic relief see Bfi. en Perse, llcm. xm, PI. XXXVII (black asphalt). Of the same 
type and style are the pedestals for sacred maces from Elam, ibid., PI. XL, tigs. ;3 and 9. The goblet of 
Gudea is reproduced in all the publications concerning the history of Sumer. See Heuzev, Dee., PI. XLIV 
fig. 2, A. B. C., and p. 2:54. For Egyptian knives .see de Moroan, Ree/ierc/ies, vol. i, pp. 112 foil., fig. 136 ; 
vol. II, PI. V ; Capart, Priniitire Art in E<typt, p. 71, tig. 36, p. 72, tig. 37, p. 73, fig. 38. See further 
Heczey, Origines orientahs de I'Art, p. 34.5, with PI. XVII. 

For the vase of Entemena see d/oc. et Mem. Piot, vol. ii (Heuzey), pp. 5 foil, with PI. I - Dec. 
Pis. XLIII and XLIII his, and pp. 261 foil. The Vulture .stela see Dee., PI. IV bis ; reliefs, see ibid., PI. I, 
fig. 2, and pp. 87 foil., PL V his, fig. 2, and p. 20.5 ; PI. XXXI bis, fig. 1. Usually, however, the eagle ha.s a 
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If my supposition prove exact, the Astrabad goblet, together with some iiKjnuments 
from Susa and Tello, may be considered as one of the most ancient specimens of a con- 
tinuous composition, symmetrically or heraldically uniting human beings and animals in 
one concise picture encircling the ornamented object. A similar group of lion-eagles 
and animals intermixed is found on the Entemena vase, a group of animals alone on the 
mace-head (see PI. V, fig. 5), where lions are reproduced in one continuous band devouring 
other lions (Dec., PL I ter, fig. 2, Avith pp. 223 foil.)', and lastly, the tendency to bind 
together in the same network figures representing vultures and parts of human bodies is 
clearly indicated in the upper part of the Vulture stela. 



Fig. 2. Design from the vase of Entemena. 


We should also note the four-leaved rosette on the Astrabad goblet, filling up the parts 
of the goblet unoccupied by other figures. The same method of filling up empty spaces is 
typical of the goblets of Tello covered by engravings of shells (PL V, fig. 2)- and of the 
engraved stones of ancient ElaniL The primitive character of the ornamental band on the 
upper rim of the goblet also deserves attention. 

The Sumerian character seems at first sight less pronounced in the large vessel with 
a spout. It may be explained by the evident tendency of Bode’s drawings to modernize 
somewhat the figures of eagles ornamenting the ves.seL But a closer examination shows the 

lion’s head, which is typical for Lagash, but is not repeated in Elam. Bode may have mistaken for 
cypre.s.ses the end.s of the eagle’s wings ; there is no reason to question the presence of lions on the lower 
part. The composition on the monument in Xou relies foiiilte-i de Tello, PI. VIII, fig. .3 is particularly vivid. 

' The mace-head was consecrated to the god Eingirsu by ile.ssilim, king of Kish. Over a continuous 
•series of lions is reproduced the flying eagle of Shirpurla-Lag.ish. The same composition is found in 
Egypt, also on a miniature mace-head. This mace-head was discovered at Hierakonpolis and is kept at 
the present time in the Ashmolean JIuseum of Oxford (Qcibell and Gueex, Hierakonpolis, vol. ii, 
PL XXIII ; vol. I, PI. XIX, 6 and vol. li, PI. LXVI). Comp. L. Ccrtius, Studien zv.r Oesrhickte der ultorien- 
tcdisehen Kv.nst in ISitz. der Bayr. Abnl. (I912j, 7, pip. 21 foil. 

- See the goblet with the reproduction of a lion devouring a bull (Dee., PI. XLVI, 3 ; Cat., p. 189); 
here a seven-leaved rosette is reproduceil lietween the lion and the bull. 

^ See .Jequier, Del. en Perse, Mem. viii, tigs. 13, 17, 20, 22, 31, 32, 40, 42, 44, 47, .'il, 52, 53. 
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vessel to be typically Sumerian and as primitive as the goblet. First of all attention must 
be drawn to the combination in the Astrabad treasure of the goblet or tumbler with the 
vessel with a spout. This combination is chai-acteristic of Sumerian reliefs. The same 
combination is found on several monuments of predynastic and protodynastic Egypt, but 
the shape of the vessel used for libations is somewhat different in Babylon, Elam and 
Egyptb Evidently the vessel with the spout and the goblet belonged to the customary set 
of sacramental plate used in the temples. To both of these must be added a bomb-shaped 
round vessel with a short neck, appearing there where life-giving water is figured, running 
out of this vessel in two streams. This vessel remains tj'pically sacramental in Southern 
Russia from the most ancient times up to the period of the decline of the great Scythian 
Empire-. It is true that the vessel with a spout from Astrabad is shaped differently from 
the vessels with spouts from Mesopotamia and Egypt. But I attach no great importance 
to this, because vessels with spouts are very common in the primitive ceramics of the whole 
Orient and the Aegean Islands, and take the most varied shapes, sometimes approaching 
very nearly to the shape of the Astrabad vessel. We find these vessels in Elam, beginning 
with the Neolithic Period, the first period of the cultural dev'elopment of Elam which is 
characterized by painted pottery^; and a great many vessels of this type are found in 
predynastic and protodynastic Egypt. We get them also in the tells of Turkestan, in Anau, 
although, it is true, in later layers'*. 

In later times vessels with spouts are typical for the whole of Asia Minor ; we find 
them in the earlier Hittite necropoleis', in the more ancient necropoleis of Phrygia'*, and in 
Trans-Caucasiak They are quite common also in the region influenced by the Aegean 

** The ve.ssol u.sed for libations on the palette of Nariner fPl. VI, fig. -2) ha.s the shape of a small 
kettle which the .servant holds by a handle riveted to the upper part. This shape i.s very similar to that 
of the Astrabad vessel. I may .say here that many of the Egyptian e.irthenware ve.ssels with spout.s 
approximate very closely in shape to the Astrabad vessel. See II.xll, in thi.s Junnud, voi. l (1014;, 
pp. 114 foil., with PI. XVII. 

- See Phauuakovsky, TAe Art-knir. Period in Russia, in Mutenuls far the Archaeology of Russia, 
vol. XSXIV, pp. 50 foil. ; Eo.stovtzeff, ibid., pp. 70 foil. ; cf Heuzey, <>rig. orient de VArt, pp. 149 foil., 
with PL V. 

PoTTiEH, Del. en Perse, Mem. .xiii, PL XXII, fig. 6, PI. XXV, tig. 7, PI. XXIX, fig. 2. 1 indicate 

those ves.sels only that more or less approximate in .shape to the Astrabad ve.ssel. 

‘ Very many examples could be quoted, luit I will limit myself to a few references only ; Petrie, 
A'aquda and Balias, PI. XXVI, figs. 58 a — d, PI. XXXVI, fig. 8.5; Hierakonpoli.s, PI. VI r 131, PI. XIV, 
figs. 58a, 58e, 58m ; Arch. Surrey if Sv.hia, vol. i, PI. LX, tigs. Bl-2, Bl3, CO, CIO; Keisser, The Early 
Dyn. Cera, of Xaga ed-Di-r, vol. ii, p. 47, fig. 109, .ind cf. PI. XLVIla ('5175). Apart from thi.s, Reisner 
indicate.s a number of bronze vessels of the same tyjK’ from C.vR.staxg, Mohdsnu, PL XX ; Id., Reqiujioih, 
PL VI ; Quibell, El Kuh. PL III. I repe.it that I am indic.tting only tho.se tyjie.s that more or le.ss ap- 
proximate to the Astrabad vessel. For Turkestan, see Pujii’Elly, Ex/doration.s in Turkestan, Expedition 
of 1904, vol. I, PL IX, fig. 1 and PL XII, tig. 1. 

5 See Leonard Woolley, Hittite Burial Customs, in Lirerpool Annals of Archaeolog q , vol. vi (lOOdi, 
pp. 87 foil, with Pis. XXII, fig.s. 3 and 4 (the tr.insitional iienod between the early bronze and the middle 
Hittite). Compare the ve.ssel from Kuel-Tepe in E. (Meyer, Pieich und Kultur der Chetiter, PL V. 

** Kurte in Ath. Mitth., vol. xxiv 1899j, p. 33. with Pl.s. Ill, XVI, XXV. Korte ascnfies these ve.s.sels, 
as well as the above-mentioned Hittite vessels, to .diout 2000 b.c., placing them close to the Trojan v-essels 
of the Vth city. These vessels developed into the later painted vo.s.sels of the same type. See Korte 
Oordiua, p. 89, Pis. HI, IV. 

■ Rosler, Verhoiidlunijen der Berliner Oesellschaft, in Zeitsehr. far Ethnol. (1901\ pp. 87 foil., and cf. 
1902. p. 188 (excavations near Heleuendorf ;. Ves.sels of the same type are found in other necropoleis of 
Ti’ans-Caucasia. 
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cultured I may mention also that a vessel with a spout of the typical shape of the 
Sumerian reliefs was found in one of the tells near Astrabad during de Morgan’s excavations, 
of which I shall have to speak further on. Unfortunately the published drawings of the 
objects discovered do not allow us to form an opinion concerning the time to which this 
vessel may belong ; the handle differs from those of the vessels on the Sumerian stelae, and 
this difference may indicate a later periods 

A decisive indication of the epoch of the Astrabad vessel is found not in its shape, but 
in its ornamentation. The ornamentation of vessels, carved stones, cylinders, palettes, etc., 
with series of similar or different animals is a sign typical of a very ancient stage in the 
development of art. We find it in the polychrome ceramics of Elam and Egy^pt^, on 
seals and cylinders of a most ancient epoch in the same countries^ and on monuments of 
predynastic and protodynastic Egypt^ The animal reproductions strike one usually by 
their primitive naturalism and show a tendency' of the artist towards a certain schematiza- 
tion and geometrization, although the .same tendencies appear as a product of a later 
development. Splendid specimens of this method of ornamentation are found among the 
silver vessels from a Maykop burial (Kuban province, Xorthern Caucasus) belonging to 
the same period. I hope to treat separately the subject of this burial and its important 
bearing on the history of human culture®. 

Bode’s drawing, unfortunately, reproduces only the general scheme of the figures of 
eagles ornamenting the Astrabad vessel, and gives no clue which would enable us to 
iudge of the style. But one detail, evidently not invented, is very characteristic. This is 
the reproduction of the plumage, the elaborate rendering of each feather, the unusually 
detailed and at the same time schematic work". The manner in which the plumage is 

* For vessels from Mochlos see Perxier and Karo, Ant. V/'koises^ vol. ii, p. 5 ; Pseira, ihid., PL XIX, 
and often. It i.s known tliat out of this type of ve.^sels has developed the so-called Scliiiahelkanneii. Such 
vessels are very common on the island of Cyprus, .see Korte, Gordioii, j). 89 footnote. C'f. P. di Cesxola, 
Catal. of Cypr. Ant., vol. ii, p. 85, nos. 757, 758 ; p. 9C, no. 823 ; p. 92, no. 788. I take my examples from 
the Orient only ignoring the Occident. 

- J. DE Morgan, Mission Scientip'qve eu PeA-e, vol. iv, p. 144, fig. 7. 

® Pother, Del. en Perse, Mdm. xin (1912). 

* Jequier, op. cit., Mem. viii (1905) ; cf. Mecquexeji, ibid., Mtim. vii, and PizARD, ibid., Mem. xii. 

° See the recent article hy J. Ben£diie on thi.s kind of monument. The Carnarvon Ivory in this 

Journal, vol. v (1918), pp. 1 foil. Cf. also T. E. Peet, The Art of the Predynastic Period in this Journal, 
vol. II (1915), pp. 88 foil. I am astonished that no attention is here paid to the close connection between 
Egyptian palettes and knife-handle.s and the ancient .seals and cylinders from Elam. This connection 
appears not so much in the .similar tyyies of various animals (lions, for instance), a.s in a general system of 
their gi-ouping, partly around a certain centre, partly in continuous row.s one over the other, the empty 
.space.s sometimes being filled up with animals, sometime.s with geometric or vegetative ornament.s. See 
L. Ct:RTir.s, Spudien zur Gesrhichte der Altorieutalischen Kunst, in Sitzungsb. der Bayrischen Akad. (1912), 
i>p. 11 foil. ; JoLLES, Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst., vol. xix (1904), pp. 27 foil. 

® See Pharjiakovsky, A rchaic Period in Russia, in Mater, for Arch, of Russia, vol. xxxiv, pp. 50 foil. 
The Maykop ves.sels are to V>e included in the same series, as characterized above, of monuments giving the 
olde.st specimen.s of the animal style, clearly showing a definite tendency to ornament with figures of 
animals object.s destined for religious or dome.stic purpo.se.s. 

^ I do not know if Bode faithfully* renders the style of the eagle’s head, but what strikes me is the clo.se 
resemblance in style, even in Bode’s rendering, with the splendid eaglets head (PI. V, fig. 3) on the fragment 
of the relief from Tello {Dec., PL I, fig. 3). The heads of the small vultures on the Vulture stela are less 
characteristic, but they too have a striking expres.sion of energy and life, differing in this from the more 
elaborate and elegant heads of the small hawks of protodynastic Egypt. It is to be remembered that the 
figures of vultures and other birds of prey, .so full of life, play the same part on the well-known fragment 
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represented is very close to the manner characterized by Heuzey^ as typical of Sumerian 
monuments of the period of Eannatun and Ur-Nina, only it is simpler and more primitive 
The plumage of the wings is not divided into several parts as on the Sumerian monuments, 
where the lower part of the wing consists of smaller feathers and two or three rows of big 
feathers form the wing proper, but is reproduced as a row of separate big feathers each of 
them covered entirely with short strokes. 

The same manner is adopted in the most 
ancient monuments of Egypt (see for in- 
stance Hierakonpolis, vol. I, PI. VI, fig. 6, 
and cf PI. XVI, fig. 4, PI. XII, figs. 1, 8, 

PI. XVH ; also vol. u, PL XXXII, repro- 
duced here, PI. VI, fig. 3), and on the 
asphalt support of Elam (see PoTTlER, op. 
cit, Mem. xm, PL XXXIV, figs. 2, 3, and 
PL XXXV, figs. 2, 5. = here PL IV, fig. 3). 

On later Egyptian monuments the treat- 
ment of bird’s plumage alters and follows 
a line differing from the SumerianL 

The rosettes forming the upper bauds 
of the ornamentation of the Astrabad 
vessel are still more typical. I have found 
the same type of rosette only on monu- 
ments of predynastic and protodynastic 
Egypt. Such a rosette composed of si.\ 
or usually seven leaves i> seen on the 
palette of Narmer, both on the obverse and the reverse, between the figure of the Pharaoh 
and the figure of his cup-bearer (PL VI, fig. 2)'; the .same rosette is reproduced before the 
figure of the Pharaoh on the big mace-head X III frotn Hierakonpolis and a second time on 
fragment 5 of the same, also on the macc-hca<l Nil (PL \T, fig. 1 )L But still more 
characteristic is the fact that precisely the same njsette, consisting of four leaves, is found 
on the gold sheath of a stone knife of predynastic Egypt, playing the same part as on the 
Astrabad vessel, i.e. filling up the space between the rows of animals (fig. 3). A similar 
rosette with an ecjual or greater number of leaves, likewise used for ornamental purposes 

at the British Museum a.s du the vultures on the E.uiiiatiiii .stela. The close stylistic connection lietween 
this palette and the Eannatun stela has been pointed out several times already. The powerful expression 
of the niltures' heads on the palette differs vividly from the elegant treatment of the bird figures on 
Egyptian monuments, and reminds one very much of Mesopotamia, but the plumage is reproduced 
according to the Egypti.ui scheme. See the recent article by Seligm.vn concerning this palette in the 
Licvrpoul Aim. of Arch., vol. vii :1914— 1916 , p. 43. 

1 In his characterizatnin of the Entemen.i va.se, Die. en Claildie, PL XLIII and XLIII his ; Mon. et Mini. 
Plot, Vol. II, PL I, and p. o : fatal. , pp. 372 foil. 

- See for instance the charming haivk on the Xarmer p.rlette, (^tciBELL, Hierakonpolis, vol. I, PI. XXIX, 
or the vultures on the Vulture p.ilette. Seligman, op. cit., PI. XIV. 

3 See QuiBF.r.L, Hierakonpolis, PI. XXIX ; and compare for the rosettes especially G. Foccart, Les 
tpn.r roi.s inconims dc Hv rakonpol ts, in Comptes Rendns dc I'Acad. dcs Inscr. (1901), p. 231, especially p. 233, 
where an enlarged, but not ipiite a correct reproduction of a rosette is given. The palette of Xarmer ha.s 
been reproduced .several times in difterent publications. 

1 (}riBET,L, op. cit., PI. XXVI B and XXVI c : and if. PI. .XXV, fig. 1. 
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and filling up an empty space, is found on the other side of the gold sheath in conjunction 
with the figures of two symmetrically interlaced serpents. Exactly the same thing is 
repeated on some similar and similarly ornamented knives belonging to the Berlin Museum 
and to the Edwards Collection at University College, London. Let us remember also the 
four-leaved rosettes filling up the empty spaces on the golden goblet from Astrahad, to 
which we referred above ^ 

The rosette is, of course, a common element of ornamentation. But the characteristic 
fact is the absolute coincidence in shape, the careful rendering of the centre by two con- 
centric circles, the empty space between them being filled up by lines, the careful working 
of the leaves, the longitudinal and transverse veins being reproduced schematically. All 
this, however strange it may seem, is found only in Eg\"pt and Astrahad. On Sumerian 
monuments I have never remarked such rosettesv It is cpiite possible, as G. Foucart 
suggests, that out of this more ancient ro.sette developed later the Egyptian lotus-rosette, 
which has spread over the whole world, as was well demonstrated by Goodyear®. But the 
later rosette differs to a great extent from the more ancient, which I have found only in 
Egypt and Astrahad. A certain resemblance may be found between the rosette of this 
type and the golden rosette of Mochlos, but the resemblance is rather remote and the 
technique is quite different f 

The striking coincidence above indicated is important for us both as confirming the 
extreme antiquity of the Astrahad vessel with a spout and because it shows again the close 
connection — both chronological and substantial — between the cultures of protodynastic 
Egypt and the more ancient periods of Sumer, a connection which has of late been often 
indicated though very variously explained®. 

* See J. DE Mor(;ax, Recherches, vol. i, pp. 12 foil., fig. 136, and vol. ii, PI. V ; Capart, Primitive Art 
in Egypt, p. 71, fig. 36 ; cf. Petrie in Man (1902), No. 113, p. 161, PI. 1, figs. 3, III and 4, IV ; Capart, 
op. cit., p. 72, fig. 37 (now at University College, London) ; T. E. Peet, in this Journal, vol. ii, PI. XIII, 
fig. 4 ; Capart, op. cit., p. 73, fig. 38 (the knife in the Berlin Museum). As a tilling of empty spaces and 
at the same time as the central point of a composition, a big six-leaved rosette of a more schematic shape 
is found on one side of the ivory handle of a stone knife reproduced by Besedite in this Journal, vol. v 
(1918j, PL I. I think that this rosette may serve as a reliable chronological indication of a very close 
connection between the Carnarvon ivory and the above-mentioned monuments. 

- The Sumerian ro.settes have a somewhat different shape, but their use for ornamental imrposes has 
the same object — to fill up empty spaces, or to serve as the central point in a composition. See the 
engraved cup), or the outer covering of a cup made of a shell from Tello, Dec., PL XLVI, fig. 3, our PL Y, fig. 2. 
IVe find the same rosette on the bottom of an analogous cup from the same place, Dec., p. 267, PL XLVI, 
fig. 7. It is characteristic that also on the alabaster plate from Susa we find a rosette shaped in the same 
way — with sharp piointed, not rounded, leave.s ; over it is seen the customary eagle ; see Del. «i Perse, Mem. xil, 
!>. 138, fig. 195 Ms. With the Sumerian and Elam monuments ought to be connected probably a later 
cylinder belonging to the de Cleroq collection (Coll, de Clercq, PL III, fig. 27), supposed by Menant to be 
Phoenician, which is hardly correct. Here, in connection with figures of ibexes in the lower pmrt and with 
ibex heads in the iqjper p)art, we find the empty .sp)acea filled up both by typical Elamite and Sumerian 
ornamental network and by rosettes of two t\-pes — the nine-leaved with leaves ending in triangles and the 
four-leaved, reminding one of the above-mentioned Egv'ptian monuments. Some signs, pjossibly hieroglyphs, 
adjoin the rosette.s. 

^ G. Foucart, loc. cit. ; Goodtear, The Grammar of the Lotus, 1891, see especially pp. 106 foil., 
with PI. XL 

’ See Perxier ami K.\ro, Antiquith Cre'toises, vol. vni ; Seagek, Explorations in the Island of 
Mochlos, p. 22, fig. 6, and fig. 43. no.s. xix, 16a, and xix, 16b. 

’ Heuzey, Oriij. orient, del' Art, lip. 345 foil. ; BfiXEDlTE, Le Couteaa de Gebd-el-Araq, in Mon. et Mem. 
Plot , vol. xxil, pp. 32 foil. ; H. Sch.afer, Zi-itsrhrift far Aijypti.a he S'prache, vol. Lll (1915); A. L. 
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The still closer connection between protodynastic Egypt and the Maykop vessels, which 
were mentioned above, may be even more striking, but this is not the place to treat of 
that subject. 

The ibex head (PL III, ad 2) has been sketched by Bode more carefully than even 
the eagles or vultures ; this head, he sa 3 ’s, served to ornament the space under the vessel’s 
spout. As I have stated already, the sketch seems to show that the neck was broken off. 
It is possible, therefore, that the ornament on the vessel consisted of the whole figure of 
an ibex, and not onlj’ of the head. But this is of no importance, the chief point being the 
stj le of the head. The way in which the eye is depicted is characteristic, as well as the 
schematic ornamentation of the horns, the reproduction of only one ear and onlj' one horn. 
All this recurs frecprentlj’ in figures of horned animals on the monuments of Elam and, to 
some extent, of SumerL 

As I have said alreadj-, it is impossible to be certain about the purpose of the spherical 
“ golden vessel,” ornamented with two rows of geometrical figures on its body, and with 
circles enclosing rhombuses with c(jncave sides. The space between the circles is filled up 
with short strokes. I have mentioned that, in mj' opinion, the spherical object described 
is not a vessel, but possibU the head of a mace. It is superfluous to remind the reader 
of the enormous part played b\’ votive maces — the most ancient weapon of man — in the 
cult of Sumer, Elam and protodj-nastic Eg\’pt. Whether I am correct in my supposition 
concerning the golden sphere from Astrabad could be decided only by inspection of the 
object itself, not by a sketch without any description and without any indication of 
the dimensions. The most important point for us here is the firct that this third striking 
component of the treasure is not ornamented with figures of animals and human beings 
but with geometrical figures that are not very primitive in character. I do not know of 
any objects that could be compared with our golden sphere, but I think the oldest analogy 
to its ornamention is to be found in some of the painted ve.ssels, cups and plates of ancient 
Elam, belonging to the period of the first style. Such ornaments there form the centre, 
the other geometrical patterns being grouped around them'L I am unable to consider such 
a coincidence as pureR accidental. 

I fail to discern clearly the purpose of those two golden objects of the A.strabad 
treasure which Bode supposes to be trumpets or musical instruments. In the absence of 
an\’ hint as to their dimensions, and the width and shape of the openings in them, it is 
difficult to form an^' opinion of their purpose, but a privri Bode’s supposition strikes one 
as hardly probable. I w ould rather suppose that they maj’ have served as supports for 

Frothixghaii, Amer. Jovni. of Arch. (1916), pp. 175 foil. ; Flixders PEraiE, Egypt nhd Mesopotamia, in 
Ancient Egypt, 1917, pp. 26 foil. ; A. Ev.vxs, Xea- Archaeological Lights on the Origin.’^ of Cicilisation in 
Europe, British Assoc. Xewcastle-on-Tyne .1916) ; L. tV. King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt in relation 
to Hebreic tradition (London, 1918, .Scliweich Lecture.^ for 1916), pp. 7 foil. ; Bexedite, in this Journal, 
vol. V (1918), pp. 1 foil. 

1 The nearest parallel to the ibex head on the Astrabad vet^sel is t<.) be found on the asphalt supports 
from Elam, mentioned already many time.s. See e.specially DU. en Perse, ilem. xiii, PI. XXXIII, fig, 6, 
and PL XXXY, fig. 7, where the style of the horn, the ear and the eye approaches extraordinarily closely 
to the Astrabad vessel (PL lY, fig. 4). A somewhat different type of the animal Ls reproduced on another 
support, ibid., PL XXXIY, tig. 3, the upper row. Here the horns are reju-oduced in the same style as on 
the Entemena vase. Compare .Jeouier, Del. en Perse, Mem. viii, j)p). 15 foil, (ibexes on the cylinders and 
seals ', and especially the Sumerian cylinders, Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres orientau.v de la Bibliotheque 
A’ationale, PL XXX, no. 301, and ibid., no. 297. 

- See Pother, Del. en Pi r<e, Mem. xiii, PL XIV, fig. 3, and PL XY, tig. 1. 
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spherical or egg-shaped objects, recalling the support for the egg-shaped engraved vessel 
of Entemena. I cannot point to anything analogous to these trumpet-shaped objects*. 

The whole series of golden objects is undoubtedly of the same style and date. We are 
not dealing here with an accidentally formed collection of objects belonging to different 
period.s, but Avith a treasure consisting of objects made simultaneously and at the same 
place. All the analogies indicate that the treasure belongs to the period when state 
organizations were beginning to grow and strengthen in Mesopotamia, Elam and Egypt, 
and when, with the introduction into these countries of metal for domestic use, material 
culture and art were maturing quickly and luxuriously. The date ascribed to this period 
is widely contested. I will say nothing on this score. Even the most cautious critics do 
not get farther than thirty centuries B.c., although they, on principle, prefer to fix their 
dates later, supposing this for some reason of their own to be more prudent. There is no 
contradiction between the.se analogies and the supposed date of the treasure on the one 
hand, and the character of the objects on the other, viz. the two stone female torsos, the 
two stone ve.ssels and the rich collection of copper weapons. 

Let us begin with the stone vessels. We must remember, first of all, that throughout 
the whole breadth of the ancient world, awakening at the dawn of culture, the period of 
the introduction of metals for domestic use — copper coming first — w'as the period also 
of the decadence of ceramics and of the great development of stonework, especially of 
stoneware. We have to be reminded also of the fact that this is especially characteristic 
both of protudynastic Egypt and the Aegean Islands. Xot so many discoveries of the same 
kind have been made in Mesopotamia and Elam, but that must be considered accidental". 

The rarity of discoveries of this kind in Asia itself .supplies the reason why it is impos- 
sible for us to point out any close analogies to the shape of the two vessels now commanding 
our attention. One of them has been preserved practically intact. Its general shape, that 
of a rather tall jug without a handle, is a common one both for stoneware and earthenware. 
A special elegance i.s added to the vessel by the opening, shaped like a rosette, which 
terminates the neck of the ve.sscl ; I know' no analogies to this rosette. 

The second ve.sscl — if vessel it is — has not been preserved intact. The lower part of 
it.s stem is broken off. Pi^ssibly it was shaped like a goblet on a tall foot. That shape is 
not uncommon in the ceramics of the earlier Bronze Age. It is typical, for instance, of the 
earliest burials in the later Hittite .settlements I 

Of great interest are the two armless and legle.ss female statues made of stone. The 
absence of the heads may be accidental, as above indicated, especially in the case of the 

' 1 hey might al.s(j .--uggest the notion of covers for the ends of the short staffs on which the mace-heads 
were fixed. See Cros and Hkuzey, Noncelh^s fuioUvs dc TMo, p. 77 (tig.), “uii tube en cuivre cvliudro- 
cuiiique qui scnible avoir garni le manche d’une iua,s.sue d’ariue.s.’’ 

* On alabaster vessels from Siisa, see .Jeouier, Lh!l. en Per.ie^ Jlern. vii, p. 18, tigs. 2—14; on dis- 
coveries of tlie same cliaracter in the TeiK’ Mussian, see op. eit., Mem. viii, p. 143, figs. 288 foil., and cf. 
PoTTiF.R, up. Mbm. xiii, PK. X.XXII, XXXVII, aii.I XXXVIII. For the di.scoveries at Tello .see 
DE Sarzec and Heuzf.y, Dee., PI. XLII. Egypt s wealth in .stone ve.s.sels is generally known, and dispenses 
me from the duty of quoting e.vamples. 

.See M ooLLEV, Lie. Ana. of AeiLi , \ol. vi '1914), pp. 87 foil. In the necropolis of ( ‘archeinish and 
other necropoleis related to it. ve.s.scK of this tvpo follow immediately tlie Xoolithie Period with its common 
painted pottery, which unfortunately still remain unpubli.shed ; the relation of these ve.s.sels to those from 
rurkc-'t.in and Ehini is very interesting. Goblet.s with a foot are characteristic of the necropoleis of the 
C'opiier and early Bi-onze Age-. In .general, therefore, burials with gohlets may be recognized as con- 
temporary with tlie A^trabad treasure. 
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second statue, the sketch seeming to indicate that the head formed a work apart. These 
statues belong to the series of primitive figures of the goddess personifying the fecundity 
of nature, which are found in a great number of places in Asia and Europe, The Astrabad 
statues have very little in common with the Xeolithic steatopygous figures found mostly 
in the regi('in of the spiral and meander ceramics and spiu-adically out of it in Egypt, Asia 
and Europe! They belong to another type of fiat, board-like, female idol made of stone or 
clay, which is known as the “ island type,” a great quantity of statues of this kind having 
been found on the islands of the Aegean Sea! These statues are especially frequent among 
the most ancient objects found at Troy, where they belong, as also in other places where 
they are found, to the Aeneolithic, Copper and Early Bronze Ages! Nevertheless, their 
island origin seems to me very dubious. I do not know whether it is possible to affirm, as 
Dussaud does, that they were brought to Troy from the Aegean islands. Such a suggestion, 
anyhow, is quite impossible as regards the Astrabad treasure and its nearest analogy the 
statues made of alabaster and clay discovered in 1909 in a very early burial of the Copper 
Age in the Kuban province in Northern Caucasus! Some of the objects discovered in 
this burial, as for instance the bronze or copper pins with hooked ends, and the model of 
a carriage serving as a nomad's dwelling, show such striking analogies to objects found in 
Asia Minor, in Hittite and pre-Hittite burials, that there can be no doubt as to the close 
cultural connection between this and the analogous burials of Asia Minor! The same 
connection with Asia Minor and especially Trot’ is evident in another type of Kuban burials, 
of which I hope to speak in detail elsewhere. 

A question very difficult to solve is the degree of relationship existing bettveen these 
schematic, geometrical reproductions of a female figure and the more p(.'rfect figures of the 
goddess of the productive force of nature, found in Asia iMinor as well as on the islands and 
in Troy! We have there a complete female figure with an empha.sized reproduction of the 
breasts, the navel and the female triangle, with hands holding the breasts, with a rich 
head-dress and sometimes with ornaments on the neck and body! 

1 See Hoerxk.s. Uiyesvhichte der hildeiuhii Ktinst. pp. 100 foil. ; Dkchei.f.tte, Mauiiel cT ArchMogie 
Pn'hufon'qiie, vol. T, pp. 361 foil, and pp. 602 foil. The hii^tory of this type and its multiple varieties is 
still unwritten. The newest discoveries in Southern Russia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and especi.illy in Seriha 
have rendered extraordinarily rich materials, which hate never been investigated. See my “Researches in 
relation with the history of Scythia and the Bosphorus,'' vol. i. 

- For the latest information concerning them see 1 ’errot and Chipiez, Histniiv de I'Art, vc)l. vi, 
pp. 735 foil.; Dcss.tun, Zt's Civili.-totio/i-i pru'/in/d'/ninii'x, 2ud edit. 1 1014;. pp. 3.j!)foll., in which the literatui'c 
on the question is to be found : see too IIechei.ette, Afu/iud. vol. ii, pp. 1, 4.5. 

See T. E. Feet, Lit'. Ann. »/ ri/'c/,., vol. ii (1909), pp 14.5 foil, with PL XXVI. i'f. AVoodw.vrd and 
Orjierod, ri Journey in South- \Ve.itvrii .l.sai Minor. Ann. of the Brit. Sehool at Athen.^. vol. xvi. pp. 89 foil. 

^ Bidietin of the Luperiid, Arrhaeoloiiiral Con'inis.iion, vol. .xxxv, pp. 1 full, i X, Veselovsky); of. 
Reports of the Imperial Archaeological Comnn.iston. \ Ph-VKJiakovsky, in Archaol. Ai-.zeiger. 1910, 
IE 19.5, tig. 1. Other discoveries of similar statues in the steppes of Southern Russia and in the Caucasus 
are indicated by Veselovsky in hi^ above-mentioned article. 

■5 See Woolley, in Lie. Annals oj An h.. vol, vr 1914 . PL X.XIc and PI. XXIV. Statuettes of the type 
interesting us were discovered als(] in these burials, although, it is true, they belonged not to the earlier 
but to the Middle Bronze Age .oy. cit , PI. XXII , top . It is to be regretted that the carriage-dwelling 
from Asia Minor (I have seen specimens in the Ashmolean Mu.seum, remains still unpubli.shed. 

See DussaUD, Les Cieilisations jo-ehelVniipie.s 2nd edit.), jip. 364 foil. 

' Compare the figure of such a godde.ss ou the Aegean .seal, Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, de V Art., vol. vi, 
p. 7.51. tig. 346. Concerning their religious siguitication see W. Muller, Xacktheit und Enthlossnng in 
der altorieutali.sehea end idteren grieehi.sehen Kaa.st Leipzig 19U6.. pp. 57 foil. 
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The facts that this figure is reproduced very often on Sumerian and Babylonian 
cylinders in precisely the same posture as described above’, and that it is to be found also 
in some clay statuettes in Elam and Babylon % do not entitle us to affirm that statues of 
a simpler schematic type have developed out of the more realistic and perfect reproductions 
and have moved from the East to the West. It has to be remembered that the majority 
of cylinders belong to a period not earlier than Hammurabi and that nearly all the statues 
found in Mesopotamia were discovered in the upper layers of the excavated tells. Statues 
of the same but of a less perfect t3’pe found in Anau in Turkestan’ belong to a more ancient 
time (the Illrd period) of the Copper Age ; a statue of a similar type, found in the deep 
laj-ers at Susa'*, probably belongs to the same period. The excavations in Anau show that in 
that place schematic figures were also made at the same time as the more developed figures. 

The set of copper weapons is highh* interesting. The fact that they were made a pai't 
of the treasure is in itself au indication of the importance and high value that was attached 
to this metal. It is to be regretted, however, that the materials at our disposal for the 
dating and the valuation of this part of the treasure are scantj’ and one-sided. Research 
work concerning the history of weapons in the most ancient periods of the development of 
mankind has been conducted mostly by the students of prehistoric times. The}' have given 
ns excellent accounts of the development of separate weapons, of swords, battleaxes, daggers, 
and partly of spears, javelins and arrowheads; but they have worked mostly, and work 
still, on materials furnished by discoveries in European necropoleis, and for the most part 
those of Western and Northern Europe, with the addition of Italy and Spain. To these 
materials have lately been added the discoveries in the Aegean and Mycenaean necropoleis 
of the Greek Islands, and some few objects found in the northern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Further materials have been furnished also of recent years by systematic 
excavations in Middle and Southern Russia, together with M'estern Siberia, and some of 
these last have been studied adequately. But as regards the )vhole of the enormous 
area of Oriental culture very little indeed has yet been done®. 

The excavations there, with the exception of Egypt, have been conducted mostly 
among the ruins of cities and not in necropoleis. Interest has been concentrated chiefly on 
monuments of literature and art, weapons have been discovered only in very small quantities, 
and the materials with which we have there to operate are chiefly the pictures on sculptured 
reliefs, whence it is very difficult to establish the exact evolution of weapons in the East. 
For this reason, all I can say concerning the weapons included in the Astrabad treasure 
will be necessarily incomplete and insufficient. Though it might have been possible with 

’ See . II. It ARD, The Seal-cyUnderg of Westeru .Isi’a, ch. x.xvi, esp. pp. 161 foil.; ch. 1, esp. pp. 296 
f<jll.; and ch. Ixviii, § 35, p. 380. 

- See, for instance, the e.xcavation.s in Tepe Mussian, Del. en Perse, Mem. viil, p. 89, Mgs. 120 foil.; 
DR Sahzec and Heczey, iJe'e., PI. XXXIX, fig. 10. 

- See R. PcjiRELLY, Explorations in Turkestan, Expedition o/ 1904, vol. i (Washington 1908), PL XLVI. 

* See Jeolier, Del en Perse, Mem. vii, PI. XI, fig. 1. To the same type and the same epoch a.s the 

statue.s from Anau belongs also the statue found in Resht on the shore of the Caspian Sea, not far from 
Astrabad , see Irohxer, tollection Tyszkeviez, Catnlogne de rente, PI. VII, p. 219 ; S. Reixach, Peeviie 
Areheologiqae, vol. xxxvn (1900), p. 252. 

In thi.s respect the page.s devoted to the East by Dechelette are characteristic. See his Manuel 
d Arekeologie prehistorique Celtique et (iallo-roniaine, vol. Ii, Part I, pp. 31 foil.; EAge dn bronze en Gr^ce 
et en Orient : the.se show what scanty u.se has been made of discoveries in the East by West-European 
student.s of prehistoric times. 
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a gi-eater abundance of material and further preliminarj’' researches to have adduced parallels 
from the East, I shall have to content mvself with western analogies — analogies that are to 
some degree convincing, but still not decisive in questions of absolute chronology. 

The first characteristic point in this collection of weapons is its general composition; 
there are no swords nor, it would seem, anv' arrows either. These facts seem to speak in 
favour of a period when the chief weapons of warfare employed were clubs, spears and a-ves. 
The Astrabad set adds to them its very remarkable spiked weapon, and also a primitive 
dagger of archaic shape, evidently connected with the aeneolithic stone dagger-blades, as 
found in protodynastic Egypt. 

In general, therefore, this set of armament, if the “ boomerang ” depicted on the golden 
goblet be added to it, reminds one of the weapons employed by the kings and armies of 
Lagash and Elam of the pre-Semitic period, i.e. the period before bows and arrows came 
into common use. But the set of weapons from Astrabad is far from coinciding in detail 
with the sets of weapons of the Sumerians and Elamites ; the battleaxes differ in shape, 
the forked weapon was unknown in Sumer and Elam, and the shape of the copper mace- 
head is very original. Evidently we have to deal with the same period, but with different 
military customs. 

It is of some interest to note that the closest analogy of all to the weapons of the 
Astrabad treasure is to be found in the above-mentioned burial of Maykop and a very 
interesting burial in the Tzarskaya Stanitza (Kuban province, Northern Caucasu.s)'. This 
last grave is of great interest in itself; it belongs to the stage of burials marking the 
transition from burials in dolmens to burials under tumuli. In this case the body was 
buried in a real dolmen (not in a stone box, as in the Crimea, where, as also in Trans- 
Caucasia, there are no real dolmens whatever), and a tumulus wars raised over it. The 
burial of the Tzarskaya Stanitza belongs to the same time and to the same gi’oup as the 
above-mentioned burials in Northern Caucasus, i.e. to the Aeneolithic and Copper Ages. 
In all these burials, as we shall see further on, are to be found forked weapons, as well as 
double-edged battleaxes, in other w'ords, e.xactly the most typical objects in the Astrabad 
treasure. 

From these general remarks I will pass on to a short anal\’sis of the separate weapons. 
A characteristic feature of the battleaxe (PI. Ill, fig. 13) is its tw'o edges, the one 
horizontal, the other vertical : in this point it differs from the typical Sumerian, Elamite 
and Egyptian axes of the same period, which have one edge only. Axes of this kind are 
depicted, for instance, on the Eannatun stela, and a number have been found in Sumerian 
cities and Elaml 

We have as yet no analogies in Mesopotamia and Egypt for the Astrabad double- 
edged battleaxe. I suppose, however, that this is purely accidental, since that type of 
battleaxe has developed everywhere from a type which closely resembles the Eastern 
battleaxe, i.e. the axe with a butt-end. The double-edged axe of the Astrabad type is 
found together with the latter type of axe on the Kuban river in the above-mentioned 
Maykop burial, which, as I have remarked several times already, is closely connected with 
protodynastic Egypt^ The same holds good also of Hungary, where more double-edged 

1 See Report of the luiperinl Arehueologkal Comuiissiun, 1898, pp. 33 foil., with Table I. 

- Sumerian and Egyptian axes of this type are widely known ; for Elam see especially the discoveries 
in Tei)e Ali-Abad, de iloRG.vx, Del. en Perse, Mfni. vm (.Iequier), p. 145, figs. 295 and 308. 

^ See Report of the htiperLol Aveluxeologiecd Cottinussion, 189*, p. 9, figs. .54 and 35. 
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battleaxes of the Copper Age have been found than anywhere else ; also of Crete and 
Serbia, where axes of this type belong to the Bronze Age\ 

Nor is it difficult to find analogies for the spear. Its shape is similar to that of speai’s 
found in Sumer, an excellent specimen being a colossal spear of one of the Kings of Kish 
bearing an inscription and an engraved figure". 

The form of the short dagger (PL III, fig. 12) is archaic. This is shaped like a long 
leaf, and has a handle to fix it into a wooden hilt, with two holes in the handle for nails. 
This pattern is typical of daggers belonging to the Age of Copper, and is found also in 
Turkestan®, as well as in Elam and Mesopotamia^ It is found also on the river Kuban in 
the above-mentioned burials’. Nor is it foreign to the Aegesin region, as is well-known. 

More original are the six prongs or forks, the chief weapons, evidently, of the owner 
of the treasure IPI. Ill, fig. 11). The only known contemporary parallel is found in two 
copper prongs fi-om the tomb in Tzarskaya Stanitza®. To a later period belong the sacred 
prongs from tombs in Trans-Caucasia of the Bronze Age and the early part of the Iron 
Age I Possibly, also, in Mesopotamia the shape of the prong has influenced the creation 
of the three-horned sceptre of the gods, — a combination of prong and mace. The copper 
mace of the Astrabad treasure finds an analogy in the above-mentioned burials in Trans- 
CaucasiaL 

The combination of a spearhead with two curved knives {PI. Ill, fig. 14) is most 
original; unfortunately we know nothing about its dimensions; possibly it may be an 
arrowhead in which case it must be compared with somewhat similar arrowheads from 
Elam and Lagash*. 

' For Hungary see F. vox Pclszkv, Die Kupferzeit in Ungnni (188-1), p. 23 with ftg. and pp. 6.5, 67, 69, 
and rf. pp. 63 foil. See further H.^MPEL, Zeitaekrift far Ethnolugk, 1896, pj). 69 foil, with figs. 2.5 and 28 ; 
lIoXTELins, Die Chronologie dee Aeltenu Bronzezett (1900), p. ICKf, fig.s. 262, 263 ; U^chelette, Ahuinel 
d' Arche'ulogie, vol. ii, p. 87, fig. 29 ; Flinders Petrie, Tools and Weapons, PI. XI, fig. 13.5. In Crete 
miniature bronze a.xes of the same type found in 1895 by .Sir Arthur Evans in Xaxos and Miletos belong 
to later times (L.5I.); I do not know whether they have been published; they are pre.served in the 
Ashinolean Museum at Oxford. To the time of Salnianassar II belong votive axes of the same type found 
in Assur in the foundations of the wails of the temple consecrated to Adad, see ML Axdr.xe, Der Anu-Adad 
Tempel in Assur (1909), p. 53, figs. 46, 47. 

2 See Dec., PI. V ter, fig. 1 ; King, Historg of Burner and Akkad, p. 229, fig. 58. Very similar in 
shape are the bronze spearheads from the earliest tomb.s of the Bronze Age in the neighbourhood of 
Carchemish; see Woolley, Lirerp. Ann. of Arch., vol. vi (1914), PI. XIX, o. 2 ; the.se are preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

® See PcMPELLY, Explorations in Turkestan, Expedition of 1904, vol. i, PI. XXXVI fi</. 10 • cf. 
fig. 246, and PI. XXXVIII, fig. 3 ; cf also fig. 280. > o > . • 

’ For Elam see de Morg.xx, Del. en Perse, Mdm. viii, p. 146, figs. 302, 303, 307 ; and cf. op. cit. 
Mluu. vii. ' ’ 

= Report of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, 1897, p. 9. 

Op. cit., 1898, Table II. 

' De Morg.xx, ADssion Bckatifiqne en Caucase, pp. 134 foil., and p. 137, fig 138 ; Rosler, Zeitschrift 
far Ethmlogie, 1896, p. 86, fig. 26, and p. 102, fig. 72; Belck, Zeitschr. far Etluiol., 1893, p 62 To 
much later times belong similar broiize and iron implements from As.syria, the Kingdom of Van and from 
Judea, .see L.xyard^ Discoreries in Nineceh and Babylon, p. 1.94; Lehm.vxx-H.ycpt, Ahh. d. (Jott. Ges. vol. ix 
(■190/;, p. 101, fig. 72 ; Haxdcock, The Archaeology of the Holy Land (1916), p. 187, fig. 50, 7. 

® See Rosler, op. cit., figs. 74 — 77. ” ’ 

9 See DE Morgan, Del. en Perse, Mem. viri, p. 146, fig. 304 ; Tepe Ali-Abad ; cf. MJm. vii, p. 82, 
fig.s. 200, 202-205 ; DE Sarzec and Heczey, Die., PI. XLIVtc-, fig. 6 ; Nouvdles foudles de 'Cello, p. U5. 
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The detailed analysis we have made of the Astrabad treasure shows, first of all, 
that the entire treasure belongs to a single period and cannot be imagined to consist 
of objects brought together by accident and belonging to different periods. The treasure 
consists of two kinds of objects, viz. (1) consecrated plate such as was used in temples, 
to which category , belong the golden goblet and libation- vessel, the golden mace-head, 
the two stone \-essels and the two statuettes of a goddess, and (2) the rich set of copper 
weapons. 

All these objects, probably, taken together, composed a treasure belonging to some 
local ruler or “Patesi” of the city on whose site the tell now stands. This “ Patesi ” 
evidently ruled simultaneously with the most ancient “ Patesis ” of Lagash and the earliest 
Pharaohs of Egypt. In style and ornamentation these objects are so closely akin to objects 
found in Egypt, Tello and Elam, and especially the two last-named places, that it might 
possibly be supposed that they had been made in those centres of culture, and were sub- 
sequently brought to the Caspian shores. In my opinion, however, such a supposition is 
quite unacceptable. Despite their resemblance to articles from Tello and Susa, the objects 
from Astrabad have di.stinctive features of their own, especially in the case of the stone 
vessels, the statuettes and the weapon.s. The analysis of these objects has shown that the 
analogies lead us not only to Elam, but also to Asia Minor and to Trans-Caucasia. We 
have to deal, doubtless, not with imported articles', but with an independent local culture, 
one of the branches of the far-spreading culture that later on developed independently 
alike in Mesopotamia, in Egypt, and on the shore.s of the river Kuban. The relation 
between the Astrabad treasure and the Sumerian culture, which is the best known of all 
to us, is the same as the relation between Su7ner and Elam. No one would think of 
affirming that the ancient, typically Stiraerian objects from Elam were brought to that 
place from Sumer. The close connection between the objects froni Astrabad and those 
from Egypt raises anew the old question as to the close connection of Egypt at this period 
with the cultural world of Nearer Asia. 

Unfortunately the treasure of Astrabad stands practically alone. It is to bo regretted 
that Russian and Persian Turkestan are almost unexplored, archaeologically .speaking. 
During the conquest of Turkestan by the Ru.s.sians, General Komaroff, in his time, ex- 
cavated several tells, but the results of these explorations were never properly studied and 
published. I do not even know, and owing to my absence from Russia cannot find out, 
the places where the objects discovered during Komaroff’s exploration are preserved, and 
whether they were published at all. Gf later exploration work by Russian archaeologists 
in Turkestan, that in connection with the ruins near Samarkand is the principal. The 
excavations in Aphnvsiab yielded very intere.sting results, but the objects discovered there 
belong to a much later time than the period at present interesting usk Persian Turkestan 
ha.s been even le.ss explored than the Russian part. At the end of the last century 
de Morgan- published a very interesting archaeological survey of it, but his woi-k there 
went no farther than this. An attempt made by him to excavate one of the tells near 


' KoxDAKotF, lOL.sToi ami Rkix.vch, Aiifi'iiiiti-i d<; hi llasse iliiridiunale, pp. 35 foil. ; Strzygovski 
AU<n li‘<ii» [1918;, p]). 292 foil, 

- De Mokuan, vul. IV (1896', pp. 127 foil. ; compare the appended 

geu;^rapItioaI uiaps ; tart*is > Paris ISiJo;, C>trte d^'s ru'es uitAndioaales d^ fn J/eu Caspienne, entre V Atrek et la 
frontiere Rv.s.-ie de Lenkoran, 
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Astrabad was unfortunately unproductive of results. It is to be regretted that the Persian 
authorities did not allow de Morgan to complete his successfully started exploration of the 
tumulus Khargush-Tepe h 

The only' serious excavation that has been made in Russian Turkestan, near Askhabad, 
is that undertaken by the expedition of the American geologist, R. Pumpelly, who worked 
together with Hubert Schmidt, the well-known German student of prehistoric times. Two 
tumuli near Anau were explored with great care and in much detail. The results of these 
highly scientific explorations were splendidly published in 1908-. The general picture, as 
painted by Komaroff, Pumpelly and de Morgan, is striking. A glance at the maps in the 
earlier works of de Morgan and Pumpelly" is sufficient to win unreserved acceptance for 
Pumpelly’s characterization of the locality. “ These (formerly' occupied) sites,” he says on 
p. xxvii of his general introduction, “abound to such an extent that we might call Southern 
Turkestan with the valleys of the Tedjent, Murgab, Oxus, Zeravshan and Fergana, a 
cemetery' whose graves are the wasted and half-buried mounds of vanished cities.” 

The discoveries made by Pumpelly and the above described treasure from Astrabad 
show that a considerable part of the Turkestan tells belong to very' ancient times, indeed 
to the same period to which belong also the most ancient objects discovered in Elam and 
Mesopotamia, i.e. to the time when metals were introduced, to the Aeneolithic Age and the 
Age or Copperf At the same time these discoveries also show that here too, as in Meso- 
potamia and Elam, there is found at the end of the Neolithic Period a completely developed 
culture of a high ty^pe to the origin and root of which, however, the local discoveries provide 
no clue. Possibly^ this culture had been introduced into Turkestan, as well as into Elam 
and Mesopotamia, from abroad, and there found a fertile soil in which to grow and blossom. 

It is a highly' interesting fact that Pumpelly' ’s discoveries completely confirm the 
standpoints suggested bv the Astrabad treasure. The painted pottery from the earliest 
layers of the northern and southern tumuli of Anau shows the closest relation to the painted 
pottery of the first and second styles at Susa. This was flatly denied at the time by Hubert 
Schmidt, who dealt with a part only of the materials discovered in Susa by' de Morgan, but 
so careful and conscientious an explorer as E. Pettier could no longer deny it when once he 
had to deal with the whole of the materials discovered in Elam. It is true that in Anau 
we no longer find that kind of naturalism turning into geometrization, which is so character- 
istic a feature in the ornamentation of the most ancient painted pottery' of Elam ; the shape 
ot the vessels from Anau is much coarser and more primitive than the shape of the Elam 
vessels ; this may be explained, possibly', by the fact that the inhabitants of Anau did not 
use the potter’s wheel. But most significant is the existence of a close relationship between 


' See DE Morgan, lo':. dt. 

R. PciiPELLV, ExplorotioM in Turkestan, Expedition of 190t. Prehistoric Civilisation of Anau. 
tVci.bhiugton 1908. 

^ Compare Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkestan, Expedition of 1903. Wiwhitwtoii 1905 n 155 
and p. 217. ° ^ ’ 

^ The ab, solute chronology is questionable. The dates given by H. Schmidt, based on analogies with 
1\ e.stern jLsc-overies, are undoubtedly too low. One must .start from the dates determined by Elam. The 
painted pottery of Elam i.s con.siderably older than the first Pate.sis of Lagash, the contemporaries of the 
second period of the painted pottery of Susa. But if thi.s lie so, the Elamitic pottery belongs to a period 
not liter than 4000 b.c. The painted pottery of Anau also is probably simultaneous with the second 
period ot the painted pottery of Susa, i.e. it belongs to the period 4000 — 3000 B.c. Cf. W. King Histon 
of tia/ner o/fd Ak’l'arJj Z^yOioW. . • - i j 
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the geometrical ornaments of Susa and Tepe-Mussian on the one hand, and of Anau on 
the other. Some of the most striking features must be indicated. In both cases a strange 
preference is shown for triangles, partly with concave sides ; in both cases there are rows 
of zigzag linesh the chess-board^ pattern is found, and the net-work pattern^ is in common 
use ; in both cases rows of triangles are used and combinations ot rhombuses and triangles^; 
a love of dented lines” is also traceable, and a tendency to choose cross-like" ornaments, 
and so forth". 

All this shows that we have to deal with a closely-related development, with one 
common traditicm, developing differently in different localities. Anau is more primitive 
and coarser, and has the appearance of being somewhat more provincial and belated, but 
I cannot entirely agree with Pettier, when he says that the pottery of Anau produces the 
impression “ d’une industrie parfaitement apparentee a celle de Suze, mais dans un etat 
de decadence et de degenerescence plus que de formation.” “ On y sent,” he continues, 
“comme dans le geometrique de Ehagae et de I’Annenie (Perrot and Chipiez, vol. v, 
pp. 868 foil.), des habitudes plutot machinales”®. It is quite probable that painted pottery 
came to Anau in its simplest and purely geometrical form, but this geometrization is 
strikingly rich, and I am quite sure that in other tells in Turkestan we shall find its 
naturalistic prototypes. Clearly, therefore, the potteries of Anau and Elam are contem- 
porary and related, but each followed its own independent line of development, of more 
elaborate style in Elam, but of a simpler kind in Anau. 

At the present time it is impossible to determine the place where this painted pottery 
actually originated, and indeed the time has not yet arrived even for conjectures on this 
subject. We shall have to wait, at the very least, for the publication of the data con- 
cerning the very interesting neolithic necropolis at Eridu, and near Van, where painted 
pottery was discovered; the published specimens of this painted pottery show a very close 
relationship with Elam and Turkestan”. Practically nothing is known about the painted 
pottery found- in the neighbotirhood of Carchenii.sh by Hogarth’s expedition. We do not 
know, even, whether any parts of it go back so far as the Neolithic Period On the other 
side we are awaiting a detailed exact analysis of the neolithic painted pottery from the 
Danube and the Dnieper regions, many of whose features stand in so strikingly close con- 

' See PuMi-ELLY, op. fit., Vol. I, PI. XXII, fig. 5 ; ue Morg.vn, De'{. en Perse, Mem. xiii (Pottier), 
p. 36, fig. 1:24. 

- PcJiPELLY, op. fit., PL XXV, tig. 1 ; Pottier, op. fit., p. 36, fig. 125. 

3 Puiii’ELLY, op. fit., p. 133, figs. 106 foil., PL XXII ; Pottier, op. cit, PL II, fig. 2, PL III, fig. 5 and 
often. 

^ PuMPELLY', op. fit., p. 137, tigs. 132, 133, 134 ; Pottier, PL VI, figs. 1, 4, 5 and often. 

“ PuJiPELLY, op. fit., PL XXIV, fig. 5 : PL XXVII, tig. 2 ; Pottier, op. cit., PL X, figs. 5, 7. 

" PuMPELLY, op. fit., PL XXXII, fig. 1 : p. 137, fig. 135 ; Pottier, ibidem. 

' E.speoiaIly iii.structive i.s a comparison with the geometrical ornaments of some ves-sels from Tejie- 
Miis.sian, Del. en Perse, Miim. viii, pp. 94 foil., figs. 152 foil. 

s See Pottier, Del. en Per.^e, Mem. xiii, }>. 71. 

” The excavation.s made by Capt. R. Campbell Thompson near the ancient Sumerian city Eridu are 
known to me only by the report of the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries published in the “ Times ” 
of 31.st January, 1918. Pottery wa.s found in the e.xplored necropoli.s of the X’eolithic Period *■ made of buff 
wheel-turned clay, painted with geometric designs in black,” and this is compared by the discoverer with 
ceramics of the first period of Snsa. For e.vcavations near Van, see W. King in the Proceedings of the 
Sofiety of Bihliful Archneology for 1912, pp. 276 foil. 

See Woolley in Lirerpejol Amuds of Areluieotogy, vol. vi (1914;. 
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nection with particular features of the Susan potteryh After that alone may it be possible 
to say whether the painted pottery was imported into the river-valleys from far-away 
Central Asia, or whether it was developed by the local population in a number of different 
centres, the people having gradually descended into the valleys from the mountains and 
having communicated their cultural achievements to neighbours either by migration or by 
exchange. 

The objects from Astrabad open up to us an aspect of the cultural development of 
Turkestan quite different from that of Anau. We have to deal here not with a small popula- 
tion of land-toilers of poor culture, as in Anau, where only potsherds and a few metallic 
objects remain, but with one possessing a culture and a state-organization evidently as 
richly developed as in Tello and Susa and in protodynastic Egypt ; we are without written 
texts, it is true, but I have no doubt whatsoever that a systematic exploration of the 
perished cities of Turkestan will render us a rich harvest of written texts, probably in 
cuneiform characters. People who knew how to manufacture golden vessels with reliefs 
and engravings as well as their Elamite neighbours, could not possibly remain in ignorance 
of the art of writing that had already come into popular use in Elam and Mesopotamia 
about the same time. Unfortunately we have no pottery either, but I have no doubt 
that excavations in Turkestan will give us a wealth of materials in this direction too, and 
will show that here also painted pottery died out gradually, ceding its place to vessels with 
engraved ornaments, as we have seen in Tello. 

Anyhow the Astrabad treasure has, I think, opened up to us a new world. It raises 
anew the question of the roots whence sprung the cultures of Elam and Mesopotamia^, and 
whence many peculiar features of protodynastic Egypt were derived. It shows that this 
culture covered a much wider i-egion than was supposed before. 

If I am right in including the delta of the Kuban river’ in the sphere of the same 
culture, it will then become apparent that we are concerned with a number of localities 
analogous in geographical, geological and economic structure — deltas of great rivers that 
required hard work and constant attention from men, but returned a generous reward for 
toil from the artificially-watered soil, in fact a land which was always leading on the people 
towards a settled, hardworking life, and converting cattle-breeders into agriculturists and 
creating a rich material and spiritual culture, the original basis of the contemporary culture 
of Asia and Europe. 

I am unable positiv'cly to state that these conclusions of mine are right, but I think 
they ought at all events to be examined and either confirmed or refuted. To achieve this 
purpose, it is indispensable first of all to get good photographs of the objects discovered in 
Astrabad, if indeed the objects themselves, which probably are still preserved in the treasury 

> For boiue very iiitcre.stiiig couiparibOii.s, which could bo gi'oatly added to, .see G. Wilke, Kultur- 
b-iziiikmigea Z'rw:h(a hahen, Onent "nd Earopa, in MannmbibUothek, Xo. 10 (Wurzburg 191.3), pp. 4.5 foil., 
tigs. .59—79. These comparisons show what a close relationship exists between the pottery of Anau, Elam 
and Egypt, as well as the wide area covered by the pottery that makes u.se of the spiral and meander 
patterns. The autlr ir’s conclusions arc, however, fanta.stic and unacceptable. 

- See Kixg. bn:, cit. 

■’ I here expressly avoid the very imp<jrtant questions of the relationship between the pottery of Susa 
on the one .side and, on the other, the jiainted pittery employing the spiral and the meander, i.e. the 
Neolithic and Aeiieolithic ceramics of the reservoire of the Danube, the Bug and the Dnieper; the 
relation.ship between both these styles of pittery cannot be done atvay with by pa.s.sing over it in silence or 
by denying it. bur this some of the coincitlences are far too striking. 
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of the Shah of Persia h are unobtainable. It is impossible for me personally to help in this 
direction, but France or England might easily arrange something of the kind by the help 
of their diplomatic representatives. At the same time it is most important in the interest 
of science that systematic excavations should be made in a number of tells near Astrabad, 
and above all in the tell where the treasure which I have analysed was discovered. 
Nor would this be difficult to accomplish — the Allied forces are very near to Astrabad. 
It must not be forgotten that Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt was the starting point of all 
the gi-eat results which have opened our eyes and unveiled the past of Egypt. 

1 The proper place to keep these objects is not the treasury of the Shah, hut a great scientifically 
organized Museum, 
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THE VICEROYS OF ETHIOPIA^ 


By Professor GEORGE A. REISNER 


In working over the material bearing on the excavations of the Harvard-Boston 
Expedition in Dongola Province, I have found it necessary to prepare a list of the Egyptian 
viceroys of Ethiopia diu-ing the New Empire. I submit below the list I have made in the 
hope that it may be of use to others and may receive additions from material which htis 
not been available to me. 

The main list contains only those officials who certainly bore the title of “ king’s son.” 
Those whose title is open to question and those who are only called ‘‘overseer of the 
Southern Lands” are given at the end of the main list. The references to the inscriptions 
are not exhaustive, being mei’ely such as are sufficient to establish the evidence. The 
dates in years are entirely tentative, made in order to show the possible continuity of the 
terms of office. The sub-titles of the viceroys are given in full, so far as is possible from 
the publications. 

The following is a summary of the list to be discussed below. 


1. 

Thuwre. 

Amenemopet 


no. ]0. 

2. 

.8eiii. 

Ainenhotpe 


no. 5,'?}. 

:b 

Xehi. 

Dliiitmose ... 


no. 7. 

4. 

It'e.ser.satet. 

Hekanaklit . . . 


no. 12. 

' 

?; Ainenhotpe. 

Heriljor 


no. 22. 

0 . 

MerniOse. 

Hori'l 


no. 17. 

1 . 

Dhutwu.se. 

Hori 11 


no. 18. 

H, 

Hiivvy. 

Hiiwy 


no. 8. 

9. 

Paser I. 

Memio.se 


no. 6. 

10. 

Amenomopet. 

Messuwy 


no. 15. 

11. 

Yuni. 

Xehi 


no. 3. 

12. 

Hekanaklit. 

Nesikhoirsu 


no. 24. 

13. 

Pa.ser II. 

Paifankh 


no. 23. 

14. 

.Sethauw. 

Paneh.'si 


no. 21. 

l.'j. 

Yessnwy. 

Paser I 


no. 9. 

16. 

Sety. 

Pa.se r II ... 


no. 13. 

17. 

Hori I. 

Ramesseiiakht 


no. 2U( i) 

18. 

Hori II. 

>Seni ... 


no. 2. 

19 

(/ Wentawuat. 

.Sethauw 


no. 14. 

20 1 

?; Ranie.s.senakht. 

Sety 


no. 16. 

21. 

Paueb.si. 

Thuwre 


no. 1. 

22. 

Herdior. 

Wentawuat 


no. 19 ('ft 

23. 

Paifaiikh. 

We.ser.satot ... 


no. 4. 

24. 

Ne.'ikhonsu. 

f uni 


no. 11. 


' ( '.■rtaiii inoditicitiuii- in tliv trmi.sliteivitioii^ of jirojier n<aiie.> have boon 
the ii-aioe ot tins J'lanud ; l,nt such alter.Uioiis have been rostrioted as far as 


Wade in order to conform to 
[lossible. — Eu. 
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I. DETAILED DISCUSSION 

1. Thuwre 

a. Amosis I. 

b. Amenophis I, 
year 7. 

c. Amenophis I, 
year 8. 

d. Tuthmosis I, 
year 1. 

e. Tuthmosis I, 
year 3. 

f. Hatshepsut I 

2. Sexi. C'((. 1537— 1501 (0494 0. Under Tuthmosis I and Tuthmosis II. 

a. Aniosi.s I. “Ocer^ecrof...’' Semneh, temple, third period of con- 

struction: £54-,, IV, pp. 39 — 41, The 
name i.s lo.st but is identified as Seni 
by Sethe. 

Amenophis I. Ocerseer of the grananj of Amun, di- Same inscription. 

I'ectov oh >co/'i's i/i Koeiuihf' 

Tuthmosis I, '' Ki/iy’s son, ocersevr of the Southern Same inscription. 

3 ’ear 3 or after. Landn.’’ 

Tuthmosis II. Titles illegible but probablt’ as above. Same inscription. 

b. Tuthmosis II. “ Topnreh of the Southern Cltii, overseer Kummeh, temple, doorway in the wall 

of the granary of Ainun, kiny's son, which wa.s reinscribed Iw Tuthmosis 
overseer of the Sou.thern Lands.’ II, Crk., iv, p. 142: ’‘All the Mazay 

are reckoned to him.” 

c. Undated. Bre.vsted: “■ viceroy of ynbia.'' Kummeh, in the court, three graffiti of 

two viceroN’s : names expunged but 
one legible as Seni : Breasted, Amer. 
•Town. Sen. Lang., 1908, p. 10.5. 

Thus the viceroy Seni is recorded by name in two inscriptions, both found in the 
temple of Kummeh. Prof Sethe, in his translation of the Urkunden, as I am informed by 
Mr Griffith, identities the viceroy of a above with Seni on the basis of the date and the 
titles, and that identification is certainly correct. The resulting conclusion is that the 
viceroy Seni held office from the 3rd year of Tuthmosis I, or .soon thereafter, to the time of 
Tuthmosis II. 

’ Sethe identifies the vozier We..-er (Gardiser-Weigall, Cat, no. 61 1 with the vezier Amen-weser 
(loc. eit., no. 131). So also Xewberry, IJfe of Rekkmara, p. 15. In the Silsileh cenotaph Thuwre appears 
at the head of a row of the daughters of A'amathu (facing a row of his son.s) and was certainlv a member 
of the family. He appears to have been still alive, but could not have Gen in service although he retained 
his service title as a courtesy title. 


Ca. 1549 — 1537. Under Amenophis I and Tuthmosis I. 

“■ Conimuadant of BuhenT Biihen, northern temple, doorwav’ of 

Amosis I, two inscriptions : Rax- 
dall-M.vcIver, Buken, p. 88. 

“ King’s son of the Southern Region.” Semneh, on rocks : Bre.vsted, in A raer. 

■Jovrn. Sen. Lang., 1908, p. 108. 

“ Hereditary prince, toparch, royal seal- Uronarti, below Semneh; copied by 
hearer, sole cornpaiiion, favourite of Steindorft : L rk., IV, p. 78. 
the king in the Southern Lands,..., 
ki/ig’s son:’ 

“ King’s son, over.seer of the Southern Coronation decree, stelae from Buhen 
Lands.” and Haifa: Crk., IV, pp. 79 — 81. 

“ Kiny's son.” Sehel, two inscriptions : Crk., iv, pp. 89 

—90. 

“King’s son, overseer of the Southern West Silsileh, cenotaph of the lezier. 
Lands.” (Xo longer in service.) Weser : Griffith, in Froc. Soc. Bill. 

Arch., Veil. XII, p. 104'. 
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Seni’s name in the two graffiti in the court of the temple of Kumuieh (e, above) has 
been ‘•expunged by enemies,” according to Prof Breasted. Now, inscrijjtion h, in the .same 
temple, is written on the doorway in.scribed by Puthmosis II and set in a wall which 
appears to have been previously inscribed by Tuthmo.sis III and Hatshepsut. I he name 
of Hatshepsut has been changed to that of Tuthmosis II (Sethe), apparently at the same 
time at which the doorway was made and the imscription ot Seni written on it. Thus it 
Prof Sethe s explanation of the succession of these rulers be correct, the inscription h ot 
Seni was written in the joint reign of Tuthmosis II and Tuthmosis III or about the years 
6 — S of Tuthmosis III. .See further under Xehi, below. 


3. Xehi. Cu. L'jOO — 14.53. Under Tuthmo.sis HI and Hatshepsut(?,). 


n. III, 

\ ear i. 

h Tutlmio^is III, 

\c,U' ii' . 


r. Tiitlmio^-i' III, 

d. TiitliiaoM.s III, 
\ e.ir :i3. 

Tllthlno^i^ III, 
\ oar 'I'l. 

/. Tuthuio»i.> III, 
\e.ir 52. 
\VKIO.\t.L., 


tj. Tuthuio'is III, 
ruling aliino. 


/(. Tuthmu'i^ III, 

Lite. 

i Uiiiiatt’il. 


J. L'mlateil. 


s so/fj i>t tliH 

LoiidnS 

Hvredltary pi'ii}ce, topurc/t. [roi/a/ 
hmrer, favouriti- of the I'i’/'c/] in the 
Southern Lands, kings son, orerseer 
of the Southern Lands:’ 

Kings son, ornrseer ot the Southern 
Lunds.' 

'‘'Hereditary yrinee, toparrh 

kings son, orerseer of the Southern 
Lands.’’ 

Bre.istkD; '^vieeroy.’’ Cf. t, I'clow. 

" Hereditary prinee, toparch, royal seal- 
hearer, .sole cornpanion,ete. Iplirase.s), 
king's .son, orerseer o^ the Southern 
Lands. ' 

"Royal herald ' < Urk.]. 

’’Hereditary prince, to parch, royal seal- 
hearer, e.cceUent faoourite of the Lord 
of the Tu'o Lands, king’s son, overseer 
of the Southern Lands.’’ 

Same title.s : 22 X add.s ; ’’favourite ot 
the h'ing in Ta-Set." 

Ij Appointed ‘’first king's herald’’ ; 

‘2 Appointed "king's .son, overseer of 
the Southern. L^an.ds.” 

’' Ilereilita ry prince, topmrch, royal ,'ieid- 
hearer, sole Conipa nton, etc., kings 
son, overseer of the Southern Lands.” 

ItKE.r.sTED ; ’'viceroy. ' 


.Senineh, temple, the earliest part : 
Urk., IV, p. 19d. The name lu.st 
hut wa.s undonhtedl\ A'elii. 

Semneh, tempde, earlie.'-t [lart : Urk.. iv, 
pp. 985 — 986. 

XearToinboscpiany, oiirock.s: Cre.vst- 
EP, Joarn. Sem. Lang., 1908, 

p. 47 ("reads •'Ani ’). 

Buhen, temple of Hat.shep.sut, 11th 
liilliir, euloijhon to iirscription of 
Tuthmosis HI : Urk., iv, p. 800 ; 
E-vxd.vll-MacIver, Buhen, p. 27. 

Sni Island, rock insorijitioii : Bre-Vsted, 
Anier. Jou.rn. SeiH. Lang., 1908, p. 98. 

Ihrimf grotto of Tuthmosis III: Urk., 
IV, p. 983; BREA.STED, Anc. Bee., 
Yol. ii, 652 ; AVeioall, Loiver Siihia, 
p. 121 ; and probably, Bre.a.sted, 
A'nier. Journ. Sera. LAing., 190C, p. 
38. 

Buhen, temple of Hatshepsut, on the 
doorway of the part added by Tuth- 
mosis III : Urk., IV, p. 9S5 ; Eaxdall- 
AIalTver, Buhen, p. 25 (5 8,i. 

Buhen, 22 X and 23 S : Eaxdall- JI ac- 
IvER, Buhen, pp. 42 and 43. 

Semueh, wall of the late.st period: Urk., 
IV, p. 987. His territory was from 
Xekheh to the fnaitier ( = Karay). 

Sai Island : Urk., i v, p. 898. .See e, aljove. 

Kunimeh, .sandstone stela, now in Chi- 
cago: Bre.vsteo, Anier. .lonm.. Sem. 
Lang., 1908, p. 105. 


' Xot to be totifiiM-d with the grotto at Ellesiyeli, wliieli has two inscriptions on the fa 9 ade dated one 
to year .71 and the other to an illegible tear i'26 or 42 or 51;. 
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k. Undated. 


1. Funerary. 


Xearl}' illegiljle inscriptions beginning 
^'lector ofAmiai'’ and ending “king’s 
son.” 


A. “King’s son " ; “first king she raid” ; 
“king's son, orerseer of the Honthern 
Lands.” 

B. “King’s son, orerseer of the Southern 
Lands, first king’s herald” ; “king’s 
son, overseer of the Southern Lands, 
overseer of the adininistration [IJudg- 
nient-hall ?).'" 

t'. “King’s son”; “'king’s son, ocerseei' 
of the Southern Lands.” 


Sehol : de Moroan, Cat. des 3Lon. 
Vol. I, p. 89, no. 65. Below is a 
smaller figure with “ Nehi” above it, 
but I am unable to make out the 
connection. 

A. Sarcophagus, sandstone, in Berlin : 
U rk., IV., p. 983. 

B. Pyramidion, sand.stone, in Florence: 
loc. cit. 


C, Wooden shau-ahti, found by Petrie 
behind the Ramesseum: loe. cit. and 
Petrie, SLv Temples, PI. II, no. 1. 


The inscription c requires an explanation. The name has been erased but seemed to 
Prof. Breasted to be ‘’Ani ’ (Yuni ?). The name of the king is reported to be Menkheperre^ 
(Tuthmosis III) and the date clearly the year 20. Prof Breasted suggests that the name 
might possibly have been meant for Menkheperuwre^ tTnthmo.sis IV) but notes that the 
date is incompatible with our present knowledge of the length of the reign of Tuthmosis IV. 
Thus the conclusion seems to be that the inscription is of the year 20 of Tuthmosis III. 
In that case, the name of the viceroy is probably Vein, and indeed the traces left by an 
erased Nehi might easily be held to be the traces of an erased Ani (or Yuni). 

The inscriptions thus proposed for Nehi are dated in the 2nd, the 20th, the 23rd, the 
25th, and the 52nd yeans of Tuthmosis III, and in the later part of his reign (y, h. above). 
It is clear that Nehi was the viceroy of Tuthmosis III in the first year or two of his reign 
and also during the whole of his sole reign after the death of Hatshepsut. If the solution 
proposed by Sethe for the succession of the kings of Egypt during this period be correct, 
then Seni (see above), the nominee of Tuthmosis II, was superseded by Nehi during the 
iirst few years of Tuthmosis III, was restored to office during the years 6 — 8, and was 
finally dismissed some time between the year 8 and the year 20 of Tuthmosis III. The 
erasures of the names of Seni and Nehi are not incompatible with this explanation; but 
the cpiestion arises why, when each of these returned to power, they did not restore their 
names. And why did Nehi not expunge the name of Seni on the doorway in Kummeh 
temple when he finally returned as viceroy I It is clear that the explanation of the 
erasures of these names must await the definitive solution of the larger question of the 
royal succession. 

The difficulty in the viceroyalty of Nehi is due to the lack of dated inscriptions from 
the reign of Hatshepsut, or in other words from the years 3 to 19 of Tuthmosis III. It 
Nehi simply succeeded Seni in the 2nd year of Tuthmosis III, then he probably ruled 
continuously from that year until the time of the next dated inscription (vear 20). If Seni 
returned to the office of viceroy during the years b — 8 of Tuthmosis III, other possibilities 
suggest themselves. Hatshepsut may have appointed a viceroy of her own, whose name 
has been lost, and Nehi may not have returned to Ethiopia until Tuthmosis III became 
sole ruler. However, it seems to me more probable that Nehi was the viceroy during the 
reign of Hatshepsut as well as that of Tuthmosis III, and I have so placed him in the list 
awaiting further evidence. 
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4. Wesersatet. Cu. 1453 — 1420(0- Under Amenophis II. 


a. Amenophis II. 

“Hereditary prince, toparch. [the royal 
seal-hearerl iso/e] couipanion, king’s 

Ihrim, fourth .shrine, Auionophis II, on 
the doorway : ( 'H.AMroi.Liox, Notices, 


son, overseer of the Southern Lands. ' 

p. 84 ; Levs., Idenkm., Text, Vol. v, 
p. 123; Wekjai.l, LoicerNahia, p. 122. 

b. Undated. 

“King's son, orerseer of the Southern 
Lands.” 

Seht‘1: l)E MorCtAX, Cat. des Mon., No\. i, 
p. 86. no. 28: Levs.. Denkni., Text, 
Yol. IV, p. 126. 

c. Funerary y,'. 

isaine titles as a, alwjve. 

Stela from Buhen, now in Briti.sh ilu- 
seum ; Eaxdajx-M.acIver. Buhen, 
2 '. 96; Br. Mus., Guide to Sculptures, 
11. 145. 


5. Amexhotpe. (7a. 1420 — 1410(?). Under Tuthmosis IV(0 and Ainenophis 111(0- 


o. Amcuo})liis IIIi'p. 


'■ Ocerneei' of t/ie cattle of Aniiin, director 
of icorks in the South and the North, 
head of the stable of his Majesty, 
kiafs son of Kush, orerseer of the 
Southern Lands, mighty one of the 
king, praised one of the Good God, 
k ing's scribe."' 


8ehel, graffito , DE Morgax, Cat. des 
Mon., Ynl. I, p. 92, no. 108 ; Leps., 
Denkni., Text, VoL iv, p. 125, no. .3 a 
{"unter Amenophis III”). 


Tlie inscription was copied independently for the two publications and leaves no doubt 
as to the existence of a viceroy named Amenhotpe. The date, however, is not so certain. 
De Morgan has noted nothing which might indicate the date. Lepsius clearly connected 
the inscription with the name of Amenophis III, and if the Teodhand had given us a 
drawing showing the relation between the inscription and the name of Amenophis III, the 
question might have been determinable. As the matter stands, all which can be said is 
that Amenhotpe appears from his single record to have been a viceroy of Amenophis III. 

Now, as will be shown below, the titles “kintjts son of Kush” and “fan-beurer on the 
king’s right ” came into use for the viceroy in the time of Amenophis III. None of the 
viceroys Nus. 1-4 ever bears either of these titles and practically all the viceroys after 
No. 5 bear both these titles in one or more of their inscriptions, although in some cases the 
title of fan-bearer is only indicated by the fon shown in the representation. Moreover, the 
attitudes of the viceroys in the pictures accompanying the inscriptions became more or less 
stereotyped in the reign of Amenophis III and particularly in the viceroyalty of Mermose 
(see Plate in the next no. of this Journal). When the titles and the drawing of Amenhotpe 
are examined in comparison with those of the other viceroys, it becomes significant that he 
is a "kings son of Kush but not a fan-bearer, that he is shown in an attitude quite 
different from any of the others, with a sekhem-nt-AS over the left shoulder. As a “kings 
son of Kush,” Amenhotpe must be after Wesersatet, while his lack of the fan-bearer title 
and hi.s attitude in the diawing woiilfl place him before Mermo.se. It must be remembered 
that the titles in the inscription are very full, a fact that makes the omission of the title of 
fan-bearer very unlikely. 

Ihus all the (widenco available confirms the significance of Lepsius’ note (“unter 
Amenophis III”) and makes it extremely probable that the inscription under discussion 
was made in the early part oi the reign of Amenophis III. 
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The question remains as to who was the viceroy under Tuthmosis IV. No record is 
preserved of a viceroy dated to that reign. We have Wesersatet under Amenophis II and 
Amenhotpe under Amenophis III. As far as the possibilities go, either of these might 
have had a term of office long enough to cover the reign of Tuthmosis IV. On the rock 
islet called Konosso, there are two records of Tuthmosis IV, one of which is the stela of the 
year 7 mentioning a revolt in Wawat (de Morgan, Cat. des Mon., Vol. i, p, 66). Year 
these, there are several records which mention the tutor Hekareshut ; the tutor Hekar- 
neheh, the king’s messenger ( ?) ; the king’s herald, Re^ ; the Prince Amenhotpe (afterwards 
Amenophis III): and the prince A’a.kheperuwre'". The inscriptions in the tomb of 
Hekarneheh (Leps., Denhu., Text, Vol. ill, p. 360) connect Hekarneheh and Hekareshut 
with this same prince Amenhotpe and prove that he is a royal prince, not the viceroy 
Amenhotpe. But the existence of a titulary “ king’s son ” Amenhotpe and a real “ king’s 
son ” Amenhotpe in the same reign would suggest an e.xplanation of the origin of the title 
'■ king’s son of Kush.” In other word.s, the title of the viceroy may have been altered in 
the reign of Tuthmosis IV to “king’s son of Kush ’’ in order to make clear the distinction 
between the two “ king’s sons ” both called Amenhotpe. The lack of definite evidence 
forces me unwillingly to weigh such imponderabilia. A certain conclusion is out of the 
question, but the material as it stands shows that Amenhotpe was in office in the early part 
of the reign of Amenophis III, and that he had probably been appointed by Tuthmosis IV 
in succession to Wesersatet. 

6. MermOse. Cu. 1410 — 1370. Under Amenophis III. 

«. Amenophis III, “King's son, vxitrltfnl for his lord, Semneh stela, now in Briti-sh Museum: 
year 5(?\ farovriP: of the Good God, orerseer G.vuthier, Lirre des rois, Vol. II, p. 

of the lands of Kush to its length, 3:I6: Bre.\sted, .l/ic. Ree., Yol. ii, 

king's scribe.” §§ 851 — 855. The revolt in Ibhet. 


h. Amenophis III. 

“ Ki/ig's son.” 

tVady Ahbiid (Redestyeh), graffito near 
rock temple; Leps., Denkm., Text, 
Vul. IV, p. 83. 

Amenophis III. 

“King's son of Kush.” 

West Silsileh, graffito : Leps., Denkni., 
Te.xt, Vol. IV, p. f)5. 

d. Amenophis III. 

“Kings son of Kush.” 

Near Assuan, graffito : Leps., Benkm., 
Text, Vol. TV, p. 117 ; de Moro.vn, 
Cat. des Mon., Vol. I, p. 39, no. 177. 

e. Amenophis III. 

“Favourite of the king in the southern 

(pin.) citu ;'.sing.), ;3 groups lost 

ending with mountain-sign,) to its 
lengthf), king's scribe,....” 

Near Assuan, graffito: Petrie, Reason, 
PI. X, no. 274 ; DE Morgax, op. cit., 
p. 27, no. 204 : over another graffito 
and hard to read. 

/. Amenophis III. 

“King's son.” 

Sehel : Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. iv, 
p. 12.‘); DE Morgan, op. cit., p. 91, 
no. 96. 

<j. Amenophis III. 

“King's son tf Kush.” 

Bigeh : Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. iv, 
p. 174. 

h. Undated. 

'• King's son.” 

Ellesiyeh, rock temple of T uthmosi.s III, 
facade, graffi toot Ameueniopet: Leps., 
Denkm., Text, Vol. v, p. 115 . See 
Viceroys, nos. 7 a and 8 f. 

i. Amenophis HI. 

!ion of Kitsh, 

over-V' r of the HnuUn'i'ii Luvd$s 

o/t the h'nfj s nyhty MFryiiirs- 

radse" 

loiiihos: L?:ps., Denkm. ^ Text, Vol. v, 
P- 244. 

Juuru. of Egypt. 

Arch. VI. 

0 
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j. F uucrary. 


k. Undated. 


1. Funerary. 


m. Undated. 
!>. Funerary. 


"King's son'"; '"ling’s son of Kush”; 
‘‘fnn-hearcj'on the king’s night, king' s 
Son, oi'e/'seen of the Southenn Lo nds, 
oi'ifseer of the Gold Ln nds of Amun ~ 
"Kings son, overseer of the Southern 
Lunds, fa n-beurer : "king’s son.” 

"Kings son of Knsh; 


"Kings son, fu n-beurer on the king's 
right:' 

"King's son."’ 


Granite sareophagU' in the Itritish 
Museunn'Kurnet Murr.u i: G.ruTHlEK, 
Lirre des rois, Ii, p. 338. 

Stela in Cairo, from A.-j.-jUau, dedicated 
by the divine ;.cribebb, Hunasha : 
L.vcau, Cut. gen., Steles , no. 34. 140 ; 
D.vre.s.sy, in Kec. trur.,'V(>\. xiv, p. 27. 

Stela in Cairo: Lac.au. o/,. eit., no. 34, 
139. 

Canopic jar in Cairn: Maspero, Moniies 
roi/ales, p. .783. 

Cone.s: G-YUThier, Lirre des rois, Vol. ii. 
p. 337. 

Statuette in Vienna : Bergm.axx, in 
Ree. trai;, Vol. xii, p. 1. 

Stela of his letter scribe, Huwy, found 
in the tomb of Merinose : Gauthier, 
og. cit., p 338. 


7. DhutmAse. 

u. Ainenophis IV. 

Ily inforciice. 


b. Ainenophis IV. 


e. Aini’lioplli.s IV. 


il. I ndated. 


Ulid.ited. 


Under Ainenophis IV Akhenaten. 


Ca. 1370—1:358. 

"King's son.' 

" Atjufs son. ' 


"King's son of Kush."' 


"Kings son of Ktish, ^overseer of the 
tiohl Lifn.ds\ of Ainiin , ot'erseer 

of nlUSO/fS\f'.' 

"King's son if Ki'sh." 

" flerediturg prince, toporch, : iiuiny 

signs missing:, overseer of the border- 
hinds of ITis M I ( jest If. fa n-beurer On th e 
kings rigid 


Elle.siyeh, grotto of Tuthrnosis III, 
facade.graffitoofAmenernopet: Leps., 
Den.kni., Text. Vol. v, p. 115. See 
Viceroy.s, nos. B/i and 8/. 

SehGl : Leps., Deakni., Te.vt, Vol. iv, p. 
1 25, no. 1 1 ; UE Morgan, Cat. des Mon., 
Vol. I, p. 90, no. 84. The cartouche, 
given incorrectly by de Morgan, is 
“Xefei'kheperuwref-WuOienre^.’’ 
Buhen, northern temple, badly prc- 
.served .stela of Amenophis IV : Rax- 
T'all-MacIver, Bv.hen, p^i. 91—92. 
The name of the viceroy is illegible. 
Sehel : DE Morgax’, op v 'lt., p. 86, no. 
IT). 

Statuette from Gebel Barkal, Great 
Temple (B .500; : Rei.sxer, Jonrn. 
Eg. Arch., Vol. iv, p. 216. 


My attention wa.s first called to the exi.stence of a viceroy named Dhutinose by the 
fraynnent of a statuette which I found at Barkal (see no. 7, e). After making up the list 
I found what seemed a vacancy between Mermosc and Huwy and then noticed for the first 
tiiuo the evidence given by inscriptions a anil b. In the Sehel inscription (6), the name of 
I)hutm0'.,e stands under a cartouche of Amenophis IV, given nearly correctly by Leps., 
JJenkiii., Text, but changed to ^Icnkheperuwref by de Morgan. It is easy to see how 
fie Morgan mistook the cartouche of Amenophis IV for that of Tuthmosis IV, but that 
mistake has led to the iflentification of our Dhutuiose with a royal prince, Dhutunlse, son 
of Tuthino.sis IV. The three graffiti of Ameneniopet, son of Ru(')ti, at Ellesiyeh (a) are 
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equally decisive in their evidence. These three graffiti give the titles of Amenemopet 
under the viceroys Merniuse, Dhutmose and Huwy. With the known vacancy between 
Merinose and Huwy, this would be sufficient to place Dhutmose between the two, but the 
titles of Amenemopet also show a progressive career which confirms that conclusion. 
He was ; 

(1) ss s^-t .s? ii^wti Mryms: ‘Tetter-writer of the king’s son Mermose.” 

(2) ss si nsivti Dhwtms: “scribe, the overseer of works... 

in(^) the house (?) of the king’s son Dhutmose.” 

(3) idnw n Ks n s? nswti Hwy: “agent of Kush of the king’s son, Huwy.” 

These inscriptions (a and h) fix the place of Dhutmose clearly to the time of 
Amenophis IV. He is then in all probability the viceroy of the Buhen inscription (c) of 
Amenophis IV, and his name is to be inserted in that inscription. The other two inscrip- 
tions are undated, but are important on account of the fuller titles that they give. 


8. Huwv-Amexhotpe. Ca. 1358 — 1350. Under Tutankhamun. Always called 

Husvy except in tomb. 


II. Tutankhamun. King s sun of Kush'' 

“ King’s son of Kush, oversnnr of the 
Southern Lnnds, ton-heui'er on king s 
right.'’ 

'•‘King's son, oversner of the Southern 
Lands. 

“ Hereditary [irince, toparch, mry-ntr- 
pi'iest, king’s son of Kush.’’ 

“ King’s messenger to erery hmd, king's 
sou of Kush, orer.seer ot the Southern 
lnnds.” 

“ King’s Son of Kush, king's serihe."' 
Also, “sole nontpanion," etc. 
h. Undated. “ Kind's s<>n. 

*• King's son of Kush, Hu.wy." 


e. U ndated. 

Tutankhamun era- 
sed and replaced by 
Raiues.ses II. ) 
d. Undated. 

(As c, above.) 


“King's .son if Kush."' 

“King's .son of Kush, orerseer of the 
Southern lnnds. fun-heorer on the 
king's right, Llnwy" 

‘ ‘ K infs son of K ush. king's scribe, II u wy." 


e. Undated. “ King’s sou of Kush, Huu-yi 

f. Undated. “ King's son.” 


Iviirnet Murrai, tomb no. 40: Leps., 
Denkrn., Pt. II I, Pis. 11.')— 1 18 ; Lep.S., 
Denkm., Te.\t, Vol. IlI, pp. 301 — .300 ; 
Brl’Usc H, Theso arus.-gYi. 1133 — 1141 ; 
BRF..vsTEi)..l/e’. /iec..Vi)l.ll, §§ 1019 — 
1041. Territory, from Nekheb to 
Napata or Karay. Appointment of 
viceroy. 


El-Kab. temple of Amenophis III, 
fragment of sandstotie statuette: 
Lep.s,. Denkui., Te.xt. Vol. iv, p. 42. 
Sehel, graffito; de Moku.vx, Cat. des 
Mon., \ ol. I, p. S4, no. 8. Apparently 
3 different graffiti. Cartouche.s of 
Ritme-sses II. 

.Sehc‘1 : DE Morg.vx, op. cit., p. 90, no. 
153. Cartouche of Ramesses II. Cf. 
also the Sehel graffito, op. eit., no. 
161. 

Bigeh : Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. iv, 
[). 1)4 ; Rruusch, Thesaurus, p. 1217. 
Ellesiyeh, grotto of Tuthmosis III, 
fayide.graffitoofAinenemopet ; Lets., 
Denkm., Text, Vol. v. p. 114. See 
Viceroys, nos. 6 h and 7 a. 


The viceroy Huwy-Amenhotpe is dated to Tutankhamun by the inscriptions in his 
tomb at Kurnet Murrai which record his appointment by that king, but these are the only 
dated inscriptions of his which I am able to find. In spite of the certaintv of his date 
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two of his graffiti are apparently dated to the time of Ramesses II by the accompanying 
cartouches (see c and d). Now in the tomb, all but two or three of the cartouches of 
Tutankhamun have been erased except for the name of Amim, and it is well known that 
the name of Haremhab has been substituted for that of Tutankhamun on most of the 
public monuments of the latter. Thus the persecution of the memory of Tutankhamun, 
either by Aye or Haremhab, is well established. It seems to me therefore plausible that 
the name of Tutankhamun had been erased in inscriptions c and d, that the cartouches 
were found empty by some scribe of the time of Ramesses II and reinscribed with the 
name of the reigning king. In my judgment, that conclusion is much more likely to 
rejjresent the truth than the assumption that there was a second Huwy who must be added 
to the long list of viceroys of Ramesses II. 

It is to be noted that Huwy in his Xubian graffiti never calls himself by his second 
name, Amenhotpe. The titles of the viceroy no. 5, Amenhotpe, show that he is not the 
same as Huwy-Amenhotpe. The Louvre stela C. 72 (Pierret, Bee. des inscr. du Louvre, 
Vol. II, p. 47 ) gives the name of an Amenmose, whose .son’s name was “Amenhotpe, called 
Huwy.” The mother of this Huwy was named Nubnofret; and two other women are 
mentioned, Apiy and Taiiofret. I have been unable to connect any of these people with 
the viceroy Huwy, but consider the identification as probable. 

The suggestion, often made, that the viceroy Huwy or the Huwy of tomb no. 1 at 
El-Amarna is to be identified with certain officials named in the El-Amarna letters has a 
con.siderable interest, but the detailed examination of the material has no bearing on the 
present subject. I will merel}’ say that, as the result of such an examination, I have 
reached the conclusion that the viceroy Huwy was not the same as the Riiwy of El-Amarna 
nor is either to be identified with the Khai, the Khaya, or the Khaya of the letters (see 
Kxudztox, Die El-Autarna Tafeln, no. 11 , 19 and Rev. 13 , 14 ; no. 289 , 31 ; no. 112 , 42 
and 48 ; no. 2oo, 8 ; and no. 268 . 16 ). The messenger Khu’a (op. cit., no. 11 , 5 ) of the time 
of Amenophis HI has been taken for an Egyptian, owing to the bad condition of the text, 
and has been identified with the viceroy Huwy ; but the context leaves little doubt that 
he was a Babylonian. See also D.tviE.s, Amarnd. Vol. iii, p. 19 . 


9. P.tsER I. Co. 13.50 — 1315(?). Under Aye and Haremhab (0- 


'. Avf. 


f) UiiiLitPil. 


"King's Soil of Kt's//.'' 

"Af/tgs bo// of htrsit. Ot'Ot'.seer of t/to 
Soitll.ei'i, Lunds. 


"kings .10/1 ot Aiis/i, urersenr of thn 
Sonthnrn Londs, fundmut'er on the 
kings night, kings scnihn.' 

" t iri-rsnnr ig the h'old Ltind.s of Anitin, 
kimis son or A ash, Oferian n of the 
Siiiitliei'n LnudsP 

t'li.unpollion givof aKii: "Oeersenf of 
the L'inds of .\ ifiHn in Tn-Set'^ ;Uld 
" Ocersei;r of the Uutd Lijnils.'’ 


Gebel esli-.Sbeiu.',, most nurtbern of the 
four in.scriptions, the .stela of Paser : 
Lep.s., Denkiii., Text, Vol. v, pp. 179 — 
180; Leps., Pt. Ill, PI.114,/y; 

Breasted, .tmer. Jovrn. Sem. Lung., 
1900, pp. 19 — 20; 'Weigai.l, Lower 
Kahin, p. 141. 

Gebel esh-Shenis,.siiigle-ehambergrotto 
“‘petit speos") of Paser: Champol- 
Uox, Xotiees, pp. 38 — 40 (“Masch.i- 
kit'’,i ; Leps., Denkiii., Pt. in, PI. 114, 
e,f,h-. Breasted, Anier.Jonrn. Sem. 
Long., 190U, p. 20; Weigall, Lower 
A'ldiin, p. 141. 
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c. Undated. 


d. By his son. 


Hpreditnry prinw, toparah, prince in 
the forefront of mankind, praised of 
htS lord Amtln, kinff's son of IvnsJiA 

King's son.'' 


Sehel; Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. iv, 
p. 126, no. 20; de Morgan, Cat. des 
Moll., Vol. I, p. 86, no. 31 ; Brugsch, 
Thesaurus, p. 1214,/). 

A.ssuan-Philae road: de Morgan, op. 
eit., p. 20, no. 123; Petrie, Season, 
no. 110. See Viceroy, no. 10, a and/'. 


Paser I is often mentioned as the viceroy of Haremhab or as “ the well-known viceroy 
of Haremhab.” Prof. Petrie {History, Vol. iii), however, gives his name only under King 
A 3 'e. and this view is confirmed bj’ all the evidence that I have been able to find. All the 
inscriptions cited to connect Paser I with Haremhab refer to the small grotto of Paser at 
Gebel esh-Shems, in the district of Addeh. Here, in the face of a bold promontoiy of rock, 
there are four monuments close together. The northernmost is a stela of Paser dated to 
the reign of King Ajm (a, above ; see Breasted's photograph). Then, about a metre to the 
south, comes a small stela of the deputy of Wawat, Hor. A metre or more further south 
opens the doorway of the small one-room grotto of Paser, and finally south of that doorway' 
stands the inscription of “ the overseer of the mountains of Wawat. Katha.” Also in the 
district of Addeh but a few kilometres further north at Abahudah is the well-known rock- 
temple of Haremhab. The above nomenclature is that given by Weigall {Lower Xubia, 
p. 141 ; cf. also Wilkinson in Mcruay, Guide to Egypt, 1858, pp. 427 — 428) and is un- 
doubtedly correct. But the application of the name of the district, Gebel Addeh to both 
Gebel esh-Shems and Abahudah has apparently caused a certain amount of confusion. 
Lepsius’ grotto of “ Schataui,” Chainpollion’s •' Maschakit,” and Maspero’s “Machakit” all 
refer to the small grotto of Paser at Gebel esh-Shems. Both Steindorff (B.aedeker, Egypt, 
1914, p. 410) and Maspero {Annales, Vol. XI, p. 139) speak of this as the grotto of Paser, the 
viceroy of Haremhab, while Breasted {loc. cit.) .speaks of the four monuments as niches at 
Gebel Addeh, opposite the Island of Shatawi. Breasted and Steindorff (in Baedeker) 
speak of the temple of Abahudah under the name of Gebel Addeh. All these different 
names (except Maschakit) may be more or less justified, but they are applied in an inexact 
and arbitrary way, liable to great confusion. 

Now the small rock temple of Abahudah which was made by Haremhab, contains no 
mention of the viceroy' Paser, so far as I am able to discover from the publications. The 
grotto of Paser at Gebel esh-Shems, on the other hand, does not show anyuvhere the name 
of Haremhab, nor is it dated at all by the inscriptions as far as reported. On the west 
wall, south of the doorway, there is an inscription with a cartouche which Champollion 
read “ Wesermaret-Setpenre<^” (Rainesses II). Weigall says that it is illegible, and Breasted 
(op. cit., p. 20) makes no mention of it. If the cartouche contains the name of Ramesses II, 
which is to be doubted, the inscription is, of course, a later insertion. It mav be noted that 
“ Zeserkheperuwrc'^-Setepenre*^ ” (Haremhab) might have been mistaken by Champollion 
for the name of Ramesses H, but I find no evidence in the publication for reading the 
name of Haremhab in the inscription ‘. Nor am I able to discover elsewhere any reference 
to Paser which can be dated to Haremhab. 


’ In my own original copy of the inscription, made in 1908, I tind the sign for Zeser marked without 
a query ; tliis indicate.') the reign of Havemhah. — Ed. 
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At West Silsileh, in the rock-cut memorial chapel of Haremhab. in the rebels in the 
corridor referring to Ethiopian affairs, a fan-bearer is shown walking beside the king wlio 
is borne along in his carrying chair. This probably represents the viceroy ol Ethiopia ot 
that day, but his name is not given (Leps., Denkm., Pt. iii, PI. 121 ; op. cit., iext, \ ol. i\ , 
pp. 84 — 89 ; Maspero, Struggle, p. 351). Indeed, I have not been able to find any mention 
anywhere of the name of the viceroy' under Haremhab. Nevertheless, the circumstantial 
evidence makes it probable that Paser I served under Haremhab as well as under Aye : 

'«) The name of no other vicero}’ i.s known who might he dated to this pei’ii_)d. 

{b) Both Pa.ser and Haremhab served tinder Aye. Paser was of course in a less powerful position than 
Haremhab and may have been selected Iw Haremhab for his po.st of viceroy. The dominant position 
which Haremhab claims for himself in the reign of his predece.ssor favours the idea that Paser was a friend 
of his. 

{':) Aye reigned only 4 or o ye.ars, while the highest known date of Haremhah is only 8 years. Even 
if Haremhah be allowed -20 years, the total of the two reigns might have been covered by one viceroy, 
Yiceroyalties of 20 — 30 years were not unusual. 

iftj The ne.xt known viceroy, Ameuemopet, viceroy of Sethos I, wa.s in office about 20 years. He was 
a sou of Paser I. In the absence of direct eviilence to the contrary, the average conditions ot human life 
and of the continuity of family influence in politics, make it probable that Ameuemopet succeeded his 
lather, Paser I, in office. That is, Paser I continued to be viceroy under Haremhab, and until the 
ajipointment of his .son, probably under Sethos I. 

i>) The iiroxirnity of the Abahudah temple to the Gobel esh-Sherns memorials, taken with the ab.sence 
of any inscription of any other \ iceroy in the neighbourhood, pioints to a probable connection in time 
between Haremhah and Paser I. The plausible course of events seems to me this ; (i) Paser, as viceroy 
under Aye, wa.s attracted by the bold prominence of the Gehel esh-Sheni.s, untouched at that time by any 
memorial, and cut the northern stela on the most prominent position on the cliff, (ii; Haremhah, or Pa.ser 
acting for him, selected the next promontory iAbahudah;, a few kilometres to the north for the roek-teinple 
of Haremhab ; liij while the Abahudah temple was in cour.se of con.struction, Paser utilized a gang of the 
men to cut for liiui.self a more imjiortant memorial, the grotto at Gebel esh-Shcrn.s, a few metre.s south 
of his stela. 

Snell is the material which I have been able to find. In view of the lack of positive 
evidence to the contrary, I come to the conclusion that Paser was viceroy under both Aye 
and Haremhab, and was .succeeded by his son, Amenemopet probably early in the reign of 
iSethos I, but possibly as early as the end of the reign of Haremhab. 


10. Amenemopet, sun of Paser I. Ca. 1315 — 1290. Under Sethos I and Ramesses II. 


n. Sethos I. 


t. Setho.s I. 


Setlio> [. 


it. I'nd.ited. 


first rharioti'i-r of His Mujesty, 
the king's son, Amenemopet, son of 
th>' king's son. Poser." Cf. i, below. 

" Chnrioteer of His iLujestij, king’s son 
of Kush.” 

**/ o a-iteareron the king s right, gocenior 
of the Knithera Kinds, kings son . ' 


ocerseer of the Southern Lunds, 
king’s .son. 


Road from As.suaii to Philae ; de 
Morgan', Cot. des Mon., Yol. i, p. 20, 
no. 123 : Lecs., Denkm., Text, Yol. iv, 
p. 121, no. 18; Petrie, Seoson, PL 
110 . 

Same locality ; DE Morgan, op. eit., 
p. 20, no. 124; Petrie, op. cit., 109. 

Same locality ; de Morgan, op. cit., 
p. 28, no. b (with fan;; Lee.s., Denkm., 
Pt. Ill, 141, h ; Leps., Denkm., Text, 
Yol. IV, 120, no. 6; Petrie, op. cit., 
PI. YI. 130. 

Same locality de Morgan, op. cit., 
p. 29, no. 12. 
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e. Undated. 


^'King’s son of Kns/,.'’ 


f. Sethos I. King’s son of K'ltili.” 

g. Undated. King's son of Kvshf’ 


h. Sethos I. 


‘''•King s son of Kush.” 


i. Bame.s.so.s II. 


“ King's son of Kush, Aiiieiinniopet, sun 
of Piisnr.” 


For cotiuiiontary, soo under no. 11, Yuni. 


Sehel : de Morgan, op. cit., p. 103, 

110 . 53 (Mariette). 

Near Ibrim, .stela of Sethos I : S.ayce, 
in Rec. trac., Vol. xvi, 1894, p. 170. 
Uiihen, stela made by the attendant, 
Hiiwy : Raxd.all-MacIvee, Buhna, 
p. 77. 

Dosheh, stela: Leps.. Deafra., Pt. lit, 
PI. 141, /•; Breasted, Amer. Jonrn. 
Sem. Long., 1908, p. 96. 

Bet el-lVali temple ; Leps., Benkm ., Pt 

111, 176 f.; Leps., /)eiiI'//i.,Text,Yol. v, 
p 14 (reads Pawer) ; Champollion, 
J/o/i., Pis. LXVIII, LXIX; Budge, 
Sudan, ii, p. 324 ([date prepared from 
Bononii’s coloured cast). 


11. Yuxi. 

a. Setho.s 1. 


h. Eamessc.s II. 


Cu. 1290 — ?. Under Sethos I(?) and 

H<;ad of the stuhle-of-Sethos-l, the 
I'hii'ioteei' of His ilujesty, the king's 
son of Kush, ehivf of the Alazay.'' 

“King's son of Kush.’’ 

{“Man of ( Ehnas'ignh.") 


Rainesses II. 

Wady Abbad (Redesiyeh;, rock temple, 
fayade; Leps., Denk-ra., Pt. iii, 138 n. : 
(Iakdiner-Gusn, Journ. Eg. Areh., 
Vol. IV, p. 249. 

Abu .Simbel, rock stela north of smaller 
temple: Bre.isted, Amen. Journ. 
Seal. Lang., 1906, p. 20 (photograph); 
Champolliox, Mon., PI. iv, no. 2: 
Weigall, Lower Afu.hia., p. 137. 


The inscriptions cited for Aiiieneinopet and Yiini might be considered evidence that 
these two vicero 3 "s held office at the same time during the close of the reign of Sethos I 
and the beginning of the reign of Rainesses II. 

The inscription 10, i occurs twice on the southern wall of the vestibule hall of the 
Bet el-Wali temple (at Kalabsheh). On this wall is the tainous scene of a battle in Nubia, 
while to the left of the battle-scene is a picture of the pav’ment of the Ethiopian tribute. 
In the tribute-scene, the viceroj" Amenemopet appears supervising the payment in each 
of the two registers and in each case with the inscription 10, i. The chief figure is 
Rame.sses II, and there is no evidence of any erasures. Thus, the vicero\- Amenemopet is 
an integral part of a scene made in the name of Rainesses II, and must be assumed to have 
served as viceroy in his time. The temple is not dated, but onE two princes, Amenher- 
wenemef and Khaemwese, are shown. The scenes on the north wall relating to the Sj-rian 
wars are ordinarilv supposed to be pureU ilecorative, and I can see no reason for giving 
anj’ greater historical weight to the Nubian battle-scene. The temple maj- have been 
completed early in the reign of Rainesses II. 

The two inscriptions of Yuni are, on the contrary, both private memorials set up 
by Yuni himself. The Abu Simbel inscription (11, h) is clearly dated to the time of 
Ramesses II, while that of Wady Abbad is in honour of Sethos I. In both, Yuni is called 
a “ king’s .son of Kiisli.’’ The fact that he is a fon-bearer at Abu Simbel but not at Wadv 
Abbad may be taken to indicate that the Wady Abbad inscription is the earlier. The 
Wady’ Abbiid inscription speaks of Sethos I as if he were alive at the time. 
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The evidence appears clear. Xevertheless, there is no other case of a divided vice- 
royalty during the whole four centuries, and indeed the divi.siou (T the administration was 
carried out in another way, by the appointment of sub-governors Cidnn') for Kush and 
Wawat (see Part III). Thus, the apparent conclusion that two viceroys held office at the 
.same time is so contrary to all the other evidence that I am afraid to accept it. Assuming 
the only alternative, namely that Yuni succeeded Amenemopet, I would place the inscrip- 
tions in the order, 10, (; 11, o ; 11,6: and would suggest the following explanation : 

:'(/) There wa.s a co-regency of Setho.s I and hi.s son, Eames.se.s II, as stated in the Abydos inscription 
of Eanie.sse.s II, line.s 43 — 50 (Bheasted, Ajic. Rev., Vol. ill. 267 — 268 . Xo material cMdeiico has been 
jiroduced for the rejection of thi.s statement (see Gal'THTER, Lirre ties rois , Yol. iii, p. :3U, note 2 ; vf. 
Breasted, A'/ic. Rev., Vol. in, ^ 125 and ^ 2.54, with which I disagree;. 

iji) The temple of Bet el-tVali was made for Earuesses II during the co-regeiicy, although there is no 
direct evidence of this. Ameneinopiet was still idceroy at the time and 2 >i'obably supervised the work. 
The temple may have been begun, of course, before the co-regency. 

(cl Soon after the comjjletion of Bet el-Wali, but still during the co-regency, Amenemopet wa.s 
succeeded by Yuni as viceroy of Ethioiaa. Yuni had risen a.s head of the stable and charioteer of .Sethos I, 
that is, through the personal favour of that king (see the IVady Abbad inscrijition). Being on a journey 
which led him to Wady Abliail to a temjde dedicated by his patron, he made a private prayer for Sethos, 
and this might have hapfiened although Raniesses II was already the dominant member of the co-regencv. 

id] Being .sent to Xubia by Rames.scs It, he made a iirayer for that king near hi.s temjile at Abu 
.Simbel. The temple of Abu Simbel is supiio.sed to have been begun under .Seth(ts I and contaims an 
iiuscription dated in the year 1 of Eamosses II. This iiiseription is fin the doorway leading from the first 
ti I the seeonil hall and seems to me to have been made later. The temple svas certainly not finished in the 
first year of Rame.sses II. At the time of Yiini’s visit to Abu Simbel, Sethos may have been still alive. 

(ei I know of no evidence for ascertaining the length of the co-regeucy of Sethos I and Harnesses II, 
lint even if it lasted only two or three year.s, its length would have been sufficient for the events sugge.sted 
aho\o, I imagine that T uni as the particular favourite of Sethos I niay have found no great favour with 
his .son, especially if the apiiointment had boon due to an intervention of Sethos I. I would a.ssumo that 
\ uni was repl iced by another viceroy (flekanakht ?; as soon as Sethos was dead. 

If theie vseie evidence that the names oi Rainesses II and his two sons had been inserted 
later at Bet el-Wali, or if the W"4dy Abb^d inscription did not so clearly indicate that 
Sethos I wa.s .still alive, several different explanations might be offered. But as the 
material stand.s, the most plan.sible explanation seems to me that given above, which 
depend.s on the fact proved by the Abydos inscription that there was a co-regency of 
Sethos I and Rarnesses II. 

-Sethauw, one of the viceroys of Rarnesses II, has been ascribed to the reign of Sethos I 
and conclusions have been drawn from this ascription affecting the length of reign to be 
a.ssigned to Setho.s I. Thi.s is all a mistake : Sethauw was never viceroy under Sethos I : 
see .Sethauw and the commentary, below. 


Auiada, teuijilo, two inscrijitious on the 
inside of each of the first iiair of 
pillars ill the hypostyle hall : Gaut- 
hier, A madu, jip. 1.33, 130; Brea,sted, 
in Airier. .Tiiurn. iSvin. Lavg., 1906 
_ ji. 46. 

Kuban, huilt iu wall in village: Lets., 
Denkui., Te.vt, Yo], p, 60. 


12, Hekaxakht. Under Rames.ses II. 
o. Eaines.se.' II. “ Kutg'n ion nf Kurh.' 


■King a siii, of Kii.ii//, I/eka[,i,ik/ity 


h. rud.ited. 
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0 . Undated. 


d. Ramesses II (U 


Rame.sses II. 


Pos.sibly also : 


‘■‘■King^s son, orerseei’ of the Southern 
Lands/' 

^‘Fan-hearer on the king‘s right/' 

“King’s son of Kush.” 

“Messenger to ecery land, kin^s son.” 

“Hereditary pnnce, toparch, royal seal- 
hearer, pleasing (siidm ?) the heart, 
vitness of truth, glory of his lord, 
tcho goes vdien sent, in ichorn is satis- 
faction hecnuse of the greatness of his 
e.ccellence, the king’s son of Kush, the 
overseer of the Southern Lands.” 

“[King’s son of Kii]sh, overseer of the 
Southern Lands, [Heka'\nukht.” 

‘‘ . . .ofthehou..seqfthepalace-of-Rainesses- 
II, the messenger to every land, king’s 
son of Kush, overseer of the Southern 
Lands, fan-hearer on the king’s 
nght, " 


Kuban, statuette iu Cairo, from Wil- 
bour’s collection, presented by Sayce : 
Quibell, in Annales, Yol. Ill, p. 240. 


Abu Simbel, south of the larger temple: 
Leps., Denkm., Pt. Ill, 195, d] Cham- 
POLLiox, Mon., PI. lY, no. 3. 

Assuan to Philae : de Morgax, Cat. 
des Mon., Yol. l, }). 27, no. 205 ; 
Petrie, Season, PI. X, no. 275. The 
name i.s mi.ssiug, but Hekanakht was 
the only viceroy of this reign who was 
a “messenger.” 


f. 

y- 


h. 


j. 


Ramesses II. 

“King’s son. of Kush."' 

Seht'l : DE Morg.ix, op. cit., pp. 99, 198. 
Rather than Sethauw. 

Ramesses II. 


As.suan to Philae; de Morg.vx, op. cit., 
p. 27, no. 207, his. 

See the commentary after no. 14, Sethauw. 


13. Paser II, 

son of Minmose. Under Ramesses II. 

Rame.ssos 11. 

“King’s son of Kush, ornr.seer of the 

AViu Simbel. rock stela between the 


Southern La nds, king's scribe, Paser, 

two temples : Maspero, Temples 


son if MinmOse.” 

hnnierges. Rapports, Jlol. l, p. 165. 

Ramesses 11. 

“King’s son of Kush, overseer of [the 

Abu Simbel, ruck stela, north of the 


Southirn Lands\/’ 

smaller temple : Leps., Denkm., 
Text, Yol. V, p. 16s. 

Rarae.sse.s 11. 

** KnUf's son. ’ 

Abu Simbel, large temple, on basis of 
statue in small room before the 
sanctuary ; Leps., Denkm., Pt. in, 
PI. 196, 6. 

Ramesses II. 

“King’s son of Kush. ’ 

Family monument of Ameneuiyeuet, 
in Naples ; Brcgsch, Thesaurus, p. 


For the commentary, see after no. 14, Sethauw. 


9.53. 


14. Sethauw. 
a. Ramesse.s 11, 
year 38. 


h. Ramesses II, 
year 44 i’’). 


Under Kaniesses 11. 

“ The hereditary prince, the toguirch 

king’s son of Kush/' 

“ King's son of Kush' ; 

“King's son oT Kush, overseer of the 
Southern. Lands, stetcarcl of Arnfin, 
king s scribe.' 

“King’s son.’’ 

“ King’s son of Kush. ' 


Abu Simbel, double stela, on rocks 
south of larger temple : Leps., 
Denkm., Pt. iii. PI. 195, h, c ; 
Breasteu, a me/'. Jovru. Sem. Lang., 
1906, p. 26 d-li'^t'-’graph, general 
viewi. 

Sebua, temple enclosure, stela no. IX : 
Gacthier-Bars.axti, in Annales, 
Yol. -Xl, p}). 84 — 85. See rn, n, o, 
below. 


6 


Jourii. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 
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f. Raiuesses II, 
year 63 i 

J. Raiiies.ses II. 

e. Rame'.se^, II. 
/■ Undated. 

g. Eames.se.'^ II. 

h. Kanies^e.'^ II. 

i. U iid.itod. 

j. R;une>fie.s II. 

k\ Rame.'!.^e.s II. 

l. Ranie.s.so-j II. 

m. Raine.-'.'ie.s II. 


n. Raiue'-se'^ II. 


u. I!aiae.'''?es II. 


•• King's son of Kush, ore/seer of thn 
SoutfierjL Loads, [4i/(y^] scnheK 

Among titles, ’“octo'seer of the Gold 
Lands of A niR a:' 

Kings son, overseer of the tiouthern 
Lands, Ling's scribe.’' 

"King's son of Kush, governor of the 
citg.” 

"Kirofs son. overseer of the Southern 
L.onds.” 

"Kings son of Kush, \Loig's siribei\.‘ 


"King's son of Lviish.’' 


"King’s son of Kush, overseer of the 

Southern. Lands Ling, overseer of 

the Gald Lands of the Lord [of the 
Two Lands], ’’ 

"King’s son 'f Kush.” 

"King’s son. of Ku.sh.” 

"Kings son of Kush, overseer of the 
Gold Lands if .1 uiun, fan-bearer on 
the Ling's right hand, overseer of the 
treasury, leader of the festival of 
A'ntun, Lnaj s ser'ibe.'’ 

"King's son. ot Kush, Overseer of the 
Southern Lands, great steward of 
AinUii, Ltiig s seribef' 

"Kings son (X) ; 

" King's son of Kush” 'I, III, VI, VI II; ; 

■■ King’s son of Kush, Ling s scribe (I Vj ; 

"Kinfs son of Kush, overseer of the 
Gold Lands” 'sic; (II); no. VI ha.s 
title.s .similarto no. VII, see ni, above. 

"King's son” '4 pieces); 

"Kings son of Kush” (K); 

"King's son of Kush, Ling’s scribe"' (1; ; 

"Kings son of Kush, overseer of the 
Southern Lands, Lings scribe” if); 

" [overseer of ] the Gold [Lands] 

’• (2 . 


Tdiikaleh, rock .stela : Weigali., Lower 
Juhia, p. 113, PL LXIV, no. 7. 

Sai Island ; Breasted, A?ner. Journ. 

Seal. Lang., 1908, p. 98. 

Buheii, temple of Hatshepsut, pillar 3, 
X : EandallAIacIver, Buhen, p. 22. 
Same, pillar 31, W; og. cit., p. IT. 

Fara.s: Leps., DenLni., Text, Vol. v, 
p. 182; Sh.ahpe, L ascriptions, li, !>. 
39; with “his .sisteiy" Kefret-Mut. 
Ka.sr I brim*, .second gi'otto from the 
.south; Leps., BtnLni., Pt. rii, PI. 
184, d; IVeigall, Lower Suhia, pp. 
121 — 122; Breasted, Amer. Journ. 
Kern. Lang., 1906, p. 38. With 
Xefret-Mut and officials of his staff. 
Elleslyeh, rock temple of Tuthmosi.s 
III, on left of niche : Leps., DenLni., 
Text, Vol. V, p. 112. See foot-note 
to h. 

Same, fayade; op. cit., p. 114. 


Tomas, graffito : Weig.all, Lower 
Suhia, p. 108. 

Amada, temjile, inscription of Eaiue.s- 
ses II on southern embrasure of 
entrance : Gauthier, Amada, p. 184. 
Sebua, temple enclo.sure, stela no. VII 
(.second from left) : autobiography of 
Sethauw: Gauthier-Bahsaxti, in 
.\niudes, Vol. xi, pp. 77 — 81. See 

b, n, 0 . 


Same, .stelae I (Lst from left), II (3rd;, 
III (7th),IV (4th), V (.5th, namelost;, 
VI (not in place), VIII (not in place), 
and X (6th) ; op. eit., pp. 64 — 86". 
See b, in, o. 

Sebua, temple, loose block.s, 12 inscrip- 
tions, and 3 statuette.s with 2 in- 
.scriptions : Gauthier, Sebua, pp. 36 
—40, 122—123. 


■ There are hvo grottoe.-, counting from the .south — '1) Tuthmosis III, (J) Rame.s.ses II, (3; Tuthmosi.s 
III, l! Ameiiophis II, iK] untini.shed. The tomb of Pennut is on the oppo.site bank, the west bank, 
behind Anibeh. The rock grotto of Tuthmo.sis III at Elleslyeh is north of the village of Ibrlm while ^a.sr 
Ibrim is .south of that village. Thus Elle.siyeh is about 7 kilometres north of Ka.sr Ibrim. 
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p. Eaniesses II. 


q. Eamesses II. 


r. Eamesses II. 


s. Eame.s.ses II. 


t. Eame,sses II. 


Eame.sses II, 
V. U ridated. 
tr. Undated 


A'. Undated. 


I/. Undated ? 


a’. Eanie.sses II. 


h'. Undated. 

d. Undated. 

d'. — 


King's son of Kush, ocerseer of the 
Southern lands, fan-hearer on the 
king's right hand, orerseer of the 
treasury (Vj, chief of the priests of..., 
orerseer of the Gold Lands of the 
Lord of the Tiro Lands, king’s scribe, 
[Sethauir].” 

^''King’s son of Kush.” 

‘"King’s son”; 

“King’s son of Kush, goreruor of the 
city, overseer (f the Southern I-ands, 
king's scribe.” 

“King’s son” ; 

“King’s .son of Kush'’ ; 

‘‘King’s son, orerseer of the Southern 
Lands, king’s scribe.” 

“King's son of Kush’' ( A). 

“ King’s son” (B,i. 

“ King’s son of Kush ” (A) with the 
singer of Anuui, Xefret-Mut. 

“ Kinfs Soil of Kush.” 

“King's son of Kush, Sethauir, u-ho is 
overhead (hry-tii) of the land” : 

“Hereditary prince, topurck, royal seal- 
bearer, .sole companion, conductor of 
the festiral of Arnun, the king’s soil 
of Kush, overseer of the Southern 
Lands, fan-hearer on the kinfs right 
hand, king’s scribe.'’ 

“Fan-hearer on the king’s right, king’s 
son of Kush.” 

King’s scribe, steward of the palace, 
king’s son of Kush.” A> tr.inslate<l 
in Guide. 

“ King's son of Kush." Title eximnged 
in every case. Wife, Xefretnuit ; 
mother. An. 

“King’s son of Kush:’ 

“ King’s son of Kush." 


Ahu Simbel, rock stela near a ; Leps. 
Denkrn., Text, Vol. v, p. 165. 


Gerf Hu.sein, temple, on side of door- 
way : Leps., Denkni., Text, Yol. v, 
p. 56. 

Gerf Husein, first .statuette : op. cit., 
p. 56. 

Same, .second statuette : Leps., Denkm., 
Pt. Ill, PI. 178,/— f. 


Eoad from Assuan to Philae: de 
Morgax, Cat. des Mon., Vol. l, p. 28, 
no. 3 ( = A), and no. 4 = 

Sehel ; op. cit., p. 97, no. 174 ( = A), 
and p. 103, no. 27. 

El-Kab, chapel of Eamesses II, twice; 

Leps., Denkm., Text, Yol. iv, p. 38, 
El-Kiib, temple of Amenophis II, two 
jiieces of .statuette: op. cit., p. 42; 
Lei's., Denkm., Pt. til, PL 174, b. 


Abydos, f)n a .stone in a house in the 
village: BrugsCH, Thesaurus, p. 1223; 
also Id., Rec.de J/o«., Vol.i, PI. XII, 5. 

Lid of sarcophagus, red granite, in 
London : Guide to the Egyptian 
Galleries, Sculpture, p. 199, no. 720. 
The titles are probably fuller than 
given in the Guide of the B.M. 

Statuette, from Kom el-Ahmar /), in 
Mulhatisen : Jacoby, in Rec.de Trac., 
Yol. XXII, p. 1 13. 

Stela of Pennesttauwi, in the Louvre : 
Pierret, Rec. inscr. Louvre, Yol. Ii, 
p. 77. 

Shawabti in Turin: Brugsch, The- 
saurus, p. 1438, 46, h. Another in 
Br'it. Mus., no. 8700 a (Petrie). 

Eeel of pottery in Louvre : Pierret, 
Lourre Cat., pp. 158 and 636 ^Petrie). 


The viceroy Sethauw has sometimes been identified with the high-priest of Nekhbet, 
Sethauw, whose tomb at El-Kab (Lepsius’ no. 4) is dated to the time of Eamesses IX. 
But the error has long been recognized. 


6—2 
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Of this long list of inscriptions belonging to Sethauw, only f, i, v, w, x, ij, b', c' and d' 
are undated. All the rest, twenty in number, are dated to Rame.sses II. and there is no I'eason 
for supposing that the undated inscriptions belong to any other reign. Inscrijjtion a is 
dated clearly to the 38th year of Rames.ses II, h without reasonable doubt to his 44th year, 
and c with some plausibility to the 63rd year. These dates indicate that the weight id' 
Sethaiiwis term of office fell after the middle of the reign of Ramesses II. Now, there is 
one mention of Sethauw, not included above, which has been used to date him, as viceroy, 
to the 2nd year of Sethos I. This is in the Rolliii papyrus. Pap. Bill. Xut., 209, published 
by Prof Spiegelberg in Rechnungen aus der Zeit Setis I. pp. 23 and 67, PL X h. Col. iv 


of the ver.io contains "a list of negroes wdio were brought from ,” and in line 3 of 

this list occur the words : “servant of the king's (t) son ( .■') Sethauw, off) ” Spiegelberg 


restores: “servant of the king’s son, Sethauw, of [Kush].’' The papyrus is a palimpsest and 
the present text is written in several different hands (see op. cit., p. 2). None of the 
documents contained in the pre.sent text is dated, but Spiegelberg assigns it to the 2nd year 
of Sethos I on epigraphical grounds and because a list of bakers contained in Col. v of 
the recto contains some names which also occur in documents of that date (op>. cit., p. 4). 
This list of Col. V is not in the same hand as the list of Col. iv of the verso. Thus the 
evidence is clearly of the most questionable kind. It will be noted that the signs read 
“king's son” do not correspond with the sign for “king” further down, while “Kush” is not 
in the text. In other words both the reading and the date are open to question. Against 
this, the fact is to be set that at least two clearhj fixed viceroys, Amenemopet and Yuni, 
are known to have held office between the 2nd year of Sethos I and the 38th year of 
Ramesses II. It is simply impossible that our Sethauw should have been viceroy from the 
2Hd year of Sethos I to the 'SSth year of Ramesses II and beyond. The only po.ssible wav 
ot saving the face of the Rollin evidence is to a.ssume another viceroy Sethauw who held 
office before Amenemopet. He would thus become the viceroy of Haremhab, a man who 
came bet^\een Pasei I and his son Amenemopet. For that, I can see at pz’esent no evidence, 
and prefer to reject Spiegelberg’s conclusions drawn finm the dubious material furnished 
by the Rollin papvu’us. 


With Sethauw, I have ended my list of viceroy.s of Ramesses II. Before taking up 
the order of the last three (nos. 12, 13, and 14), it is necessary to clear away the confusion 
caused by the ascription of other viceroys to this reign.’ The first of these is Huwy (no 8 
above), mentioned by Prof. Petrie (History, Yo|. in, p. 93) on the basis of ' inscriptions 
no. 8, c and d. I take the name of Ramesses II in these inscriptions to be a later insertion 
(see under no. .S) and exclude Huwy from the viceroys of Ramesses. Next comes the 

viceroy Xakhtu of Hr Budge (Book of Kings, Vol. i, pp. 186—187), who is, of course mv 
no. 12, Hekanakht. ’ 


Plot. Petrie (up. cit, p. 9o) also includes Me.ssuwy among the viceroy.s of Ramesses, as 
<loes al.o (miithier (/urre chs rois. ^ ol. in, p. 113). This conclusion is based on inscriptions 
no. lo, h and b (soe Hessiiwy, below). In.scription 6, on the doorway of the Bet el-Wali 
temple, is undated but is manifestly an insertion. It certainly cannot be used to prove 
that Messuwy held office under Rame.s.ses II and I have no hesitation in dating the 
iirscription in question to Meneptah. Inscription h is a graffito on the Island of Bigeh 
As givmi by Lhampolhon, this inscription stands under the cartouche of Ramesses II 
Xow this inscription is without doubt the same as that recorded by Lep.s Denkm Text' 
\ ol. IV. p. 1 < .y .as being on the rocks .south of the temple : “Redds von diesen Grandblocken 
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folgen andere. Auf einem, Sethos II (the text gives here a feathered cartouche containing 
“ W eserkheperuwre^'-setpenre*' ”). Barunter, ein (the text gives in hieroglyphics “king’s 

son of Kush, y ”), ivohl Hiiwy." From the remains, the name might be Messuwy, as 

Champollion read it. Huwy is, of course, out of the question if the viceroy has any 
connection with the royal cartouche, and in the case of an isolated graffito a direct con- 
nection is to be assumed. I have no hesitation in preferring Lepsius’ copy and in finding 
in the inscription a record of Messuwy under Sethos II (see no. 15). In considering the 
list, I can see no reason why Messuwy may not have begun his service as viceroy towards 
the end of the reign of Rauiesses II, but no direct evidence is obtainable that such was 
the case. 

One other viceroy, Wentaperit (Petrie, History, Vol. iii, p. 103) has been assigned to 
Ramesses II. The name has also been transcribed Wentahere and Wentawuat. None of 
his records are dated (see viceroy no. 19). Maspero and Legrain would place him towards 
the reign of Ramesses II, but advance no positive proof of date. I imagine either of them 
would have admitted the XXth Dynasty as a possible date. He was a High-priest of 
Amun of Ramesses (or of Khnum-Weset), not a great High-priest of Karnak, and no 
ai'gumenb can be drawn from the order of the known High-priests. As will be seen below 
(no. 19), I identify this Wentawuat with a son of Hori II, on the basis of two defective 
inscriptions. On this ground, and because without him an unknown viceroy must be 
assumed for the XXth Dynasty, I have placed Wentawuat after Hori II. If I am mistaken 
in my reconstruction of the inscriptions, then the only probable place for Wentawuat is, as 
Petrie says, in the reign of Ramesses II. 

The viceroys certainly assignable to Ramesses II are, then, Amenemopet, Yuni, 
Hekanakht, Paser II, and Sethauw. Amenemopet was succeeded during the co-regency 
with Sethos I, by Yuni, who, as the choice of Sethos I, probably did not long survive the 
co-regency. The viceroyalty of Sethauw according to his dated records fell for the most 
part in the secozid half of the reign. Thus the probability arises that Hekanakht and 
Paser II both came between Yuni and Sethauw. The co-regency would appear, but with 
no great certainty, to have come to an end before the first Syrian campaign in the year 4. 
The Kuban stela, relating to the opening of the well on the Wady Allaki road, is dated in 
the 3rd year, but it is difficult to .say whether this is the date of the monument or the 
date of the council at which the king ordered the digging of the wmll. A vicerov of Nubia 
is mentioned several times in the te.xt, but unfortunately without giving his name 
Curiously enough the only viceroy, except Thuwre, whose records have been found at 
Kuban is Hekanakht, a viceroy of Ramesses II (see no. 12, 6 and c). This piece of evidence 
is almost imponderable, yet it has almost unconsciously influenced me in identifying 
Hekanakht with the viceroy of the Kubfin stela and placing him as the successor of 
Yuni. 

Paser II has left only three records in Nubia, all at Abu Simbel, but these simply 
prove that he held office under Ramesses II and was the son of Minmose. His previous 
career seems to hav e consisted of the office of king’s scribe and he holds no titles of honour. 
Apparently, to judge from the material (which may be defective), he had a short and 
inglorious career as viceroy. His chief recoixl, however, is the family monument of the 
chief of the Mazay, Amenemyenet, at Naples (Brug.sch, Thesaurus, pp. 951—957). This 
monument gives the names and titles of 24 relatives of Amenemyenet and his wives, nearly 
all of whom were people of high office in the priesthood, the army, or the civil administiu- 
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tion. The family evidently had great political influence, — a “ pull,’ as it is termed in 
American slang. The list is as follows : 

First Gn/lBratio/i .* 

(5) MiijinOse, high-priest of Min and IsLs, paternal uncle of A. 

(&i Penuesuttauwi, head howman of Ku.sh, paternal unele of A. 
fl; Weunefer, high-prie.st of Amun, father of A. 

( 9) *Isis, great favourite of Amun, mother of A. 

(8j Riuna, priest of Min and Isis, maternal uncle of A. 

'\~i) Minmu.se, se/a-priest in the temple of Sokaris, father-in-law of A. 
i21; *Henutmehy, singer of Aniiin, mother-in-law of A. 

iSrcoial yeiieraiion : 

ai) Antnaeiiiyriiet fA), chief of the Mazav, director of works on the moniunents of His Maje.sty. 

(i) H(U'i, director of works, high-prie.st of Anheret, elde.st hrother of A. 

(7) Khaernwese, .scribe of the divine rolls (?i in Per-Amon, brother of A. 

(lOj * , wife of the .steward of Amun, si.ster of A. 

( 11^1 * , syyss-t in the king’.s hou.se, si.ster of A. 

''12,) *Honutmehy, wife (jf the steward of the Ptah-templo, sister of A, 

(■IS) * , wife of the head bowman (19), .sister of A. 

C3' Amenouiopet, high-prie.st of Heliopoli.s, favourite of the Lord of the Two Land.s. cou-sin 
(•s// ; ( if A. 

A) Pa.ser 'TI , king's .son of Kush, oou.siu isiij of A. 

''22) *\Viay, singer of Amuii (d. of lo-p21;, wife of A. 

(23,1 ^Xefertiry, .singer of Amun (d. of 15-1-21,', wife of A. 

i,'16j Ameuemyenet (B), charioteer of His Majesty, brother of A's wive.s. 

(17,1 Hatiay, high-priest of Monthii, brother of A’s wives. 

i'19,1 Piyay, head bowman of the chariots (horse troops), brother of A’s wi\-e,s, 

' 20. Supara, overseer of priest.s, brother of A’s wives. 

(,2L *,Sa i’,i-Hathor, si.ster of A’s wives. 

'25; *Xefi'etiry, wife of 16, sister-in-law i'l) of A’s wives. 

The monument is dated by the cartouches of Ramesses II but not with a year-date. 
The inscriptions distinguish between “brother of one mother” and “brother.” “Brother” 
may mean, as usually, cousin or “relative.” Paser is clearly the son of MinmSse the 
High-Priest of Min and Isis, the paternal uncle of Amenemyenet (A), the nephew of 
Peiinesuttauwi, who was a head bowman of Kush. The tomb of Pennesiittauwi i.s Xo. 1.56 
HI.irui.ver-Wekjall) at Thebes but is unfortunately only dated to the “ 19th Dynasty'.” 
I woidd .select the High-Priest of Amun, Wennefcr, the father of A., as the founder of the 
lamily toitune.s, and it is to him that one might look to establi.sh the date more exactly. 
Hut the present mmiument appears to bear the only record ui his career. The most suitable 
place o]ien for him is between the High-Priest, Xebwenenef (year 1 of Ramesses II) and 
the High-Pricst. Bekenkhonsu (years 41-47 ?), .see Wre.szixski, Hohenpriester, Xo.s. 16-19. 
Moreiiver. the impression conveyed by the Xaples monument is that the fomilv enjoyed 
its power entirely under Rames.ses II. Thu.s Paser, the nephew of Xebwenenef, and a 
member of the .second generation, would hardly have held office long before the middle 

riietc die .stnt'i.il men recorded of the name of Penne.stitauwi or Penne.setauwi, .see Liebi.eix, Diet., 
no-. 1044, 2052, ;ind 2544. Of the-e, Xo. 20.")2 w;is ,i Penne.setauwi, .son of Hareuiliali, and a scribe of the 
t.tblo ot Ku-li under Sethauw. His tdther may be the scriW, Haremlidb, named in the in.scription of 
Si-ihduv. at Ibiim. It is conceivable th.it .r .scribe of the table should rise to be head bowman of Kush ; 
iiut tile ditieience ui the iiame c;tuses njc to nt’gative the identification. 
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of the reign, nor would he have received the appointment after the term of office of 
Nebwenenef. I have therefore placed him after Hekanakht and before Sethanw, the latter 
of whom held office during the priesthood of Bekenkhonsu, who was in all probability later 
in date than Xebwenenef. 

It is clear that the exact order of the three viceroys, Hekanakht, Baser II, and 
Sethanw, is not capable of positive demonstration, and the tentative solution which I have 
proposed must yield to any contradictoi-y evidence which may be forthc(jming. The 
succession of the viceroys during the closing years of Raniesses II is also still a matter of 
uncertainty. Sethanw had a very long career, as is shown by the extraordinary number of 
records left by him and his subordinates, and he may well have outlasted the lifetime 
of Raniesses II and have been succeeded by' Messuwy. Or Messuwy mav have succeeded 
Sethanw during the closing years of Raniesses. Even the third alternative, that another 
viceroy (Wentawuat i) held office for a short time between Sethanw and Messuwy, is not 
excluded bv the evidence. 


15. Messuivv. 

u. Meueptah. 

h. Undated. 


c. Meueptah. After 

year 5. 

d. Meueptah. 

e. Undated. 

/. Meueptah. 
g. Meueptah. 

Ii. Setho.-! II. 


Ca. 1225 — 1209. Under Meueptah, Amenmesses (i), and Sethos II. 


^‘King’s son uf Kush, overseer of the 
{Snl'thern Jrtnds\ fan-heorer on the 
king's right, king's scribed 

‘'King's son of Kush, t>e<.irer of the fon 
and crook on the king's right, [king's 
scribe], Messuirg, chosen one of the 
south land (stp n tf sm^ i.’’ 

“King’s son of Kush, fan-hearer on the 
king’s right, king’s scribe,” 


“King's son of Kush. ' 

“King’s son of Kush.” 

“King’s son if Kush, fan-heorer on the 
king’s right.'' 

‘‘King's son, overseer of the Southern 
Let lid.'^." 

‘‘King’s son. of Kush.” 


Road from Assuan to Philae : Petrie, 
Season. PI. II, no. 11 ; de 5Iorg-XX, 
Cat. des Mon., Yol. i, p. 18, no. 87 ; 
Lec.s., Denkm., Pt. HI, PL 200,/ 

Bet ei-lPali, temple, graffito on side of 
entrance : AVeigall, Lower Kuhia, p. 
74; Lets., Denkm., Pt. ni, PL 176, g. 
Often cited in order to date Messuwy 
to Ramesse.s II. 

Amada, temple, entr.inee, northern 
embrasure, inscription of Meneptah; 
O.vcTHiER, Aiii’ida, pp. 186 — 188; 
Bre.vsted, Journ. Sern. Lang., 
1906, p. 46. 

Amada, temjile, fagade, north and 
south of entrance : G.vuthier, <>/>. 
cit, p. 181. 

Pyramidion : GaCTHier, op. cit., p. 19o. 
Name lost. 

Aksheh, lietween Sarreh and Faras : 

Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. v, ji. 188. 
Buheu, temple, of Hatshepsut, two 
graffiti on 4 W and 5 IV ; Raxdall- 
M.acIver, Buhen, pp. 22, 24. Name 
of viceroy illegible on lioth. 

Bigeh, graffito: Leps., Denk-,n., Text, 
Y ol. IV, p. 1 75 ; Ch.vhpolliox, Kotices, 
Yol. I, p. 614. 


For the commentary on Me.ssuwy’s supposed activity under Raniesses II, see under 
no. 14, Sethanw, above. See also comnientarv under no. 17, Hori I, below. 
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16. Setv. Ca. 1209 — 1203. Under Siptah. 


a. Rame^'-e.s-Siptali, “ Kinf/s son of Kush.-’ 

year 1. 


b. Rames.^e.■^-.Siptah, 
year 1 ; 


c. Raiue^.ics-Siptali, 
year 1. 


Hereditiiry /j/'i/ice, topurvli, kiny's son 
of Kush, oeerseer of the Gold Lands 
of Amu a, f on-hearer on the king's 
right, ling's scribe of the letters of 
Fharooh, first chief in {!) the stable, 
eyes of the Hug of Upper Egypt, ears 
of the king of Lower Egypt, high- 
priest of the Moon-god, Thoth, over- 
seer of the treasury, overseer of the 
letter-scribes in the Court of the 
Falace-of-llarnesses-Miamua If), in 
the Court." 

'• King's son of Kush."' 


d. Meiieptah-Siptali, 
year S. 


e. Moiieptali-.^ipt.ili. 


" Fau-heorer on the king’s right, king's 
son of Kush, overseer of the Southern 
LaiidsL 

BeldW are the .-jaine title.s preceded by 
Uereditory prince, tuparehf' 
''King’s son of Kush, overseer of the 
(fold Lands of Arn/ln, fan-bearer 
on the king's right, great steward of 
the king, king’s scribe of the letters 
of the Pharaoh}' 


Abu .Simbcl, south wall, inNcri[)ti((u of 
the king’s me.ssenger, Kekbpehtuf, 
“ when his lord came to e.stablish 
the kings .son of Kush, Sety, in hi.s 
place"; Breasted, Anc. Pec., Vol. 
Ill, § 642. 

Abu Simbel, north wall: Ma.SPERO, in 
Annedes, Tol. x, 2>. 132. 


Buhen, temjde of Hatshejisut, jhllar 
6 1\’. graffito of the king's messenger, 
2\eferhor, ''when he came with re- 
wards for the ofirials of Ta-Set and 
to briny the king’s son of Kush, Sety, 
on his first trip"-. R.iXDALL-ilACivER, 
Buhen, p. 2.5 ; Brea.STED, Anc. Llec., 
Vol. in, § 64-3, 

Sehel, graffito: de Moegax, Cat. des 
J/oa., Vol. I, p. 86', no. 29 ; Leps., 
Denkm., Pt. Ill, PI. 202, h-. Breasted, 
Anc. Piee, Vol. in, § 6 1C. 

Road fi'orii A.ssuaii to Philae: Leps,, 
fJenkm., Pt. in, PL 2<J2, c ; de 
Morgan, op. df., j). 28, no. 6 ; 
Breasted, Iko. Pec., Vol. ui, § 647. 


See coiniuontary under no. 17, Hori I, and appendi.x, overseer of the Southern Lands, 
no. \ ii, in the next number of this Journal. 


17, Hori I, .son of Kama ( 0- Ca. 1203—1180. Under Siptah, Setnakht (?) and 
Kaiiies-ses III (A. 


a. Meiiojitah-Siptah, 
year 3. 


"First rhanuteer of ITis Maje.sti/, tin- 
kings /nes<e'nip-r to urertf land, who 
sms the rftnts tn tkwtr plare.s, who 
.safisfii's his Lord, Hori. son of Kama, 
t rue of coicu. of the-.itable-of-Setho.'. - 1, 
of the Court}' 


Buhen, tenijile of Hatsheiwut, 16 .S : 
Raxdali.-MacIver, Buhen, ji. 38 ; 
Brea.sted, Anc. Pec., Vol. in. § 64,5. 
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h. Meneptali-Siptah, “■ King's son of Kush.” 
year 6. 


e. Undated. 
By his sou. 


“King’s son of K^tsh.” 


Same place, 13 E : Bandall-MacIver, 
Biihen, p. 36 and PI. 12 ; Breasted, 
A lie. Rec., Vol. iii, § 650. “That 
uhich made the first chanoteer of His 
Majesty, the king’s messenger to erery 
land, Webekkuv:(f)sen, son of the 
king’s son of Kush, Hori ” (sic. Quite 
clear in Maciver’s photograph ; and 
Prof. Sayee is justified against Profs. 
Steindorff and Breasted). 

See below. Viceroy no. 18, a, Hori II. 


The order of the kings of the XIXth Dynasty after Rainesses II has now been finally 
fixed by M. Daressy’s article on “ Ramses-Si-Ptah ” (Rec. trav., Vol. xxxiv). The ostracon 
which he publishes proves that Ramesses-Siptah succeeded Sethos II, immediately on the 
death of the latter in his 6th j^ear. The substitutions in the inscriptions at the Ramesseum 
prove that Amenmesses was later than Meneptah, while those at the temple of Abydos 
prove that Amenmesses was earlier than Meneptah-Siptah. The only point about which 
a question might remain is the identity of Ramesses-Siptah and Meneptah-Siptah, which 
Prof. Maspero sought to prove (see HioiaZes, Vol. X, pp. 131 — 138). As Maspero points out, 
the viceroy Sety was appointed in the first year of Ramesses-Siptah, was still in office in 
the 3rd year of Meneptah-Siptah, and was superseded before the 6th year of the latter 
by Hori. The titles given in inscriptions no. 16, h. d, and e, show that the Sety of Ramesses- 
Siptah is the same as the Sety of Meneptah-Siptah. Consequently, Meneptah-Siptah must 
have succeeded Ramesses-Siptah. Maspero points out further that Ramesses-Siptah 
(in 16, h) and Meneptah-Siptah in his tomb have the same Horus-name. Maspero 
concludes that Siptah at first adopted the names Sekhaenre^ and Rutnesses-Siptuh (see 
Daressy, loc. cit., and no. 16, a, h, c), made his trip to Abu Simbel, and immediately on 
his return, i.e. two or three months after his accession, changed his names to lakhenm and 
Meneptah-Siptah. It seems a very remarkable proceeding, but perhaps there were unusual 
circumstances. Siptah’s anxiety to secure Ethiopia and his marriage with Tawesret, the 
widow of Sethos II (sic), both indicate a certain insecurity of tenure. Then there is the 
role of Bay, who first appears after the change in name. Bay, I think, is to be returned to 
his role of “ king-maker.” The translation of the Bay-inscription (Leps., Denkm , Pt. in, 
PI. 202, a, c) is just as grammatical when smn is taken as a perf act. participle as when it 
is taken as the relative form of the verb, and indeed is more natural (cf. similar construction 
in no. 17, a, below) — “Bay, who established the king in the place of his father.” It is 
evident that political events of doubtful issue were taking place during the accession and 
the first year of kSiptah. The unilluminating recital of Daressy’s ostracon means nothing : 
an ordinary scribe writing such a document open to the inspection of higher officials would 
be the la.st man to take note of a political struggle. On the whole, then, I reach the 
conclusion that Ma.spero is right and that the order of the kings after Rainesses II is ; 
Meneptah, Amenmesses, Sethos II, Siptah. 

Accepting this order for the kings who followed Rainesses II, their vicerovs are : 
Messuwy, dated by five inscriptions to the reign of Meneptah and by one to that of Sethos II • 
Sety, dated by five inscriptions to the first and third yeai-s of Siptah ; and Hori I, dated by 
one inscription to the sixth year of Siptah. Sethos II ruled only six years (see Daressv’s 
Jouni. (if Egypt. Ari'h. vr. 
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ostracon) aud we have only the one record of a viceroy of his in Ethiopia. The name of 
Sethos II has only been reported from a tew places in Nubia — twice from Abu Simbel 
(Leps., Denkm., Ft. in, PL 204, e, /), once from Bigeh (no. 15, h, above), and once from 
Sehel (DE IMoPlGAX, Cut. des Mon., Yol. i, p. 95, no. 146). Messuwy was his viceroy, having 
continued in office, of course, during the short-lived reign of Amenmesses. The viceroy 
Sety, who served at least three years, but less than six, had the shortest term of office yet 
proved for any viceroy {cf. however, no. 11, Yuni). Hori, who succeeded Sety, is, I am 
sure, the same as the king’s messenger who left his record at Buhen in the year 3 of 
Siptah, in the viceroyalty of Sety. 

18. Hori II, son of Hori I. Ca. 1180 — 1160(0- Under Kamesses Ill(i), Harnesses 
lY, and Ramesses Y (?). 

a. Kame.ssea IV. “Kim/s son of Kusk, Hori, son of the Buhen, temple of Hatshejvsut, 5 S ; 

King’s son ofKmh, Hori.'’ Eandall-MacIver, Buhen, p. 24, 

with PL 11. Hold.s fan and crook. 

h. Undated. '’King's .son of Kush, overseer of the Sehel; de Morgan, Uaf. cfr-s J/om, Yol. 

fiouthern Lunds, King's scribe, Hori. i, p. 84, no. 3. Two men with hands 

Hts beloved son, M entawuat (?;. uplifted. The name is ohscure, hut 

the traces may be 'V\''entawuat (see 
e, below). 

I udatod. ‘'King's son of hush, overseer of the Stela from Senmeb ; see no. 19, insorii)- 

(rold Lands if Aineii-B.e^, Kii>g of lion a. 
the Hods, [Hun ?J.'’ "Son of the 
kuufs son, U entuu'uat.’’ 

See commentary under no. 19 and also under no. 22. 




19. Wext.4Wu.4T. Ca. 1160 (i>— 1142(0. Under Ramesses YI (?), YII (O) and AHII (?). 

Undated, A prayer for the hi of "the king’s son Part of a stela from Semneh, now in 

0 / Kush, the overseer of the Gold Cairo (letter from M. Dare.ssv); see 
Lands of Amen-Re^, king of the also Lieblein, hict., no. 2114 (also 

Gods, [A. A., niade the son of from M. Daressy but incomplete). 

the kings son, Wentau-urit:’ “ Un person nage en grand costume de 

And foi the fa of the son of the king s la XlXrne dijnastie est agenouille, 

son, the head Of the stable of the tenant de la main droiteleJlabellu,n,” 

eourt, the frst >f His Majcstg (sic), quoted from M. Dares.sy. The“X.N.” 
W entau'uat. is, I believe, Hori II. 

I'udated. “■ head of the stable of the Court, Fragment of a stela, Buhen near 

11 entamiat. ' temple of Hat.shepsut : Rand.vll- 

MacIver, Buhen, p, 79. “Man in 
the full skirt of the later New 
Empire.” 

Undated. I would reeoii.struct from Birch’s traii.s- Abu Simbel, small grotto .south of 

lation: ‘'the head of [the stahhf] of larger temple, hieratic graffito in ink ; 

the Court, the son of the king's son, Edwards, Thousand Miles, Vol. II, 

Wentaicnot. That which made I?) p. 127, given only in a translation 

tin- shi s captain (C, , A menshaa by Biich. 

’ The latter name is probably 

AmetieinojK?t. 


UmlcUe'l. 


"Kiixj.'t sHjfi of Kit a},, nf the 

i)t Aiiicn-Re^,^ Kiivj of 
the (roth, the hojh-pricst of Ahiu a of 
hhiiuin- W tset,, dnoi'~opei}Pi\ ste^rai'd 
07 AtnHH at KknUru- TI 'esnt.” 


statue from the gre.it depo.sit at Kar- 
nak; Legrais. Cat. gen.. Statues, 
5 ol. II, pp. 2.) — 26. The dres.s in- 
dicate.s a period towards the time of 
Putmes.ses H tLegrain). 
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e. Undated. 


High-priest of Amfni of Rumesses, 
king’s son of Kush.” 

Brother of the High-Priest of Anifin of 
Rarnes.se.s, Arnenwahsuw. 


Stela in London (no. 792); Liebleix, 
Diet., no. 1002 ; AIaspero, Moiaies 
ruyales, p. 747. Maspero would place 
him towards the reign of Ranies.se8 II 
rather than in the Ethiopian period. 


The inscriptions fall into two groups, of which the firet, a, h, and c, refer to the head 
of the stable, Wentawuat, the son of the viceroy, X, and the second, d and e, refer to the 
viceroy and High-Priest (of a minor temple of Amun), Wentawuat. The father of the first 
Wentawuat, is perhaps the viceroy Hori II (see no. 18, c). Unfortunately there is nothing 
to connect the two groups except general probabilities. Wentawuat is certainly an unusual 
name, and I have been unable to find any other mention of the name. The head of the 
stable, Wentawuat, was the son of a viceroy, was much employed in the Ethiopian 
administration, and was a likely man for the office in succession to his father. It is 
perhaps not remarkable that on the statue and the stela the lesser title of head of the 
stable wa.s passed over for the titles of viceroy and High-Priest. In the absence of positiv'e 
evidence to the contrary, I have identified the viceroy Wentawuat with the head of the 
stable Wentawuat, and I judge that he became High-Priest of Amim of Ramesses, or 
Amun of Khnuni-Waset, after losing his place as viceroy. He was certainly not High- 
Priest of Amen-R,ef, King of the Gods, and we need not concern ourselves with his place 
among the knoivn High-Priests. 


20. R.\MEs,senakht. CV. 1142 — 1122(0. Pander Ramesses IX (0. 

a. After Siptah. ''Kings sun of Kush, overseer of the liiilien, temple of Hatshepsut, 2G E, 

Lands (aio), fan-heurer on the king's on a graffito of the time of Siptah: 
right, kings seribei’ R,\XD.\t.i. M.vcIver, Dvhen, p. -14. 

There is no evidence tvhich connects the viceroy, Ramessenakht, with any other 
official of the same name who lived in the XXth Dynasty, least of all with the High-Priest, 
Ramessenakht. See commentary under no. 22, Herihor. 


a. 


h. 


e. 


21. Paxeh.si. 

Raines.ses XI, 
year 12. 


Ra messes XI, 
year 17. 

Ramesses XL 


See commentary 


Ca. 1120 — 1100. kinder Ramesses XI. 


•'Fan-hearer on the king’s right, king's 
seribe, eornmander of the army, over- 
seer of the granary, [king's son of 
Kush f], overseer of the Southern 
Lauds, coiuino nder,' (Lieblein.) 

Great chief of the treasury.'' i Lieblein. > 

"King’s son of Fush.” 

"Hereditary prince, toyarrh, stemtrd of 
Amen-Ke<, king's son of Kush. ” 

under no. 22, Herihor. 


Turin papyrus: Pleyte and Ro.ssi, 
Papyri de Turin, p. 87, PI. LXV a ; 
Liebleix, in Rec. dc Trav., Yol. i, 
p. 141. 

Lieblein, op. cit., p. 145. 

Turin i>apyrus : Pi.eytk and Ro.ssi, op. 
cu., p, 89, PI. LXVI : Bre.vsted, 
Anc. Ren., Yol. IV, §§ .51)6, foil. 

Buhen, uurtheni temple, foi.eeourt, 
pillar 0: RANDALL-il.vcivER, Buhen, 
p. 86; Breasted, .imer. Jovrn. Sem. 
Lang., 1906, p, 15. 


22. Herihor. 

a. Raiuesse.s XL 


Ca. 1100 — 1120. Under Ramesses XI. 


High-piriest of .1 rnen-Rs^, king's son 
Ilf Kush, overseer of the granary 

'Conimander-iii-chief of the anny. " 
"Director of works of all the nionaments 
o f His AlajestyT 

" Fon-henrer on the king’s right.'’ 


Kanuik, Temple of Khonsu : (Iav- 
thier, Licre des rois, Yol. m, p. 2A3 ; 
Brea.sted, a / a'. Rec., Yol. iv, ij 615. 
Same ; locc. cit. 

Same: locc. cit. 

Same; Iwc. cit. 
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After the reign of Siptah, the records of the viceroys are at present very meagre. 
According to my reconstruction, indicated above, the family of Huri I produced three 
viceroys~Hori I, Hori II, and Wentawnat— who held office in succession. Assuming for 
the moment that this is correct, there remain three viceroys, Eainessenakht, Panehsi and 
Herihor. Herihor is, of course, dated after Panehsi by his subsequent kingship. Panehsi 
is dated to the 12th and the 17th years of Ramesses XI (Menmare‘'-Setpenptah), and must 
have been the immediate predecessor of Herihor. Ramessenakht is dated after Siptah, 
and in view of the history of the viceroyalty after Herihor can only be placed before 
Panehsi. If my conclusion in regard to the Hori family is correct, he must come alter 
Wentawnat. Thus we have the five viceroys, nos. 17 to 21, to cover the period between 
the Gth year of Siptah and about the 20th year of Ramesses XI, or a period which may be as 
low as 96 years and as high as 105 years. It is perfectly possible for five viceroys to have 
covered even the longer period if they each served their time untroubled by changes in 
the kingship and the priesthood. The historj- of the period is still obscure, but the group 
formed bv Ramesses VI (Xebmare^-Meramun), VII (Wesermare^-Meramun-Setpenre^, and 
probably VIII (\Veserinare<^-Iakhenamiin) certainly showed enmity towards Ramesses IV 
and V, and represent a different branch of the de.scendants of Ramesses III. Nevertheless, 
in spite of political troubles, the High-Priests of Amun succeeded one another apparently 
without trace of any disturbance. The High-Priest, Ramessenakht, who appears in the 
ffrd year of Ramesses IV, was followed by his son, Nesamnn, then by another son, 
Amenhotpe, who appears as late as the 17th year of Ramesses IX (Xeferkare<^-SetpenreG- 
The probabilities are difficult to assess with confidence, but the possibility is manifest that 
the viceroys may have succeeded one another subject to the same political influences as 
those which secured the succession of the High-Priests. Whether all political influence 
rested with the High-Priests, as is often assumed, or whether the movement for bringing 
all factors of power into the hands of the royal firmily had already begun, I think one can 
premise .some sort of autocracy standing nominally under the king, yielding him obeisance 
in all ceremonial actions, and yet able to protect themselves in their places. In most 
matters, the king’.s wishes appear to have been carried out, and in evervthing the command 
ran in the king’s name. Under the circumstance.s, as far as they are now visible, I think 
it probable that the five viceroys (no.s. 17 — 21) succeeded one another as given in the li.st 
and covered with their terms of office the whole period from Siptah to Herihor (as viceroy). 
Nevertheless, it must he admitted that a different order is possible, that one or two 
viceroy.s may yet be found for this period, and that Wentawnat may possibly belong to the 
time iff’ Ramesses II. The evidence is not precise and positive. The order of the vicerovs 
adopted by me represents only my interpretation of the material as it stands. 


28. P.aU.vxkh. Under Herihor. 

d. Uiidcitttl. " Fun-hearer on the king'i right hand., 

H'nbe, cnmiii'i ndrr of the arniy, 
king's sun of Kush, gocernor of the 
Southern Lunds, high-priest of 
Anien-liit, ucerseer of the granaries 
of the Pharaoh, efr." 

h. Undated. The .same title.s. 


Abydo.s, stela iii Cairo: Pjjtkie, History, 
Vol. Ill, p ^03 (illustration) ; M.rRi- 
ETTE, Ahydos, Yol. II, p. oT. 


Papyri, see Uacihieb, Lirre des rois, 
Vol. Ill, p. 238 ; Spiegelberg, in 
.Xotiees et ertraits des MSS. de la 
Bihliotheque Sationole, t. X.VXIV, pp. 
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N.B. In the Kamak and Luxor temples, Pai^'ankh is called “ high-priest of Amhn,” 
but not “ king’s son of Kush.” He was the eldest son of Herihor and the father of 
Painozem I. He was never king. 


24. Xesikhoxsu, queen of Painozem IT. 


a. .Siamuii (1;, 
year .■>. 


h. Siamun (?', 
year 5. 


First great favourite of Anien-lte^, 
priestess of Khnnm, Lord of the 
Cataract, Hag’s soa of Kush, over- 
seer of the Southern Lands, etc." 
’‘King’s daughter of Kush.” 

“Kinq’s daughter.” 


Edwards’ tablet iu Univ. Coll., Loudon : 
Petrie, Historg, Vol. in, p. 218 
(figure). 

Coffin, in Cairo : D.vressy, Cat. gen.. 
Cere, des Cachettes rogales, no. 61,030, 
p. 110. 


The political development of the XXth dynasty ended in the adoption of a policy by 
which all the more important administrations were gathered into the hands of the heir to 
the throne. Herihor had his son Pai<'ankh appointed High-Priest of Amen-Re<', overseer 
of the granary, viceroy of Kush, and commander-in-chief of the army. He himself had 
held these offices under Harnesses XI (Menmaref-Setpenptah) being to all appearances the 
accepted heir of that Ramesses. This was a logical solution of the internal difficulties 
caused by the intrigues of a powerful bureaucracy and a wealthy priesthood in a state with 
theocratic tendencies. Subsequent misfortunes were due to other causes. The principle 
was so sound that when the Libyans obtained Thebes they continued the policy, by that 
time traditional, of appointing royal princes to be the heads of the chief administrations. 

After Pai^ankh, none of the princes — the High-Priests Painozem I, Masaharta, Men- 
kheperre^^ and Painozem II — held the title of “king’s son of Kush.” Nor, when luwput, 
the younger son of Sheshonk I, was appointed High-Priest of Amen-Ref, and commander- 
in-chief of the army, did he or any of his successors assume the discarded title. Only 
once was the title revived and then it was to satisfy the vanity of a woman (no. 24), to 
give her an honorary rank which she could not claim as her birth-right. The disuse of the 
title, “king’s son of Kush,” is however no proof that the functions of the viceroy had ceased 
to be exercised, as might seem at first sight. In accordance with the policy adopted for 
the great administrations, the government of Kush would have been in the hands of the 
eldest son of the ruler of Thebes, or under the Libyans in the hands of one of the royal 
princes. Now it is manifest that to such of these as were already king’s sons, the title of 
“king’s son of Kush” was of less value than their inherited rank. Another point which 
may have had some influence in the abandonment of the title by Painozem I was the fact 
that his fixther, Pai^ankh, was politically subordinate to the king of Tanis. Thereafter, 
Painozem’s own sons, ilasaharta and MenkheperreL were king’s sons by birth. Thus the 
title of “ kings son of Kush ” may well have been dropped without any change in the 
relations of Ethiopia to Egypt and without any break in the Egyptian administration of 
the southern lands. 

The evidences of the relations of Ethiopia to Nubia between 1100 and 745 B.c. are 
few in number and almost all are of an indirect character. Painozem I (or II) has left a 
graffito at Sehel (de Morg.vx, Cat. des Mon., A ol. i, pp. 94, 139) which appeal’s to have 
been made by him when “ comma nder-in-chief of the army of the South and the Xorth” and 
to have had the title of High-Priest added later. Menkheperre^ is recorded by a graffito 
on Bigeh (Gauthier, Litre des rois, Vol. in, p. 266) as High-Priest, son of king Painozem. 
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Sheshonk I, in his Karnak reliefs, speaks of “smiting the Inuw-Set” (Breasted, Anc. Rec., 
Vol. IV, ^ 719 — 720), of Amun, “the maker of Ta-Nehsi” (§ 724) and of the tribute of 
Ta-Nehsi (§ 724). Tdnder Sheshonk 111(0, in the Annals of the High-Priests (§ 770), fine 
gold of Khenthennufer is twice mentioned. As Barkal, the latest dated object of the 
XXth Dynasty which the Harvard expedition found, was a fragment of a statuette (Reg. 
no. 16-4-316) with the cartouche, Neferkare^-Setpenre^ (Ramesses IX). A vast area 
still remains to be excavated, but up to the present, the next dated object was found at 
the pyramids of Nuri, a fragment of an alabaster vase (Reg. no. 17-8-420) inscribed 

(1) , (2) commander-in-chief of the army,{Z) Pashedenhast, true o f voice, (4) son 

of the Lord of the Two Lands, Shashaqen-Meramun,” with a number below “ 30.” 

This is certainly the same prince as the son of Sheshonk recorded by Legraix, Annales, 
Yol. XIV, pp. 14 and 39, as having been found at Karnak in an inscription in which his 
name is associated with that of Pedibast I. Legrain remarks ; “ Pashodou-Bastit paratt 
avoir gouverne la- Thebaide sous la suzeruinete de Padouhastit, et c’est d ce titre qu’il a fait 
‘ line grande porte en pierre de gres a, pres quil V avail trouvee menacant ruine! La porte qiii 
nienarait mine senible, dans I’ occurrence, avoir e'te celle du Xe pyldne.” It is clear that 
Pashedenbast was the son of Sheshonk II or of the Sheshonk III placed by Breasted as 
the successor of Sheshonk II. I conclude from the Nhri fragment that he included 
Ethiopia in the government of the Thebaid. The new material for the XXIInd and the 
XXIIIrd Dynasties published by Legi-ain has not cleared up the difficulties of the chronology, 
while Daressy’s reconstruction in the Rec. de Trav., Vol. xxxv, pp. 129 foil., exhibits clearly 
the wide departure which the material permits from the older conclusions. It is obvious 
that the chronology down to Shabaka needs re-examination. At present, I content myself 
with suggesting that Pashedenbast may have been the father of Kashta and the person 
through whom Kashta and Piankhy based their claim on Thebes. 

This material is .scanty, but there are other circumstances which make it reasonable 
to conclude that Ethiopia remained subject to Egypt : 

(<'! Ethiopia liad been thoroughly Egyptianized duriog the 450 years of the viceroyalty of Ku.sh 
E\-oii Kauicsse.s IX is reported at Xapata, and the Ramessides had no difficulty in holding the country 
It was ill fact to all inteiit.s and purp(we.s a part of Egypt. 

(A; Ethiopia appe.u-s still completely Egyptianized when the evidence of the monuments of the king.s 
ot Ethiopia becomes available, that is foi' the jieriod from 720 to 500 b.c. 

' ) The a-^-sumptiou ot independence by Ethiopia under Kashta wa.s only part of a general movement 
taking place throughout Egypt itself about 750 B.c. The vassal kinglets of the Libyan monarchy were 
a.s.suniiiig independence and many of the.se were of Libyan descent. If there were no other evidence, it 
would be natural to conclude that Kashta wa.s one of these local dynasts of Libyan descent to whose lot 
the government of Ku.sh had fallen. 

id- The historical material for the in-iKd in question (1100— 720 B.c.) is otherwise very meagre, and 
the absence of inscriptions dealing with Ethiopia is not a matter of wonder, especially if the country was 
quietly submis..,ive. 

If then, a,s I conclude, the government of Ethiopia as a province of Egypt was 
continued during the XXIst— XXIIIrd Dynasties, the general policy of the rulers of Thebes, 
whether Egyptian.s or Libyan.*, justifies the assumption that the agent of the ruler in 
Effiiopia was one ol the pnnce.s. The chief titles held by these princes are “ High-priest 
of Amen-ReC and “first (h/wty) great commander of the army." As commander-in-chief, 
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each of these men must have had control of the forces in Ethiopia and, as High-Priest of 
Amen-Ref, he must have had close relations with the Amtin-temples as far as Napata ; 
but there is no special title which might include the government of that land. It may be, 
of course, that the main business at this time was the collection of taxes, which would be 
under the bureaux of Thebes, that the country was under the local toparchs, now largely 
Egyptian, that messengers and treasury officials were sent up from time to time, and that 
order was maintained by the “commander-in-chief” and his captains. 

In any case, Pai^'ankh, the son of Herihor, was the last man now known to have borne 
the title of viceroj^ of Ethiopia. 

( To be continued) 
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A STELA OF THE REIGX OF SHESHOXK IV 


By T. E. BEET, B.A. 


Plate VII shows a stela in the possession of Mr Harding Smith. It is of ordinary 
Egyptian limestone, has a rounded top and measures 3.5'5 cm. in height and 23 cm. in 
breadth. In the upper portion is a scene representing the dead man standing before the 
goddess Hathor. He appears to be nude, wears on the left side of the head the long curl 
of plaited hair .symbolic of youth, and round his neck he has a necklace of beads from 
which hang.s the sign of life. In his right hand he raises a sistrum, and in his left, which 
hangs by his side, is a meiiat. The godde.ss is clothed in a tightly fitting robe, and holds 
the sign of power in her left hand, while from her right hangs the sign of life. Behind 
her is a vertical line of inscription which read.s “Recited by Hathor Lady of Tep-ihu.” The 
two \ertical lines of inscription behind the dead man read as follows; “The raenat dP 

in order to propitiate the Golden One.” “The Divine Father Ankh-kor, son of 

Peniay.” 

The inscription contained in the eight horizontal lines which follow is, like that 
which de.scribe.s the scene above, written in poorly cut hieroglyphs mingled with occasional 
hieratic signs. The tran.'^lation is as follows : 

'■Year 22 of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt ^OliteperrH, Son of Re<t Shishak, 
living for ever. Aa qfering which the king gives to Antibis on his hill, and to Osiris- Lord 
of the M esterners. the Great God, Lord of Ahydos ; offerings that come forth at the voice 

consisting of bread, beer, cattle, fowl, cool drunghts'i, clothing, wine, milk, off^erings 

and meals, every thing good, pure and sweet ('ff for the ka of the Divine Father, him who is 
over the secrets of the shrine of Hathor Lady of Tep-ihu, who dwells in'' , ^Ankhhor, 


* It is ilittioult til sec bow the gn.mp below the m shoiikl be interpreted. The .sign on tlie right doe.s 
not .seem to correspond to the liienitic form of any sign which would fit the .sense. That on the left is, 
de.spite the .ipiiarent horizontal cut at the bottom, probably merely the stroke. Of the po.ssible .sug- 
gestion.s, Would give good .sen.se, *■ The yueno.t in the hand,’" but would require a o ; sc:»-^ , which 


woulil give laeiHit of wood,' i.s open to the same objection. Perhaps we should read 


giving 


respectively “The as a protection’'' or “The nie'mt about or behind (him).” i.s hardly likely, 

though palaeogr.qihically more fea.sible than the two last. 


- This is clearly ,in enigmatical writing of the name Osiris. 


For the writing 


, cf. .luvKEK, 


i'h^r das Schviftsystem ira Tymgjd der Hathor in Deadrra (Berlin 190'3), pp. 6, 26, and for ^ .see Zeitsckrift 
lor ny ,q,t,»,d.e vol. .\i,vi (1909;. p. ijo. I do not know of any exact parallel to the pre.sent form. 

S AIV'WV'. 

, the five dots in a vertical line representing the water 
pouring from the vase. This should be read IMir, “cool dnmghts.” Before thi.s come the plural signs 
preceded hy a group con.sisting of the hieratic form of some kind of vase with the sign © beneath. Thi.s 
group may contain the expected sidr, “ incen.se, or nirkt, “ointment,” or even both. 

The •■’i.gu 5 'll the next line i.s prol,al,ly determinative of midt, but might just conceivably he the 
woi’d sign tor “thread, leaving mntt without a determinative. 

^ Not unlike the hieratic for hor. 

I can make nothing ot thw. One exiiects a town name, >ince the preceding .sign can hardly }>e 
other than unt. ' 
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son of the Divine Father Pemuy, son of the Divine Father Pesherenmat, son of the Divine 
Father Nesinln. A good buriaD of honour. May your names abide for ever and ever.” 

The stela is of interest in that it gives evidence of a local cult of Hathor. Let us 
first fix time and place. The king fOkheperre^ is Sheshonk or Shisak IV, the last king 
of the XXIInd D3Tiasty, who ruled during the first half of the eighth century B.C. 

The title of the goddess, “Lady of Tep-ihu,” gives us the scene of the cult, for Tep-ihu 
is the Greek Aphroditopolis and the modern Atfih, a town on the right bank of the Nile 
nearly fifty miles south of Cairo. Atfih is indeed no more than an Arabic form of the 
older name. In Greek times it was the capital of the Aphroditopolite nome. Strabo 
(Geographicu, C. 809) mentions the fact that a sacred white cow was kept in the town 
in his time. This was undoubtedly an incarnation of the goddess Aphrodite, the Greek 
form of Hathor, and the old name Tep-ihu, “Head of cattle” or similar, would take back 
the origin of the cult to an earlier date. 

But what exactly does the scene represent t '"Ankhhor, the Divine Father (a common 
priestly title), is shown to us in the role of an ’/hy priest of Hathor. Now ’Ihy is a name 
given to Hor-sma-taui, the j'oung son of Hathor, who is sometimes represented on the 
monuments as rattling a sistrum before her^. The king, too, as impersonating the son of 
the Goddess is on occasion similarlj- shown and bears the same title of ihy. Consequent^' 
the priests of Hathor, who according to Egyptian ideas represent the king, also impersonate 
Hor-sma-taui and are therefore entitled ihy (variant ihwy). 

In the tomb of Amenemhet at Thebes we find a scene which represents ceremonies 
connected with the annual Festival of Hathor^ Singer- priestesses {hnwt) stand before 
the goddess, described as Lady of Dendereh, holding up to her the sistrum and the 
meucd-necklace. This last consists of a bead necklace with tw'o menat-pendants so placed 
as to hang down the back of the wearer. In another part of the scene two ihwy priests 
of Hathor or Nub “ The Golden One,” as she is there called, just as in our own stela, 
advance, holding up in each hand two human-headed castanets. All the objects shown 
in the.se representations are instruments of music, including the rnenats*, w'hich doubtless 
were of metal and jangled as the wearer danced, and all are, as such, peculiarl\' the property 
of the Goddess of Joy and Music. 

In one of the Middle Kingdom rock-tombs at Mer is a very similar scene®, relating 
probabh' to this same annual festival of Hathor, though the fact is not actually stated in 
the accompanj'ing text. There too we see the priestesses wfith menats and sistra, and the 
Umy priests with the castanets. In another tomb at the same place three l/iy-priests, 
whose names are written beside them, are dancing with castanets to the music of a harper 
who sits before them®. 

The scene on our stela is now' intelligible to us. The deceased man was an ihwy 
priest of the goddess. In his capacity as her young son he wmars the side-curl of youth, 
and as her priest he presents to her the sistrum and the menat. How' far back this local 
eult of Hathor at Atfih actually goes w'e have no means of know'ing, but proper names and 
other evidence show^ it to ha%'e been at least as old as the Middle Kingdom. 

1 Obviously a muddled writing of h-k nfrL 

- See Blacku.\x, article Priest, Priesthood {Egyptian), in Hastings' Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 
and bibliography there given. 

3 Davies-G.vrdixer, Tvmh of Amenemhet, pp. 94 — 6, Pis. XIX and XX. 

< See, however, Gardixeh, Antes on the Story of Sinuhe, pp. 100—102, where this view is disputed. 

Blackmax, Rod- Tombs of Heir, Part i, PI. 2. » Op. cit.. Part ii, PI. XY, pp. 24 ft. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 
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ON THE NAME OF AN UNGUENT U8ED FOR 
CEREMONIAL PURPOSES 

Bv AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, B.Litt. 

Ihe word w ill stich conibiiiations as H hht nt ^s, var. C\ 

hUf^s ''hUt of cedar’,” “=®' ) ^ , hUt nt Thnw, var. ==^ 7 '] ^ Thnw “ hht of 

Libya,” is frequently rendered “oil” by scholans-. Professor Erinan gives “01 (erster 

Cualitat)” a.s the meaning of and his example is followed by Dr A. H. Gardiner, 

who translates /litt nt <^s and Ijttt nt Thnw by “best-quality oil of cedar-,” “best-quality oil 

of LibyaC' These two authorities evidentlv regard h^tt as a nisbe-form of hU in its 
....... \ ' o I • 

son.se of “ fore-part, “ front, with the meaning •’ what is in front ” in respect of quality. 

But so far as I can discover, hU and its compounds and derivatives convey, almost 
without exception, a sense of what is first or foremost in respect of place and time and not 

of quality. Thus it.self means ‘‘forepart” of a pei-son, animal, or object, e.g. the 

” bnw of a boat, and also "forehead,” "beginning," “first-fruits’." htty, masc. 

nisbe-form. means “breast.” “heart," fern, ni-sbe-form, " bow-rope ” of a boat, 

(New Egyptian adj.). “ first," “ leading”." Htty, hHt, masc. and fern, iiisbe- 

forms compounded with ^ “ po.sition,” “place,” mean “chieftain,” “ chieftainess,” lit. “he, 

she, who is ill tnmt in respect of position." r nikh, ^ hr hk 

ai-e used prepositioually in the .sense of “in front of," and hr hH adverbially with the 
mt.-aning " finnerly." 

Ihe only exceptions to the rule, as far as I know, ai-e to be found in the use of hki'tij 
in Pumkhi Stele, line lU, where it certainly .seems to bear the meaning “ choicest,” and 

again in lines 109. 110, where it is wi-itten ’‘^1 "here the meaning also 

seems to be “ choice'-t,” ‘‘ best. 


‘ See (J.limiXhH, Jinini'if W Eiliifition Ari fan^nlugy. vol. v, ji. 180, footnote 
h.j. Xi.uiiLiuil. A("'‘eiit Egi/pf, 191.5, p. 97 foil.; JICKR.VY, ihi^tubax, jip. 32, .'If. 

a/im'ir, p. ,HO. i Davie.s-G.vkdixeh, 7nm/j of Aianii-nihH, p. 8.5. 

Se(' tVeoI.I.KV-M.VClvKR, B>lh> n, p, 71 f)]l. 

[ ~S> " x\ 

F.,;,'. ti An 1 A,H;I ^ J\) “rhe first Oir •leading'; cow," l\ip. D'Orhint;/, v, 8 . 
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There are many representations on the walls of Egyptian temples of the king anointing 
a divinity. \Ye see him, as in the adjoining cut, 
applying his little finger, ^vhich he has dipped in 
the ointment, to the divinity’s forehead'. 

A similar custom still exists in Lorver Nubia. 

During a circumcision-celebration, which I attended 
at Derr in the winter of 1909, an old woman, after 
fumigating the guests with incense, anointed them 
with perfumed grease, smearing their foreheads with 
it just above where the hair begins to grow. 

We have already seen that one of the meanings 

of hU is “ forehead.” Mav not hitt be a 

fern, nisbe-form of hit in that sense and mean 
“ what belongs to the forehead,” i.e. “ unguent for 
the forehead,” just as hitt " bow-rope ’ is the fern, 
nisbe-form of hit in the sense of “ bow ’’ of a ship, 
and hitt in the compound hitt-^ is the fern, nisbe- 
form of hit in the sense of “ front ” 

This interpretation of ^ is supported by 
the four following passages from the Pyrawn'd Te.r/s. 

Hail hltt mortuary officiant 



The king anointing the forehead of Min- 
Amun (after LEr>us, Denkinnler, Part in, 
PI. 189, k). 


as he offered unguent to the dead king, “ lutil thou that art on the brow (!myt-h?t)of Horns, 
that Horus placed on the crown of the head fwpt) o f his father Osiris ^ 

I place thee on the crown of the head of my father NX., even as Horus placed thee on the 
crotun of the head of his father Osiris-." f^2) The formula pronounced at the ottering to the 
deceased king of hitt of cedar began with “ Unynent f^mrht), unguent, thou, art that which is 
on the brow (hit) of Horus. Thou it is that art on the brow of Horus, who puts thee on the 
brow of this XN'h” (3) As he offered hitt of Libya the officiant recited : “ 0 Osiris NX., I 
bring thee the Eye of Horns which he {Horns,) hath taken unto thy brow'." (I) Lastly in 
Utterance 301 we find; “/ put it (the unguent) for thee on thy brow (hit) in this its name 


of hitt 


(sft?" 


Seeing that hit means “ brow " and that hitt is plac<-d on it, we can hardly be wrung 
in supposing that hitt is a fern, nisbe-form of hit in this sense and means, as already 
suggested, what belongs to the broiv,” i.e. unguent for the brow. If this suggestion is 
correct, then the unguents whose names are compounds of hitf’ must have been primarily 
intended for smearing on the forehead, or rather, perhaps, on the hair just above it. 


' ILcriette, Ahi/tlwi. p. 41 ; Lepsu's, Dm-diiU'ler, Part iii. PI. 18.1 d. 189 /< : Bl.U'KM.in, The Temple 
of Derr, PL XXVIl." 

- Pyr., § 742. " Pj/r.. i .rj n. I,. ' Pyr., § 54. •' Pyr., § 453 a. 

'' For coiiiiiounds nf hitt other than hltta's and hitt-Thnw see Murray, S'lippiru .Vastnhus, p. 3:i 
items 25—27, p. 35, items 1 — 3 ; Petrie, iPdvn,. Pis, XIII, XY. 

8—2 
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Since, however, is said to be placed not only on the forehead (hh) but also, 
according to passage no. 1, on the “crown of the head ” (wpt), it might be urged that my 
explanation of the Avord cannot be maintained and that “ bestupiality oil ” is after all the 


correct rendering. 

But the fact is that in passage no. 1 wpt is to be regarded as s 3 monymous with hk, as 
it is in the following passage : ^ n P V w 


The Eye of Re<^, the snake on the head of her father, on whose forehead (h?t) she takes her 


place (as) Wps on the crown of his head (\vpt)h’’ Here wpt must include the broAv, or fore- 
head, as Avell as the croAvn of the head, for the uraeus is alwaj's depicted as resting not on 


the top of the head but on the brow. Reciprocally in the following passage in Ch. 19 of the 
Book of the Dead, hit seems to mean not only “brow,” “forehead,” but also the whole of 
the upper part of the head, the brow and the crown, as opposed to the occiput : “ Thy father 
Ahon, king of gods, binds for thee this thy wreath of justification on this thy brow (h?t)=.” 


' See Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, p. 14. 

- Grapoaa", UrkuHclen des aegyptischen Altertmns, vol. v (Religiose Urkunden), p. 138. Grapow, in his 
translation, renders hit by “ Kopf,” head.” 
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^OTE ON THE HARVARD-BOSTON EXCAVATIONS AT 
EL-KURRUW AND BARKAL IN 1918-1919 

By Professor GEOKGE A. REISXER 

On Dec. 24, 1918, the Harvard- Bo.ston Expedition resumed it.s work in Dongola 
Province. I was accompanied by Mrs Reisner, my daughter, and Mr W. G. Kemp. We 
brought 40 trained Egyptian workmen and filled up the ranks with unskilled labourers 
from the local villages. The work at Gebel Barkal lasted from Dec. 24, 1918 to Feb. 20, 
1919. Preliminary work was begun at el-Kurruw on January 30, full work on Feb. 21, 
and continued until May 8. 

El-Kurruw is on the “ east ” bank about 8 miles down-stream of Barkal. The desert 
is a yellowish-grey sandstone plateau rising abruptly at first and then very gently towards 
the “ east.” The pyramid field is divided into three parts by two wadys — called by us the 
“North” Wady and the “South” Wady. Between these two wadys lies the Main Field 
containing the tombs of the kings. “North ” of the “North” Wady is a small field of 0 
tombs of queens, called the “ North ” Field. “ South ” of the “ South ” Wady is a much 
larger field, called the “ South ” Field, which contains three small gi’oups of tombs of queens 
and a cemetery of horses. Lepsius’ plan in the Denkmaler, Pt. i, PI. 122 shows only the 
“ North ” and the Main Fields, and is fairly correct as far as it goes. The large square 
behind represents a stone-quarry. The “westernmost” pyramid (Pyr. I) in the Main Field 
was the latest in date, ca. 350 B.c., that is 300 years after the next one before it in time. 
This was the pyramid of a king whose queen was buried in Pyr. II which was in the 
corresponding position in the “ North ” Field. 

Leaving the two late pyramids out of consideration, four of the tombs in the Main 
Field were identified as the tombs of Piankhy, Shabaka, Shabataka, and Tanutaman. The 
tomb of Piankhy might have been either a mastaba or a pyramid, but the other three were 
pyramids. Now these four tombs of kings of the XXVth Egyptian dynasty (to which I 
reckon Piankhy), are the last four tombs of a cemetery which contains 20 tombs. The top 
of the Field, the primary site, is occupied by a circular tumulus of rubble covering a pit 
with step and side chamber. The orientation is " north-south.” On the ground of its 
position, its t\q)e and its contents, I place this tumulus as the first tomb made at el-Kurruw. 
Near it but lower down the slope, there are three other exactly similar graves. Still lower- 
down towards the “west,” stands an improved tumulus grave, like the earlier tumuli but 
cased in grey sandstone against which a crude brick chapel was built and enclosed in a 
horseshoe-shaped enclosing wall of sandstone (Ku XIX). A second stone-cased tumulus 
stands to the “ south ” of this on the edge of the “ South ” Wady. Beginning in front of 
the stone-cased tumulus Ku XIX, a row of eight square stone-cased mastabas runs from 
“south” to “north” right across the Main Field to the edge of the “North” Wadv, Ku XIV 
XIII, XI, X, IX, XXIII, VIII and VII. In front of VIII is a very small tomb, Ku XX, 
while a larger one, Ku XXI, lies in front of the space between VIII and VII. The tvpe of 
pit and burial, and the orientation are the same in mastabas XIV, XIII, XI, X, and IX as 
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in the tumuli. Ku XXIII and XXI are of the .s:\me type of mastaha as the others, but 
have a simple open pit orientated “ north-south ’’ like the tumuli. Mastabas VIII and VII 
have a different type of masonry fi-om the others and have been restored in later times. 
Their pits are simple open pits but orientated “ east-west,” the orientation which from this 
date became traditional in Ethiopia. These burial pits are like those of the queens buried 
in the time of Piankhy, which were roofed with corbel vaults of stone. I have no doubt, 
therefore, that the open pits of XXIII, XXI, VIII, and VII were roofed also with stone 
corbel vaults. 

Still lower down and about 20 metres “ west ” of the row of mastabas lies the tomb of 
Piankhy. built in front of the space between ma.stabas X and XI (the only pair which are 
.separated bv a space). The tomb of Shabaka is about 30 metres “ south ’ of that of Piankhy 
and in front of mastaba XIV, the least important in the row. The site of Shabataka’s 
tomb is behind mastaba VIII, which has been restored in the same kind of masonry as that 
used in the Shabataka tomb. Tanutaman selected a site close against the ‘ southern ” side 
of the tomb of his father Shabaka. Tirha<]a, it will be remembered, made his tomb at 
Xuri and it may be noted that the el-Kurruw field would not have borne so large a pvramid 
as Nuri I. It is clear that the builders of the four kings’ tombs at el-Kurruw were con- 
scious of the fact that these tombs were part of an older cemetery which was to be treated 
with respect. 

The tomb of Piankhy is merely the older type of corbel-roofed pit with one addition. 
This pit was much lai-ger and deeper (6 metres) than the older pits, and it was unsafe to 
build the heavy corbel after the burial. A doorway was cut in the rock, as well as a very rough, 
small stairway to give access to the pit, which thus became a large rectangular chamber. 
This is without doubt the first stairway tomb constructed in Ethiopia. The pyramid or 
mastaba stood directly over the chamber, so that the front of the pyramid or mastaba 
rested on the rock wall at the “ east ” end of the stairway. Thus the chapel must have been 
built on the debris filling the stairway— a very weak feature. Shabaka’s masons rectified 
this by passing the stairway through a rock-cut tunnel to a rock-cut chamber and building 
the chapel over the tunnel. His pyramid was still directly over the large rectangular 
burial chamber. Shabataka ended his stair at the mouth of the tunnel and gave the tunnel 
a fiat floor. Tirha<ia’,s extremely elaborate tomb shows this same plan but with the flat- 
floored tunnel converted into an ante-room with rabbetted doorway. Tanutaman took over 
this nucleus plan of an ante-room with a large rectangular chamber. Atlanersa Nuri XX, 
repeated this plan and it is the traditional plan used for all queens’ tombs down to the last 
at Xiiri. Senkamanseken, Niiri III, introduced the three-room stairway-pyramid as a piece 
of ostentati(Ui and that type became traditional for the tombs of kings. 

Thus the development of the three-room stairway pyramid can be traced from the old 
tumulus at the top of the knoll in the Main Field of el-Kurruw through the stone-ca.sed 
tumuli, the mastabas and the pyramids of Piankhy and his successors to the first of the 
three-room type at Nuri. 

It is clear that the older graves at el-Kurruw represent the cemetery of an important 
local family which may be regarded as the ancestors of Piankhy and his successors. The 
graves of the ance.-tors are sixteen in number and include females as well as males For 
reasons the detaifo of which would now take too much time, I divide these sixteen graves 
into six generations, the last of which consists of mastabas VIII, VII, and XX. Mastaba VIII 
is the most important of the three and contained without doubt the grave of the last chief 
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of the family before Piankhy. Unfortunately owing to plundering, the name of not one of 
these luastaba owners was recovered. The last chief of the family before Piankhy was no 
doubt Kashta and I believe that mastaba Ku YIII was the tomb of Kashta. 

The “ North ” Field contained the tombs of five queens, the earliest of whom, Ku XXII 
was buried in the reigii of Piankhy (or soon after). The others were as follows : 

2. Ku lY, Khenensaiuw, king’s wife, king’s sister, king’s daughter, time of Shabaka 
(or soon after). 

3. Ku III, Nenpery, king’s wife, king’s sister, mistress of the Two Lands, time of 
Shabataka (or soon after). 

4. Ku YI, probably Pekankhary (?) of the Dream Stela, time of Tanutaman. 

5. Ku Y, Qalhata, king’s mother, king’s sister, also of the Dream Stela, time of 
Tanutaman, or soon after. 

Thus it is clear that the “North” Field contained women of the blood royal who were 
probably descended from the queen of Ku XXII (time of Piankhy). Amenirdis was buried 
of course at Thebes. Peksater was probably buried in the “ South ” Field, as that contained 
at least one other descendant of Kashta. I am inclined to believe therefore that Ku XXII 
was the tomb of Kenensat. 

In the “South'’ Field the earliest group of tombs. Ku -51 — 55, was on the “southern” 
bank of the “South” Wady. Four of these, 52 — 55, were clo.se together, so close and so 
exactly aligned that they were certainly made at the same time and it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that all four burials were made at one time. The fifth grave, Ku 51, was 
apart, behind No. 52. All were of the corbel-roofed type. No. 53 was the most important, 
and in it was found a stela giving the name of Tabiry, “ the foremost great wife of the king 
of His Majesty, Piankhy, living forever,” “ the daughter of Alara (cartouche), the daughter 
of Kasta {sic, cartouche),” and “ the great one (fern.) of the Temehuw.” 

Further “ south,” were two groups each consisting of two stairway tombs. Ku 62, the 
nearest to the Piankhy group, was dated by an inscription on a broken ivory plaque to the 
reign of Shabaka. Ku 71, the furthest “ south ” was on archaeological grounds (tomb type, 
shawabtis) assigned also to Shabaka, while 72 was assigned to Shabataka and 61 to 
Tanutaman. These tombs were all smaller and less important than the contemporary 
tombs of the “North” Field, but the Piankhy tombs Ku 51 — 55 are larger than the 
Piankhy tomb Ku XXII in the “ North ” Field. 

If we calculate the six generations of ancestors at 20 — 30 years each, the total period 
amounts to 120 — 180 years. If we take the beginning of Piankhy ’s reign at about 740 B.C., 
we get 860 — 920 B.c. for the date of the oldest ancestor, he of Ku, turn. 1 . I reconstruct 
the history as follows. About the time of Sheshonk I, a chief of the Temehuw, the southern 
Libyans, imitating the example of the northern Libyans in Lower and Middle Egypt, came 
into Dongola province over the old oasis road and settled at el-Kurruw. This is based on 
Libyan arrow-heads of Hint found in the tumuli, and on the Tabiry stela. He almost im- 
mediately obtained control of the trade routes between Egypt and the south and of some 
of the gold mines, for the fragments of alabaster vessels and faience found in the tumuli 
are of the best Egyptian work and gold was abundant. The dead weight of gold beads 
dropped bp the plunderers in Ku, turn. 1, amounted to 38 gold sovereigns. With this control 
as the material basis of their power, these Libyan chiefs extended their territory until 
Kashta obtained control of Thebes and forced the adoption of his daughter, Amenirdis I, 
by Shepenwepet, the daughter of Osorkon-Saisit, as high-priestess of Amun. 
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Thus the conclusion which I ventured some time ago that the Ethiopian royal family 
was of Libyan origin is in all probability correct. The Ethiopian proper names, at any 
rate the earlier ones, are to be examined as Libyan, not as Nubian or Meroitic, names. 
I have been long of the opinion that the early Ethiopian names boi-e resemblances in 
formation to the Libyan names known from the Egyptian inscriptions. 

One other point has .some interest. About 120 metres “northwest” of the Piankhy 
group Ku 51 — 55, we found a cemetery of homes. There were four regular rows of graves, 
— the first (on the “ north ”) of four graves, the second and third of eight each, and the 
fourth again of four. All were plundered. The second row was dated by a cartouche 
amulet to Shabaka and the third by a number of such amulets to Shabataka. It is clear 
that row four is to be assigned to Tanutaman and row one to Piankhy. The horses were 
buried upright in the graves with their heads away from the tombs of the kings and bore 
originally their trappings and many strings of beads and amulets on their necks. The 
alignment of the graves leads me to believe that these horses were sacrificed at the royal 
funerals. This custom was introduced by Piankhy, who took gi-eat pride in his horses, as 
we know from the conquest stela. 

One last word in conclusion without going into the details. There was only one 
Piankhy: Piankhy-Wesermaatra and Piankhy-Seneferra are one and the same kin g. 
Shabaka also had two throne names— Neferkara and Wuahibra (Athribis stone). The 
same is true of Shabataka, — Dedkara and Menkheperra (horse-graves). Piankh-Alara, 
given by Nastasan, is also the great Piankhy, probably confused by the later scribes with 
Alara the daughter of Kashta. The order of the kings is as follows : 


1. 

Kashta 


Ku YIII i 

2. 

Piankhy 


Ku XVII. 

3. 

Shabaka ... 


Ku XV. 

4. 

Shabataka 


Ku XVIII 

5. 

Tirhaka 


X"uri 1. 

6. 

Tanutaman 


Ku XVI. 

1 . 

Atlanersa ... 


XAri XX. 

8. 

Senkamanseken . . . 


Nuri III. 

9. 

Anlaman ... 


Nuri VI. 

10. 

Aspalta 


Nuri VIII 

And so on as in my Nuri list. There 
admissible to the list. 

are no other’royal tombs, and no 


?s are 


These are the chief results. But the work both at el-Kurruw and at Barkal has given 
a mass of material on many minor questions. 
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The post-war reorganization of the work of our Society has necessitated various changes 
in its constitution, and these, set forth in a circular letter distributed among our Members 
and Subscribers, evoked the most encouraging and satisfactory expressions of agreement. 
Before this number of the Journal is issued it is hoped that the alterations in our Articles 
of Association that were hereby rendered needful will have been accepted at two Extra- 
ordinary General Meetings convened for the purpose. The principal modifications to be 
made are the following: (1) The rraine of the Egypt Exploration Fund is to be changed to 
Egypt Exploration Society ; (21 the distiirction between Members and Subscribers is to be 
abolished, and the unifor m status of Membership srrbstituted ; (3) Members will srrbscribe 
two guineas per arrrrunr, besides paying an entrance fee of one guinea ; (4) all Members will 
receive this Journal gratis, arrd will be enabled to pitrchase other publications of the 
Society at a reduction of 331. per cent, off the retail price; (5) a Library will be forrrred 
and more lectures will be held tharr in the past, thereby emphasizing the fact that our 
Society aims at being an association of persons iirterested not only in excavation but also 
in the scieirtific study of Egyptology. 

In connectiorr with the Library, the Society already possesses a good rrucleus in the 
books and periodicals that have beeir sent to it from time to time ; arrd various Members 
of the Committee have already promised additioiral works. A particularly valuable gift has 
recently come to us from our late Secretary. Miss Ennly Paterson, in the shape of a 
complete bound series of the Transactions and Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology and also a copy of the collected works of Sir Peter Le Page Rerrouf. The 
Rylands Library has presented us with Mr F. LI. Griffith s fine Catalogue of the Demotic 
Papyri there preserved, and the Trustees of the British Museum have munificently promised 
examples of all the official publications which come within the scope of our Society. An 
appeal is here made to Members and Subscribers to contribute to the Library any Egypto- 
logical books that they can spare. In order to avoid unnecessary duplication it would be 
well if intending donors would send to the Secretary the titles of their proposed gifts. 
Presentations to the Library will be notified in the Journal from time to time. 

In view of many difficulties, and particularly the political situation in Egypt, it has 
been found impossible to equip and send out an exploring expedition during the present 
season. An important site has long since been applied for, but the negotiations concerning 
it have not yet, in spite of all the Committee’s efforts, been carried to a successful issue. 
It is not thought likely that much excavation will be carried out bj" anyone during the 
next few months, unless it be at a centre like Luxoi-. In the meantime there is plenty of 
work to be done at home. Professors Grenfell and Hunt are about to issue Yol. Xiv of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, and Dr Gardiner and Mr Peet are busily engageil in the preparation 
of the second volume of The Inscriptions of Sinai. The Journal, it is hoped, will hence- 
forth appear punctually on the first day of every quarter. Among the articles already 
received for Y ol. vi are some of the deepest interest and importance. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 
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The first two lectures given by the Society in the present season will have been 
already held by the time this number of the Journal comes into our reader's’ hands: the 
first, by Mr T. Eric Peet, on November 21, when the subject dealt with was the Egyptian 
Origin of the Alphabet, and the second, on December 12, by Professor P. E. Newberry, who 
chose as his topic “ The Tombs of the Kings at Thebes," Three further lectures have 
already been arranged, and the dates proposed ( though these are subject to the convenience 
of the Royal Society, to whom we are again deeply indebted for the loan of their excellent 
I'ooms at Bui'lington House) are the Fridays January 23, February 20, and March 19, at 
8.30 pan. In Januaiw 3[r T. E. Peet will discour.se upon ■' El-Auiarna, the Capital of the 
Heretic King ’ ; in February Mr H. Idris Bell ha^ kindlv undertaken to speak upon “ The 
Historical Value of Greek Papyri ; and in March we hope to have the privilege of listening 
to Monsieur Jean Capart, Conservator of the Musee du Cinquantennaire at Bru.ssels, who.se 
subject will be his recent researches in the domain of Egypti an Art. 

All who were acquainted with the late Prote.s.sor Leonard IV. King, a greatly esteemed 
member of our Committee, will rlesire to associate themseh es with the followino- tribute t(j 

O 

hi.s memory contributed by Mr H. R. Hall, his colle.igiie at the British Museum ; — It is with 
great regret that we have to chronicle the prcmatui'e death, on August 20 last, at the age 
ot 49, ot a prominent worker in the clo.-'ely allied field of the Mesopotamian archaeology and 
history, Professor Leonard M . King, Assistant-Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and 
As.syrian Anticpiities in the British Museum, and Professor of Assyriology at King’s 
College, London Lniversity. Professor King had been ill for some time, and overwork 
during the war as a member of the Intelligence Staff of the Admiralty, while he was at the 
.same time pursuing without intermi.'^sion his private Assyriological studies, no doubt con- 
tributed to his illiies.s. We can only deplore in his loss that of one of the most prominent 
students and exponents of Assyriology. His work both as an editor and translator of cunei- 
form inscriptions and as the latest historian of Babylonia and Assyria is well known to all. 
As a critical historian his work was of the first order, and was of cour'^e marked on every 
page by original research. His duties at the British Museum as Assistant-Keeper of the 
Department which includes Egyptian antiquities naturally brought him into constant 
contact with Egj-ptological interests and problems, and though he never wrote on Egyptian 
subjects, either officially or privately, his knowledge of them was considerable and his 
interest both in Egyptian antiquities and in the kindred archaeology of Crete and pre- 
historic Greece was very great. In him the British Museum loses one of the most 
prominent and capable of its officials, and his colleagues and personal friends a most valued 
coadjutor, always eager to share his knowledge with others, and a most genial companion, 
one of the most cheerful, kindly and unselfish of men. ■■ W’hat.soever thv hand findeth to 
do, do It with all thy might ” : *• prove all things : hold fast that which is good,"— there have 

been many of whom the.se words might be .said, but of none with "more justice than 
Leonard King. 


-M. Benedite desires to call attention to an unfortunate slip in his article on the 
Carnarwm Ivory: Vol. v, p. 227, not,- L fifth line, fu' ‘hare’ read ‘greyhound’; the word 
in thi- Fiench original was lirrier. 
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Egyptian Mythology. By W. Max MCller, Ph.D. Iu vol. xii of The Mythology oj All Races. 

Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 1918. Pp. xiv, 328. Two Plates and 220 figures in text. 

The title of this admirable work is somewhat misleading ; for it is by no means devoted solely to the 
mythology of ancient Egypt, but is a pretty complete survey of the whole field of Egyptian supernatm'alism, 
special chapters being devoted not only to the myths, but to local and solar cults, nature-gods, the Osirian 
Cycle, the other principal gods, foreign gods, worship of animals and men, life after death, ethics and cult, 
magic, and the development and propagation of the religion. This is of course all to the good : a detailed 
account of Egyptian mjdhs alone could hardly be made very interesting to general readers, bv reason of 
the heterogeneous and contradictory character which the material (consi.sting largely of mere allusions) 
has for us at present ; on the other hand the more studies that competent scholars give us of Egyptian 
religious ideas and practices the better. The book is palpably the outcome of a great amount of solid 
study, and is at the same time not lacking in fresh and interesting ideas, showing it to be much more than 
a mere compilation. The illustration is copious and original, and in itself goes far to confirm the statement 
in the preface that Egyptian doctrines often found a greater degree of expression in religious art than in 
religious literature. It is, however, a serious defect that in spite of the copious annotation of the text 
(there are 68 pages of notes at the end of the volume) references to the illustmtions are not given ; even 
professional Egyptologists would be hard put to it to identify many of the niO't striking ones. The total 
absence of hieroglyphic type is probalily a distinct advantage in a work of this kind. 

In his Introduction Dr ilax Midler .sketches the study of the subject in the nineteenth centurv, and 
lays great stre.ss on the fact that both the classical and modern worlds have tended to overrate vastly the 
philosophical and mystic significance of Egyptian religion. He insists that wo have to accept the fact, 
whether we like it or not, that the most highly developed people <>f the ancient near East held in religion 
a place no higher than that which is occupied l>y some barluroiis negro tribes. This failure of Egyptian 
religious thought to refltie itself {i.e., to Liy increasing stress on subjective values) with increasing cultural 
development is attributed by the author to the extreme conservatism of the Egyptians. But this explana- 
tion, to be a satisfactory one, should further show why the conservatism was one-sided, tenacious of 
primitive beliefs far more than of primitive ways of living ; why, for instance, they adhered to their 
forefathers’ views on the nature of the sun, but broke clean away from their forefathers’ tomb and temple 
architecture by employing stone instead of brick. Dr Max Miiller is, I believe, endeavouring to explain a 
problem which, as formulated by him, is not really a proWem at all. Is there not a fallacy in the 
assumption that in some way a development iu material culture brings about a refinement in religious 
views ; For in what way can material progress aft'ect beliefs which are independent of material experience > 
A culture of a purely practical nature might conceivably develop much further than our present one, and 
its practitioners might yet hold the beliefs that food-offering.s were of benefit to the dead, and that rain 
would fall if prayed for ; there is nothing iu the one to react on the other. The fallacy has probably come 
into existence from the spectacle of certain other ancient cultures (notably those of the Greeks and 
Hindus) in which refined beliefs about unseen things and high material civilisation are foimd together ; 
but a little reflection will .show that the causes of the former are as little material as themselves. Thev 
may be stated to be chiefly : abstract .speculation ; thought of the scientific type (both imagination and 
scepticism playing apart in these) ; and the personal teachings of certain religious innovators. And where 
these factors do come into play they often fail to influence the main stream of the religious life of the 
race, from a lack of general interest in them. Thus, any surpri.se which we may feel at the .static 
and primitive character of Egyptian religion throughout its history, .should exist, not in view of the hio-fi 
material culture obtained, but because we might well expect a race with the Egyptians’ long history hioh 
intelligence and preoccupation with religious afl'airs to have produced more original thinkers about the 
subject than they did. 'iVe have to do here, it .seems, with a fact of racial temperament ; the Egyptians 
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possibly because of their African blood, were not only almost incapable of evolving new and higher con- 
ceptions about religion, but were also not interested (at all events until the Christian era) in such new 
conceptions. Ikhuaton, the one real exception of which we know, was probably frustrated quite as mtich 
by lack of sympathy as by vested interests. 

The enormous importance attached to Egv'^ptian doctriue.s by the Greek.s .still seems to await a satis- 
factory explanation; Dr Jlilller deals with it in his Introduction on the usual lines of ignotum pro 
rnagnifico, “ you Greeks are but children,'’ etc., but this seems hardly sufficient to account for the traditions 
about such men as .Solon, Democritu-s and Plato, to .say nothing of the unanimous .statements of the 
Neoidatonists. 

Of special interest is the di.scussion, in the chapter on nature-god.s, of the world-tree in Egyptian 
mythology ; this conception is probably new to modern scholarshi]:). Among many noteworthy features 
and ideas may also be singled out the evidence brought together (p. 157) of the early cults of Nubian 
gods, the references to the a.stral element in the mythology, the statement that if we knew the full history 
of even the greatest gods we .should find them to have been originally spirit.s or fetishes protecting only the 
propertv of single pea.sants, and the view in the ninth chapter that the cause of the primitive v’eneration 
of certain animals is to be sought neither in their .superior strength or swiftness nor in gratitude for their 
usefulne.ss, but in the fear that they may po.sse.ss reason and a language of their own which man cannot 
fathom and which connects them with the .siiiJernatural world. 

The chapter orj the O.sirian Cycle contains no reference to the theory that in origin Osiris was no 
more than the lately decea.sed king. In the chapter “Life after Death" one might have expected .some- 
what clearer idea.s than are e.\j)re.ssed as tc> the nature of the h'a' and the ha’. Dr Muller renders them 
both a.s ‘soul,’ <md seems to consider any distinction l>etween their natures to be due only to “.some very 
late theolugiau.s. ’ 

The chapter on -‘Magic'’ state.s, in its (>pening .sentences: “It is very difficult to state where 

religion eiid.s and magic begins ; and to the Egyptian mind magic was merely applied religion.” I would 
suggest that the popular feeling about the two things should afibi-d the fundamental criterion, and that to 
depart from thi.s raises more difficulties than it obviates ; namely, the view that in religious rites the 
thing desiied is sought for as a boon, while in magical rites the thing desired is obtained by force majeure. 
Subriii.s.sion and doniiuatioii are thus the characteristic attitudes of religion and magic respectively. 
•Judged by this te.st, of course, about nine-tenths of what are regarded as Egyptian religious documents 
nui.st be called magical. 

A few philological point.s call for notice. It i.s somewhat misleading to translate nisbeh forms as e.g. 
“the One Before the ITe.sterner.s,” “the One of the City Ubasct,” as on p. 21 ; it imports a nuance of 
uniquene'-s which the original words do not possess. Why not “he who is before the Westerners,” etc. ? 
•‘Gobi was the epithet given to Hathor, and not, as Is stated on p. 30, “the golden.” The seven petals 
hardly a .seven-pointed star) tietween the inverted horns over the head of the goddess of writing are, says 
the author p. 53;, a careful indication of a .syruboli.sm which we do not yet understand. It is hardly 
[lo-ssilile not to .see m it a play between st'ht “.seven” and s/At “.she who has put off (the horns).” It Is 
clear from tlie earlie.st writings of the name of Harsaphes that this name does not mean “the ram-faced” 
as stated on p. 134, but ‘‘he who is over his pool ihri-s-f).” There is good evidence that the god-name 
wliich Dr Muller thinks i Ch. vtii, note 12; may be read Dedunti Is to be read Kherti {/±rtl). The Graeco- 
lb iman im.ige of Ojihois ( Wp-n-iict) with the lower part of the body in the form of a serpent (Pig. 219) 
douhtle.ss rcot.s on a (ireek popular etymology of the name from o^ir. Similarly the interpretation of 
H.ii'pukrates as imposing silence was probably helped by an assimilation of the kr in this name to Egyptian 
gr " to keep silence. ' 

There is a lengthy and up-to-date Bibliography by the Editor, Dr Louis H. Gray. 

B.VTTt.sCOMBE GUXX. 
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AN ALABASTER SISTRUM DEDICATED 
BY KING TETA 

Bv N. DE GAELS DAVIES, M.A. 

The interesting piece uf temple furniture pictured on Phite \TIi has reeently been 
added by purchase to the collection of the Earl of Carnarvon, through whose courtesy and 
very real interest in our science I am permitted to publish it here. 

The main part of the little in.striiment, the height of which over all is just ten and 
a half inches, is cut from a single piece of alabaster. The stone is not of the best quality, 
for a flaw at the junction of the handle with the supei-structure has caused it to snap at 
this point. The merit of the work corresponds, as is often the case, to the value of the 
material, and is not free from a certain clumsiness. 

Instead of the Hathor head, which in sistra of later date than this surmounts the 
handle, we have here an outspreading head of papyrus set on a stem, or rather on several 
stems bound into a solid round rod under the head and at the end of the stalks, the whole 
having the appearance of a single umbel’. A slightly drooping curve is given to the edge 
of the flower and not the exaggerated curl employed on the handles of some mirrors and in 
the decorative panels of false doors. To suit the superstructure the dower is lenticular, 
not circular, in shape. Since the head of Hathor is ab.sent, her connection with the sistrum 

has to be shown in other wise, and this is done by placing on the dower the device 

which forms a kind of rebus on the name of the goddess. Only here the house is replaced 
by a shrine and the falcon is set above, not in, it. He tramples on (or is protected by ?) 
a cobra, whose head with swollen hood is erect before him, as is often the case when the 
bird stands on the framed Horus-name of the King. The plumage of the falcon is indicated 
in the usual decorative way with overlapping feathering on the shoulders, then the long 
plumes and finally the wing-tips crossed forkwise over the tail. 

The little naos is open from side to side to admit of the two wires carrying jingling 
discs of metal which to barbaric tastes made the sistrum a pleasing accompaniment of song ; 
these fittings have been lost, but the double pair of holes drilled in the walls and a slight 
abrasion on the outside indicates that it was once really provided with them. From the 
marks left, they appear to have ended outside in bent heads simply and were not formed 
like a as they more generally are-. As the little box is barely an inch and a quarter 

square by half an inch deep, the sound produced can .scarcely have been audible, for the 
discs cannot have been more than three-eighths of an inch in diameter without overlapping, 
or half an inch if percussion with those of the next rod was the means employed. The 
sistrum before us is, however, rather a dainty replica than a serious instrument, I should think. 

’ Three separate stems are shown in the wand, Bl.vckm.vx, ileir^ Vol. i, p. 3; \\)1. ii, PI. XI- thevare 
united at the ba.se, where sheathiii”; is shown. This unique wand is therefore a .sistrum. The iiapvrus 
handle perhaps reapiiears later, see Levs., Denkm., Pt. in, Pis. 175, e, 186. 

- It appeai-s as if there wa.s more in this .sei-|)ent-shape than a happy dec-oratiie fatiev rind that it 
tarried on the tradition of the uraeus seen in front of Horus here: for where the wand is a mere emhlem 
the uraeus, ‘the close friend of Horu.s.’ is often seen octupGug the interior or dankim' its walls 
X^cf. C.iui.FiELD, Te„iptv of the Khojs, PI. XV . 

Journ. of E"y]it. Arch. vi. 
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In its present state only one side of the box — that to the left ot the falcon — is closed, 
but the thin sheet of alabaster which forms this wall is a separate piece; for it would have 
been difficult to hollow the block out accurately, even apart from flaws. The tiny .slab is 
the full breadth of the naos, and is stuck on tit the sides under the roll of the cornice, its 
lower edge being let into a slight groove cut in the top of the flower. The attachment 
with cement is apparently modern atid the slab might conceivably belong to the other lace. 
A similar groove is cut on that side al.so, but I am not ipiite sati.sfled that this is original. 
One would have expected at least one side to be open, if the jingling of the metal was to 
be heard h The genuineness of the extant slab seems certified by the in.scription it carries, 
since it provides us for the first time with the full titulary of King Teta; “Horus He-xcho- 
bri/igs-peace-tu-the-two-lunds’ ; the tutelary divinity of both Eyypts ‘ He-ivho-hrinys-peuce’ ; 
Horus, conqueror of Nuht, ‘He-ivho-xinites’ (shn) ; the King of Upper and of Lower Egypt 
The son of the Sun, Teta’ to whom life and happiness are given eternally.’' This corresponds 
perfectly to the peculiarities of the age by combining prenotnen and cognomen in one and 
by closely assimilating the Nehti and Horus names. The front of the handle, i.e. the side 
to which the falcon faces, also bears a vertical inscription, incised and picked out in blue, 
which suggests that this sistrum was pre.sented by the King to Hathor of Dendereh ; “ The 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, beloved of Hathor, lady of Dendereh, to whom life is given 

eternally.'’ The inscription is bordered on both sides by the | sceptre. This dedication 

at Dendereh is quite in keeping with the special prosperity of the town under the kings of 
the Sixth Dynasty. 

The sistrum was almost exclusively carried by women (except when kings make 
presentation to Hathor), often in pairs. In form it was a reminder of the name and nature 
of the goddess and .so gained its cult efficacy. Touched by the devout or received into 
their hands, the temple instrument brought heightened life. Its use as a musical instru- 
ment followed the natural a.ssociation of the goddess of joy with the dance and merry- 
making, and the sistrum is a clever adaptation of the wand to this employment, not an 
adornment of a musical instrument with reminiscences of the goddess. Here we find that 
this stage was already reached before the Sixth Dynasty. The ancient device of the head 
ot the ox-god Oi- cow-goddess which is incorporated in the Middle-Kingdom sistrum, is 
seen in the Cairo palette of Manner; Gkiffith, Beni Hasan, Vol. ill, Xo. 81; LacaU, 
Sarcophages. PI. XXXIV, No.s. 84, 85; Legrain, Statues, Yol. ii, p. 31; Davies. Deir el 
(jebrdu'i. 1 ol. i, PI. III. It looks as if the stout horns had been combined with the cord by 
which the s\ mbol was hung round the neck ot devotees to form the slender antennae 
between which the later naos is set, and which may also have given the impulse to the 
looped form of the sistrum. The neck-tie of the symbol may be taken fi-om the ribbon 
which was often put round the neck of cattle specially selected for exhibition or sacrifice. 

Di (laidinei (iSotes on Sinuhe, pp. 101 — 3) has given strong reasons for assigning the 
name sekhem to the looped sistrum, the term seshesht (also ss, and even Ess, a plainly 
onomatopooic word) to the nao.s-sistrum. Yet this, though strongly evidenced for Kamesside 
and latci dates, and having textual support in earlier times, is directly contradicted by the 


111 BLiekiu.m t ol. I, 1 J. II, the arm of the man is .seen through the iiao.s, i.e. it is openwork. 

Iso rattle i.> there ,,hown. ^ It i.s strange that hi sis playiuy the sistrum” is used of .sistra without any 

apparent metal fitting- V iLKixsox, Ihomers ii„d Customs (ed. Birch), Vol. Ill, p. 422; Leps., Denhii., 
I't. Ill, PL 189 . / > L : , , 
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tomb-scenes at Thebes in the Eighteenth Dynasty. The texts indeed seem to point to 
three objects sacred to Hathor and thence transferred to the cult of Amun, the menat, the 

sekhem(l) wand and the seshesht or seshesh, but the pictures connected with these 

legends rarely show more than one object besides the menat, and that is always the looped 
sistrum, never the other formh The looped and the naos sistrum cannot indeed well occur 
together, as the former seems to be the substitute for the latter'-. 

So far as we can see, the earlier form is that with the naos. We still have this in the 
Eleventh Dynasty (word-sign for shin in Petrie, Coptos, PI. VIII, 1. 8) and in the Twelfth 
tGElFFiTH, Beni Hasan, Yol. iv, PI. XXV, and L.xcau, Sarcophages, PI. XXXIV, No. 89) 

where it is still fitted with tinkling discs. The fii-st appearance of the looped sistrum ^ 

known to me is, strangelj’ enough, as held by one of a crowd of worshippers on a well-known 
Cretan vase, assigned, roughly, to the Seventeenth Dynastyt Throughout the succeeding 
Dynasty this new form replaces the naos-sistrum as a wand and musical instrument. With 
the full advent of the Ramesside Dynasties the naos-sistrum reappears, but does not replace 
the looped form. The employment of the two is probably difl'erentiated, and this may be 
true of the period of disappearance, some change of customary use or representation being- 
involved. The green glaze naos-sistrum in Petrie, Palace of Apries, PI. XIV, is pierced 
for wires, but the Ramesside and later pictures do not at all support this useh The later 
naos-wand seems to be merely a device representative of the goddess and confined to tise 
in temple services. 

The reason for the resuscitation of the naos-symbol was perhaps that the use of the 
looped tinkling sistrum had n(A only spread to other cults beside that of Hathor, but, with 
the wholesale entrance of women into nominal service in the temple of Amun, had become 
very general indeed. Like many another ancient cu.stom it wars readily tolerated in the 
worship of the Aton, and the tendency to secularize it and make it an accompaniment of 
festive occasions was probably strengthened during that period. 

It may well have been that the naos device was given the general term sekhem ‘ wand ’ 
when used as such and seshesht when the tinkling discs were added to it. There must have 
been a time when the new and the i)ld forms existed side by side, and w-e may hat e a trace 
of this in the story of Sinuhe where the terms are held apart, “their menats, their wands 

and their sistra ” (or, since the hieratic sign is the same, or almost the same, for ^ and 

“their menats, their naos-wands and their looped wands”). In the Theban tombs of the 

early New Kingdom, as has been said, there is several times an apparent mention of the 
three objects, though only the menat and looped sistrum are pictured (the picture and the 
legend have rarely both been preserved intact). Unless w'e have to do with a slavish 
repetition of a formula from the transition period or a childish desire to enumerate all the 
best-knowm cult-objects or the names used for such, we must be dealing w ith twm words in 

1 Shown only in Lep.s., Deahn., Ft. in, PI. 110. I, hut 1 am sui-e that the form could no longer be 
recognised on that monument, and in Ft. iii, PI. 72 (Amenophis III). The latter I cannot control."" 

Seen together in Ramesside times in Leps., Zte/dv/i., Vol. iii, PI. 17.',, /,. and VTlkissox Ponalar 
Account, fig. 282. ’ ^ ' 

^ Hall, Aegean Archaeology, PI. XVII. 

^ Of course if the bars were enclosed in a box, as with the .subject of thi.s article, their pre.sence miaht 
not be indicated. ^ ^ 
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iippositiiiii ■■ the wands — the rattles (or whatever the seshesht may mean')." Hence a passage 
in the tomb of Kenamnn could be Tran.slated "I offer to thee the menat ornament, and the 
jingling {t).sixtra " (the picture is lost). It may be that the extra-temple ii.se of the sistrum 
may have only been adopted bv the Anifin priesthood, and was limited to the Eighteenth 
Dvnastv at Thebe.s. Tlie decisive feature is that at this place and period the naos-sistrum 
never appears in the tombs and that the name of the looped .sistrum, wherever we can 
control it. is seshesht-. If the records in Brucisch, Thesaurus, p. 1191, can be trusted, the 
in.scriptions assert that the princesses carry naos-sistra. while the sketch shows that, con- 
formably with cirstom in the period of Akhenaten, they are looped. The anomaly, if it 
exists, must be due to misinterpretation of the one hieratic sign. In Tomb 90, where the 
hieratic memoranda for the legends are still visible, the text gives as pictograph the naos- 
sistrum, though the scene showed the looped instrument. 

The change in nomenclature from the Eighteenth Dynasty, or perhaps more properly 
Theban, usage to the practice of Ramesside and later times, for which Dr Gardiner has 
given proofs, must be connected with the new preponderance of the priesthood and a 
regained importance for the cult of Hathor". The use of the sistrum came under more 
strictly religious prescriptions, and the names adopted in priestly circles perhaps gained 
weight, or at least prevail in the religious texts which are henceforth our main source of 
information. The nurre distinctive name seshesht which in popular speech was applied to 
the familiar looped sistrum very likely still had wide currency ; for the Greeks, who took 
over that instrument, perhaps echoed the root-meaning of the word in their own sibilant 
word with similar sen.se, aelarpov ; the populace seem to have had right on their side and 
there is no reason why we should not adhere to the usage. 

I have not referred to the cloth Hags which in tombs 39, 109 and 82 at Thebes are 
carried wuth the other emblems, as the name sek-hem is scarcely applicable to them (though 
prinin facie it seems s«.i in D.it'iE.s-GARDiXER, Tomb of Ainenemhet, Pis. XIX, XX), and their 
appellation appears to be /.7r in M.tRiETTE, Ahgdos, Vol. ii, PI. 55. The statement in the 
latter text that the menat necklace is carried on the neck, the seshesht emblem in the hand, 
the sekhem(i) sistrum behind, is explicable by the fact that in pictures the menat is extended 
in one hand, whde the sistrum is held by the loop in the near hand, and therefore is drawn 
behind the figiire though really hanging at the side. The interesting point is that the 
writer has described the familiar scene as we should, being deceived by his own convention. 

Regarding the substance of which the Carnarvon wand is made, this may well have 
been often employed for ceremonial emblems. The wand shown at Beni Ha.san'is of ebony 
w ith coppei' ( () httings. Later the material is green or blue glaze. One wrjuld hav'e expecte'd 
the looped sistrum to have been of metal, but I think this is only guaranteed for quite 
late examples. But the pictures hint at silver and gold instruments. The majority that 
have Come down to us wouM be burial models probably. 

In conclusion it seems not impo.ssible that the looped sistrum may be the lineai 
ancestor of our baby's rattle of the same shape; cf D.vvies, El Amarna, Vol. i, PI. XXYII. 


' llie i-.iut .V.S seems to mean -to tremble/ ‘quiver,' or the like (.Sethk, Piirrnaideiitt-n'U, ^ 1080,(7), 
'>uggC“ting that the sistrum wa'. .ilreaiiy a shaken rattle at the (opening of written hi.storv. 

- D.tviEs, Touih oj Page, nr- .^forthcoming;. Pis. 38, 53 ; Seihe, Crkumten, iv, iJlT. The former tomb 
contains iiitei'esting scenes of the pre.sontatiou of the various cult-objects of Hath<.)r. 

Compare the re\ival of the emblems of Hathor worn by officiafe i'LEGH.vix, Statues, Vol. ll, 
Pis. XXVHI, XXXI and Vol. m, Pl..^. XVIII, XIX, XX, XXIII, XL, XLVIII; Petrie, Pahme of Ap riel 
PI. XIV; -M.vRiEfTE, pp. 46 .>_ 7 j. 
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{continued from p. 55) 

As an appendix to the above list, the following othcials must be mentioned whose 
position in Ethiopia is uncertain': 

i. Tuwtuw. 

a. Tomb no. IV at Der-Rifeh. (iiUPFiTH, o/td /O/e/f, Pis. 16 and 17. ‘‘New Empire." The 
inscriptions are liadly preserved and ditticult of access owinj; to native occupation of the tomb. 
The tomb was a large one. The owner is the "head boicmai<, Ihtwtaw, soa of the head bou-hiaa, 
lia^hotpe and the iiiistrene of the house, tienre^t/ ''phe references wliich might indicate that he 
was a viceroy of Ethiopia are as follows : 

PI. 16, line 19: kiufs son, TuirtHW." 

PI. 17, line 48: "hereditury prince, topurvh, royat seal-bearer, sole eompo nion, head boiriiatu, Tuu'tu.ic.'' 

PI. 17, lines 30—36 : "hereditary prince, toparch, royal seal-bearer, .sole co/npa/iion, great of nobility, precious 

of. of great lore, chief of the tiro lands to its liuiit, called’ etc. 

PI. 17, lines 43 — 46; "hereditary prince, toparch, helo red great il) companion, in Ta-Khent { Ta-lietij. 

director of the foreign lands, in hhenthennii fer, true , lord of troops, commander 

(f soldiers, (iml-rf < h, faroiinte of the Lord in his house, who enters unto the king, 

heart {!) great in the house of the king, chief boirman, Tiiictuirf' 

PI. 17, lines 27 — 29: " conunander of the army, Tuwtuw'f '' overseer of the fiouthe.rn Lands, 'Tinctuw.' 

Tuwtuw was clearly a man of importance, but his chief service-title was merely head 
bowman, a post which was one of considerable dignity under the XIXth and XXth Dynasties. 
To this title that of “overseer of the Southern Lands” was often joined (see below). Only 
oiice does Tuwtuw appear to call himself king's .son (PI. 16, line 19); in the nine other 
cases he is head bowman. In all other inscriptions of viceroys which I have traced, the 
king’s son title was the very one which was never omitted. It is possible, of course, that 
si tisw “king’s son” in the passage (pioted is a misreading for smsir “follower.” There is 
no ground for connecting Tuwtuw with tlie owner of Tomb no. 8 at El-Amania. 

ii. SexxCfer. 

a. Hatshep.sut and 
Tuthmo.sis HI. 

iii. Nehemay 

a. Before Amenophi.'' "lleadboirinaa,orerseer of the Southern Statue from Sakkareh in Cairo' Le- 
IV. Lauds, head of the stable:' uraix, /A pe/'mirr, no. 281. Name of 

Aniun erased. 

' 1 have not included the Nakhtmin of the Cairo statue (.see Spiegelberu, Ree. de Truv. Vol. xxviii 
p. 1771 in either the main or the supplementary list, since I hold that he was not a king-’.s son of Kush if 
indeed he was even a king's son. ’ 


“ < trerseer of the (sold Lands of A uiiinf 
etc. 


Pombat Bheikh Abd el-Kurneh : (i.vR- 
uixerAVeigall, no. 99 ; Urk., 
IV, pp, 5:I6, 540, .741. 
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iv. Hekaemsasex. 


</. L'nd.ated. 

HdtreUihfi'p pi'Liii'e^ topo /'ch^ p/'eut to- 
I'fitii'itf of the lo/'d *>t the Pit'O 
ifi'eiit lu fiicoifi' het(xii!<e of /mi > 
ceUeoee., ht /iAjecii‘e/\ ocerieer iff the 
storehouse \ ^ } fidf/ment huH ' \ oi'er- 
seer of the Soilthern IjUnd.i. 

" Herejit'iri/ pr/io"t-\ topfjreh., olone lu 
e.o eJleiif e for the heort of his Lord,, 
etfes of the K l/lf-t III the So/ifhern ' pill ‘ 
Citi! 'Sing.’, fau-beiirer. urerseer of 
the Souther/i Lundi. 

1 lebtd iJarkal, fragtiieiit »{ a .statuette, 
limud ill the debri.s in front of the 
temple uf Atlaiiersa B. /W;: Reg. 
Jiu, lb — 3 — 2b. 

V. Axhekxakht. 


II. R.oiie.s.ses II ? 

'"Head of the ■•itohle, A rne nemo pet. soil OT 
the High-PriestofATii/f'/i^ Amenhotpe,, 

( t f th e-grei i t-sP t hi e-o f- Ih > nx esses- II oj 

the Vo'urt. He cooies or o eoniiHission 
fifthe pharooh to [insperP'] in Kv.sh^ 
V'itii the heod hoU’iiitin of Kush,, Ae- 
hernokht. ' 

■Sehtd : m: AIoBmix, Cat. des Mon., i, 
p. S8, no. 6.3: BhcgSCH, T/tesaurns, 
p. 121."), q. 

h. Tiidated. 

'"'‘Foii-hi'orer on the kings r/ght. heod 
ho/i'in'fii of Kush. 

•Sehel: iqi. n't., p. 102, no. 228 bin. 

r I'nilitcd. 

" Foii-heorer oil the kings /’ighf,, heod 
hoif'inUn,, fn'erseer or the Sio>thern 
LiJlidsh 

.■SeliC-l : op. ri't.. p. 88, no. 61. 

d, Uiid.ilcd. 

" Fo iidn'firer Oil the kin.ifi rojhf. heod 

Selitd , op. I'it.. p. 89, no. 74. 


hlttl'n'u< U ^ IH't'i'Sit '•!' uT till' (lohl Jjifinls 
'>t - 1 mf'/ />. 


vi. Pexnesl'ttauwi. 

Hrtriiev''(’s [I. 'Hfdd hijifniaii vj 

Xu I’uoin IVir hill titles, 

h. XTXtii " II>'ud bvd'Huf t' ^ i>t tht^ 

L''i<d.<.' 


-Mmuirnent uf Auienemyenet at XaEles: 

BRrifSCH. T/te-^iiurus, 953, no. 6. 
Tuiiibat Dr.ih Alm-l-X’aga; Gardixer- 
Weiuall, Cat., no. 156. 


Ntit Tu l)e identiticd, I tliiiik. with thi? .scribe of the table of Kush, Pennesettainvi,” 
son of Han'uihab, of the time of the vicufoy Serhauw (Liebleix, 2052). 


vii. A.mexe.mhab, .son of the viceroy Sety. 
i(, Plulated. "lledd t>i)>i‘iiid n , of dhi, 

Mil 'd'iitil, ttT t/t*: fddtitkei'n 

I.d„d.^. ■ 

l>. rnil.ited. Very bad te.'it . 1 would read, -J/nn/ 

htttf'f/iif//, ttT fh*^ tSitutht'i'n 

L<„.d% A .s'o//J thi' 

fu ,, -hcni'f'i’ (ju I'f /'jf •'» /'U/lf^, 

.<rrtlj^ •>{ t if ft h'ttf'i’H ''] the PharOith. 

/ / /■/ iiff-ii't'lj-ht'tll tliff^ uf the (_ 'iiU/‘t, 
t^'tif. nf Ante/ii'tit t'f’A jt^f >! f!'' i ' 

(let. wtJinan . ' I'liese enm‘^[)ou«i 
to tlio title" (»f r>(>ty hi'ftioAw bec.iine 
vicei'<A . 

Htiliie>"e''-^'lprall. *'/\ > ste/he,, sft in the-fjnlueti-f)t- 

luf fft th*^ 

(.'•nt/’t or nt ^ ^iji, (jj 

rh f t'fi'j, Setf(. ' 

A. riid.ite'l ^lutilated text : I re<i(I, ‘*[/ /Vc/.'< 

'■/'V/'U/’r/J hi the~i^>tfliii‘f‘~i>'f ' Lift 

iiu'i'il- A iiu~hi^ in Per-Jt^C .or, of thf 
Ctniet , f*f the nf 

flit' k'lnys Aiueiienlhffh^ soii ot 

>SV/ y. Vf. the horizfmtal lino of 
iii.^criptii»n fi ‘1* re"t»)rati(»u (*f titles. 


Sehel: r>E Mor(4AX, op. rtL, p. 103, 
no. fjO ('Mariette}. 

X(*ar AV,‘idy e.s-8^’alM Eigaleh; Petrie, 
Se’ftton^ PI. XVI, no. 007 (Pj. 


Abu Sirnbel, north wall, stela of Sety: 
AIaseero, AnnfAles,, X, p. 13ii. 


T)(‘rr, rock stehi north of temple; 
Leps., Pt. ni, PI. 184 c. 

ruder, but not related to, a cartouche 
of Eanies&es IL 
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It will be noted that the material is veiy bad. Even Maspero’s copy of the Abu Simbel 
inscription apparently contains en-ois of the copyist, while the other three texts are in a 
very dilapidated condition. Xevertheleiss, u and h are the records of the same head bowman, 
while c and d are of the same steward. Both appear t(j refer to the son of a Sety and 
belong, I believe, to the same man, who was head bowman before his father became viceroy 
and steward of the palace. It is possible that the ’‘king's son” of c is not Sety but his 
predecessor, Messuwy(?). In any ca.se, the Ameiiemhab of c was not a viceroy, as has 
been sometimes assumed. 


viii. OsORKON'^AXKH. 

a. Uyna.sty XXII or ‘^Hereditai-if /jriiu-r, lo/Mi-cIt " ; 

XXIII. '"T/-iie vizier’’ ; 

'’’King’s son, oferseer of the i^oiithern 
Lands, sten'ard of the estate'y.'. ' 


<>f,i >t,iiidiug statue, from Akh- 
miui, now in French Arch. Inst., 
Cairo: Galtuier, ]>idl. Inst. Fran- 
rais, Vol. XII, p. 138. 


I owe the knowledge of this official to 31. Henri Gauthier, who has kindly given me 
permission to use his communication in this article. Gauthier points out to me that it may 
be doubted whether Osorkon^'ankh was really a viceroy of Ethiopia, and I agree with that 
doubt. The long disuse of the title king’s son, overseer of the Southern Lands” and the 
fact that the last form of the viceroy's title was “ king's son of Kush,'’ itself long in disuse, 
makes it practically certain that the titles given to Osorkon'^ankh represent a revival of 
older titles, conferred as an honour or assumed by UsorkorKankh on his funerary monunu'nt. 
Compare the case of Queen Nesikhonsu (no. 24). It may be noted that the title of C)sor- 
kon^ankh is written king’s daughter” (x/f), a not unusual scribal error. 


The above list exhausts the material .it my disposal. There are u\erseers of lands or 
mountains not connected with Kush, such as “the overseer of the Northern Lands, Dhuti” 

( Urk; IV, 999); “the overseer of the mountains on the west t.)f Thebes, Hiduw ’ ( Urk., iv, 995): 
“the chief of the 3Iazauw, overseer of the mountains, Neferkhauwet " (Urk., iv, 990, 7); 
“ the head bowman, overseer of the mountains, Huwy’' (Lieuckin. Diet., 090,; “the overseer 
of the Gold Lands of (,'optos” (no name, tomb of Ilenkhepeirefsonb, Urk., iv, Otll, 5 — 14) ; 
“the scribe of the treasury of the Lord of the Two Lands in Ta-Set, the overseer of thi‘ 
lands of Wawat, Katha” (Leps., Denkni., Text, V<»1. v, p. 180); and “the overseer of the 
cities of Kush, the scribe of the table of the Lord of the Two Lamls, luwnamun " (3I.VTiTETTE, 
Cat. d'Abjjdua, no. 1109). These examples show that hni/-r} is by no means to be translated 
“governor,’’ but only “overseer’' or “head of the department.” In other words, the title 
describes the department in which the functions of the other titles are performed. Thus. 
Rekaemsasen was chief of the ^rrgt{') in the Southern Lands; Katha was chief of the 
treasury in Wawat; luwnamun was chief of the department of household supplies in Kush; 
and the various head bovMiien were the commanders of the forces in the Southern Lands 
or in Kush. It is clear that the title “overseer ot the Southern Lands” does not in itself 
imply that the holder was a viceroy or even a governor of the Southern Lands. Nor indeed 
are the known viceroys ever so designated except in combination with the title “king’s son,” 
or “ king’s son of Kush.” 

The overseers of the Southern Lands, iin'.. i iii, v, vi and vii, given above, are head 
bowmen. In the cases of v and \i. the title ” head bowman, overseer of the Southern Lands ” 
alternates with the title ’head bowman of Kush.'' and in the case of v, also with head 
bowman, overseer ot the Gold Lands ot Amun. The conclusion can hardly be resisted that 
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these three titles mean the same thing, that administratively “ Kush,” "the Southern Lands ” 
and “ the Gold Lands of Amun ” are all one. The title “ head bowman ” does not occur 
among the subsidiary titles of any of the viceroys, possibly because no head bowman ever 
rose to be \'iceroy, possibly because the office of head bowman of Kush was so directly 
subordinate to the office of viceroy. For it is clear that the head bowman was commander 
of the military forces placed at the disposal of the viceroy for the maintenance of eu'der in 
Ethiopia. The larger punitive expeditions appear to have been under royal command or 
under more important officers of the army despatched with .special forces. 

This appended li.st contains then for the greatei' part the names of the head bowmen 
of Kush, and for the sake of completeness, I continue with the following names of head 
bowmen of Kush, or of head bowmen who left graffiti in Kush and may have server! as head 
bowmen in Kush : 


ix. 31ix. 

Rames,>e.s II. " F'lu-hwivr 'Hi the king's right, king's 

messenger to ecery [land], head bom- 
nani of KiishT' 


X. L»HUTE.MH.Vii. 
Undatoil 


head hoa'man. 


\1. PiVAV. 

a. Siptali, 
year 3. 


h. >Sij)tiib. 
year 3. 


isiptah. 

Proliably liefore a. 


d. .siptali. 

Probably before a 
and c. 


d a u-hearer on the kings rights kings 
srribe, orerseer of the treusurg, king’s 
scribe of the office of the letters of the 
Pharaoh, steward of the palace in 
Per-Anuln, Pigay. He comes to re- 
ceive the tribute of the bind \ti) of 
Kush.'’ 

"Fan-bearer on the king’s right, ocer- 
seer of the treasury of the Lord of 
the Two Landsi' 

"King's mnssfinger \to every laud],... 
[who e-itablishes tlm officials of'] the 
king's son in their plaees, first 

charioteer of Hi< Majesty, 

Piyay of the Court."' 

"Fan-bearer on the king'.s right, head 
boinaan of Kvsh. 


xii. BEKXAMfX. 

a. L lider Raiiiesse.s ^'Fan-bearer on the knaj s right, hewl 
III or after. bowmoit aj Kush, kinifs .•iCi'ibe, great 

steward, orerseer of the , Bek- 

namun, son of Penirep.” Blackman 
translates the [lart left blank; 
"overseer of the hartm of Amun, 
chief priest ot Aiiieii-lie^. ’ I quo.s- 
tion the accur.icy of the copy of 
the te.vt : a High-Prie.st of Amiui 
would hardly appear tint'' fictiug h,- 
bowiiMii in Kush. 


A-ssuan-Phike road : Petrie, Season, 
PL VI, no. 146 ; de Morgan, op. 
cit., p. 14. no. b'.j. 


.SehM: DE MoRo.tx, op. cit., p. 94, no. 
135. 


Buhen : II.vnd.vi.l-M.icIver, Buhen, 

p. 26. 


Buhen : op. cit., p. 39. 


Billion ; op. cit., p. 43. 


Amada temple: (Ialthier, Amada, 
p. IQS. 


Buhen temple; Randall-M.vcLer, 
op. cit.. [I. 33. 


xiii. Bixemwe.se.” 


'od hoe'uiOu of Kll.dt. 


Turin papyru^: Ltebleix, Bict., no. 
986 ; and elsewhere. 


a. Uame.s.se-- [II. 
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■‘Binemwese” was, of course, as often pointed out, an inconceivable name, and probably 
only a perversion of the real name of this conspirator. He may possibly be identical 
with Beknamun, above. 

All these men appear to have held considerable, though not the highest, places of 
honour. The title of fan-bearer on the king’s right was one of the most coveted civil 
honours, although practically never given to priests of high rank. Two of the head bowmen 
of Kush were also king’s messengers (i.x, xi). The function of the king’s messenger is 
revealed by a number of inscriptions, such as nos. 17, a : xi, c, the graffito of Neferher 
at Buhen (Randall-MacTveb, Buhen, p. 2-5), and that of Rekhpehtuf at Abu Simbel 
(Breasted, Aitc. Rec., Vol. ill, § 642), and still more clearly by the El-Ainarna letter.s. 
The king’s messenger was a direct agent of the king, responsible to some royal office in 
Thebes, not to the local Egyptian authorities in Palestine or Kush. On the other hand, 
the local authorities were bound to support and assist the messenger, and in Kush it seems 
to have been the head bowman whose services were most usually needed by the messenger. 
From the nature of the functions of the two offices, that of king's messenger must have 
been in fact a higher and more important office than that of hoa<l bowman. Two of the 
viceroys — Ruwy and Rekanakht — claim the title of messenger among their subsidiary 
titles, but none claims the title of head bowman. In addition to these two viceroys, the 
viceroy Rori I, and the head bowmen Min and Piyay. I have noted the names of tive other 
king’s messengers who acted in Kush, all dating from the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

The sum of the matter is, then, that the officials who bear the title “overseer of the 
Southern Lands” are not governors <d' Ethiopia but really subordinates of the \iceroy. 
They were almost without exception head biiwmen of Kush, and were only overseers of the 
military forces of the Southern Lands. 

11. THE TITLES OF THE VICEROYS OF ETHIOPIA. 

The general character of the titles of the viceroy of Ethiopia has long been a matter 
of common knowledge. The essential title was “king's son.” which conferreil a rank as 
well as an office. For many purpo.ses, especially in his own territorv, this was a sufficient 
designation; and in Ethiopia the viceroy was probably mentioiRHl simply as “the king's 
son'’ just as a modern governor is called simply “ the Pasha” in hi.s own province. Parallel 
to “ king’s son ” occurs the more definite title of rank and office, “king’s son of Kush.” Both 
of these essential titles are often accompanied by the secondary titles 'overseer of the 
Southern Lands ” or “overseer (d' the Cold Lands of AinQu ” or “ overseer of the Gold Lands 
of the Lord of the Tw'O Lands.” Just as in the case of some other titles to which they are 
attached, the secondary titles define the geographical limits of the administration indicated 
by the chief title. They are, therefore, not essential and are, in fact, often omitted. Thev 
occur most couimoidy in the personal monuments, the prayer-stelae cut on the rocks of 
Nubia and the inscriptions of the funerary monuments, both of them place.s where an effort 
is made to accentuate the honourable position of the man in question. 

Taking only the titles mentioned above, the follow ing development mav be noted • 

1 Atneiio[jhi.s I laj “ King's son.'' 

ilr The office i.s not detined in fixed term.-, Init alway.s with i reference to the 
Sontliern Land-. 


Jouni. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 


11 
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(2) Tuthmo.sis I \ 
Tuthmosis II [ 
Tuthmosis III | 
Amenophis II / 


I a} " King's son " with or without (b). 

(b' “Overseer of the tSontJ/er/i Laiids,’’ used ernhj irith {a). 


‘King’s sou of Kush,’ or less frequently, "king's son.’’ Both occur with 
aud without title 

‘■Overseer of the Southern L.tnds” is iised oahj viih po. 

■■ Overseer of the Oold Lands of Arnun ' occurs with o ), or with ’a) and ib\ 
See next paragraj'h below. 

Ilareuihab 
Sethos I 
Rdiiiesses II 


(3) Tuthmo.sis IV (■' ’I •n) ' 
Amenophis 1 1 1 
Amenophis IV {b; 

Tutankhamuii c) 

Aye I 


(V 


Menejitah 'i {a} 

Sethos II ' (h,i 

Siptah ; c; 

Piame.s.ses III — Xlj 


King's Son of Kush,'' usually alone, but also with ib) or (cy not both. 
“Overseer of the .Southern Lauds” occurs oulj' occasionally with (a). 
‘•Overseer of the Gold Land.s of Amfin"’ occurs once under Hori II and once 
under AVentawuat, but the material is meagre. 


Thus the title ” king's son of Kush ” would appear to date a viceroy to a period subsequent 
to Amenophis II, perhaps even after Tuthino.sis IV. The titles of “king’s son” alone or 
with “ overseer ot the Southern Lands ’’ probably mark a viceroy as earlier than Meneptah, 
and he might be as early as Amenojjhis I. The title “overseer of the Gold Lands” and its 
modifications have not been found in connection with a viceroy previous to Amenophis III. 

The meaning of the title “ overseer of the Southern Lands ” is fairly clear, though 
there might be some difi'erence of opinion as to the exact geographical limits of the term 
“Southern Lands.” The territory of the viceroy was Kush in its broadest sense; this 
included Kush and Wawat with such contiguous hinterlands as tvere in occupation or 
constant use by the Egyptians. Its extent, northwards and southwards, is clearly defined 
by inscriptions no. 3, h and no. 8, u to have been from Nekheb or Nekhen (El-K^b) to 
Karay ; thc.se inscriptions belong to the time of Tuthmosis III and Tutankhamun. A 
number of references, beginning in the reign of Tuthmosis I (Tombos inscription), show 
that Karay or Xapata was the southern borderland of Kush. The northern part, or the 
administrative di.strict of Wawat, seems to have included nominally the two southern 
nomes of Egypt, as appears to have been the case in the time of Hormeni (Amosis I) ; but 
the inscriptions of Rekhmeref' show the officials of these nomes making payments of some 
sort to the vizier in Thebes. Thus apart from certain details, the territory designated 
under the title “ overseer of the Southern Lands ” is clear. 

The analogous title “ overseer of the Gold Lands of Amun ” has been so variously 
interpreted as to require a detailed consideration. The following cases may he set forth ; 

a Mermuse, viceroy uo. 6. y. s.ircophagu.s, tmt not in thirteen other inscriptions : 

" h'l/ii/s son, oi-erseer of the Soiifhern Lands, overseer of the Gold Lo.nds of Amun. ’’ 

'h) Dhut-Mose, viceroy no. 7. d. but not in four other inscriptions : 

" Kin;; S son of Kush, [overseer oj the Gold Lands'] of A mu n."' 

c Baser I, viceroy no. 9, h, but not in three other inscriptions : 

Gvrvserr of thf Gold Lands of Aniun, king’s son of Kttsh, overseer of the Southern Lands!' 
"Overseer ot the Lands of A mvn in Ta-Set!’ 

■■ Overseer of the Gold Lands.” 
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(d) Sethauw, viceroy no. 14, d, j, m, n, o, and p, but not in a large number of other inscriptions . 

d, m. "'King’s son oj Kush, overseer of the Gold Lands of Ainu n. 

j, p. “ Overseer of the Gold Lands of the Lord of the 7 wo Lands,” secondary to “ king’s son of 
Kush, overseer of the Southern Landsf and other titles. 
n. "King’s son of Kush, overseer of the Gold Lands'’ (sic). 

0 . Mutilated text. 

(e) Sett, viceroy no. 16, h, e, but not in three other inscriptions : 

"King’s son of Kush, overseer of the Gold Lands of Ainun." 

( f) Hori II, viceroy no. 18, c, but not in two other inscriptions : 

"King’s son of Kush, overseer of the Gold Lands of Anien-Re^ King of the Gods. ’ 

ig') IYentawO-XT, viceroy no. 19, d, on the statue but not on the .stela : 

"King’s son of Kush, overseer of the Gold Lands of Anien-ReA King of the Gods," and 
other titles. 

It is to be noted that : 

(Ij The title “overseer of the Gold Lands” oceui-s with only 7 of the 17 vicei-oys from Mermuse to 

Pai^ankh. 

(2) It occurs in only 13 of the 75 inscriptions in which the names of these 17 viceroys are found. 

(3) It oociu's either as an appendage to “ king’s son, overseer of the Southern Lands,’’ or with “ king’s 

son of Kush,” omitting “ overseer of the Soutliern Lands.’’ 

(4) 111 the inscription.s of Sethauw, the "Gold Lands of Amun” are parallel to “Gold Lauds of the 

Lord of the Two Lands,” or simply to “the Gold Land-s.” 

(5) The form of the title used by the last two viceroys, Hori II and IVentawuat, is “overseer of the 

Gold Lands of Ameii-Re^, King of the Gods,” not simply “of Amun’’ as in the previous 

inscriptions. 

To this material may be added the references to the “ overseer of the Gold Lands of 
Amun ” under ii and v, above. Taking these facts altogether, I conclude that the title of 
“overseer of the Gold Lands ” in its various modifications is not a service-title but a poetical 
or boastful version of the ordinary title “ overseer of the Southern Lands.” This is especially 
clear in the titles of Sennufer ( Urk., iv, pp. 53C, 11 foil.; 540, 8 foil.; 541, 8 foil.) where the 
service-titles are expanded to a great glorification of the man. 

In this connection, attention must be called to the title of “overseer of the Gold Lands 
of Coptos,” which occurs in a scene in the tomb of Menkheperrefsonb {Urk., tv, p. 931, 

5 14). Here, at “ the receipt of the gold of Coptos together with the gold of wretched 

Kush as annual dues,” three officials appear — “ the chief of the Mazay of Coptos,” the 
“overseer of the Gold Lands of Coptos,” and the “ovei-secr of the uww." They come as 
bearers of that part of the tribtite which was assigned to Amun, and are not subordinates 
of the High-Priest. The overseer of the Gold Lands of Coptos is of less importance than 
the “chief of the Mazay.” The gold lands in question must have been connected geo- 
graphically with Coptos, probably having been reached by a desert road from Coptos. The 
connection of this minor official, the overseer of the Gold Lands of Coptos, with the vicerov 
(Nehi i) is doubtful. The Coptos gold would appear not to have been included in the 
Ethiopian gold. 

The area of the land containing gold mines is fairly well known and extends south- 
wards through the eastern desert from the latitude of Esneh (or perhaps a little north of 
that) into Abyssinia. The Egyptians appear to have worked all these mines as far south 
as the Um Nabardi mines, south of Haifa, and most of them by means of the roads 
debouching in the valley in Wawat. The proceeds of the mines which lay south of 
Um Nabardi and those of the placer-mines on the borders of Abyssinia were probably 

11—2 
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obtained by the Egyptians in trade, by taxes on trade, and perhaps to some extent b\ 
iriilitarv extortion. The lists of the tribute recorded in tlie Annals of luthniosis III show 
that the most important part of the tribute of Kush and \\ awat was in gold and that the 
gold-income from Wawat for the years 38 — •12 was largely in excess ut that ti’om Kush. 
Thus, the whole of Ethiopia might have been called ‘’the (lold Lands, but it oid\' a part 
was so called (i.e. "the Gold Lands in Ta-Set ”), then that part was Wawat, or rather the 
eastern hinterland of Wawat. It is po.s.sible that thi.s region of gold mines may have 
received a poetic name like “Gold Lands of Auiun, ’just as Punt was called “the gods 
land.” The name first appears in the time of Tuthmosis III (tomb of Senmlfer), and it is 
(juite possible that Tuthmosis may have dedicated the yield of certain mines to Amun just 
as .Sethos I dedicated the yield of the gold mines beyond Wady Abbad to the temple of 
Abvdos. But it is not to be concluded that any king made a grant of Ethiopia, or even of 
the gold mine.s, to Amhn in a political or administrative sense. The officials of Ethiopia 
from the \icerov down were the king’s men, and I can find no trace of any legal oi’ 
administrative p(jwer exercised by any official except by royal appointment (see e.specially 
the evidence afforded by the tombs of Huwy and Penniit). The sum of the matter appears 
to be that the title “overseei of the Gold Lands of Amun,” with its modifications, wns an 
(jstentafions or poetic paraphrase for "overseer of the Sonthei'n Lands'" and had no legal 
signification. 

The title of “king’s son’’ with its defining modification.s and additions constitutes the 
service-title of the viceroy. Among his other titles, prominence is given to his formal titles 
of honour similar in character to the orders and decorations of modern life. The earliest of 
these are the three hon<jrary titles derived from certain service-titles of the Middle Empire : 







hereditary prince, toparch : 

Viceroys Xo.s. 1. 3, 4, 7. 8. 9, 12, 14, 16, 21, 22. 



■' royal .■,eal-lioarer" ; 

Vicerov.s !Nus. 1, 3, 4, 7 ■ 0, 8 ; 12, 14. 16. 


Pf 


2 ^ \\' 


•• .Mile conpianion '' : 

Vicerovs No-. 1, 3, 4, 7 ■ f. 8, 14. 


Perhaps fuller iiiscriptional material would show that other viceroys also held these, 
honours, or at any rate the first of them. 

Another important honour conferred upon the viceroys almost wdthout exception from 
the time of Mcrmose, the viceroy of Amenophis III, was that of “ fan-bearer on the king’s 
right hand.’ None of the viceroys before that time bear this title or are represented as 
fiiu-bearers in the .scenes accompanying the in.scriptions. Therefore this title, like “ king’s 
son of Kush, indicates that the viceroy bearing it is to be dated to Amenophis III or 
thereaiter. The converse, however, is not to be premised ; Yuni, no. 11, is not called a 
fan-bearer, but he is represented with fan and crook at Abu .Sirnbel and undoubtedly held 
the title. .So also Hori II, no. 18, at Biiheri, and on the stela from Semneh, is repre.seuted 
a-^ a fan-bearer, although the title does not appear in the inscription in either case. 
Paser II. on the (fiber hand, appears to be represented only with the crook. But the scene 
is in a bad condition and the copn- imiy be defective. Both Rerihor and Paifankh bore the 
title, and I venture the conclusion that all the vicenyvs after the induction of Mermose 
were without exception “fan-bearers on the kino's richt ” 

Twenty-seven representations of the various viceroy.s and fan-bearers have been 
collected on PL. !X. X. Hence it will Ije seen that the insignia of the fan-bearer on the 
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king’s right consist uf a lung feather-fan (or fly-whisk), a bandelette, and usually a crook- 
staff, or an axe, or both crook and axe. The insignia are held in one hand, or distributed 
between the two hands, or slung by a cord or thong over the shoulder (especially when the 
hands are uplifted). All these variations excepA the axe date from the time of Amenophis III, 
and are of no value for dating. It is pi'obable that the crook and axe are really insignia 
of service-titles and the long fan with the bandelette is alone the mark of the “ fan-bearer 
on the king’s right.” 

This title appears to have been originally a service-title as in the first-known case, 
that of Maiherperi, dating from the time of Tuthmosis III (■') (Legrain, Repertoire, Xo. lOS). 
But later it was merely an honour and indeed one of high distinction, although the recipient 
may have had the duty and privilege of carrying the fim at some time at a public ceremony. 
A creation of the New Empire, the title was held, as far as I can find, bv only eight men 
before the reign of Amenophis III, three under Tuthmosis III, three under Amenophis II, 
and two under Tuthmosis IV. Altogether, excluding the royal princes and including the 
viceroys, I have been able to note only ab(jut 65 fan-bearers on the king’s right for the 400 
years from Tuthmosis III to Herihor. In making the list I have, of cour.se, left out the 
bearer of the broad fan (sun-shade) and the bearers of standards. This list shows that 
the title of fan-bearer, or lan-bearer on the king’s right, came into use in the reign of 
Tuthmosis III, probably as a service-title, of value because of the intimate association with 
the king’s person. Its use was extended to serve a.s an honour for household officials in the 
time of Amenophis II, when the form became fixed as “ the fan-bearer on the king’s right.’’ 
In the reign of Amenophis III, the honour was granted to the viceroy of Ethiopia and 
became a traditional honour of that official. The royal children of Akhenaten were the 
first to be represented with the I.iiig fan (or whisk), but only in an intimate family scene 
and without the title (Davies, El Anianui. Vol, ni, PI. XVIII). Akhenaten was the first 
to give the title to the head of a great priestly organization, the High-Priest of Aton, 
Meryre^ (op. cit., A"ol. I, Pis. XXXV, XXXVIII, XLI, see here PI. X), but that was clearly 
regarded as unfitting and the act was not repeate<l. The next step in the development 
of the title was its grant to princes of the blood royal beginning with the crowm-prince 
in the reign of Sethos I (Gauthier, Lirre defi roin, Vol. iii, p. 30). Perhaps the acce.ssion 
of Aye, Raremhab and Ramesses .II (if he was the same as Para'’messuw, Legraix, 
Aiinale.'i, Vol. XIV, pp. 29 — 32) to the throne after having helil the title under their pre- 
decessors mav’ have had an influence on this extension of the use of the title. ParaDnessuw 
(later Ramesses II ') was the first vizier to hold the title, but his offices were .so many and 
so high that the honour may have come to him from an office other than vizier. Thus the 
first vizier who appears to have become fan-bearer on the king's right solely in virtue of 
his office of vizier was Paser, son of Xebneteruw (Leps., Deitkin., Text, Vol. iii, p. 2-34), of 
the time of Sethos I; and four other viziers after him held this honour. The \ icerovs and 
other officials continued, however, to receive the title as before. In spite of the exception 
in the reign of Akhenaten, ‘‘fan-bearer on the king’s right” seems not to have been 
regarded as a fitting honour for members of the priestly hierarchy, probably because of the 
element of personal service implied in the title. The few fan-bearers who exercised any 
priestly function at all held important offices of a civil character and came, no doubt, to the 
honour as civil or household officials. It is to be noted that the roval prince, the sem- 
priest, Khaemwese, the fifth son of Ramesses II, was not a fan-bearer, although his four 
elder brothers and one other held the title, and none of the High-Priests of the Nineteenth 
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and Twentieth Dynasties bore the title. It was only in the case.s of Idenhor and Fai^ankh 
that the title of fkn-bearer on the king’s right wa.s borne by the High-Pi iest of Ainen-Re'’. 
At that time, as the result of the political development of the periotl, the priesthood, the 
vicerovalty of Ethiopia, and the command of the army were taken into the hands of the 
royal tamily in order to .secure the monarchy of Thebes, and it is practically certain that 
both Hei-ihur and PaiCankh took the title of - fan-bearer on the king’s right ” as an honour 
properly belonging to the viceroyalty or the army command. After Pai'^ankh, the title of 
tan-bearer, like that of king’s .son of Kirsh, .seems to have fallen into abevance. Its revival 
lor three men in the Libyan period was probably due to .special circum.stances to which 
there is now no clue. 

The rest of the titles claimed by the viceroys of Ethiopia are well-known service-titles 
which they had acquired during their preceding careers. It is n-t to be presumed that a 
man always mentions all his former titles, although case.s are known where a High-Priest 
of Amun, for example, names the titles of third, second, and first priest in the same 
in.iciiption , but when the titles are lull, they probably give a fail’ picture of his career. 
Phu.s the following list of the previous careers of the viceroys, made up mostlv from their 
later inscriptions, is probably full but not complete : 


1. 'flimvi’e. 

■2. Seni. 

3. Xelji. 

4. We.sei’s.itet. 
•'). Auioiilidtpe. 

I). 


7. DlmtniO.so. 

S. Huwy, 


!(. Pasf'r I. 

10. Ainciifiiii'jjt'l. 

11. ^'uiii. 


13. Hekaii.iklit, 

13. Paser II. 

14. Sethauw. 


< 'oniniandaiit of P>uheM, 

Toparch of the .Southei-ii Citv. 

Itireetor rif work.s at Karnak. 

Over.seoi’ of the gr.mary of Alarm. 

Fir-t royal heralrl. 

Xo title.s given. 

( Ivorseer of the cattle of Aiaun. 

Director of works in Soutli and Xorth. 

Head of the .stable of Hi.s Maje.stv. 

King'.s .scribe. 

Overseer of kingts .scrihes ' Dk Horo.ix, f p, 
Overseer of the treasury i7ye. 

Steward of the peasantry;') ilor. eit.-.. 

I iver.seer of nia.son.s ( 

Scribe of the letters of the viceroy, Jfernio.se. 
King's scribe. 

Mi'f’ii-nHi’c priest. 

King’s rne.s.senger to every l,\n(L 
King s .scribe. 

Sou of tlie vicei’oy Pa-.er I. 

First charioteer of His .Jfaje.stv. 

Head of the-stable-of-Setlios-|. 

( 'iiariotcer of His Majesty. 

(fhicf of the Jfa/av. 

King s messenger to every land. 

[Scribe '] of the-])alace-of-Rame.s,e.s-II. 

Kiiig'.s scribe. 

King’s scribe. 

Governor of the ( ’ity. 

Overseer of the ti&isiirv. 

I >i'cat stewai'il of .\nnin. 

Leader of the festival of Auiun. 

Ohief of the priests of 

Kinu’s serihe 


la. Jlessuwy. 
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16. Sety. King’s scribe of the letters of the Pharaoh. 

First chief in the stable. 

Overseer of the treasury. 

Overseer of the letter-scribes in the t'oiu't of the-palace-of-Ilaniesscs-II {!, according 
to the titles of his son Amenemhab at Derr, who .succeeded liim in this office), 
in Per-Ee^. 

fOreat steward of the king. 

High-Prie.st of the Moon-God, Thoth. 

All but t are dated to year 1 of Siptah, the year of hi.s appointment as viceroy. 

17. Hori I. First charioteer of His ^Majesty. 

King’s messenger to every land. 

Son of Kama (?) of the stable of Sethos I. 

18. Hori II. King's scribe. 

Son of the viceroy Hori I. 

19. Wentawuat. Head of the stable of the Court. 

First of His Majesty (/.«. charioteer ' . 

Son of an unnamed viceroy (Hori II 
Later titles, also as viceroy : 

Door-opener. 

Steward of Amun at Khnum-lVcset. 

High-Priest of Amun of Khuum-U'eset, or of Kaiue.ssev 

20. Ramessenakht. King's scribe. 

21. Pauehsi. King’s scribe. 

Commander of the army. 

Overseer of the granary. 

Steward of Ameii-RO^, 

Great chief of the treasury. 

Apparently held these offices in conjunction with th.at of viceroy. 

22. ^erihor. Overseer of the granary lof Amun ?;. 

Couunaiulor-in-chief of the army. 

High-Prie.st of Amun. 

Ill conjunction with office of viceroy. 

Later, king. 

2.3. Pai^'ankh. King’s scribe. 

Commander of the .irmy. 

Commander of the guard.s of the Pharaoh. 

Overseer of the granary of the Pharaoh. 

High-Priest of Ameu-Rc^. 

Son of Herihor. 

It is remarkable how many of the viceroys seem to have been in the personal service' 
of the king — as king’s scribe, nos. b, 8, 9, 12(0, 13, 14, 15. lb, 18. 20, 21, 23; a.s king’s 
herald, no. 3; as king’s messenger, nos. 8, 12, 17 ; as head of the stable, nos. 5, 11, 1!); or a- 
king’s charioteer, nos. 10, 11, 17, 19(0- Indeed, nos. 9, 18, 15, 18, and 20 appear to have 
had no previous experience except as king’s scribes. Not one of them, between Thnwre 
and Rerihor, seems to have had any sort of military career. The exerci.se of the milittirv 
power in Ethiopia was entrusted, of course, to the head bowmen of Kush. In the vicerov 
administrative abilities were needed, a familiarity with the names and the personalities of 
the Ethiopian chiefs, a knowledge of the red tape of the Theban bureaus, an astutene.ss in 
the devious 'ways of oriental diplomacy, and above all a zealous devotion to the king’s 
interests. I imagine that the king was concerned most of all in the financial side of the 
matter and esteemed his viceroy according to the amount of the Ethiopian revenue. He 
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certainly wanted a strung and intelligent man who could keej) tlie coiintr}' in tranc|uillity. 
and one attacheil to his own 2icr,son whom he cuuld trust jiot to engage in intrigues against 
the throne nor yet to absorb too much of the revenues. It was only natural that he turned 
to the men of his imniediatc entourage who.se characters he thmight he could judge tor 
himself. That is the custom of monarchy and above all of oriental holder.s of authority, 
from the king down to the most petty official or landowner. 

The early careers of the viceroys show that each was the jrcrsonal aijjxuiitee of the 
king and in everv sense the king’s man. He held his office at the king s pleasure, and 
that seems to have amounted in jjractice to an air^Jointmeiit for life or until the accession 
of the next king. We may be sure that some fell into disfavour and were dismi.sscd. 
Possible examjjles are some of the viceroys of Ranie.s.scs II and the viceroy Sety. (ithers 
Continued in office under the next king, and Paser I j'erhaps thmugh tw'o whole reigns. 
In two and perhaps three ca.ses, Paser I, Hori I, and Hori III.'), the viceiny secured the 
succession in office to his son. 

I can di.scover no evidence that any viceroy of Ethio23ia was ever a prince of the blood 
royal until the time of Herihor. The 2Jolitical development resulted during his reign in 
the re.servation of the High-Prie.sthood of Amun for the heir apparent of the king. Rerihor 
extended this scheme for securing the 2J'Jsition of the monarchy so that the viceroyalty of 
Kush and the command of the army, both held by himself before he became king, were also 
held by the crown-prince. Thus all the imjjortatit sources of revenue — the royal estates, 
the national taxation, the income of the temple 2)i'o2Jerties, and the tribute of Ethiopia — 
were brought under the direct control of the king anrl his s(m. Wi; know that this plan 
was carried out by hi.s succes.sors at Thebes and their .successors, the Libyan kings, in all 
points except that relating to Ethio2)ia. As for Ethiopia, the title of viceroy went out of 
use, hut the tunction.s ol the viceroy must have been 2Jerfi.ii'iJied somehow, either Vjy one of 
the royal priiicv.'s or by the central bureaus of the administratioii at Thebes. 


III. THE STAFF OF OFFICIALS ATTACHED TO THE VICEROY. 

The first point ot im2>ortance in coirsideriiig the conj2)osition of the staff of the viceroy 
is the division of the administration into Kush and Wawat. The records of the tribute of 
Ethiopia contained in the Annals ot Iiithmosis III ( Lr/>'., J\', 2J2J- hho — 734) show' that the 
tribute was registered under the headings of Kush and Wawat, and this fact clearly 
indicates a coiiesponding subdixision of the administration. There is not, however, as has 
been suggested by Prof. Breasted, any indication that the viceroyalty itself w'as subdivided. 
There is no tiace of a viceroy ot Wawat, and only one case has been cited in which tw'o 
v'lcerovs seemed to be in office at the same time, a c.ase which is only a2jpareiit and was 
easilv cX2jlaiiied iii the coiitiaiv .sense (see no. 11, \uni). On the other hand a certain 
number of officials are to be traced who bore the titles of irhin: n Jf 7 w/t “ deputy of WWwat ” 
and id/nv n Ki ■'de2Mity of Kush,” ami in the.se titles a subdivision is clearly indicated 
agreeing with that 2>i'ovcd by the records of the tribute. To iinote modern arialogic.s, 
the king’s son of Kush corre.s2>omls to the Oovcruor-Geiicral of the Sudan and the deputies 
ot Wawat and Kush to the Provincial Ooveruors of Haifa and Dongola Proviiice.s. 

The material for recovering the names .)f the deputies of Kush and WAwat is at 
pre.sent ineom2jlete. There are 2trohahIy still doxcus ot unrecorded iiiscri2Jtioiis on the rocks 
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both above and below the Second Cataract. With the material at hand, I have been able 
to collect the following examples : 


(1; Name lo.st. 

Date unknown. 

(2) Name lost. 

Date unknown. 

(3; Mehy. 

Setlio.s II. 


(4) Pexxct. 

Harnesses VI. 


Wawat. 

“ The de^mtij of the king’s son in the 
rlivisionil) of Wawat, scribe of the 
divine oTeringsT 
" The depntg of Wawat, 


The dejjntg."' 

“ The scribe of the treasary, the eonwiander 
of the arniy of the Lord of the Two 
Lands in Ta-Het, the deputy, Mery, 
of Wawat.” 

Deputy of WawaV' and “ ehief of the 
quarry -service, steward of Horvs lord 
of fMdarn” (Breasted). 

^'Deputy of Wa/cat, Mery,"' i.s proBablv 
(3), above. 


Sehel: de Morgan, Cot. destnoi>.,XiA.i, 
p. 99, no. 194. 

Elle.si yeb, n >ck cliapel of T utbnio.si.s III, 
facade : Leps., Deakrn., Text, Vol. v, 
p. ll.j; IVeigai.l, Lover Xuhia, p. 114. 

Abu Simbel, south of the larger temple : 
Champollion, Xotices. p. 78 ; Wei- 
(iALL, op. cit., p. 138. See also No. 4. 


Aiiibeh, tomb ; Bre.asted, *Iac. Rec., 
Vol. IV, SS -i'-t, -tSl ; Leps., 

Denkrn., Pt. iii, Pis. 229 foil. 
Breasted, dnc. Rec., Vol. iv, ;i 481. 


.5; Hok. 

Haremhab '. 


.H> Ajiknemopet. 
Tutankhainun. 

Name lost. 
Tutankbaiimii. 


1 8,1 Name lost. 

Date unknown. 


‘‘ Tlie deputy of Wawat.'' 


Kush. 

“ The deputy of Kush if the king... son 
Huivy.” See No. 7. 

“ The deputy of Kush f among the ortieials 
of the viceroy Huwy. See No. 6, 
above. 

“ Overseer of the priests of all the gods, 
deputy of Kush:’ 


(iebel Addeh Klebel e.'-h-Shenis,i, be- 
tween thostelaof Paser and the grotto 
of Pa.ser: Weigall, op. cit., p. 141. 


Klleslyeh, rock chapel ofTuthiuosis III, 
fa9a(le; Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. v, 
p. 11.‘) ; Weigall, op. cit., p. 114. 

Kurnot Murrai iGAKDiNER-WEiGAEL, 
no. 40), tomb of Huwy : Bulg.sch, 
Thesaurus, p. 1137 ; Bre.a.sted, Anc. 
Rec., .« 1041. 

Fragment of .sandstone on the Island 
of Sai : Bre.a.sted, Am. Jovrn. Sem. 
Lang., 1908, p. 100. 


The following less definite references may be added : 


1 9; SennCfek ; 

^10)1 Nehsi(0. 

(11; Nebnakht.?;. 


“ 7V(e deputy of , Sennufer,’’ facing 

another man, labelled "'[king’s] son, 
overseer of the Southern Lands. ’ 

‘‘ The deputy ...... .” 

"Folloicer in all his Journeys, bearer of 

, deputy l l) of the king's son, 

Kehnakhtf), called 


Sehel: de Morgan, Cat. des >non., Vol. i, 
p. 91, no. 106. 

Sehel: op. cit., no. lO.I. 

Sehel: op. cit., p. 92, no. 111. 


It is to be noted that one deputy of Wawat is dated to the time of Sethos II, one to 
that of Ramesses VI, and one probably to the reign of or Haremhab, while the only 
deputy of Kush whose name is known is to be dated to the time of Tutankhamun. The 
evidence is scanty, but I think the conclusion is justified that the administration of Ethiopia 
was divided into Kush and Wawat from the time of Tuthmosis III (or before), and that the 
governors of these subdivisions were called “deputies of the viceroy ’ in Kush or Wawat at 
least from the time of Tutankhamun. 

The incompleteness of the material, mentioned above, affects also the investigation of 
the minor officials of the viceroy. Many of them no doubt never left anv permanent record, 
and lists of successive holders of the individual offices are at present out of the cpiestion. 
But a number of offices subordinate to that of viceroy can be gathered from the records. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. VJ. 
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1 12) "Head h'jii-iaa,i af Kti///, ' above, pp. 73-1), no>. i — xiii. 
"Sej'raj/t - of the ki/uf ^at* : 

a. NaKhtcw, under Mennose. 

h. X.iiue unknown, a ".wn'itui ot the Lord of 
the Taro Lands but attaelied to Hliwy. 


14i " Cha rnttenr aj t hn k ! /af S sittt 

a. Name uuknuun, und.ited. 

lo; “ Ca_ptatii of tln_ rtnt'ni's oT the IrLiaj s son ' : 

a. Name unknown, under Hiiwy. 

' 16 ' “ Srribe of the king s soil " : 

a. Hahx-vkht, uniler Setbauw. 
h. Hahemh.abwiy.a, under Setbauw. 

c. Paseh, under Setbauw. 

d. Kx.a^. under Huwy. 

17) *■ Scribe of the gold-accounts of the king’s son ’’ : 

a. HarxCfer, under Huwy. 

'1 8; " Scribe of the soldierg of the king's son ” ; 

a.. Ajienejiopet, under Setbauw. 
l'19 ^'Scribe of the granarg of the king's son ; 

«. Hor(.';, under Setbauw. 

h. Amexemhab, under Sety. 

(20i “ Scribe of the letters of the king's son. " ; 

a. AllEXEliOPET, under ilennOse. 

b. Hfwv, under ileruio^ie. 

’ 21) '■ Kwd of the king's son”: or “rwd of Rush " . 

a. Hareuhab, under Setbauw. 
h. Tlie title ru-dic of Ku^b stand.s over the 
red men of Ethiopia. 

(22j “ Ocerseer of the works of the king’s son. ” : 

a. Aiiexe.\iopet. 

(23) “ Ocerseer of the cattle ” : 

a.. Xante unknown, under Huwv. 

('24) “ Scribe of the table of Kush ” : 

a. PEXNESETT.tuwi, Under Setbauw. 

b. See (25), below. 

(25; " Overseer if the cities of Kush' : 

a. 1 L’W (X amCat, al:>o ” scribe of the tuhle of the 
Lord of the Tiro Lands. " Dvn. XIX ? 
'26; Ocerseer of the priests of cdl the gods'" : 
a. Tahemi'?;', under Setbauw. 

h. Xante unknown. aKi> " deputii of Kush.” 
Undated. 

27) " Scrdjc op thr oferings of all the gods of Wawat ” \ 

a. Mlkvopet. undated, 

28; "Scribe of tio- trcasnrg for Wawat ' : 

a. K.vI H.a. " scribe of the treasury of the Lorrl 
of the Two Lands in Ta-Set., overseer of 
the la nils of Wawat." 


Stela from Binban near itariiw : WKioAi.r., 
An.'iiides, Vol. i.\, p. 112. 

Tomb of Huwv: BiiroM H, T/asaurus, p. 
1140. 

Sebel ■ UK MoROAN, Cat. dcs man.. \'ol. 1, 
p 103, no. 4.5. 

Tomb of Huwy : Lkp.'^., /Jenkm., Te.\t. A'ol. ni, 
p. 305. 

Stela of Setbauw at Ibrini ; Champolliox, 
Kvtices, p. 82; Lein.. Henkm., Pt. ill, PI. 
184. d, and Tewt. Vol. v, p. 127. 

Tomb of Huwy : Leps., Denkrn., Text, Vol. ill, 
p. 305. 

Tomb (tf Huwy ; loc. dt. 

Same a> ( 16,, a. 

Same a.^ (16;. a. 

See vii, d. above. 

EUesiyeh : Leps., benkni.. Text, Vol. v, p. 115. 
See viceroy no. 6, n. 

Same a.s '.16;, </, above. 

Tomb of yuwy: Leps., Den.km., Text, Vol. iii, 
p. 305. 

Same as (20), a, above. 

Tomb of^iiwy : Brugsch, Thesaurus, p. 1140. 
Lieblein, Diet., no. 2052. 


Mariette, Cat. d’Abydos. no. 1169. 


Stela front Wiidy es-Sebuta : Gauthier, 
Annales, Vol. .xi, p. 82, 

Rre.asted, .lourn. Seni, Lang. 1906, 

p. 100. 

V EIGALL, Lower Knhia., p. 1.39, 

Gebel e.sh-.Shem.s ; Leps., Denkm.. Text, Vol. v, 

p. 180. 
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It seems probable that the priests and the scribes of the temples, as well as the 
treasury ofiEicials permanently stationed in Ethiopia, were under the supervision of the 
\dceroy. This view seems to be confirmed by (26), h, above, which shows that the deputy 
of the viceroy was overseer of the priests. The toparchs, the commanders of fortresses, and 
the chiefs of the various districts were, of course, under the viceroy and his deputies in 
Kush and Wawat. 

'29; ■■ Toparch ” of various places : 

«. name lost, of Khaemma^'et. 
b. „ „ of Shetepneteruw. 

f. Muse, of 

(30) “ Chief” of districts : 

a. Ra^hotpe, of MKam. 
h. Hekaxuper, of Mi^ani. U iirter the vice- 
roy IJuwy. 

(31) C'oiiiinandani uf the iaointtuin” : 

a. A badly preserved graffito : “ Commaudont 

of the mountain, overseer of the Cold 

, son of the king's son, the overseer of 

the Southern Lands, JWehi >)." 

I have omitted the general references to the chiefs of Kush and Wawat, and to the 
graffiti of many officials travelling in Nubia who may or may nut have been attached to the 
service of the viceroy. The records at present reported can only be a pitiable fragment of 
all those left by four centuries of travelling in Ethiopia on the part of Egyptian officials. 
Yet even so, it is clear that the staff of the king’s .son of Kush consisted of nearly the same 
set of officials as were necessary for the government of Egypt, or in other words that the 
governor of Ethiopia was a viceroy in the true sense of the term. 


Tomb of Hiivvy ; BRLO.-jCH, Thesaurus, p. 1140. 
Ibid. 

Weigall, Lower Nubia, p. 114, 9 ; see also 
tomb of Penuut : Breasted, Anc. Rec., 
Vol. IV, § 474. 

WEKiALL, op. cit., p. 12f). 

Ibid. : and m the tomb of Huwy : Breasted, 
op. cit., Vol. II, S 1037, where the name is 
translated “good ruler.'" 

To.shkeh : Weigali,, op. cit.. PI. LXVl ; 
Sayck, Rer. de Trav., Vol. xvi, p. 173. 


INDEX OF OFFICIALS .SUBORDINATE TO VICEROYS, 
Arranged as here numbered. 


Overseers or the SorTUERN Lands, see pp. 

i. Tuwtuw. 
li. Sennufer. 

iii. Nehemay. 

iv. Hekaem.vi.'.eii. 

V. Anhernakht. 

vi. Pennesuttauwi. 

vii. Amenemhab (■ = 19. h). 

viii. Osorkoni'ankh. 

Head bowmen of Kush, see pp. 73-b’. 

ii. Min (or Nakhtmin). 

X. Dhutemliab. 

xi. Piyay. 

xii. Bekiiamun. 

xiii. ‘‘Binemwese.” 

Deputies of the Viceroy, .see p. 85. 

(1) Name lost 

(2) „ „ 


(4) Pennut. 

(5) Hor. 

(G; Amenemopet f = 20, a and 22). 
(7) No name given ( =G;. 

(8i Name lo.st, 

1,9) Sennufer O;. 

(10) Nehsi (!;. 
ill) Nebnakht O). 

Minor offici.als, >ee pp. 80-7. 

(13) Nakhtuw. 

(16) , «. Harnakht. 

b. yaremhabwiya 

c. Paser. 

d. KhaL 

(17) yaruufer. 

(18) Amenemoiiet. 
i l9), a. yor (?). 

b. Ameuenihab i = \ ir. 


12—2 
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iU , a. Amenemopet ( = 

6 and ^-1 1 . 

26' Taliem - A 


h. Huwy, 


(27 Meiyupet. 


21 "i Haremhab. 


.'28 Katlia. 


.22 Amenemopet ( = 

6 and 20, o ■. 

29'. Muse (of (Mi<',im . 


24) Penne.settamvi. 


.'3il\,/. Ra^hotpe .'ehief . 

f MiCiin . 

25' luwnarnfni. 


h. Hek.imlfer elnef 

of M ibiui 



nipliiihftiriill,/. 


Amenemhab 

vii, h. 

Mei-yopet 

27 

Amenemopet ... 

(6;, (20;, ;22;. 

Min' 

i.\. 

.\menemopet ... 


ilo.se 

29 . 

Anliemakht 

V. 

Nakhtuw 

. 1 3). 

Beknamun 

xii. 

Xebnakht . i; ... 

.'111. 

“Bineiuwese’' ... 


Xehemay 

lii. 

Dbutemliab 

X. 

Nehsi (?'... 

(10;. 

Haremliab 

(21). 

Xekhtmin 

i-v. 

Haremhabwiy.x ... 

1 16 1, It. 

(l.sorkonOinkh 

viii. 

Harnufer 

(17'. 

Baser 

16 , e. 

Hekaem.sa.■^eu ... 

iv. 

Pennesettauwi 

24 . 

Hekaiififer 

(30), h. 

Peiiiie.suttauwi 

vi. 

Hoi' 

,.7). 

Pennut 

4'. 

Hor ' 

.19;, -■/. 

Piyay 

.\i. 

Hoi'uokht 

(16', a. 

Ranintpe 

'30 . )!. 

Huwy 

(20), h. 

Sennufer 

ii. 

luwnamuii 

(2.7. 

SennQfer./,' 

9 . 

Katlia ... 

(28 1. 

Tahem.'"'. 

'26 

Khiif 

1 16,., d. 

Tmvtiiw 

i. 

Herv 

(3'. 
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MEXES AND NARAM-STN 

By I)e \Y. F. ALBRIGHT 

Before proposing a synchronism between the tii-st dynastic king of Egypt and the 
greatest of early Babylonian kings, one cannot but hesitate, fearful of seeming reckless. It 
may possibly be that we are dealing with a mere coincidence, extraordinaiy perhaps, but 
fallacious, and that the supporting indications will reveal themselves as conspirators against 
the truth. Yet the lines of evidence, geographical, hi.storical, chronological and archaeological, 
converge S(j remarkably in the direction of our thesis that we ought not to shrink from the 
test — 0 here o uffogare ! 

Xaram-Sin, fifth monarch of the Dynasty of Akkad, says in a triumphal inscription on 
a statue found at Susa by the Delegation en Perse, that he defeated Mani of Magan : Mugan 
indr u hel Magun [ ]’, ‘Magan he smote, and Mani lord of ^lagan [ ].’ In a 

Babylonian chronicle- we read (ti, 10, 4): ana Magdini illih-ma Mannu dannn iar Magun 
[qdt.su ikhid] — (U, 17 f.) [«)!« 2fa]gun(( illiicn-ina Magana ichatn-ma [ ] st//' Magana 

qutsu iksudla], ‘ (Naram-Sin) who went to Magan, anti vantjuished (not ‘ captured ') [Mannu. 
the mighty], king of Magan.’ The fact that king Mannu is here called dannn, ‘ mighty,’ is 
revy important, as no other of the princes conquered by Naram-Sin has this hon(.u'ific title 
in his inscriptions except the latter himself, who, in common with the others of his dynasty, 
affixes dun(n)id'' to his name: Mardni-Sin dan(n)n’'' .wr k'ibrdti‘'‘ arba’i“\ ' Xaram-Sin, the 
mighty, king of the four (piarters.’ The lord of ilagan must have been a powerful ruler to 
receive so illustrious an appellative. 

The foi’ms Maniu'" and Mannu indicate a basic *M<inni: u“‘ is the nominative ending, 
affixed regularly, like Lat. us, to stems ending in i (cf. Giiti, (.rutiii"' : Suti, Sutin'") in' Old 
Akkadian. The name ^ Manni is, I believe, as exact an equivalent as attainable in cuneiform 
of the early pronunciation of Mni=Mi]V))S. The late translation of the name as dioios, if 
approximately correct, shows that Mni is a qualitative from inn, ‘be stable, remain^,' wdth 
the pronunciation ManneP, and the meaning ‘steadfast’ (Ar. Uatiq), or the like. 

Magan nia\- now be identified beyond reasonable doubt with Egypt, despite the geneial 

^ Thure.cu-Daxoix, D<e smmi'nsrhea mid iik’kadi-<i-hi'ii hiniigsiii-ic/iriTten, p. 1G6, h. Cul. -2. 

- Puhli.shed by Kixo, Vhrnnirlt'n Coinerniiii/ EnA/i Bnhidijiiiiin 

• Eg. iit/i coiTe.-5ponds to Ar. bu/um, 'remaiu,’ by dissimilation for *tininiia ■, rf. the manv exact 
pai'.dlels given by Ruzicka, Kousononti^Aie Dissintdattnii hi d*^if seiiiiti.^elten pp. 92 — to. Ember 

now adopts this etymology in preference to Heb. jtDN , ’ be firm, '.eenre,' which is probably Eg. hnn. ' conceal,' 
as pointed out by Steiubach. 

^ It is impossible in a note to give a cle.rr idea of my work in the field of Egyptian vocalization, which 
has placed the phenomena of vocalic development from Proto-Semitic to Coptic on the same secure basis 
that the consonantal development now is .pore critic.s of some injudicious paragraphs in mv “Notes on 
Egypto-Semitic Etymology ’'). I will only remark here that the two qualitative types ootc and atHu are to 
be deiived from ^Tinhseu <.*hahs.'i and <.*nniiie>(<,*iiiaiiiie^ (like pHC < */’t5 ,<?('< /■o'.s = Ar. rus, 

Assyr. /■fsa', respectively. Doubling was given up in Old Egyptian, as in modern English : Coptic doubling 
is secondary, as shown by Sethe, Steindorff, Spiegelberg, and Lacau. 
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iinpre.s'=;i(')n to the contrarv. shared by no less an authorit}’ than Liluard Meyer. Ihis 
eonseiisii' of opinion is based partly upon erroneous data, and partly upon the sheer inertia 
of old preconceptions. In the Assyrian in.seriptions of the seventh century, a.s is well known 
Winckler's unfortunate theories are now forgotten, and his fame rests secure on Bi>ghaz-keni, 
So no disrespect t(') his genius is intended — Ma[/un and Melithu are euiphned a.s archaic 
terms for Mtirr and Kus (prononnced Kus), Egypt and Ethiopia, respectively, just as 
Esarhaddon calls Melid (Melitene) Hanigalbat, and Xabopulassar gives the name .Subartu 
to Assyria. That this is not a mere display of inventive erudition on the part ot As.syrian 
historiographers is certain from the Amarna Ic-tters, where Meluhu appears I'epeatedly as 
a svuoiivm of = later Eg. Jvos, A tibia It rs, therefore, only rational to suppose that 
Magan and Meluha refer to Egypt and Ethiopia, or contiguous lands, in the inscriptions ot 
the preceding (third ) millennium as well. 

The first scholar in recent times to advocate the identification of Magan and Meluha 
with Egypt and Ethiopia is Haupt, who.se article on the subject appeared si.v years agov 
\yhile it is now, perhaps, neces.sary to modity a few of the contentions, in the light of 
available evidence, it is also possible to add a number of arguments to Haiipt's list. In the 
\ ocabularies, compiled in the last part of the third millennium, Magan and IMeliiha, and their 
products appear quite frequently. The ‘ tree ot Magan,’ fold Sumerian mus-nn.tgdna = Assyr. 
inaiukkanii, Heh. inesnikkun. has been identified convincingly by Haupt" with the Acacia 
Xilotica or Acacia i’ej/dl, the shittim-wood of the f)ld Testament. Haupt has also pointed 
ouf* that the uin-stoiie (X.v-KAL.VG), which foudea brought from ^lagaii, is black diorite, 
presumably from the quarries in M’adi Hammamat. fondea, Cgl. A, 23, 1, states that it 
required a year to bring the stone from iMagan to Babylonia. Similarly, the Gi-Zl ( = Assyr. 
kisi0 = (iu)( Makkari, 'reed of Magan,’ i.s, we may suppo.se, papyrus (Eg. tht/>Heb. «</)'• 
The ' pig nf Magan ’ (s.\G-MA-g.vn = A/ATt makkanil: ll S, 6 cd, 28), mentioned along with 
saM and tabu, ‘ pig,' and knrkizannii ( perhaps = Ar. karkadann, ‘ rhinoceros ’ ; the ideogram 
may not have been .sag-tur = sa/d«/7-d, ‘ shoat,’ but s.rd-BAXGA, lit. ‘very large hog'), is 
probably the hippopotamus (Haupt), called by the Egyptians rri, ‘pig,’ and by the Arabs 
hinzlru-l-'nid’ i ‘ water-hog.’ 

Being unque.stionably more remote from Babylonia, the prodticts of Meluha are rarely 
mentioned. The suintn-aUme. which is said to come from Meluha, is certainly not porphyry", 
or eoriieliaii, but iiialachiteA the Egyptians drew most of their malachite from the mines 
ot .Sinai, })robably included by the Babyloniams under the term Meluha, referring, it would 
seem (see below), to the shores of the Ked Sea, south ot Palestine and Egypt; it is hardly 
a reasonalile supposition that the Sumerians were acquainted with ATibia. Ships of Magan 

' cf. KNL’UTZov-tVliBEK. IKt E! - Amn |■all-T'nl:l ll.'llfulL, lyTS. 

- ()LZ . Vul. .\ VI, fids. 4sS — 19:t. 

' .See HLZ, Yol. .';VI, eel, 4S9 ; .Tuoi'ii. Itih. Lit., Vol. X.V-WI, |ip. 14e fell. 

* <)I/Z, \'el. XVt, eels, 4SS fell. 

' The ideeei-uiu meaii^ • upright reeel, ‘ er the like. Papyrus may have grown speradieally in Pabtleuia, 
as !H P.destiiie. Frem the report eif ren-Aroon we know that it w.m e.vported into .Asia in the eleventh 
ee^ntiiry : tliere is ne retisen te doidit that it was e>eca.sietially .seen in Bahvloiii.x a thousand years liefore, as 
a eiuiesity ef Eg\ptiaii engin. 

" This elispuses ot the elijeetion.s et AlrVER, GAc/iieAle Aftartv nis, third ed., 401. 

• 1 1. Am. Jijiifi'. oj Si'll!. Liinii. AJSL), \ el. XXXIV, p. 230. The evidence might be coiisiderahly 
iiicreised. 1 regret te have gtiT-ii to Kugler credit which really belonged to Jeii.sen, Zeit. f'dr Assyr., 
A ol. X, pp. 3GS ti. t v. also EiiCyiihjyUiiiJia lithlira, col. 4bOS. 
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and Meluha are often mentioned along with ships of Tiliiiun = Bahrein, in the southern part 
of the Persian Gulf, not only in the vocabularies, but also in the religious texts, as in the 
incantation ivA, 25, Col. 1. Most interesting is the early text published by Languox, 
Sumerian Liturgical Texts, Xo. 1, where (obv. Col. 2) Magaii, Meluha, and Tihnun are 
mentioned together: cf line of.: [2Ia]-guiS'-na an-zaga ge-en-lal l-'inaygi-lurii Me-lug- 
= ‘ May he reach [Ma]gan, on the horizon of heaven ; [ ] the bamboo (0^ barks of 
Meluha.’ A sufficient commentary is provided by line b : [ ] kur-kar-ra XihriS'-so ge-na- 
ab-tiiin = ‘[The products] of foreign lands may he bring to Xippur.’ Such passages make 
it clear that there was a more or less flourishing .sea-traffic between Babylonia and the 
coasts of Arabia and Africa in the third millennium : the first important station was Tylos- 
in the Persian Gulf the secoml Meluha : last came Magan, ‘ on the horizon of heaven,’ 
a year’s journey away. In actual distance by land route Magan was evidently nearer, as no 
king of Meluha is included among the conc|nests of the kings of Akkad. Ships bound for 
Magan presumably stopped at Koser, oppo.site Koptos, which, as is well known, was an 
important port in the earliest times. 

In the so-called Epic of Paradise, published by Langdon, the god Xin-did-la is appointed 
lord of Magan (rev. d, 44) : he is otherwise unknown^ but his name means ‘ Lord of wells,' 
associated paronomastically in our text with utuL ‘Hock.’ X'indulla is apparently brought 
into connection with Egypt because of that country's wide reputation for fertility and 
abundance of potable water. It is even possible that the cult of (.)siris as lord of watei- 
spread into Syria and Mesojtotauiia in the third millennium, just as BaCtlat of Bvblos was 
worshipped in Egypt about the same peri(^d as Hthr of Kpn. 

There can be little doubt that Hiuuniel was correct in combininu' Maoan with ilaCnif 
though this need not iniply a connection with the iMinaeans, who first come into tlie light of 
history more than two tlumsand ye;ars after Xaram-Sin. The place-name MiSCin (> Heb. 
Ma^on) or Ma^lu is very common, being derived from ^uin, ‘ spring,’ and meaning, accordingly, 
■ well-watered region, oasis ’ ; cf Eth. te^ient, ‘ encampment.’ properly ‘ (camp) by a spring '.’ 
Mu^dn has the same basic meaning as the name Damascus, which means, as Haupt has 
made probable", ‘settlement in a well-watered region' {Ddr-masgi). Since the name 
Macdr (> Heb. Macur, and, by vocalic assimilation, Assyr. Mmuiv, combined by popular 
etymology with micra, * boundary,’ whence the form means ‘fortification,’ and has 

1 iium. yi-tuni means lit. ‘ Huurishmii ' or ‘tloweriira iwif' Bamfioo is tlie most ii.-itural ronderiiiy, .i' 
it i.s the only .suitahle reed for making bark.s. 

- For the ideutitieatiuii of Tiliuuii with Tylos ,uid B.direiii, alrcaily proposed bv other scholars, rf. mv 
article ‘‘The Mouth of the Kivers " iu Am. Journ. xxxv, p. 183. 

Contrast L.vXGDOX, Epic of Farudise, p. 83, n. 3. 

^ (Jf. his (Jeo(ir<jjjlde and (ic-ichichtn d‘’s attcn Orients. |>. 132. The p reiav.sent'- the which did not 
exist in Sumerian. While the Sum. g appears to have been pronounced like .\r. it is curious tliat. if 

Hummers combination of yonam, ‘ewe,' with Ar. yonani. ‘sheep.^ i-< not a mere coineidence. 7 . not y. siiould 
be employed to reproduce the .Arabic sound. However, linguistic science abounds with such iqiparent 
anomalies, due often in reality to slight phonetic ditferencc'. which make a strange impre.ssion ujioii 
a foreigner, nut used to quite the same nuances of pronunciation. Another case of .Sum. </ for r uiav he the 
Oahi or tdahin. of Gudea, sitiwtcd in the west, which I would identify with the Chi ot the Amarn.i letters 
representing probably the plain of Uama.sciis {.see Kxi DTZoxAVEitEK, up. rii.. pp. lllu f. Haiqit 0 LZ 
Vol. XIX, pp. d-') foil, .sugge.sts that Chi may he etymologically identical with Heb. ‘thicket.' Possible 
Chi IS the same word as Heb. ‘ thickness,^ which ni.iy bale meant also ‘luxuriance,' as the same stem 

still does in .Arabic. 

' OIjZ, Vol. XII, Col. 6b. n. U. 


Zeit. der Dei'tsr],. Alory. Ods.. A ul. Lxix, [ip. 168 foil. 
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therefore been referred with great reasuii to the Wall ot tin' Friuees ( Heb. Suf). Ma^nu may 
very plausibly be explained as the We;'t-Semitic name of Egypt before the ennstnietion nf 
this wall; Lower Egypt seemed like a terrestrial paradi^'e to the tribes uf the desert 
( ( len. xiii, 10). 

The name Melnhu is more elu.sive ; the eumbinations niade hitherto with Merix-, 
Amalek, etc., are quite impo.ssible. MeluTja may represent the olde.st form of -\JaXa&> 
{Periplus of the Erythraean. 8), modern Berbera on the Somali coast, opposite Aden, still 
the principal seaport of the country (Fabhiciu.s. PcAp/a.f, p. 12-1-). At all events, the term 
Meluha probably included Eg. Pant, the Somaliland. It is interesting to note that malachite, 
one of the products of Meluha, appears among the precious freight brought to Hat.sepsdnet 
by the expedition to Punt. 

Historic-all}', an invasion of Egypt by Xaram-Sin is verv probable. Sargon I, founder 
of the Dynasty lea. 8000: see below), extended his conquests on the north-west to the 
Mediterranean, including in their scope the .Silver Mountains (Taurus A and the Cedar 
Forest (Lebanon). An inscription of his enumerates three western lands subdued by his 
arms. Mari, larmuti, and Ibla. Mari is the country on the Middle Euphrates, about the 
mouth of the Habur-. Poebel’s effort to identifv larmuti. the lariniuta of the Amarna 
texts, with the plain of Antioch (op. cit. jjp. 22.5 ff.)is untenable in the light uf the Amarna 
correspondence; see the discussion of the problem by Niebuhr who identified it with the 
Delta, and especial!}' by M eberf It is certain that larirnuta was a distPict on the sea-coast 
between Egypt and Byblos, and that it was a great grain-producing land, devoid of timber, 
under the watchful eve of the Pharaoh, who rules it through his vicerovor rdbic, a man with 
the Semitic name laiihamu (i.e. laiffam = ay:'), whose authority extended fi'oni Simvra in 
Phoenicia to the extreme south of Palestine. The only a\ailable identification is with the 
Plain of tSharon, described in the inscription i.if EsmunCtzar of Sidon as a ‘splendid grain 
land ( rmt<n jjT nsi5<), with the principed towns of Dor and Joppa, forty-five kilometre.s 
apart. larirnuta seeims, therefoie, to corresponfl to the Palestinian Sefelct, stretching from 
Carmel to Gaza, a distance of a hundred kilometres. The name has survived in the Biblical 
/urwJf (LXX, lepifiovd), expressly located in the Sefila ( Jo.s. xv, 83, 35), probably modern 
Hu'bet larmuk (or lununt), some thirty kilometre.s .south-east of J<jppa; Zur»i?'f means 
‘ fertilit}',’ precisely like Sarun \ 

Ibla has not yet been identified''; I would consider it as a Sumerian corruption of 
(.Tibia, the proper pronunciation (r/. Heb. gent, (jibli, and Gr. ‘ papyrus ) of the name 

Bjhluti, which appears in the Amarna letters as (riibla, the u being due to the labial, as often, 
especiall} in Assyrian. Byblos was the most important city in Phoenicia in early times, and 
the old} one mentioned m hieroglyphic te.xts ot the Did and Middle Ivingdonis, where 
it appears as Epn, Abir. Gudea brought from LTsu in the mountains of Ibla (be. the 


> 8ee P.mBEL. UPtorn-,,^ p. 224. ^ Cf. Cr.iv, EiapU. of the A, norites, pp. 

d'-r 1 ,„-J. O'--.,.. } ol. I. pp. :i2— ;j(i. i Kxudtzox-)Veber, op. , it., pp. 11.53, 

■' .'toron i.., dei'iied fmm the .stem mf, Ar. t/„A. Assyr. Wh, mwell, be fertile, lu.xuriant 
Bib. Lit., \ ul. XXXVI. p. 14,. Iitr i uint C a speeitic.illy We^t-Semitie ab.straet foriiiatioii, like 
'youth,' aii.l i> derived fmm .m adjective *jjirha. ' luxuriant.'' The „totu ana. from the root nn, 
pre.served m Ar. -swell, become f.it, luxuriant (of .a plant a.s wed as in Eg. arm, 'Nile 

a rant, -swelling, and C,pptic lo.V.w." swell, rise ' ( Louet. lieeaeil, Vol. xi, p. 121, n. 4i. 

) .Jen.-c-n'^ combin.Uioi, with Pieria ZA HI. Vol. x, pp. :ifjO f. , is out of tlm que.sdioii. 

■ .'See (lARUiXER, n-eaPt, Vol. XXXII. i,p. 21 foil,, .aid SE'rHE. Zeifschr. f. 
pp. lo foil. 


iu;3 f p11. 
116 '!)— 1172 , 
: cf. Journ. 
Heb. iahh'it. 
' be high,' is 
inundation,' 


ilg. Spriiilii-. Vol. xi.v. 
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Lebanon) beams of various woods, zabalu'" (note the Semitic names), tiduhu'", ' bvcamure, 
and usuhii"^, ‘firf’ 

The conquests of Sargon were exceeded in all directions by Naram-Sin, who, after 
a prosperous reign of half a century, was deified in memory of his extraordinary achieve- 
ments. In his inscriptions Xaram-Sin claims to have visited lands never before reached by 
his predecessors e In the north he subdued Armanu“, presumably the Armina of the 
Achaemenian inscriptions two thousand years later, and in Mount Tibar in Armanu™ set up 
his royal stele. Tibar cannot be separated from the 'Vi^aprjvo'd of Strabo, xii, 28 foil., later 
occupying the hinterland of Pharnakia and Trapezos, east of the Iris and north of the 
Antitaurus, the region called Kizuadna in the second millennium. As Strabo also places the 
Chaldaeans (Chaldians) in the same part of the country, there had evidently been a dis- 
placement from the south-east ; Mount Tibar refers perhaps to part of the Antitaurus, 
about a hundred miles north of Pir-Hussein near Diarbekr, where a relief of Naram-Sin has 
been found in situ. 

The chef-d’cpiivre* <if Naiam-Sin’s reign, however, was the invasion of Magan, to the 
south-west. As Magan was accessible both by land and .sea, cind lay beyond Palestine, 
Egypt is the only availabh' identification. Moreover, Egypt was the only country at that 
time which was the peer of Babylonia in civilization, and whose king, therefore, might 
reasonably be considered by the haughty Naram-Sin as his equal (dunnu'”). The cuneiform 
records do not necessarily inqdy a conquest of Egypt ; Mesopotamian rulers were not always 
more veracious than their Pharaonic contemporaries. 

Thanks to the discovery of the Cairo fragment of the Palermo-stone (see below), it is 
reasonably certain tliat Menes is to be combined with Horns Na<^rmer, who completed the 
conquest of Lower Egypt begun by his predecessors, esi)ecially the so-called ‘ Scoi-pion.’ 
Nafrnier also fought with the Libyans, while his successor, ‘'Aha, had conflicts also with the 
Libyans and Nubians. It is likely enough that both monarchs extended their sphere of 
influence into Palestine, a fact in itself calculated to incur the hostility of the warlike 
Akkadian. There is no imtre difficulty in assuming a conflict between Menes and Naram-Sin 
than in the case of Sennacherib and Tirhakah. At all events the two former were certainly 
more energetic than the two latter. In this connection it may be added that w'e need not 
a.ssume so much exaggeration in the numbers of persons and animals which Na^'rmer claims 
to have captured as Meyer supposes®. Nafrmer boasts of capturing 120,000 prisoners; we 
must remember that this refers to men, women, and children, and that Tiglathpileser IV, 
for example, carried away 135,000 from Chaldaea, and (50,000 from the north-east, while 
Sennacherib removed 208.000 persons from Chaldaea. The number of 400,000 oxen and 

* For tiisnhii, ^ee Meimsxeh. M/tt. der Surd. Gvts., f ols. xvni, u, p. 35, and for itr? Araiuaie derivative 
Xniu’X. Low, Pdn o.iKi) inline n, p. 60. Aecording to Rashi, the xniC'N i-s the female eodar, which the ideogram 
shows to be impos.sible. The iSidrii luibbii says that the grow.s in Lebanon. From these statentents 

and the ideogram ‘"‘r-Ki -liAi.ni.a. ‘very great v-ku’ (cf. Assyr. uhihi'i iiktUi. 'lofty o.Li/ii’;, it is evident 
that the aanhu was a very lofty conifer, perhaps the Cilician fir (Eg. Loret [ef. Jovrn. vf Eg. Areh., 
Vol. IV. p. Z72], also procured from Lebanon). It is hardly probable that Eg, fs is a corruption of a West- 
Sernitic 'aiidn 

- Cf. POEBKL, UfJ. eit.. )i. ZlO 

■ In this case Talial-TuEtl is a foreign corruption of the name Tibar which remained the native pro- 
nunciation for three thousand yeai-s. It is certain that Tabal is the same as Tibar ; Her. vii, 78, joins the 
Voschi and Tdareui, just as the O.T. and the A.ssyrian inoiuiments a.s,sociate Musk(ii and Tabal-Tubal. 

^ Cf. ilEVER, 0/1. cit., ;; ltd. Ibid., s 208. 
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1.422.000 goats (and sheep) is evidently overestimated, but c/. the so, 000 cattle ami 

800.000 sheep which Sennacherib carried away as boot}' from L’haldaea. 

It may not be irrelevant to note that native Egyptian traditions ascribe a catastr()])he 
to the close of Menes’ reign. The folkloristic legend that Dlene-s was slain by a hipjiojiotamus 
mav even be the garbled reminiscence of his death in battle w ith a foreign aimy : NbEruier’s 
tomb has yet to be found. Similarly, Egyptian legend transformed the pi-stilence which 
attacked the army of Sennacherib into an army of mice 

The foregoing combinations are. of course, misleading if the chronology]ir(j\ es recalcitrant. 
In the last edition of his Geschichte den Altertums (1914) .Meyer places Menes at 441-5, 
Xaram-Sin at 2700, a divergence of over six centuries. Archaeology, however, has not been 
stationarv, and the material published since 1914 completely alters the situation. In tact, 
the argument from chronology is no less favourable than that from geography and histiny. 

Thanks to the recent discovery of the annals of Larsa, we know that the Dynasty of Isin 
terminated in the thirty-first year of Riin-,Sin of Larsa, which corresponds to the first of 
fAmmu-rayih, who reigned, as we are assured by astronomical testimony. 2123 — 2080. It 
is therefore possible to fix the beginning of the Dynasty of Ur at 2405 (Meyer. 24(39). a date 
whose substantial exactness is shown by a mass of collateral evidence. The king-list.s 
published by Pere .Scheil and Arno Poebel give 348 years from the acces.sion of Sargon I to 
the expulsion of the Gnti by Utii-gegal of Erech. From the latter to Ur-Engur, head of 
the Dynasty of Ur, there is a lacuna of uncertain length, occupied by a Dynasty of Erech. in 
the period of whose decline foils Gndea I of Lagas, subject apparently of Lugal-ki.salsi II, 
and a Dynasty of Adab, represented by at least one great conqueror, Lugal-anna-mundiP. 
T(.) the .same period belong at least ten other patesis of Lagas beside Gudea, including 
Ur-Bau, the predecessor of the latter. All these were autonomous princes, employing their 
own dating, contrary to the custom during the Dynasties of Akkad and tlr, and handing 
dowui the rule by inheritance, like the Egyptian monarchs of the last part of the third 
millennium. The length of the lacuna cannot well be less than a century, and may easily 
have been two or three; 150 — 200 years is a moderate estimate. M"e may thus tentatively 
assign , Sargon I to 3000 B.c., and Nantm-.Sin to 2920, as he ascended the throne 80 or 
90 years later : the ab.solute minimum date for the latter is dr. 2800. 

The Egyptological situation may seem hopeless at first thought ; the chroncjlogy of 
Meyer and Breasted places Menes in the 34th century B.c., but this figure must be reduced 
considerabh’, in the light of the most recent discoveries. The discovery of the Cairo 
fragment of the Palermo-stone puts the chronology of this document on a much firmer basis. 
By far the most probable reconstruction which I have seen is that offered in the Cuniptes 
Rendus de I’Academie des Inscriptions, 1917, pp. 107 — 115, by Seymour de Ricci, as it 
agrees with the length of reign a.ssigned in the Turin Papyrus to Sepseskaf, Ueserkaf, and 
Sahuref. On the basis of the reverse, this scholar would then allotv about 362 years for the 
first four registers of dynastic kings on the obverse, a number which can hardly be far from 
correct. The interval from Menes to the accession of .Snefru can thus be hardly over 
400 years, and may even be half a century less. A few' corrections in the scheme should be 
made : the king whose name appears in the third register of the obverse (A the Cairo piece 
is not Qebhu ((At^seii), but .Semerhet (Petkie, Anc. Eg., 1916, p. 183j, while the Neceren 
(htr-n) who appears on the Palermo fragment in the fourth legister is the third rather than 

' See Poebel, Iltitonral nml (j^-'igraphiml Te.i:U, Xo. TO, copy of .in important inscription of 
this king. 
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the fifth king of the Second Dynasty ; the length of the remaining reigns in the Dynasty 
must be reduced. As, according to this scheme, the first two Dynasties, from Menes to 
Nehkare*^, ruled about three centuries, the First Dynasty, covering the second and third 
register, may be given approximately 160 years, the Second about 140. The following 
interval, from the Third to the Fifth Dynasties inclusive, may be fixed at about 350 years, 
as shown by Meyer, following the data furnished by the Turin Papyrus, confirmed by the 
Palermo-stone and the monuments. 

It is very instructive to observe how the figures of Manetho crumple up under the test. 
Dynasties III — Y lasted 716 years, according to Africanus, or 739 if we add up the regnal 
years actually given, but the Turin Papyru.s allows only half as great a duration. The last 
three kings preceding Nebkare^' receive 47 years on the Papyrus, but 103 in Manetho, more 
than twice as much. Semerhet gets 9 years on the Palermo-stone, but 18 in Manetho, just 
double. In the light of these reductions, 300 years for the Thinite period, instead of 
Manetho’s 565, must be considered a liberal allotment. Naturally the assignment of three 
reigns to a century, frequeutlyadvocated, following the e.xample of Herodotos.is extra v^agantly 
highb Let us compare the contemporaneous situation in Babylonia, where we have accurate 
data. Fourteen kings of the dynasties of Fpi and Kis receive 205 years (8200 — 3000), an 
average of 15 years to a reign ; the following 18 kings of Erech and Agade reign 248 years 
(3000 — 2750), an average of 14 years : the sixteen kings of Guti and tlr rule 242 years, or 
15 years apiece: sixteen kings ot Isin rule 225^ years, 14 years each. Fourteen rulers of 
Larsa reign 265 years, or 19 years each. It is hardly accidental that the Babylonian average 
we have found, 15 years, if multiplied by 43, the number of kings in the first five dynasties, 
according to IManetho. will give 645 years, in perfect accord with the available data from 
the monuments. 

On the basis of the 955 years appai'ently counted in the Turin Papyrus for the period 
from Menes to the end of the Eighth Dynasty, Meyer has assigned 420 years to the first two. 
Even if the number 955 does refer to this interval, which is not certain, though probable, 
we can hardly take it too seriously, being the computation of a Nineteenth Dynasty scribe. 
In view of the tendency of Egyptian chronologers to exaggerate the antiquity of their 
country, we may safely discount it ; the reduction by fourteen per cent, which would be 
required if our results are correct is, a priori, very reasonable. Even Babylonian scribes, 
despite theii' praiseworthy respect for accuracy, seldom found in Egypt, show a marked 
tendency to swell their numbers in the process of time: e.g. Berossos ascribes a duration 
of over 34,000 years to the period from the flood to the First Dynasty of Babylon, 2000 more 
than is allowed by the lists from the latter Dynasty; Nabonidos places Naram-Sin 3200 years 
before his time, an exce,ss of SOO years Y king-list A gives Hammurabi (^Ammu-rauih) 
55 years, a number pre.sumably seeure<l by the mechanical addition of the 12 years assigned 

■ Even if all the kiii;^' stooil iii a lineal geuealoyical relation to one another, which is far from being 
the ease, three reign.s to a century is too high. In ancient Babylonia we have two genealogical series, 
without interruiition, live kings of Cr, who ruled 117 years, or each, and five kings of Isin, who reigned 
94 years, an average of 1!) year'. In late As.'yrian times we have two .series of five, reigning 99 and 
l(Mj years respectively, or fiu ye.ars to eacli king, probably a good average for all such computations. There 
is one e.xception. in early Baljylonia, where ten tnonarclis of the First Dynastv of Bahvlon, each .son of the 
preceding, rule fiS.5 year-s, or ilS apiece. The reigns in this Dyna.sty are extraordinarily high, and are, 
moreover, absolutely certain. 

- Elsewhere I shall iiro\e that this is not a mere guc'S of the great archaeologist king, hut was a howi 
tide computation, on the basi' of the available list.s. 
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him kiao- ut Larsa ia tha Larvi imt rn tin- 4.S years yi\'ea liiai cnnci-tly by the 
Babyloaiaa aaaals'. 

greyer allows 400 rears ti)r the dark jieriod between the close of the Sixth ] H iiasty and 
the rise of the Twelfth, a duration agreeing closely with Eusebius' hgures. and more than 
half as large as the extravagant ailotnieut of Africaaus. who assigns six centuries to the 
Heiakleopolitan kings alone. .Since some dynastic contemporaneity at this time is certain, 
it is impossible to escape the conviction that the Manethoniaa nntnbeis are grossly 
excessive, just as in the next dark period, from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth inclusivtc 
where the most cogent astronomical and monumental cvidemce reipiires the reduction of the 
length of I. 591 ) years given by Africanus to little over two centuries-'. Accordingly, I shall 
propose the reduction of the interval in question from 783 years (Africanus) ti) about IbO 
(see below), fixing the ri.se of the Sixth Dynasty at cir. 2300 t’. C. The material curtailment 
of the duration of the period is also rerpiired by tbe succession of nomarchs ■, as well as by 
the intimate relationship of the cultures of the Sixth and Twelfth Dynasties. Moreover, 
the quarry dates U'f. Mever, Chrunologie, pp. 178 ff.) point to the same conclusion. 

ebtauire'’ 3Ientuhotep IV worked at Haminamat two to three calendar months after Pepi I. 
which Would place the latter 240 — 300 years earlier: our estimate from othei' considerations 
is 250. Fna relates that in the reign of Merenre*' I he had great difficulty, owing to the 
low Nile, in bringing a stone table of offerings to Sakkareh in a ship which hail been built 
during seventeen days of Epiphi. For a heavydaden vessel navigation would be very hard 
after the first of March; if we allow several weeks for loading and transportation, Epiphi 
will coincide with January, in accord with our chronology. 

There is every reason to suppose that the Egyptian Empire became greatlv weakened 
during the long inactivity of Pepi II’s ninety -year reign; it is certain that the following 
nine rulers, assigned by the Turin Papyrus to the Sixth and Eighth Dynasties, were 
ephemeral, as the five lengths of reigns preserved total ten years, two years each, an average 
no higher than in the Thirteenth Dynasty. The Tablet of Abydos gives 17 kings after 
Merenre<^ II, a fuller list than that of the Papiyrus, which omitted a few names. The pen- 
ultimate king, Xefej-keuhdr, who apparently reigned two years, was still able to publish 
his decrees at Kopto.s, so it is evident that the Herakleopolitans had not yet declared their 
independence. The Turin Papyrus shows that the Memphite kingdom did not last more 
than forty years after the demise of the aged Pepi II. 

The two Herakleopolitan Dyna.sties (Nine and Ten) fall oetween the close of the Eighth 
and the triumph of Mentuhotep III, the e.xact date of which is not known, but lies between 
2050 and 2020. x4fter the clarification by Weiee. op. cit., of the jirocesses involved in the 
swelling of the length of the Hykso.s period, involving especially the reduplication of 
dynastie.s and numbens, we can hardly doubt that the Ninth Dynasty, with 19 kings and 
409 (100) years, and the Tenth, with 19 kings and 185 yeais, are simple doublets, an 
inqiression confirmed by the Turin Papyrus, which gives here 18 kings for the whole 

' This iii.iy afford a hint .-i.s to one of the cau.ses of the e.xaggeration of Egyptian dates ; the scribes and 
historiogr.iphers were not liar.s, though they must have been very carele.s.s. When dii ergent numbers came 
into thou- hands, they showed due respect for the .sacrednes.s of the record.s by adopting both I It can easily 
lie imagined how rapidly the clironology would swell, under such treatment. 

^ The test study of the chronologic.il situation, with a .serious attempt to explain the oi-igiu of the 
Manethonian numbers, is found in Weill's nionograiih, Z« fjerwdf- i:(>mpn»- eidre lu Xlle et In XVIlle 
ih/ica.-itie, in Joii.i'it. .Ia, onziinu .-te'rii'. Tome vi ''IRl.')), pp. 1 luO. 

- Of. LlKBl.F.r.V, IVchei-rJo-x. pp. (iS — 7E 
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Herakleopolitan rule. The Hvksos parallel, aud the situation in the Eighth and Thirteenth 
D\’nastie.s suggest that we umy .safely adopt the least number given, a century, and regard 
that as probably too large ! 

The only approximately correct number for the whole period is the duration of 
160 years for the Eleventh Dynasty, which we owe to the Turin Papyrus. The rulers of this 
Dynasty fell into three sections (c/! WiXLOCK, Am. Jonrn. ofSern. Lan., Vol. xxxii, pp. 1 tf ) : 
nomarchs of Thebes, rulers of Upper Egypt only, and kings of all Egypt. The rulers of the 
second series were engaged in conflict with the Herakleopolitans for the hegemony : after 
a long war Xebhepetref Mentuhotep III (II) won the victory, and reunited the land under 
one sceptre. About a generation later, the Eleventh Dynasty was replaced by the Twelfth 
(B.c. 2000). While it is ditficult to say just when the Theban rulers became autonomous, 
this may well have occurred immediately after the death of Pepi II, when the decat* of 
Memphite power was evident to all. This assumption leaves ample space for the Herakleo- 
politans : 160 — (40 [Memphite] + 110 [Theban]) gives 90 years for the Ninth — Tenth 
Dynasty, which, as has been pointed out above, is a very reasonable estimate. In Babylonia 
there is an interesting parallel to this situation. The decline of the empire of Ur set in 
with the end of Dungi’s reign of 58 years; thirty-two years later Larsa declared its 
independence, followed by Isin, whose first king, Isbi-Urra of Mari (.see above), tinallv 
conquered Ur nine years after the beginning of the Larsa Dynasty. While the latter began 
first, the Dynasty of I.sin was con.sidered legitimate. 

Adding the data thus obtained, the accession of Menes will fall about 2950 : the 
absolute minimum is 2850. Menes seems to have ruled about forty years, to infer from the 
Palermo-stone ; as Narani-Sin reigned 44 (or 54) years, there is some scope for overlapping. 

If Menes tiourfehed in the thirtieth century, instead of the thirty-fourth, or thirty- 
ninth, it is difficult, though not impossible, to place the date of the introduction of the 
calendar so early as 4240; one would hardly feel justified in assuming so great a degi'ee of 
civilization at so remote a predynastic period. (.)n the other hand, it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that the definite fixing of the calendar took place at the commencement of the 
next Sothic cycle, in 2780, shortly after the beginning of the Second Dynasty, according to 
our chronology. It is interesting to note that Kechoos, second king of this Dynasty, is .said 
to have introduced the cult of Apis, an event which the Sothis Book i-efers to Aseth, last 
of the Hyksos kings, connecting it with his introduction of the five epagomenae and 
establishment of the vague year {cf. Meyer, Clironolof/ie, p. 89). As the worship of Apis is 
much older than the Hyksos period, it is not impossible that both acts were transferred 
eiToneously from Kechoos to Aseth, and that the Egyptians had a tradition that the calendar 
was fixed during the reign of the former, whtwe accession would fall about 2780, according ti.» 
our dates. However, this suggestion is as ])recarious as the sources upon which it is based. 

Following is a synchronistic table of the early chronology of Egypt and Babylonia, to 
illustrate our conclusions ; 

Egypt 

;?f)0O The “ Scorpiim ’ 
i950 First Dyna.^ty, Menes 


•2~7o Irruiitiiiu of the (tuti 


B.YBYLnxI.\ 

3IX)0 T)y nasty of Akkad, Sju'guu I 
X.irain-Sin 


2780 ? Tntroduotion of Calendar 
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Ec.vri 


IJinVLONU 


Tliird Uynasty, Xehkare^ 

2U.')0 

I'ni-Lregal exptds the liiili 

■2X>0 

Fourth Dynasty, Hufu 

— 




2.‘)0< ) 

Uuile.i I 


Fifth Dynasty, Ueserkat 

24t>.') 

Dynasty of La-, rr-P,,,^n,- 

— 


2.3 IS 

Dyna.sty of Isin. Khi-LT-ra 

:1300 

.Sixth Dynasty. Teti 

— 


— 


2225 

Dynasty of Babylon, Suniiiabuin 

i!10o 

Eleventh Dynasty, Theban 

215:5 

Elamite eompie-st of Larsa 

Clio 

Dynasty of Herakleopolis . Ninth Tenth 

212.3 

Fall ot Isin: acce.ssion of Hammurabi 

2om 

F'all of Herakleopolis 

— 


2000 

Twelfth Dynasty 

— 



iy-2.) Fdll of Uyiid.sty of BaIivIoh 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that our results, if correct, will not depress the 
antiquity of Egyptian civilization unduly in favour of Mesopotamia. So flir as appears on 
the surface, the age of Menes in Egypt was no less cultured than the epoch of Nanim-Sin 
in Babylonia. The Egyptians wrote on perishable papyrus', the Babylonians on in- 
destructible clay; it is the misfortune of the former to have employed the more perfect, but 
mure fragile writing material. If a papyrus cache from the Thinite period ever comes to 
light, we shall get a different impression of the civilization of the age in Egypt. During 
the long centuries of the kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt before Menes. wilting must 
have been cultivated to an extent nut varying much from the .scope of cuneiform in the 
centuries before Sargon the Elder. Both Egypt and Babylonia began to date by annual 
events at about the same time : the earliest known Babylonian dates of this type come from 
the reign ot Sargalisarri, Xaram-Sins successor, Architecturallv, the Egyptians of the 
Thinite period were probably not behind the contemporaneous Babvlonians ; in the Memphite 
age they completely outdistanced the latter, whose ztqqiov'lti never reached the perfection of 
the pyramids. In sculj'ture the two peoples kept pace more closely, if we may judge from 
the statues ot Cludea and Hafref, w'hose similarity in technique has often been noticed, 
though the latter is superior in execution ; according to our chronology, the two works are 
Coeval. The same parallelism may be observed in the external civilization. In the 
2t)th century Snefru controlled the laiuls adjacent to Egypt on all sides, sending his fleets 
on the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; a few decades later CJudea was able to send his 
peaceful missions to Syria and Egypt, by land and by sea. The last great period of the 
Old Empire, from Sahuiv^" to Pepi II (24.50 — 2200), is parallel in civilization and achieve- 
ments to the Babylonian Enipiri', from Diingi to the decline of the Dynastv of Isin with 
Biir-Sin (2247 — 220ti). ) ery many additional comparisons might be adduced, but the 

foregoing is surely enough t(j show the reasonableness of the reconstruction of ancient 
chronology defended in this paper. 

' t.qi'iu-’ uni'T ba\e boon used for writing [lurpmes in [jre-dyuustic times, as follows from the use of 
ink to write liiei‘u^Iy|)}i'5 uu cUi\'. 
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THE ANCIENT MILITAEY EOAD BETWEEN 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE 

Bv ALAX H. GARDINER, D.Lrrr. 

It is not without good reason that the desert road tiuni El-Rantareh to Rafa. painfully 
familiar to many a campaigner in Egypt and Palestine, is described in a recent popular book 
as “'the oldest road in the world. ” To anyone sufficiently acquainted with the history of the 
Eastern Delta in classical, medieval and modern times it might appear unthinkable that 
any other road should have been a.ssumed for the early inruptions of the Semites into 
Egypt or for the punitive expeditions which the Pharaohs despatched to Asia by way of 
retaliation ; and it is strange, therefore, that the historians should have shown the diffidence 
they ha^ e shown in defining the precise route followed by the ancient armies. To-day, at 
all events, the question is finally settled: for in 1911 Dr C. Ktithmann produced convincing 
evidence that Thel, known from the hieroglyphs to have been the starting-point on the 
Egyptian frontier, was situated at Tell Abu Sefeh, a couple of miles eastward of the present 
great military centre of El-Kantareh ; and the identity <.>f the end-point Rafa has never 
been seriously in doubt. Thus, no new geographical facts ha\e to be demonv,trated in the 
paper here to be printed; the task before us is merely to set lorth in more complete and 
accurate form than hitherto, such relevant ficts as may be gleaned from the monumc’nts 
and from papyri. 

The main source is a hue series of .sculptured .scenes that occupies the exterior north 
wall of the great Hypostyle Hall in the temple of Karnak. Here king Sethos I i,)f the 
Nineteenth Dv’nasty (about 1300 B.c.) cau.sed to be depicted various memorable incidents 
of the wars waged by him in the early part of his rather short reign. The sculptures 
are divided into two series by a door that is nearly in their eeiiti’e and leads into the 
Hypostyle Hall. As has often been pointed out, it was the regular practice of the Egyptian 
artists so to dispose the scenes chosen by them for the adornment of the walls of temples 
and tombs that the subjects figured might h.ave a direct symbolic reference to the p(jsitions 
that they severally occupy. Professor Breasted has shown that this is conspicuously true 
in the present case*. (Jn each side of the dom- and close beside it the Pharaoh is showTi 
slaying prisoners before Amen-Re^, the god to whom the temple belongeil : whereas it is at 
the remote ends of each of the tw'o half-walls to rioht and left of the door that the o-eo- 

» J O 

graphically most remote events are being enacted. At the end of the left or eastern 
half-wall farthest from the door* a scene in the top register is wholly lost, but below it we 
see the submission of the chiefs of the Lebanon, and below that again the capture of a 
fortress of Canaan ; at the corresponding extremity of the right <jr western half-wall the 
events selected for depiction are, from the top downwards, the taking of Kadesh, a battle 

* RijroixU. ^'ol. III, so toll. 

- As a m.itter of fact the teniiinal sceiie.s ot tlii.-- half-wall extend round the corner on to the .diort 
eastern face; there can be no doubt as to their contininu with the scenes on the northern face. 
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with the Libyans, and a battle with the Hittites. There is every reason to think, with 
Professor Breasted, that a ntiurber of different campaigns are here re})resented, possibly 
even one for each register : and that, at all events, the wars referred to (m the western half 
are subsequent to those on the eastern half. The probable reconstruction of the historical 
sequence is as follows. At the beginning of his reign Sethos I found his eastern frontier 
threatened by marauding Semites whose name is given as Shosu'. The campaign <if the 
first year, or part of it, was concentrated upon their defeat and upon the securing of the 
coast of Philistia ; this is illustrated by the lowest register of the eastern half-wall, the only 
section of the sculptures where any date (in this ca.se ‘year 1') is indicated. Whether the 
capture of the unidentitied town of Yenoam and the conquest of the Lebanon, as shown in 
the upper register, were effected this year is doubtful: Professor Breasted- thinks not, since 
in that case Sethos I would probably have returned to Egvpt by sea from one of the 
Phoenician ports, whereas the sculptures referring to the first vear depict him returning, 
with countless prisoners at his chariot-wheels, by land. At all events the reduction of the 
Lebanon, as in the campaigns ot Tuthmosis III, was a necessaiy prelude to exploits further 
afield ; the capture of Kadesh and the defeat of the Hittites, as figured on the western 
half-wall, must indubitably be attributed to a later date : and to a later date also we must 
probably assign the campaign against the Libyans, .sceiie.s descriptive of which occupy the 
middle register on the same wall. 

The scenes which concern us here (Plates XI — XII; are from the series occupying the 
lowest register ot the eastern halt-wall. To riyld of them, not reproduced in our Plates, 
are a picture ot Sethos presenting his [ui.soners to Amun and another of their immolation 
(as previously meutii.)ned) before him. These events were intended to be construed as 
occurring in Egypt, indeed at Karnak itself The })ietnre to the left of the subject of our 
Plates, on the other hand, repre.sents the storming of .a town si,imewhere in the maritime 


plain where the hhilistines later settled: whether the 


rwi written acro.ss a fortress hen 


figured mean 



a town of (the ) Canaan ’ or, as is 


perhaps more plausible m view of parallel locutions, 'the town of (the) Canaan’ — in either 
case there is sufficient evuletice to show that the region designateil by the Egyptians as 
( anaan, the lanaau was the maritime plain just mentioned I There is thus great 
piobability. from the outset, that the intermediate scenes will represent the road between 
Egypt and Philistia. t.e. the road between El-K;intareh and Rata, known to the Elohistic 
authoi ot Exodus xiii, 17 as the nay ot the land ot the Philistines.’ I'his is confirmed bv a 
hieiogl_\ phic legend accouipauxing the last scene ot the senes, where the whole campaign is 
thus (Ic.-cribed : ' Year I <if Kimj -l/n/mnC'cC the spoiliivj made by the struny urm of Pham uh 


' tor till' Litest of tlie lii'torii.il import of tlie^e movement.',, .-.ee JiraxEV, Jurncr.i >Settl.euii‘nt 

,,i Ca,ma,,. pp. 7.') toil . ,Hi foil., where .ill iiecesvii-j hihliographical referemo.s will be found. While most 
recent iM'iter-, connect the n.ime of the Shr.^u with the We.st-Semitic root nor, Sethe ha.s reoentlv retnrneii 
to the old etymolo^v from E',;yptian V.,- -to w.uider ' ' .r«e/,nV/.ho, r. d. hoi OVs. d. Whsensch. phil.-hi.st. 
KW, tom, p, he ,.Ko .ntere.tmAy -how. Imw l.oth the name Sho-u and the still older name 

fA'amu given to the -Semite- came to miMi, •lierd-m.u,- in ('optic times (ujo.c, «..ae) because in contrast 
with the settled agriciiltnr.d Egyptians the Semite- could lie regarded as nomads and a iiastoral people 
- ttp. c/V., p. 40, note c. i t • 

Fora must bnsmess-like and inform., tivedi-cu-sion of the term C.ma.m as used in the Egyi.tian ,iiid 
other source-' "ce Fh, Feui]., K't vaJ t 11 
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among the fallen ones of Shosu-lund, / ^ ^ ^ 

starting from the fortress of Tkel, to the Canaan.’ 

Turning to onr Plates, we find that the artist, making full use of that imaginative and 
untrammelled freedom of composition which goes far towards mitigating the still’ conven- 
tionalities of Egyptian Art, has hei-e combined in a single pictorial sequence two distinct 
and heterogeneous sets of facts, 1, some lively scenes of warfare, and 2, some extremely 
valuable topographical data. A difierence of scale makes it easy to disentangle the 
materials here interwoven : the water beneath the feet of the prisoners in Plate XI was 
clearly intended to be miles rather than yards in extent, and we were certainly not meant 
to conclude from the repi-esentations further to the left that the distance betwmen three 
fortified wells was spanned by the length of the Pharaoh’s horses and chariot. The relation 
of the human details to the topographical i.s of the most approximate character ; it is true 
that the return to Egypt is shown to the right near the fortress of Thel, and that the 
homage done to Sethos by the conquered Shosu is depicted towards the left, i.e. in the 
direction of Canaan ; but we must not infer from the battle-scene separating these two 
subjects that the main struggle took place in the precise region indicated by the pools and 
fortresses immediately below it. Indeed, of so slight an importance to our present quest 
are these picturesque but hackneyed representations that we are justified in ignoring them 
altogether; this may the more readily be done, since the}- explain their own meaning 
without further commentary. 

Blotting out from our vision, therefore, the figures of the .subservient Egyptians 
welcoming home the victorious Pharaoh thronged by hosts of prisoners, the battle-scene 
where the routed enemy is being trampled beneath the hooves of Pharaoh’s horses, and the 
picture of Sethos receiving the spoils of gold and silver amid a crowd of cringino- Semites, 
we are left with a long line of forts and sheets of water which constitute the earliest equi- 
v-alent of a map that has come down to us from the ancient world. Before we examine this 
residue more closely, some account must be given of the sources upon which the Plates 
have been based. It is a tragic fact and one calculated, it might be supposed, to di.sturb 
the peace of mind of every stay-at-home .scholar, that this pi-ecious historical material is 
now to a large extent destiny ed or so weathered as to be scarcely recognizable. A consifler- 
able part of the topographical data — everything below a line marked across the length of 
both Plates — has now completely perished, and here, as in many of the hieroglyphic 
supeiscriptions, we are dependent wholly on a number of old publications no single one of 
which proves to be reliable^ How fervently must we still reiterate the plea for accurate 

' The .sceiie.s de])ieteJ in Plate XI ;ii'e known from the following cojiies : Burton, Ejrerpta Hifro- 
gtyp}<ic(o PI. 36 (henceforth quoted as Bi; original drawing.s in the British Museum, Aihl. MSS, 25, 645, 
folios 93 and 101-3, which are consideral >ly Better than the published lithograph ; the topographical in- 
.scriptions (B' I, op. cit., PI. 17, the materials for which are contained in the aforesaid MSS, folios 153-5; 
t’H.ciiroLiJox, Mojtunients, PI. 292 (C M) : In., otn^-s ])e.-^onptii‘tsfi t>l. n, pp. 92-4 ((_’ MD > ; Kosellixi, Mo/t a- 
menti Storici, PI. 50 (R); Lefsius, Beak mater. Pt. II, PI. 128, i+u (L) ; the copy in BruosCH, tieogra phische 
Lise hr if ten. Yol. I, PI. 48 ',Br. j, is probably not independent and is, in any ease, without much value. For 
Plate XII the sources are much the same, but B and (' J/ here fail us; {'XI), pj). 90-1 has, however, a 
full description and the Burton MSS, fidio 152, give a few name.s (B-); for the scenes themselves the .sole 

authorities are R, PI. 49 and L, Pis. 127 a 4-1201). ( !uif.ys.se, Reeneil rle Traraii.e, Yol. xi, pp. 57 01, gives 

an edition of the texts, based on the publications and on [diotographs ; but this is liardlv accurate 
enough to be of use to us here. Discussions and tran.slations : Bruu.sch, Leogrriphi.<che Insehriften 
Yol. I, pp. 201-5: Id., Diction aaire Geographi'pj.e, pp. 590 -7 : M.vx Muller, and Europa, p. 134 ; 

Bre.vsted. .{ncient Ree(,rds, Yol. iii, 83-6; Dardiser, Hieratic Te.rts, Yol. i, p. 29*. 

Joiirn. of Egyj)!. Arch. vi. 
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cop 3 ’ing of the monuments above gi-DUivl which Mr Grithth, in lS8t>, placed at the head of 
his hook on the inscriptions of Assiut ! Biit'to return to our Plates — so much of the scenes 
as is still preserved has been skilfully redrawn by Mr Kitton' fi-oiu the great work of 
Lepsius, corrections being made from photographs in so far as the scale permitted and in so tal- 
as seemed desirable for the present purpose. Stad<-nts who may compare our Plates with 
the publication of Lepsius will notice many details where the latter has been bettered, 
e.g. the crocodiles in the canal, the shape of the fortress of Thel, the trappings of the horses. 
A further comparison with the earliest copy, namely that by Burton, shows that Burton is 
often markedly more accurate than Lep.sins, despite the more finished apjiearance of the 
drawing'.s in the Prussian work. Burton’s lithograph is unfortunately confined to the 
portions contained in our Plate XI ; had the scenes further to the left been included, they 
would doubtless have avoided the enormity there perpetrated by Lepsius, whose draughts- 
man has omitted the fortress S and the pool T altogether and has displaced the hindlegs 
of the horses in the most flagrant foshion. 

In the topographical data at the bottom of the scenes Lepsius is even a less sure guide 
than elsewhere, fin- there is good reason to think that at the time of his expedition much 
that Burton and Champollion had seen was already destroyed. The hill which Lepsius 
indicates as extending from a little to the left of our fortress M as fiir as the neighbourhood 
of J is probably a simple misinterpretation of the break as it then existed. Rosellini’s copj' 
proves that, even in the earlv days when thi.s was made, much of the lowest region of the 
.-sculptures was alreadv tinintelligihle. The curve under fortress M i.s really the outline of 
a sheet of water; this is revealed to us only by Champollion's Notes Descriptives, Vol. II, 
p. 41, where the jjoul in question is figured and marked with the ordinary zig-zag lines 
indicative of water. For the Ewer part of Plate XI we have relied as much as possible upon 
Burton, but the accuracy of our details must not be assumed in every point ; in the water 
rtnining heh>w the prisoners the fishes are rendered as in Burton's drawing, -whereas 
Champollion, Rosellini and Lepsius show most of them swimming in just the opposite 
direction ! Elsewhere it has seemed better to follow Champollion and Lepsius, as in the 
resei-v(jir hel(.)w D, which in all the publications i.s central between the trees, but is not so 
in Burtons i.irigiual drawing. That the copies in the works of Champollion and Rosellini 
are interdependent is well-known, but it will come as a shock to many that Lepsius drew 
largely on his pre<leees,sors, though this has already been pointed out b}’ Profe.ssor Breasted-. 
An example from the inscriptions will demonstrate the fact beyond jtossibility of doubt. 
Champollion marks, in his Moninaeuts, PI. C'CXCTI, an inscription at the point C in our 
Plate XI, omitting it in the well F, where it properlj' belongs. There is in reality no 
in.scription at C, hut Ll.psiu.s, Jjeiikrniiler. Pt. ill, PI. CXXVIII, h places there the inscription 
fouiul by him in Chumpolliox, repeating it, in a form slightly different from that given by 
Burton, in its proper place. 

It has seemed irrelevant to cumber our Plates with the bombastic hieroglyphic legends 
that fill the blank spaces at the top of the register; the reader curious on this subject may 
he referred to Breasted’s Ancient Records. All the more attention has been given, on the 
other baud, to the legends containing tojiographical information. For these the publications 
have been exhau.stively collated with one another and with photographs, and much use has 
been made, above all, of .some careful note.s taken by Mr X. de G. Davies in front of the 

‘ ( If tbe tii'iii of Me-ssr- Emery W'alker, litd. 

- '/.’'itschritt Jnr iigyiii. Sjjruche, Yol. XXXVII IBUOy p. 139, note 5, 
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original monument. What seemed to bo the best text obtainable is given on the Plates 
themselves, the signs still preserved being enclosed within dotted lines. Doubtful readings 
will be found discussed in the notes below. 

Before proceeding to the enumeration of the topographical names, reference must be 
made to an important passage in Pap. Aaastasi I (27, 2 — 28, 1) where many of these, 
names recur. This tvell-known papyrus contains a satiiieal letter from one scribe to another, 
in which the latter is taunted with complete ignorance of all the knowledge requisite for his 
profession. The composition ends with a section where the writer .shows how incompetent 
his friend weuild prove il called upon to serve as a f )reign envoy, and in this connection he 
chances to speak of that road across the north of the Peninsula of Sinai which is here 
engaging our attention. “Gome,” he writes', “I will tell thee of many things. Turn thy 


face tou’ard the fortress of 


[Cilll] 




‘Ways-uf-Horus.’ I will begin for thee with 


(Sese was a familiar abbreviation by 

which his subjects were wont to refer to Ramesses II, in whose reign the original of Pup. 
Anastasi I was probably composed.) Thou hast never trodden it in sooth; thou hast never 
eaten the fishes of {the waters) ; thou hast never bathed in them. Prithee come, I will 


remind thee of 


A 


H-t-y-n; in what direction is its fortress I Come 


IP Tracl-„/-B,„o-of.Se« (««,//) 

'^'IP In-his-Stronghold--{is)-Usimu<^re<^ (prenomen 




of Ramesses II, Gk. Osjmiandyas), [qI' J 




S-b-el and 




rPTlM ’Ib-s-kb. Let me describe to thee the nature of I I 

iZr J • • w ii w w 


^-y-n-n; thou dost nut know the fashion of it. 




/oww 

AC/-/,x I 




JS'-h-s and 


(3c:^l |( H-b-r-t (the r preceding the name seems to be superHuous), thou 


hast never beheld them since thou wast born. 0 Maher (a name appai’ently given to foreign 
envoys), where is Rafa! What is its wall like ! How many leagues march is it to 


za! Answer guickiy! Render me a report, so that I may call 

thee a Maher and boast to others of thy name of Marianna (term for a Syrian lord).” 

As we shall see below, out of the twelve place-names here mentioned five can with 
certainty be identified in the Sethos reliefs, three more find equivalents there which are 
reasonably probable: two names in Pap. Anastasi I are undoubtedly absent from the 
Karnak wall, where, on the other hand, there are eight or nine names that do not occur in 
the papyrus. Ten of the twelve names in the latter are thus accounted for ; about the last 
two there might be some hesitation, and as the matter is of considerable importance, we may 
as well discuss it here. The city, the spoils of which Sethos I is examining in the sculptures, 
(Plate XII, U) is described in the hieroglyphs as ‘the city of. ,’ the name being lost. 


' I have ouiitted lioj’e the iiote.s uf iiiteiTii;,Mtioa ami bracket^ which arc .strictly neccs.'^itated bv thi^ 
corrupt and defective te.\t, reserving them for the name-? alone, the.se being our [U-incipal cuiiceru in the 
pre»ent context. For fuller details .see Gardiner, Hivrntic Tv.iU, Yol. i, p. 29*. 

- For this rendering see below p. Hi, n. 4. 
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original monument. What seemed to be the best text obtainable is given on the Plates 
themselves, the signs still preserved being enclosed within dotted lines. Doubtful readings 
will be found discussed in the notes below. 

Before proceeding to the enumeration of the topographical names, reference must be 
made to an important passage in Pap. Aiiasto.!ii I (27, 2 — 28, 1) where many of these, 
names recur. This well-known papyrus contains a satirical letter from one scribe to another, 
in which the latter is taunted with complete ignorance of all the knowledge requisite for- his 
profession. The composition ends with a .section where the writer shows how incompetent 
his friend would prove it called upon to serve as a foreign envoy, and in this connection he 
chances to speak of that road across the north of the Peninsula of Sinai which is here 
engaging our attention. “ Conte’’ he writes', “I will tell thee of muni/ things. Turn thy 


face toward the fortress of 




A 


‘Ways-of-Horus.’ I will begin for thee with 


cPKa The-Dwelling-of-Sese. (Sese was a familiar abbreviation by 

which his subjects were wont to refer to Ramesses II, in whose reign the original of Pap. 
Anastasi I was probably composed.) Thou hast never trodden it in south; thou hast never 
eaten the fishes of {the waters) ; thou hast never bathed in them. Prithee come, I will 


remind thee of 

ii 


along to 






ro 


aaa/wv 

[| || ^ PI ^ 1: P I>i-his-Stronghold--{ is)- U simafre^ 


V.I I w 


H-t-y-n; in what direction is its fortress ? Come 
(3 J ^ P Tract-of-Buto-of-Sese {a nd ?) 


(prenomen 


of Ramesses II, Gk. Osymandyas), [j^l J [[~ i S-b-el and ( 


’Ib-s-kb. 


Let me describe to thee the nature of 


w 


AAWV\ 


\ 

I 


-y-n-n; thou dost not know the fashion of it. 


AWWv ^ 
j WWV* 




n I 


W W I CAID 
Lf-h-s and 


j r^.^ H-b-r-t (the r preceding the name seems to be superfluous), thou 
hast never beheld them since thou wast born. 0 Maher (a name apparently given to foreign 


envoys), where is 


I yii 


Rafal What is its wall like I How many leagues march is it to 




Gaza I Answer quickly! Render me a report, so that I may call 

thee a Maher and boast to others of thy name of Marianna (term for a Syrian lord).” 

As we shall see below, out of the twelve place-names here mentioned five can with 
certainty be identified in the Sethos reliefs, three more find equivalents there which are 
reasonably probable: two names in Pup. Anastasi I are undoubtedly absent from the 
Karnak wall, where, on the other hand, there are eight or nine names that do not occur in 
the papyrus. Ten of the twelve names in the latter are thus accounted for ; about the last 
two there might be some hesitation, and as the matter is of considerable importance, we may 
as well discu.ss it here. The city, the spoils of which Sethos I is examining in the sculptures, 
(Plate XII, D) is described in the hieroglyphs as ’the city of. ,’ the name being lost. 


* I have (jinitted lioi-e the notes of iuterro.c-itioii and brackets which are strictly aece.ssitated by this 
corrupt and defective text, re.serving them for the names alone, these being our [irincipal concern in the 
pre.sent context. For fuller details see Uardixkk, Jlieratic Te.rts, Vol. i, p. 29*. 

- For thi.s rendering see below ji. Hi, n. 4. 
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Assuredly this must be either Rafa or Gaza, the oiilv two towns tliat can eouie iiit<) the 
question as termini of the military road. Which identitieatioii is the more proliable ' In 
our ojiinion Rafa is to be preferred. The omission of .so important a place in a list which 
must necessarily have contained some names of <piite slight significance would be \erv 
strange, and it is noticeable that the two names immediately preceding Rafa in the papyrus 
are in the sculptures quite clo.se to the town whose identity we have to determine. As a 
last argument we may refer to the hill on which the fortress stands ; it is true th.it one of 
the four quarters of modern Gaza is built on a low hill* ; but it is also true that some of the 
mud huts which, together with the two irontier police or customs houses, constitute the 
whole of present-day Rafa are likewise situated upon a hill-. Thus Gaza iii the papyrus 
probably stands altogether outside the range of the Karnak sculptures reproduced in our 
Plates. Is it too rash to conjecture that the 'town of the Canaan^ of which the storming, 
depicted further to the left, as we have seen, marked the culmination of the exjiedition of 
} ear 1, might be Gaza itsell ? The occupation ol Gaza, at that time nti less than in the 
recent campaign, must have been a vital stage in the successful invasion of Palestine. 

Beginning at the right end of Plate XI, the first place to be encountered (B) is 

— I — ^ fortress of ThelK’ Since it is there that the Egyptians greeted 

the returning Pharaoh, this fortress must obviously have been .situated on the frontier of 
Egypt ; and indeed it is now fully established, as stated at the beginning of this article, 
that the site of the ancient Thel is Tell Abu Sefeh, two miles ea.stward of El Kantareh, the 
starting-point of the modern caravan route to Syriak The ancient name The! corresponds 
to that of the Graeco-Roman military post and seat of a bishopric called Sella or Sele, a tact 
indicating that the transcription Thel is superior to the transcription Zaru which was 
tavoured by most Egyptologists before the identification was established. The fortress lav, 
as the sculptures show, partly on one side and partly on the other of a canal full of crocodiles! 
the reedy banks of which suggest that it did not contain flowing water. The name of the’ 

can.il (A) wa> I Ta-demt, clearly meaning 'the dividinfj- waters'^’ and 

so-called because they sundered Egypt from the desert. The fortress is depicted as a 
rectangular space contained on each flank by three buildings with doors The entrance 
was through a large portal on the Egyptian side, and on reaching the canal one passed 
through a seond poital on to a bridge, the desert side of which ends in a third portal 
A little farther on is a tower having within it an unusual vaulted structure If we now 
turn to the map given in the Description de VE.jjjpte (Fig. 1), the best source of information 

* Britiniidni^ 11th edit., ii.c. Gaza. 

M.iktix S. Bkioos, Thru’Hjh Eiji/pt in Wartinie, p. 2.35 

3 Only the Hist two m-hs ,ire now preserved, l.ut down to fi the readin- is l,evond disimto T1 r 
IS incomplete in C .\ L) .md is marked as indLstinct bv Br. It the end we Lve frit r ' li i v 
since G SlJ mark.s thi. with a .fr ; but l I i R m.d Rp - ! compelled to ret.iin 

the general s.iinmary ot the purport ot the f f 

cour.se, puts the identity of the fortres.s here mentioned t?evond all doubt ' te.xt, of 

* For the evidence identifying Thel with Tell Abu Sefeh see this Junrn.l Vol v -.to , , 

eN^iCGiallv p. 244, iiute PP* •hrI 

'■»»., b ,, a, ,,, 

both kinds of dividing-line. ct. the English Ulyke.= The SaGdic equhwfrntir^ti'itrsS 
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with regard to the conditions prevailing before the Suez Canal was cut, we see that the 
Syrian road tra\'erses a narrrjw strip of land between Lake Menzaleh on the north-west and 



Fig. 1. The neighbourhood of El-Kantareh, as shown in the Jc VKnupte, 

Atlas geographique, Pis. 31, 34. 

Lake Ballah on the south-east. Two canals run athwart this stiip of land, and must 
evidently have been cro.ssed by bridges, whence the name of the region j— o. Cisr 

el-lyanatir, ‘the crossing of the bridge.sh’ (Kanatir ‘bridges’ was noted by Mr Griffith in 
1885 as the invariable name given by the inhabitants to the place now familiar in the 
singular form El-Kantareh, ‘the bridgev ) It is not neces.sary to suppose that the Pharaonic 
conditions were precisely the same as in the French map, but the latter undoubtedlv 
provides a most striking explanation of the facts imlicated by the sculptures ‘. Just as the 

' The name J’oitt Ju Tre'sur, marked on the French nwi), ^eems to he u traujatiun of ,i local term 
Kantaret el-Hazneh, see Cledat, 111 Rccaeil Je Trucuu.c, Vol. xxxvni, pji. 22 -3. 

- Petkie, Xehesheh and Defenneh (liounJ up with Tauix. Part n ■, ji. 101. 

Cledat (loc. cit.) claims to have actually found the fortress of Thel ; — ‘•L'enceinte de la forteresse, jc 
I’ai recoiinue au sud-est, sur la face suJ et en partie •-'tir la face otiest ; la face .sud a 195 metres de longueur, 
avec quatre touj-s rondes et une aux angles : les murs construits en hriques crues out 4m. 5.5 d'epaisseur. 
Elle forme tui quaJrilatere aux cutes orieutes exactement nord, --ud, est et ouest. .Je n'ai pas trouve de 
portes, mais tine des tours avait etc sapee en croix.-'' I’roni M. L'ledat's de.^criptiun one would imagine that 
the ancient Thel was nearer to the modern El-Kantareh than his previous rejiofts and that of Mr (Iriftith 
led one to suppose. M. CkMat has perfectly well under.Mood what water is meant by the canal with the 
crocodiles, but he otters no explanation of the stream with the fishes. The suggestion naulc by Dr Kiithmann 
{Die Ostyreiize Agyptens^ p. 47 1 that the water with the tishes is the Pelusiac Nile-arui ignores the true 
course of that arm of the Kile, which is many miles to the west and north of Thel. 
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modern starting-place of the caravan road Gisr el-Kanatir took its name from hridges 
crossing the canals connecting Menzaleh and Ballah, so in the time of Sethos I ihe fortress 
(d' Thel commanded a bridge over a canal at right angles to the direction of the road. The 
water containing fishes below the feet of the prisoners now receives a rational explanation, 
as Mr Griffith appears to have realized long ago; this stretch of water will be seen to 
Continue fur a little distance and then to slope northwards out of the picture. Looking 
once more at the French map we note that the south-eastern margin of iMenzaleh similarlv 
runs parallel to the road for a little way, until at a given point the road definitely bids 
tarewell to the region of water and jtasses on to a desert tract where welK have to hi; dug 
and protected by fortresse.s. 

That desert tract has not yet been reached at the place in the sculptures which we 

have marked D. This place, called ex ‘ Tlie-Direlling-of-the-Lion\' was a 

-cc&exin i/rrs 

fortified outpost, but nevertheless possessed its groves and garden-ponds. In the papvrus 
Anastd-si I this town or settlement appears to be represented by .WWVv (PPvEl 


vjy T 1 1 ' '^/‘i^-DtrelUng-of-Sese’ since that is the name following next after ^ J 

AVii.ifs-(jf-Hurufi,’ a well-known alternative designation of Thel (see beloxv). The formative 


expression tC ‘ The-D welling '' is sufficiently uncommon to render the equation a practical 
certainty; ‘the-Lion’ in the Karnak name naturally refers to the reigning Pharaoh Sethos, 
and there is nothing strange in the substitution oi‘ Sese’ ii.e. Ramesses II) for an epithet 
of Sethos; other analogous usurpations by successive Pharaohs will be illustrated further 


on. Now the place called ‘ The-Dwelling-of-the-Lion’ in one context and ‘ The-Dwelling-of- 
Aese’ in a second is mentioned in a passage (Pup. Anastasi V, 23, 7 — 25, 2), where the form 


name tuke.s 




of-Aniun: The passage is a model letter purporting to be addressed to a Royal Butler by 
two army officers; it has been but seldom translated-, and the following rendering will, 
therefore, ]jerhaps be welcome to our readers. “Ani, lieuteiiuiit-coiniiuuider of the aruiy, 
and Beknainuii, lieutenant-conimunder of the army, <to> the Royal Butler ABA men. In life 
wealth, health ! In the favour of A7nen-Re^, king of the gods, ami of the genius of king 
UsernuAre^^-setpenre^ (Ramesses II), thy good lord. I [speaA'] to Pre’^-Harakhte : give health 
to Pharaoh, our lord, may he celebrate viillions of Sed-festivuls, thou being in his favour 
every day. Another topic, to wit that we have been sent from the {place where] the King is 

with three stelae, together with their tvooden (.^) and their buse(i)-stones. It was said to us: 

go after the Butler of Pharaoh very quickly with the stelae; reach him very quickly with them, 
and hearken to all that he says so that he may place them in their eternal positions. So .spoke 
the King. Behold, we passed the fortress of Ramesses which is in Thel in year -U (or Id?), 
second month of summer, dag J.J, and ive shall go to empty the ships at ‘ The-JJwelling-of- 
B,rmesses-Beloved-<,/-Aman.’ (There follow the wor.ls; ‘and drag the monuments into [the 
presence of?] the Butler of Pharaoh when you come to him’ ; they are obviously out of place 


1 The lion, now lo^t, i> conlinueJ by .ill piil,lic<itiuu> except R, which h.i.s ,i clear home ; the Burton 
mss;, folio 'j;l, have .i lion more diMinctly than Burton’.^ puhlisheil copy. Thii, place-name h.is been 
ili.'-ciis.'ej more brietiy. Journu/, Vol. v, j>. i:32, under H. 

Vol. II, pp. JLvvfeuo, Epislotairv, pp. IS-- 20; 
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and are probably to be intercalated before ‘and Jieurl'en’ in the foregoing command.) Let the 
Butler of Pharaoh write to us about all that we are to do.” Here it is evident that ‘The- 
Bwelling-of-Ramesses,’ like ‘ The-Dwellinff-of-the Lion’ in the Karnak sculptures, was the 
farthest point along the Syrian road that could be reached by water: probably the stelae 
alluded to were de.stined for SjTia, and bore triumphal inscriptions designed to impress the 
might and majesty of Pharaoh upon the terrified peoples of Palestine. lYhile we may thus 
roughly localize ‘ The-Dwelling-of-the-Lion’ its exact position remains uncertain. We can 
feel no great assurance in identifying it with the spot marked Ruines in the French map 
5-0 kilometres along the road from the extreme edge of Menzaleh ; for here, as Mr Griffith 
points out^ — he gives the name as Tell Habwe instead of the Tell Semut spoken of by 
others — there is no more than a .small heap of red brick, about 20 yards square, perhaps the 
remains of a medieval guardhouse-. 

Some distance farther to the left on the Karnak wall we come upon a smaller fort E, 


above which was written the name 




The-Migdol-of- 


Meama^re^^ (prenomeii of Sethos I); hard by is the well F, apparentlj- shown in section, 

9 


beaiina: the legend 




7 ' ‘VWv'A 


AA»VW» 

/VWW\ 


‘The well IL-p-n*.’ Both inscriptions have 


now' completely di.sappeared, but the readings are fairly well established. It is difficult not 
to identify the name at F with 




LL-t-y-n in the Anastasi papyrus ; it 

would be strange indeed if the two stations, obviously occurring in approximately the same 
region and differing only as regards the medial consonant, were not identical. But if this 
identity be assumed, as we think it must be, one of the two sources has to be regarded as falsely 

substituting the sign pf for the sign R or vice versa ; until it be settled which is 
in error it is useless to speculate as to etymologies ; Professor Erman, approved by ilax 


9 ^ J 

Mtiller'^, proposed to understand H-t-y-n as ‘little stronghold.’ 

The name of the fort E <leser\'es careful consideration, fi.u- there is good enough reason 
11 ) 1 - believing, despite the doubts of some scholars, that it corresponds to the Migdol of the 
Old Testament and to the Magdolo of Graeco-Roman times*. The word ‘Migdol’ is a well- 


^ Petrie, Xeheitheh and Defen aeh, p. 101. 

- il. Cled.it's attempt {Anniiles dn Serrire, Yol. xvr, p. 10' to identify ‘ The- Dwetting-cif-the- l.ioix' with 
Kl-Flusiveh, the proliahle site of Ostr.iciiie at tlie eastern end of Lake Serlioni.s, is obviously very wide of 
the mark. 

( ' S D and f! have the inscription correctly, the otlier pablication.s h.iving minor variations ; L omits 
the cartouche. 

^ As already pointed out fp. lOi}, C d/ and L wrongly place this legend at (' in Idate XI, L repeating 

_ f] rzwwv 

it in another form at the point F ; R omits it altogether. Tlie variants .are: B (and B’) 


?ii 

-n 


’ C J/uiid L C' 




/wvv\x 

' Krm-vx, in Zeitsehr. f. tig. Spniehe, Yol. xv (1877', p. 37 : M.\x (Mci.ler, und Enropa. p. 134. 

*’ So rightly Brugsch, il eog ra phlitehe Insclirlften, Yol. I, p. ^61, where he combats the views on the 
subject previously expres.sed by Lei’sICs, ClirniKilugie^ Yol. l. p. 340, note .7. Brugsch's later utterances on 
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known Semitic term tor ‘tower' and was pi’obably borroWL‘d by the Egyptians as 

early as the Eighteenth Dynasty; as a common noun it occurs in the ( iolenisclicff ( i hissary 
6, ] (Dyn. XXI), is found occasionally in the form fiayBaiXo^ in ( baoco-Kuiuan documents 
(e.g. GREXFKLLand HrNT,Ec/yt!«i Towns, p. 154) and survives as .uea'-roA : .ui's.-ic>'.V in Coptic. 
Hence it may well have been the designation of many ditferent jilaces ; there was a village 
called Nagdolo or Magdolos in the Fayuiii, and the demotic jtapvrus Cairo CllUO (recto, 
col. 3, nos. 20-3) mentions no less than four Migdols in the Eastern Delta! It i.s signiticant, 
however, that only the first and westernmost ot the f.uir lligdols in the ( 'airo papyrus remains 
Avithout further epithet or (pialihcation. and while the other three are probablv forts of le.ss 
importance further along the road to Palestine, the first is in all likelihood identical with 
the Magdolo- recorded by the Antonine Itinerary as lying midway between Pelusium and 
Sele and at a distance of 12 Roman miles from each. That this Migdol was a town of some 
.size seems likely from the Hebrew- Prophets : Ezechiel xxix, 10 and xxx, 6 threatens deso- 
lation upon Egypt ‘from Migdol to Syene’ — the marginal rendering in the Authorized 
Version is undoubtedly right; Jeremiah xliv, 1 and xlvi, 14 names Migdol in the same 
breath as Tahpanhes (Daphnae) and Noph (Memphis), the three cities being the places 
where the Jewish refugees from the Babylonians had congregated and where the prophecy 
Egypt’s downfall is now, accordingly, to be preached. Nor does the obscure narrative of 
the Exodus atfonl any real grounds for distinguishing the Migdol therein mentioned 
(Exodus xiv, 2; Numbers xxxiii, 7) from the Migdol of the Prophets! Very possibly also 
the Ma-zScaXo? ttoXis Xlyv-Trrov mentioned by Stephen of Byzantium, quoting from Heka- 
taeus, as well as by the grammarian Theognostus-*, may be considered identical with the 
Biblical Migdol and the Magdolo of the Itinerary. The latter Brugsch sought to equate 
with Tell e.S'Semut, the doubtful name of Vyhich i.s replaceil bv Tell Habwe in all recent 
accounts! We ha\e tentatively suggested an identification of Tel! ^abwe or Tell es-8emut 
with 'The-Dwelling-of-the-Lion’ named at D in the Karnak sculptures; the hesitation that 
we felt upon the point was due to the small extent of the ruins, a fact which « fortiori 
excludes the possibility that this was the site of a prominent town like Migdol-Magdolo. 
For that town the only location po.ssible .seems to be at Tell el-Her (the Description has 
Hm- w ith A) ; the late Mr Greville Chester'' and Mr Griffith! both of whom have visited the 


the .suhjeci di-e coiiiplic.it.Hl hy veuture.smue .aid inii.o-,.-,iUe eou jeet ure.s, put forward in the luo.st dogmatic 
faddon : ^,ee IJ E.mcX H Cs MoHCnenti Eyyptir,,^. pp. JO, 27; Dkthnuioire Oo.yrophipu, pp. .70 -2, 310-\ 048. 
further hililiographic.d reference^ in the footnotes lielow. .See especially Max Muller, art. Migdol in 
Encyi-hipio-diii Ijihlnn. 

i^See SPIEGELBEUO, ]Jk ihonntUrhci Popyr,,^, pp. 273 yvhere i. 23 i.s overlooked in the tran.scription ) 

and 2,s. 1 )aue.S:,y, Sph,,,..'. \ ,,1. xiv. p. Kjf). propo.sed some new reading, which, a.s I understand, are 

not to lie trusted. ’ 

- This place IS sometnnes marked as Magdolon on the map.s. .Teroine Ills .Magdaluni, and this is 
perhri[)s the ^(lUiAe of the neuter form. 

■■ This point I hope to deal witli in detail on another occasion. 

‘ ^eXrc.svTheognostus, (tniones, ('R.uiEU, dmrifotoG’roeeo. Vol n p 1 31 

I am indehted for the e.vaet reh-renee to Mr II, I. Bell. ' ’ 

The identitic.ition of Migdol with Tell e.s-Semut st.uted Erugseh on a ch.u-acteristie eha,sc after 

further ph.intastie conjectnre.s ; niM,n this depends hi.s gue.ss that another name of Migdol was TS 

.leeording to liini one of seier.d towns so-i-.illi.il ;■ - - , M/ O © 

tlio ''iippo.'sed I'Oiiic ui i'lt., j). 130 () 

" D' -l->n-V4e i«per entitled U Junnu-y to th. BilMnJ .Sites la Loa-er Egypt, etc. in <yaartedy 
t>T tit'- [ <ih Ejphjrotiuit t iind, July ISSO, e>pecialiy p. 148. 

‘ Petrie, p. ti,,te 1. 
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site, are agreed upon this point. Tell el-Her stands on the south side of a spit of sand 
running westward into the bed of a lake ; it is conspicuous for a high medieval fortress 
ot red brick, but besides there are traces of a town of large size, where innumerable 
sherds of pottery, Iragraents of ancient glass, and Ptolemaic coins are still found scattered 
over the surface of the mound. The only objections that could be raised to the identification 
of Migdol-Magdolo with Tell el-Her are that this mound is much nearer to Pelusium (about 
7 Roman miles) than to Sele (12 Roman raile.s, as in the Itinerary), and that it is not 
direct!}' on the caravan-route to Palestine. An objection similar to the first would remain 
whatever identification might be proposed, the distance between Pelusium and Sole being 
much exaggerated in the Itinerary. The second objection is scarcely one at all, since the 
designer of the Karnak sculptures— the only source that seems to indicate that Migdol was 
actually on the military highroad — may not have intendeil anything so precise, but niav 
simply have desired to express the fact that the well F was at about the same level as the 
fort at Tell el-Her, which in any case will have been easily visible ; the absence of Migdol 
in the Anastasi papyrus might conceivably be quoted in support of the last conjecture. 

To turn now to the hieroglyphic texts where a Migdol is mentioned, if there be 
eliminated a Palestinian place of the name that is to be found in a list of the time of 
Ramesses III^ and another occurring among the conquests of Sheshonk I-, ail the other 
passages may well be taken as referring to the Migdol at Tell el-Rer. That ‘ The-Micfdul- 
of-Menmu^re^ ’ in the Karnak sculptures cannot have been lar from Tell el-Her is at once 
obvious, so that it is quite unnecessary to seek any other position for that Migdol, at least. 
Likewise, no very cogent reason has been given for placing elsewhere a 3Iigflol named after 
the same king that is alluded to in a model letter of the Nineteenth Dynasty. The passage 
has not been quite correctly translated", so that a new rendering of the crucial sentences 
(Pap. Aiuistasi V, 19, 6-20, 2) can hardly be dispensed with. One officer is reporting to 
another concerning his search for some run-away slaves: — “/ was despatched from the Courts 
of the Royal Palace on the ninth day of the third month of summer, at eventide, in quest of 
those two servants. I reached the enclosure-wall of Theku {i.e. Tell el-Maskhilteh in the \Vady 
Tumilat) on the tenth day of the third month of summer, where thex/ told me that they had 
said in the sout/C that they (the slaves) had passed on the tenth (sicl) day of the third month 
of summer. And (when /] reached the fortress (scil. of Theku), they told me that the yroom(t) 


had come from the desert \to soy] that they had pas.sed the north wall of 

8ie 

U,0i2(- 



ydol of Sety- 


2Ieueptah-(is)-beloved-Uke-Seth.’ As will be seen, there is no indication whatever as to the 


' At Medniet Habii, Max ^Muller, Eij/iptolnyicol R^-^eurches, Yol. i, PI. 6S, no. 82. 

- At Karnak, oy. cit., PL 80, no. 58. The Magdolu.s of Her<jdotu.s, it, 1.59, where Xeeho defeated 
•Jo.siah, is clearly a blunder for Megiddo. 

® Quoted and discussed by Chakas, Recherche-i pour serrir a [ hi.^toire de V Egypt e au temp^ de I’E.rode, 
p. 122. Tran.slations : Brcg.sch, Dictionaain’ Gfogruphirpie, p. 51; In., Gescfdchlr Aiiyptr„s, 1st ed., 
pp. 585-6; Id., Stein) nscJirift V ad Bibebnyrt, }i[>. 227-8; a translation revised by Mr Griffith in the late 
Professor Driver’s contribution to Authority and Arrhaeology, ed. D. G. Hogarth, p. 60; Driver, Exodus, 
l)p. xxxviii-ix. 

■* tVhat exactly this means is not clear; but it is surely iiupo.ssible to render, as has been sumetime.s 
done, ‘and u-a.s told that they spoke of or purposed-, the south — they passed n,> on the 9th of Epiphi.’ The 
phrase hr rsy can only mean ‘in the south’ and r dd that follow.s is clearly to be construed with mdt. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 
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direction in which the slaves, were making or as to the distance that they had already covered. 
But tor the desire that has been felt to cooitlinate this pasvige with the story of the Kxodus, 
Theku being identified with Succoth, it is hardly likely that this .^ligdol would have been 


differentiated ti'om that at Tell el-Herk Lastly, the place named 




y 


U 


7?: 


\\ I & 


‘Jligdol-of-Rainesse-s-Prince-of-HeliopoUs’ in the sculptures of Ranies.ses III 


at Medinet Habit must surely be located at Magdolo 'or Tell el-Her. despite the severity 
with which Max Muller castigated the folly of those favouring this view-. The texts 
accompanying the sea-fight and the neighbouring scenes distinctly say that 'the peoples who 
had come from their islands in the midst of the sea luere advancimj ugaiitst Egypt' and that 
they had ‘entered the river-mouths’ where a word is employed that is not known to apply 
to any estuaries except those of the Xilek There seems good reason for supposing that it 
was the Pelusiac Xile-arm that was attacked by the islanders, and that in consetjueuce of 
this attack Eamesses III retired to his town of Migdol a little further inland. Thence he 
sallied forth, when the victory was won, to congratulate the victors and to receive the cut-off 
hands which were the visible token of their success. 

M e now pass on to a number of torts and wells for which no likely identifications with 






muderu sites can be suggested. At G is a fort called |(j[j 
’ Buto-of-Sety-Meneptah ■*’ : the locality recurs in Pap. Anastasi I in the form 

‘TracB-of-Buto-qf-Sese,’ where the nickname of Ramesses II 






takes the place of the official name of Sethos I. The well H, immediately under G, resembles 
that at F, but displays a tree ; perhaps wo are here at the modern Katia (Katiyeh), where 
there are i-xtensive palm-groves. The name at H was written on the fort, though referring 

to the well ; it has now C(,>mpletely peri-shed, but appears to have read 


cx ' 


/*///■ 

^/W'A^ 


A 


TJ ‘The well Tract-of- ’ with one sign of dubious appearance and reading". 

The remaining wells along the road are depicted, for scjine unknown reason, quite 
differently from those at F and H, namely as ponds or pools of irregular shapek The 

“ Pi’dfe.s'ur Xaville {The hhiore-city of Pit horn, p. 30) follows Ebers in placing the lligdol of Exodus 
near the modern railway-station of Hem pf.uui. At some other time, according to the article in Encydo- 
paedto Bihlioj, Ebors identitied the Jligdol of Exodu.s with the modern Bir ilakdal or Makhdal (Description, 
Atlu'. PI. .11 ' 23 miles XE of Isrnailiyeh. However, this last Migdol is a doubtful quantity ; the mo.st 
recent War Office map names ,i Btr Madkur near the p.jint where the .suppo.sed Bir Makdal ought to 
stand ; li.ive two similar names been confused 1 

- Asim Hud Evropa, pp. 177-8. Note that here the word Migdol i.s determined bv the .sign for ^own’ 
® ,md dispen.ses with the definite article, ,f. Xo, the common appellation of Thebe.s.' 

- For the .scenes see Ohampolliox, MoiniMmts, Pis. 222-5; Rosellixi, Monumenti Storici, Pis. 131-3. 
Translations of the texts are to be found in Bre.v.sted, Ancient Records, Vol. iv, SS Td-f- 

* A few .signs only are left, L give.s all correctly; C M and ( ’ AiD omit n at end of the cartouche. The 
whole name is omitted liy B ami K. 

See Zeitsehr.f nyypt. Hpmeh^, Vol. i.i (1913,, p. 123. 

^ Xow entirely destroyed. L alone gives O Unit quite complete. For the re.st B, C, R and L are in 
sub.stantial agreement, with minor variatioms as regard.s the dubiou.s .sign. 

■ C J/ and B , B' ‘ f nl here, but the Burton MS ' Bki gives a few name.s. 
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fortresses similarly vary in size and plan. Whether in both case.s the artist was endeavouring 
to reciu’d actual facts or whether he was merely indulging’ his individual fancy cannot be 

determined without investigation on the spot. On fort I (Plate XII) are the words J| 


/WVWA 



‘ The-Castle-of-Mennia^re'^ {called!) T}ie-...-(is)- 


liis-Protection^.’ Several ‘castles’ {hhn) named after kings of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
are kno^\’n, but only one of them is at all likely to be identical with the ‘castle’ of Sethos I 

here mentioned ; this is lx ° 




/VWWv / 


□ e. 




I 


1 ‘ The-Castle-of-Meneptah-who-has-pleasure-oj-Trath,' whence came a henchman (s?/is«') 


Nak 


htamun who was sent to Palestine with despatches-. Under the same fort, at J, we read 


G 


I n 


□ 1 


[ ] ‘ T]ie-Stronghohl-of-Seti/-Meneptuli There seems 


to be no alternative but to regard this as a .second name of the fort, seeing that Pup. 
Anastusi I here gives as its equivalent ^ 


'Olol 




O' 


lltiP 


/Vv'^VV' J 




‘ In-his-8trong}iolcl^-{is)-Usiina^re^.' But it is obviously strange that the fort shoulil have 
two name,s, while the adjacent pool has apparently none. 

The hillv ground marked by Lepsius in this neighbourhood has already been shown to 

be illusory. At K there is a fort which is described as ® ® ' 

CM] 

the suffix-pronoun / ‘ his ’ nor for the adverb mlw ‘ newly, and it is not impossible that a 
place-name that was in the original draft has also been omitted. The papyrus mentions at 


‘Toivn which {His) Majesty {neH'ly)\’ The .sculptor has not found room for 


this point a place called [qIi Jj[^ 

I ’Ib-s-kb, which ciwresponds in the sculptures to the sheet of water 


marked L and bearing the legend 


AA/VWN I 
. A'VW'A 
^ A<V\AAA 






AA«.W\ 

N /VWoW I 




‘The well 


Below the cartouche i.s the door, beneath the top of which nothing i.s vi.sible now or wa.s seen bv R. 


However, the other authorities give some .signs ; B- 


VXD . 


One inight^be tempted to emend the fir.st two words a.s 

tl karat ‘The Well’ and to dissociate them from what precede.s, applying them to the namele.s.s pool. 

- Pup. Aanstusi III, verso of p. 6, col. 5, 1. 1, On the stele published M.vriette, Abgchjr, Vol. ii, PL 57, 
there i.s named a Mayor {hlU/P Hori of ‘ T/ie-Cu.<tle-of-Ramesses,’ Rame.sse.s I being meant : but this man 
held another office in Abydos, and is therefore not likely to have had much to do with an outlying provincial 
fortress. Again in a well-known passage (see this Joaraul, Vol. v, p. 187, no. 17) the great town of Ramesses II 
is named a ‘castle’ [hkn). It is, of course, out of the question that the town of Ramesses should be meant 
in the Karnak reliefs. 

Only fragments are now left ; B- is also incomplete. Xevertheles.s the reading is sufficiently well 
authenticated ; C AD omits the second t of ahtir and the a in the cartouche ; L gives these, but marks a 
lacuna in place of the a liefore the cartouche. 

• For the word nhtv ‘ stronghold ’ see Harris 76. 8 : 77, 5 and below at Q. 

The signs lua ui are given as seen by Jlr Davies, who is a trifle hesitating, however, about the absence 
of/: Q AD gives ra, but L mark.s a lacuna. For the re.-^toration see lielow at P. 

15—2 
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At M, between the fortress and the pool which, a.i we Iiase seen, f'luiinpollion 


alone marks as such, is the legend o' 


‘.r □ 


AA/WV\ 
AAAAA/\ 




Meneptah-' ; a name appears to be missing, and it must be noted that sumewliere between 


L and S must be sought the place 


\\ -\ I 




-ij-n-n mentioned in the Anastasi 


papyrus! Surprise will be felt that the names at X and 0 should both be gi\en as the 
names of wells ; the legend at X one would expect to belong to the fort. Clearly q 




O 


‘The icell jileiiiiiu^)'e^-iis)-CTreut-iii-Victories ' at X 


can have nothing to do with the Delta Residence of Ramesses II, which also was called 


JV\ArjSA 
l^/VVWV^ \ /VV\^AA 


‘ Great-in-Victories! The legend at O reads 1 ::^ ' 


X? I ‘The well (called) Sweet*.’ 
At P and R we obtain for the first time names referring to jilaces not immediately on 
the Syrian road. If any conclusion can be drawn from their position on the wall, they lay 
to the south of X and S. The double towers perched on a low mound at P bear the words 


I 






''Ton'll which 


His Majesty huitt imvly at the icell There seems some likelihood that 




should be read or restored, in which case the place Jjg < — i1||'j 




H-l)-r-t 


in the papyrus maybe intended. Underneath the same towers was carved the horizontal legend 


(Q) 


0^‘ 


; n p / 

' ' '-V 


f ® ' 

i G f 

2 



‘The Stronghold of Menma^re^-Heir-of-He'^'’,’ 


recalling the similar epithet at J, but some circular fortifications added after the legend was 
cut ha\ e obliterated scuiie signs. The fi>rtifications in ijuestion seem to be a .sort of protect- 
ing wall around the blue pond R, across the top of which is written a name partly destroyed 

rr> O'? — r 

I 


by a break, perhaps 




At S iixid T aie tlm foit and a\g 11 that ^\e^G 6?ntirely ignored bv Lojxsius, no loss than 




/WVW\ 

_ 'WWSA- 

[/wvcwj 




A/ww\ 

ft/'yw'A 


by Champollion (Xotices Descript ices) and by Rosellini. At S we find [q] 

'The well of Menina<^re<^’ and at T. on the water, 

* Still int.ict except for the two lower ,1 of /uimt and the top n at the end of the name ; the.se are 

confirmed by both C SB .ind L. - Still intact. 

3 From Pop. 77, 0—8 we learn that Eanie:,se.s III made a fortified well in a place called (-y-n, 

which might jn.-it po.s.sibly be the c.y.,,-,, of Pup. /. 

* The tmblication-, are dubious as to the sign but ilr Davie.s marks it as quite certain He also 

concludes that the only other sign that is doubtful mast have been ; there are slight indications of 

a huri/ontal sign : C SB ami L give ncz as against fl in R. 

3 Mr Davies gives the only signs that are doubtful thus: . For the square sign to left after 

the break he sugge.st.s n or j, but perhaps the hind-legs of the hon is a possible sugge.stion. The 


ilTTI. 


Breasted'sproposal ' d ucieiit Records, 
is not possible. 


jml ilicatioiis have some obvious errors .md offer no help. Professor 
! ol. m, p. 4.j, note a to re.store the lacuna from the name at Q 

^ The extremely doubtful plural strokes, the very que.stionablo ^ and the ^ of the cartouche have 
thus Ijeen destroyed. ^ 

■ Mr Davies thinks that the bird of which only the tail is left mast be the human-headed W. 
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of the Prince.’ The latter place-name corresponds to ^ | 

N-h-s in the papyrus, the last place to be mentioned before Eaphia. It is upon this fact 


R-ph. The name of the city of 


that the conjecture has been based that at T g rv/\yi ‘The toivn of 

Eaphia’ is to be read*. The papyrus give.s R-pl'- The name of the city of 

Eaphia, the modern Eafa, is mentioneel in the two palimpsest lists (temp. Sethos I) of 
Palestinian places on the same north wall of Karnak upon which our sculptures are found-; 
elsewhere in hieroglyphs it is fjund only in the list of Sheshonk^, where it is written 

Q ; the Assyrian equivalent is Rnpihn. Eaphia was the scene of at least two 

great battles before the Christian era; the first was in 720 B.c., when Sargon of Assyria 
defeated Sabacon, the Ethiopian ruler of Egypt ; the second was in 217 B.c., when Ptolemy IV 
gained a decisive victory over Antiochus III of Syiia. 

It may be convenient now to set forth in tabular form the place-names on the road to 
Palestine that are mentioned either in the Karnak sculptures or in the papyrus A /nnsta.sj I, 
together with such few modern identifications as are certain or plausible. 



Karxak 


Pap. AxAST.isi I 

iloDERX Site 

1. 

‘ The foctivss of The!,' B 


1 ='Vf ays of Eons' 

Kantareh 

'2. 

‘The diciding-icaters’ (name of canal), A 


1 

— 

3. 

‘ The-Dwelliag-of-the-Liori D 


= ‘ The- Dwell ing-of-Sese ‘ 

Tell Habwe? 

4. 

‘ The-Migdol-of-.Venma'^iP,’ E 

1 

1 

Tell el-Her? 

0. 

‘ The icetl Il-p-ni P 

J 

'}. = ‘ Il-py-u ’ 

(dlagdolo) 

0. 

‘ Buto-vf-Sety-ilencpt'ih,’ G 


1 = ‘ Tmct-of-Bi'to-of-Rcse ’ 

KaGyeh ! ( 

i . 

‘ The well Tract-of- 11 


1 

— 

8. 

‘ The-Custle-of-Meii:iud iP eulledp The-. ..-(it,)- 





hla-Proteetioai' I 

I ! 

— 

— 

y. 

‘ The-PtronghoJd-of-Bety-Meneptah ' (alteriia- 

■ * i 




rive intnie for 8 >.}. J 


^ i -- ^Iii-hiS-Sti’Otiyhohl-' (R)- 

— 

111. 

‘Tovii n-hieh {Hi.i) Majesty [6io7?] {iieidy),' K 


— 

— 

11. 

— 


S-h-P 

— 

12. 

‘The well Ih-s-l-h; L 


II 

s- 

— 

13. 

‘The well of Sety-Meneptdhj 31 


— 

— 

14. 

— 


t-y-a-n 

— 

15. 

‘ The well MeiiiH'Ri-eC-'.ls)-(J re.it-iii- Yietories.' 


— 

— 

16. 

‘‘Tfip li'f'U {Rolled) SiCf'Rt,' O 

j 

. 

— 

17. 

‘ Town vddeh His Majesty built iieiP y at the well 

'1 


— 


H-b f-Ptj P 

1 

1 }= TJ~h-r-t .'follfow-. ' 


18. 

‘ 'riiR - St/'u/i^kold ^ -IJeij'-ot 

d 




'alternative name for 17?;, Q 

1 

— 

— 

ly. 

‘PhPj-r-b-tf K 


— 


20. 

(Cell S 

1 

— 



21. 

‘S-h-s o f the Priacej T 

J 

= X-b-s ' lu-ecede-- 17 : 

— 

22. 

' Tlie-tov: a-of-fal phiei\j P 


= ll-ph 

Eafa 

23. 

— 


K-d-t 

1 hiza 


* 'the n, (imitted By ,il! publicatien.s, is ule.ir. Fur the re.sturatioii It-p-h see above p. 1(J4. 

* Siee Max Muller, EgiiptLilogu-al Restarche^-, \'ol. i, FI. 57, no. 16; PI. 58, no. 17. 

" Op. vit. Vol. n, pp. 113-4. 
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It does not fall within the scope of this article to (lescribe in tletail the natural eondiiions 
and landmarks of the Kantareh-Gaza road, nor yet to enumerate the historical events ot 
which it has been the constant scene. As regards the first point, it will sufiici- to nientiim 
very briefiy the salient features, and for the rest to refer the reader to the works ot some 
recent travellers and investigators; as regards the .second, we shall confine our attention to 
the Pharaonic period. 

In the main, the region of northern Sinai between Kantareh and Rafa may be described 
as an inho.spitable. almost waterle.ss de.sert, inhabited onlv by a small population of Bediiwin 
nomads. Two principal mads lead across it eastwards from Egypt (Plate XIII); the 
shorter one inns from the neighbourhood of Farameh (Pelusium) along the narrow ridge of 
land between Lake Serbonis and the sea ; this rejoins the longer, inland i-oute not far from 
Zaranik at the south-eastern extremity of Serbonis. The northern road was that supposed 
by Brugsch to have been taken by the departing Israelites in their E.xodus from Egypt, 
wronglv no doubt : but now and again in the course of history it may have fonned the place of 
transit for expeditionary forces, though its ilonble risk of ijuicksands and of submergence 
through a uorthern wind, a.s described in the graphic accounts givon by the late Mr Greville 
Chester’ and by M, Cledat-, rendered it far too uncertain and treacherous ever to become 
the normal or customary route, whether for military or for commercial ptirposes. The land- 
route well to the south of Serbonis is obviously that which has been preferred from time 
iinmomorial, and is certainly that depicted in the Karnak sculptures, 

Concerniug this southerl}' road Kinglake has an entertaining chapter in Evtlien, hut 
his narrative turns more on the incidental features of the journey — upon the psychfdogy of 
the Arab guiiles rather than upon the nature of the country. Other accounts to which one 
can refer aie a paper by Mr A. R. Guest in the Geographical Journal^, some notes by 
Mr Griffith in one of the E. E. F. publications'*, and a popular recent account in a war-book 
by Mr Martin S. Briggsl Uninteresting as the road assuredly is from the landscape point 
of view, nevertheles.s it has formed the subject of a monograph from which historical 
iiieuiories have been ruthlessly excluded : the little book bj- the Archduke Ludwig Salvator 
of Austria contains a considerable iiumher of drawings from which a gcjod idea of the tract 
of conntry can be derived”. Last of all, the French archaeologist M. Cledat spent a number 
of years just before the war in investigating the ancient sites near the Suez canal, and manv 
illuminating reports of excavations and other researches hei-e have appeared from hi.s pen in 
the Annules chi Service of Cairo". 

The distance between Kantareh and El-fArish is 91 miles, between El-fArish and Rafa 
•29 miles more, and from Rafa again to Gaza 20 miles, in all a distance of 140 miles. Wells have 
been sunk at every five or six miles all along the route, and as a rule vield a good supply of 
clear water, though very brackish. There i.s plenty of herbage and low scrub in most places, 
and here and there, as at Kutiyeh, there are palm-groves. Sheikhs' tombs and various 

’ In PiihjRtuiv Ej plui-iition Fti'ml, (piorterhj StutiJumiit, July 1880, pp. 144 1.58. 

- Annahs d'' Ynl. x, pp. 209 — 237. 

" Vol. XIII 1899,1, pp. 281-.5. 1 T)ie Mound of thn .hor^ pp. 3.5-7. 

'■ Thi'Oiiijh Egjipt in War-time, pp. 190 — 2:17. 

'• Th>‘ Cara run liaute het/cnnn Egypt and Syria. Lomlon, Chatto and Windus, 1881. 

• Bf;4de', the article' efoewliere qnuted in the footnotes see the following: Yol. xii, pp. 145 ICS 

excavations at the Ronmn .'itc of KaM- ( ihty south-east of Kariycli ; Yol XV, pp. 13—48, tiie Roman site 

of Siiekli Zuwed, between Kafa and (Idza, where fine ino.saie.s were found : Yol, xvi, pp, 6 32, the Roman 

'ite of El-Flu'iyeli, identitied Iw ,M. Olcd.it with O.stracine. 
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ancient remains are found on all hands ; indeed there seems no particular reason here why 
ancient monuments should perish at all, and doubtless excavation would reveal many of the 
fortresses depicted in the Karnak sculptures. None the less, not a single ruin of Ramesside 
date appears to have been identified as yet. M. Cledat has just published' an account of a 
Ramesside forti-ess recentlj' discovered by him between the Bitter Lakes and Suez, and 
this affords an admirable notion of what the contemporary fortresses on the Kantareh-Rafa 
road may have been like. The newly discovei'ed building w'as a S(piare tower about 1-5 m. 
on each side, doubtless with crenellated walls ; the first store}' was probably lighted b}' one 
or more windows. The interior was divided into three portions by long walls parallel to 
the entrance-door : the hindermost of these contained a chapel with sculptured scenes and 
hieroglyphic texts. But to return to the Kantareh-Gaza road. After leaving Kantareh 
there is no town or even village worthy of the name until El-GVrish is reached. This, which 
is now a town of some 4000 inhabitants, appears to have been in Graeco-Roman times the 
frontier-station of Rhinocorura, a place that owes its name to the fact that prisoners docked 
of their noses were sent thither for penal servitude, just as they were .sent to Thel in the 
time of Haremhab. Beyond El-^Arish the desort-character of the landscape b(*gins to 
disapjiear, gradually giving place t(j meadows and arable land. Rafa is the present Syro- 
Egyptian frontier, but consists now of little more than a few mud-huts. The railway from 
Kantareh runs at the present time as far as Der el-Bela, <mly a litth' distance beyond which 
lies the famous Philistine city of Gaza. 

There seem good grounds for believing that the Kantareh-Rafa road was used by the 
Egyptians approaching Palestine, no less than by the Palestinian Syrians appmaching 
Egypt, fi’om time immcmijrial. A trace of the earliest Dynastic period has been found in 
some very ancient pots with incised hieroglyphic H<>rus-banners which were discovered by 
51. Cledat at El-Beda, not tar from Bir en-X Uss-’. But still more significant testimony to 


the great age of the road is provided by the name ^ ^ • Ways-i.>f-Horus,’ Sinithe, 




B, 242 , 




Fetrognifl 7776'. i, recto, ^ - <j> 


I I 65-^7nu/e'/i, IV, 237 ; 


iM.tRlETTE, JJenderii, Vol. Il, PI. 3f>f/: Bulletin de I’lnet. Fmnc.. Vol. xi, 

I I I I I I .Ks 


p. 31, that was given to the place later called Thel, i.e. Tell Abu .Sefeh near Kantareh’; this 
name can only signify that the locality to which it refers was an important station upon the 
road employed by the living Horns, i.e. the reigning Pharaoh, for his \ ictorious marches 
abroad. The name ' Ways-of-Horus ’ is piobably far older than the texts in which it is first 
encountered. By the time of the Herakleopolitan Dynasties ' Ways-<jf-Horus ’ was already 
a garri.son-town, if we may trust the ‘ Instruction of King Akhthoy contained in the above- 
(juoted Petrograd papyrus; ' I' drove in nvj (.') nujuritKj-post in a region that I made to the 
east of the boundaries of Hbn {.') at Wai/(s)-of-Hor us, equipped with townsmen, and filled with 

people of the best of the entire land, in order to repel the arms of ’ Again, the exile 

Sinuhe in the well-known tale returns to Egypt via 'Ways-of-Horus’: 'Then came this 


' ByJh’tin de /' I e.ititiit Frurniis, t'ol. xvi, jip. 2 os- 212 . Aho .i linef .it -0011111 l>y Mr OfforJ iu P'dcstiiie 
Eep/oratioii Fand, ipnrrterbj .Statenient, October lt)l!J, pp. IT-I-T. 

- Amades da Svrriee, Vol. XIII. pp. 11.5 — 121. 

■’ That Whet-Hr \va>- &yuoiiyniou,s with Thel wa-, proved hv mean.-^ of two p.i.s.s>ige.i, iu the temple 
of Peiiderch by Ehmax, ZeiUchr. j. agapt. Fpruche, Vol, xi.iii AhOU , 2>p. 72-3. 
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huinhle aercunt xoiithwui'd and halted at Wai/s-at-Hvrua. The com mu nder who teas there 
in charge vf the frontier-patrol sent a trustg heudf'oivler cf the Palace, hanng tath him .ships 
laden icitk presents of the Royal bounty for the Asiatics that had come with me to coudmi me 

to Ways-of -Horns Then I set out and sailed, until 1 reached the town of Ithtoue ’ Fnnii 

the last passage it emerges, as it dues also from a letter in Pap. Anastasi F cited above', 
that the region of Memphis was accessible b\' water from KaiUareh : jieiiiaps vessels could 
cross a portion of Menzaleh and join the Bubastite river somewhere near Daphnae. 

It is unnecessary to do more, in conclusion, than allude to the fact that not only 
Sethus I, but also Tuthniosis III and Rarnesses 11- are known from documentary evidence 
to have used Thel as the point of departure for their expeditions to Syria. For other 
Pharaohs than these, both earlier and later, positive evidence is not forthcoming ; here, 
however, the probabilities may serve as sutficient testimony. There can be little or no 
doubt but that the road from El-Kantareh to Gaza via Rafa has witnessed the marches of 
nine-tenths of the armie.s that have sought to invade Palestine from Egypt, or Egypt from 
Palestine, along the land-route. 

‘ See p. 106. 

- Tnthmosis III, .'ee Sethe, Urkunden iv, 647 ; Rarnesses II, see this ■lournat, Vol. v, p. 170, no. 2. 
For further information with regard to Thel .see oji. cit., Vol. v, ]>p. 242-4. For a scarab of Kame.sse.s II, 
now at -Mo.scow, recording the ‘ establishment pry - of Thel,’ .see Ttjr.ieff, EyyjAol/yical Notes, vx in 
Bulletin de V Acadernie Imperinle des Acknccs. Ibl.j, p. 6‘I1. 
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XOTE THE STATUETTE OF A BLIXD HARPEB 

THE CAIRO MUSEUM 

By Professor GEORGE A. REISXER. 

The figure of a blind harper reproduced in Plates XIV-XV is of white limestone 
painted in the usual conventional colours. It was found by the Harvard-Boston expedition 
on March 11, 1913, in tomb S.F. 132 at Sheikh Farag, the northernmost of the cemeteries 
at Xaga ed-Der. The find was recorded under Reg. Xo. 18-3-205. 

The Sheikh Farag cemetery is on the high bliifl' marked “Sheikh” to the left of the 
general map, Reisnee, Naga ed-Der, Vol. i, PI. 79. The ground between this site and 
that of cemeteries X 3500 and X 4000 (see Mace, Naga ed-Der, Vol. ii, p. 48) was occupied 
by a continuous series of badly plundered rock-tombs. Thus Sheikh Faiag was clearly a 
part of the Xaga ed-Der site. The cemetery extends up the slope of the hill east of the 
Sheikh and over the next blutf to the south, marked “ 25 ” on the map. The total number 
of graves located was two hundred and twentj'. Of these, S.F. 5 on blutf “25 ” was dated 
to the Twelfth Dynasty by half of a bivalve shell inscribed with a cartouche containing 
the name “Sesostris ” (Senwosret). S.F. 217, on the hill-side to the east, contained a stela 
dated to year 30 of Anienemmes III. But many of the graves were clearly jtrevious in 
date to the Twelfth Dynasty, reaching back to the Ninth or Tenth in types of grave, pottery, 
beads and scarabs. A few graves may have been still earlier. The pottery of the grave 
S.F. 217, dated to Amenemmes III, was about the latest in type found in the cemetery. 

The grave S.F. 132 on the southern blutf (“ 25 ”) was of a type very common before 
the Twelfth Dynasty. A sloping de.scent, 325 cm. long, led to a rock-cut chamber about 
300 cm. S(piare, which served as a burial-chamber. The roof was broken down and the 
interior had been plundered. Among the rubbish near the Hour there were a few beads, a 
small alabaster jar, this statuette of a harper, an<l several pottery vessels,^ namely a tall 
pot-stand, a small globular pot, and a tall hes-ynse, all of ordinary red ware. The pottery 
was earlier in date than that of S.F. 217 (Amenemmes III). In my judgment it is previous 
in date to the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The harper has his eyes closed and is manifestly blind. He is coloured brownish 
yellow with black hair parts and white skirt. The haip is brownish yellow with red, black 
and white markings, the strings being red. The base is red. The small vertical red dashes 
just under the upper edge of the skirt seem to indicate the puckering due to the pull of 
the drawstring. The shape of the harp, the attitude of the harper sitting on one foot, the 
position of the hands in playing, and the blindness of the harper, add to the interest of the 
figure, but the workmanship is only mediocre, as is usual in the senant-figures of the Old 
Empire as well as those of the iliddle. The height of the figure is IS cm. 

It is of considerable interest to note the manner in which the attitude of the blind 
harper is reproduced in the Old Empire reliefs. In the tomb of Ukh I at IMer, as shown in 
Blackman’s photogra[)hs A B) and B 50 of the E.E.F. serie.s, a blind harper is shown sitting 
on one foot in a nearly impossible position. It is clear that his knee was turned outwards 

Jouru. of Egypt. Arch. vi. - 16 
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as in our figure. The harp has the stiuie form and the lower part is represented as turned 
at right-angles to the true form in order to show the front ot the body of the harp. Ihe 
strings in this relief were probably painted in red on the background and have now dis- 
appeared. The fingers are shown in characteristic positions twanging the strings, instead 
of in the stiff position of the fingers in the figure. In other Old Empire representations, as 
in the Sakkareh relief in Geebaut, Masee egyptien. Vol. i, PI. XXVI, the base of the harp 
is correctly shown in profile, but the position of the left leg of the harper is shown as in 
the relief at Mer. This manner of representing the left leg was used in the reliefs all 
through the Old and Middle Empires. The representations of harpers given by Davies, 
Sheikh Said, PL X, and Deir el Gebruwi, Vol. i, PI. VIII, have the base of the harp turned 
to the front. At Der el-Gebrawi, the harpers lean forward as if the left arm were thrust 
through between the strings and the pillar of the harp. 

The two harpers in the wooden model found by Quibell in the tomb of Karenen of the 
Middle Empire at Sakkareh (see Quibell, Excavations at Saqqaruh, 1906-1907, PL XVI) 
have the same attitude and the same style of harp as our figure. The wall pictures of 
harpers in the ^Middle Empire show both female and male players in the traditional attitude 
(see Newbeeky, Beni Hasan, Vol. I, PL XII, and Vol. Ii, PL IV). 

In the New Empire, the harper .sits with both feet doubled under him, see especially 
Davie.s, El Ainarna, Vol. I, Pis. XXI and XXIII. But he often plays in a standing 
position. Female players are more frequent, and are shown in the same attitudes as the 
males and also sitting on pillow.s; see Davies, El A mama, Vol. vi, PL XXVIII, and 
WiLKixsoN, Manners and Customs, ed. Biech, Vol. I, pp. 435 foil. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE : BY THE EDITOR. 

In view i.if the great rarity i>f statuettes of harpers, it has Leeii thought desiralle to re-publish here 
one which belonged to the late Mr H. Martyn Kennard and was dispo.sed of at the Sale of his collection in 
1912. By the kindne.s.s of Messrs Sothehy, AVilkinson and Hodge we are permitted to reproduce this 
ohject, which was tiguied in the illustrated edition of the Sale-catalogue, PI. II ; Mr George Day was g(.')od 
ondiwh tn as<i>t us in tracking down the original negative, for the loan of which wc are deeply indebted 
to the ctjurte>y of the London Stereo.seopic Company, Ltd. 

The Martyn Kennard statuette (PL X\ , centre) differs from that discussed by Profe.ssor Reisner not 
only in the feminine sex of the harper, but also in the smallness of the size; whereas the Naga ed-Der 
figure is 18 cm. in height, this figure measures only 12 cm. AYe have nothing to add to the description 
given in the Sale- catalogue, which reads as follow.s ; — 

“ 51. A .small Figure of a AA omnu .seated on the ground and jilaying a large harp ; in .sandstone, with 
colouring in red and black ; 4| in. tagh ; a cory interesting und rare piece.” 

For the remains of actual wooden harjis, Profe.s.sor Rei.sner sends us the following references: Middle 
Kingdom, G.VRsr.vxG, Buriat Customs, ji. l.Vl, Figs. 1.52-3; New Kingdom, Qcibei.!, Excanaions at 
tSaiyyirah, 1906 1907, PI. XXXIII, with p. 7>s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY; GRAECO-ROMAX EGYPT 
A. PAPYRI (1915-1919) 

By H. IDRIS BELL, M.A. 

In ouucludiug the last inatalmeiit of this bihliograi^hy ' I expressed the hope that it might be the last 
to be ijublished under conditions of wai-. The hope was realized, but in a manner very ditterent from that 
of which I thought. The war went on ; it was the bibliography that ceased. Even yet, when this article 
goes to the printer (Oct. 1919), communications arc slow and difficult; but conditions have so far improved 
that an effort can l)e made to resume the Report on the literature of Graeco- Roman Egypt. It i.s true 
that even now the task is far from easy. The British Museunfs file.s of foreign })eriodicals, in particular 
(curiously enough) of those published in certain allied and neutral countries, are .still seriously incomplete, 
and much of my work has necessarily, owing to limited lei.sure, had to be done somewhat hurriedly. But 
the kindness of friends has been such as in large measure to make up for these difficulties. Prof. Grenfell 
has not only supplied me with many references, but has given me descriptions of some items not acoes.sible 
to mo or has lent me the publications themselves. To Mr M. X. Tod I owe a number of other useful 
references. Mr N. H. Bayne.s and Dr Al.vn H. G.xrdiner have lent me books or periodicals; and 
Prof. Rostovtsev has supplied a few additional references. Lastly, I have derived much assi.stauce from 
two published bibliographies, that of the Scuola Pai)irologica of Mdan- and that of Wes.sei.y in his StxuUen-’, 
to which reference may conveniently be made here. That of the Scuola Papirologica is particularly well- 
arranged and handy to use. I must add that the dates 191o— 1919 given above are somewhat misleading ; 
I have had the opportunity of examining some publications of 1914 not accessible to mo when I compiled 
my last Report, and on the other hand have been able to see only a few publications of 1919 and those 
only of the earlier part of the year. But it seemed bettor to n<.>tice all items seen up to the moment of 
writing than to terminate my review with the end of 1918. Doubtless my list of references even for 1918 
is seri<3u.sly incomplete. 

1. Xew Pcblic.xtions of Liter.xry Te.xt.s. 

As usual we owe to the Egypt Exploration Society the principal item under this head. Part .Yin of 
the Oxyrhjachn Papyri'^, like Parts v -nid xi, consists entirely of literary or tlieological texts, and while 
it contains none so lengthy as certain papyri in P.irt v, it can certainly rank among the most notable 
volumes of the series. Among the theological texts a third century fragment of a new receu-sioii of Tobit, 
which the editors regard as an earlier form of the B.\ recensiun, a third-fourth century fragment of Acts 
showing (an interesting phenomenon in an Egyptian MS.' affinities with the Old Latin text, and a fourth 
century leaf of the Shepherd of Hennas are the mo^t notable; tu tliem we may add a homily on the 
wickednes.s of women (see below), and one on spiritual warfare, both of some intere.st. The classical texts 
are more important. Pride of place is held by the fragments of the dithyrambs of Pindar, which are 
not only of special value as adding to our scanty knowledge of this side of the poet’s work, hut make, in the 
magnificent opening of the second dithyramb, ‘"For the Thebans,” a noteworthy addition to the stuck of 
Greek lyrical poetry. The wonderful word-picture of the dithyramb in Olympus there gi\on the drums of 
the Great Mother, the turche.s and the frenzied Xuiads, the his.siug snakes of Palla.s’s aegis, and the lions 
of “lonely Artemis,” is worthy to he set beside that of the music of Apollo’s lyre in the first Pvthian 
A small fragment attributed with great probability to the 'iUaroijifvos of Menander is of interest chiefly as 
helping to identify a fragment published by M'ilamowitz mee below'. Mure important than this are the 

1 ./. E. A., Ill (1916), pp. 129—138. 

- Bihliograriii metodkn dei papiri e detdi atiid'i eiihiani in Studi della pap., 11. Acead. sclent. -lett. in Milano 
1917, pp. 249—284. 

“ Literatur der Papyntskunde 1913 — 191i in Stud. c. Pal. and Pap., 17 (1917), pp. 54 — 68. 

* Edited by B. P. Grenff.li. and X. S. Hi nt. Part xni, 1919. Pp. 2;15, 6 plates. 
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fairly eiteiisive fragineuts of a roll containing some new or.itioiis of Lysias. A f lir .iinouut of two speeches, 
Ttpus '\TnTo6fpiTrji' and Against Theomnestiis, is preserved; from four to si.v speeches in all are representetl. 
Another xaipyrus contains portions r>f ten columns of a sfieech, perhaps by flyperiJes oir assigned to him', 
on behalf of Lyeophron. iMore interesting than these oratorical fragments, and indeeil of consitlerable 
importance, are the remain.s of a Socratic dialogue, Ah‘ihiiiJ,% by Aeschines .Socraticus, valuable as adding 
evidence from a new quarter for the character and dialectical method of Socr.itos, Of the remaining new 
texts the most noteworthy ai-e .some fragments, not large, but valuable for the e\ idence they bring as to the 
methods of Diodorus and for their possible bearing on the vexei! question of the .luthoi'ship of the HMeinca 
Oj'^rliyuclda, which are almost certainly from the history of E}'horu.s (they show that Diodorus copied 
Ephorus slavishly and give some supiport to the view that Ephorus was the author of the Hell. O.n/.} ; and 
an interesting oration on the cult of Caesar, showing an unexpected boldness and independence of view. 

Among the fragment of extant works, one of four coIumu.s from the Olympian odes of Pindar is a 
novelty, the extant epiniciau odes having hitherto been oon.spicuous by their ab.sence in Egyptian 2 >apyri ; 
the text is very clo.se to that of the be.st MSS. The drama is represented by fragments of the AJa.i.', the 
Orestes, and the Plutus; and a welcome item, pending the juiblication of the fragments found at Antiuoo- 
piolis by Johii.son, i.s eight columns from a fifth century codex of Theocritus, of some importance for 
Idyl 15. Some fairly exten.sive fragments of Herodotus .show a good text, and Thucydides i.s represented 
by fragments of four different ilSS., one of them containing not the work as a whole but a collection of 
the siieeches. The remaining two MSS. are from Plato, Protugoms, and Ae.sohines, I/i Ctesi^hoiitem (of 
■some textual importance;. 

Interesting reviews of this volume have ajiiteared in the ('English; AthenaeairO by J. T. Sheppard 
and in the Tunes Literary Supplement'-. The only article.s I have so far seen on single texts are one 
by A. C'alderixi on the new Pindar fragments-, one by A. Castiglioxi on the homily against women 
referred to above (P. Oxy. 1603.', which .she has succeeded in identifying as from the sermon of Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, In Decull. S. Joan. Bapt., Migxe, Patr. Gr. 59, 487 ff. and one by Eendee Harris on the 
same, making the sanio identification, rejiriiuing the text, and giving some additional notes by GrenfelP. 

The chief publication of new literary texts after the Oxyrhynchus volume i.s one by IVilamowitz in 
the Proceeding.s of the Prussian Academy'', This is a collection of nnscellaneou.s poetical fragments; 
they are: d; Tyrtaeus >'P. Ber<il. 1167'i', some fragments of eartonnage, of the second half of the third 
century b.c., of some interest. There are three fragment-^, but only one column can be re.stored with any 
great iirobability. The jiajuTus was first cojiied by Lobee ; (2; An elegiac poem of the Hellenistic period 
I “time of Erato, sthenes ; from a paj^yrus in the Hamburg Stadtbihliothek. The sense is not everywhere 
clear, but there i.s a question of the desiratoh of an ambassador to tlie Galatian.s, his return and a s^ieech 
to the king, whom M ilamowitz regards a.s proUibly a .Seleucid hut jiossibly a Ptolemy or an Antigonid ; 

3. HiPineric glosses from the Berlin Ostr. 12C05; third cent. B.C. ; (4) A collection of “elegant extracts” 
ti'om Euriiudt.s, Theognis, Homer, Hesiod, and unknown sources, j>robably' a writing exercise, from Ostr. 
12.319: third cent, [ajqiarently b.c., though this is not definitely stated]; (5) Fragment of a comedy 
belonging to the Middle Comedy, the authorship being by Wilamowitz conjeetiu'ally assigned to Alexis; 
from P. Berol. 11771 (eartonnage, third cent, [b.c.]); (6) Fragment of a Sew Comedy play, P. Berol. 
1.5281, of the third cent, of our era. tVilamowitz leaves the authorshipj uncertain, though he jioints out a 
coincidence with the 'Sliaaiipevn^, and as Grenfell and Hunt remark in their introduction to P. O.xy. xiri 
1 605, the tragiiient is jirol lably to Vie assigned to that pl.ty' ; (7; Some not very important .scholia on Pindar, 
Pyth. 2. from P. Berol. 13419 verso, of the third-fourth cent.; (8; An ejfigram of Meleager, Anth. Pal. 
V 1.12. from P. Berol. 10571. A short article on this collection of texts by J. E. Powelic makes .some 
siigge.stiiui.s for reading.s or correction. 

' Apr. Is, 1919. pp. 201 — 202. 

1919, probably March or e.trly in April, hut I am unable to give an exact reference. 

- Siinvi te-ti di Pindaiv n’etiitemenU' scuperti. in .Vii.'ra Autdhejia, 16 Apr. 1919, pp. ;3— 6. 

I t / diniiu'iito lit un ininUii ^purin del Crisn^toiiin ririjiini^ciitto ncl P. Oxy. 160.1 reeentemente puhhlicato, in Pend. 
1!. I't. I.ainh. di SV. e Lett. -72. 1919. pp. 292 — 296. 

- All I uidtiHiidd Piipi/ni-' in the Seir Or,/rliijm Jiii-< Volume, in Hull, id the .Joku HijlaiuU Lihrari/, 6 (1919), 
pp. 386-7. 

.'^it-uiiimhei . d. Koii. Pn-ii.^. Jhud. d. If i8^., 1918, ;34 — 36, pp. 728 — 7.71; Diehterfruijmeiite uus der Papyrus- 
.•.iiiiimIiiiiij der Kyi. 

' On the Xeii Piuijments <;; tlretl Po/try r^reiitly puhUAied at Dei liii, in Cltm.,. Beeu'ir, 34, 1919, pp. 90—91. 
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In the same publication appear two other new literary texts. The first' i.s an interesting account, in 
Ionic dialect, of the siege of Rhodes by Demetrius Poiiorcetes in B.c. 304, edited by Hiller v. Gabrtrixgex 
from a jiapyrus in the Konigiiche Museen. The editor regards it, apparently with reason, as the authors 
original draft of the work; the date is the second century. A good photographic- facsimile i.s added. The 
second'^ is a musical papyrus of a very noteworthy kind, also in the Kdu. Museen (Pap. 6870 verso; 
second-third century), edited by Schub.vrt. Unlilje the other extant papyri with musical notes, this one 
does not consist of a complete poem with music but of extracts, the object being apparently to give 
specimens of music. Schubart recognizes distinct instrumental parts in many lines, and both as an 
example of musical notation and for the light which it throws (or may throw) on Greek music the papyrus 
is of considerable importance. Schubart, recognizing that a complete elucidation of the many jiroblems 
presented by this papyrus calls for a specialist in musical history, contents himself w-ith publishing the 
text, with a minimum of commentary, and with a good photograph. A. Thierfelder has published a 
volume w’hich appears (though I have not seen it) to refer to this papyrus^. 

The worthy Dioseorus of Aphrodito, great as is our debt to him for the many interesting documents 
he left us, can hardly he regarded as a poet; but since his verses belong, in a formal sense, to the genus 
literature, we have to include them in this section. The third volume of the late Je.ax Maspero’s Cairo 
catalogue' contains several additions to the specimens we already possess of his j)eeuliar talent. Tuov are 
chiefly of the same genre as the others (encomia, an epithalamion) ; but there is one novelty in the shape 
of a poem on the subject of Achilles (67316 verso, 1 — 8), headed tAo? av e’lrrg Xdy(oi'f) ’AytXXei'r airoQavwv 
8ui Trill ; this hero seems to have been a favourite with Dio.scorus, for elsewhere v673o3 verso) 

are the headings of two other poems (the poems themselves are illegible) concerned with him ; in the 
second he was repre.sented as calling on Thetis to help him. 

ViTELLi has lately published’’ a poetical fragment consisting of parts of eighteen iambic lines, evidently 
from a dialogue in a tragedy, which Vitelli inclines to date in the earlier period of the Attic drama, bef(^i’e 
(say) B.c. 4-20. 

Rather more interesting, because of a more novel kind, than the foregoing is a fragment of a metrical 
work on the miracles of Sarapis, published, from P. Berol. 10525. by A. Abt**. The editor regards the 
poem as belonging to the early Hellenistic period, when the cult of Sai-.vpis was fii-st being propagated, its 
object being in fact to “ boost ” the new deity. A facsimile is given. I have a reference to a work by 
0. Weixreich which probably refers, inter alia, to this papyrus'. 

In an article dealing with his recent work and future plans'- Grenfell publishes, from an ostraoon, one 
of a collection given by Satce to the Bodleian, a rather interesting e[)igram, put into tiie mouth of a lame 
Spartan soldier. The ostraeon is of the kite first cent. B.c. ; the text seems to bo a writing e.xercise. 

A'ol. 4 of PSI.'-', which, with this exception, consists entirely of non-literary texts, contains one 
literary morsel (fourth-fifth cent.), three iambic lines of a sententious character. The editors leave the 
question of the authorship open. 

The following volume'*' also contains one literary text, a leaf from a late (ninth-tenth cent.) vellum 
MS. containing a portion of the 32nd discourse of S. Gregory Xazianzen. As the works of the Fathers 
have hitherto been but poorly represented among Greek papyri this fragment is very welcome, late as it is. 

A. Beixkiiaxx has published" a fragment of a florilegium of yvigiat from a Berlin papyrus (7426; ; and 
Schcb.art publishes'®, with a facsimile, a rather interesting mathematical papyrus containing geometrical 
and stereometrical problems, probably of the school of Heron of Ale.xandria. The date is the second century. 

' Aus der Belagerung ran Rhodox 304 c. Chr., in Stzgsber. d. KOn. Preiii’H. Akud. d. 1918, 34 ;16, 

pp. 752—762. 

- Ibid., pp. 763 — 768, Etn griechiKcher Papyrus mit Xoten. 

" Tekmessa Puan : Naeh eineiu Papyrus mit griechisclien Xuteii. Liepzig, Breitkopf u. Hartel, 1919. M. 1..50. 

' Pajiyrus areas d’epoque byzantine, iii, 1916. See below, § 3. 

“ Trimetri Tragici, in Revue Egyptulogique, N. S., 1 (1919), pp. 47 — 49. 

** Ein Briichstiick einer Sarapis- Aretalogie, in Archie f. Religionsuiss.. 18 G9I-5)' PP- 2-57 — 268. 

' Neue Urkunden zur Sarapisreligivn. Tiibingen, Jlohr, 1919 (?). M. 2 — 30-',^. 

s New Papyri from Oxyrhynchus, in J, E. .4.. -5 (1918), pp. 16 — 23. For the epigram see p. 16 f. 

® Soc. Ital. p. 1. r. d. Pap., Papiri Greci e Latiiii Jv, 1917. See below, § 3. 

Do. V, 1917. See below, § 3. 

” Luckenbiisser (25), in Rheiiiisches Museum f. Phil., N. F., 71 |1916), pp. -581 — 584. 

Matheiiiatische .iufgaben auf Papyrus, in .imtl. Ber. aus d. Ki'>n. KitiiA:,amml., 37 (1916). pp. 162 — 170. 
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In a voluine of papyrus texts from the Basel collection ^ published by E. Rahel and consisting mainly 
of ''documents,'’ are included one theological and one astrological fragment. 

Finally, reference mu.st be made to two publicittioris of Biblical MSS. from the Freer collection-. The 
first is Part ii of the series of Old Testament Manuscripts from that library, containing a MS. of the 
Psalms, which the editor dates as certainly of the fifth century, more probably of the first half, though a 
comparison with the Vienna Dioscorides suggests a doubt whether the end of the century or the beginning 
of the sixth is not more likely; the .second is Part il of the .series of Xew Testament MSS. containing a 
MS. of the Pauline Epistles, which when complete .seems to have included also the Aot.s and Catholic 
Epistles. This MS. the editor dates in the sixth century. Both MSS. are published in full, with an 
introduction and some excellent photographic facsimiles. They were both in a deplorable state when 
found, and the separation of the leaves and their preservation in so comparatively legible a condition is 
a veritable triumph. 

2. Republications op Literarv Texts, Moxogr.aphs, Articles, etc. 

It seems best to arrange the references under thi.s head according to subject. I begin with two articles 
of a general character and proceed through poetry of various kinds to drama and then to pri ise works. 

V. JI.tRTix, whose appointment to the chair vacated by Xicole at Cleneva will have been welcomed 
by all papyrologists as continuing the traditions establi.shed hy his predeces.sor, has published his inaugural 
lecture'*, which deals, in a very interesting manner, with the evidence of jiapyri as to the .soundness or 
otherwise of the present methods of treating the texts of ancient Classics, which he thinks are in the main 
justified by the new discoveries. 

Schubart, in an e.xtremely interesting and (from the point of view of K^dturgesrhirhU) useful article, 
afterwards, iu the main, incorporated in his introduction to papyrology C summarizes the eildenee furni.shed 
by the finds of literary papyri as to the .state of culture and the comparative i)apularity of x’ariou.s authors 
and styles of composition in tho.se parts of Egypt from which papyri have come down to us“. He writes 
with great caution, and strongly emphasizes the danger of building any large or very dogmatic conclusions 
on such fortuitous evidence. The warning is quite justified ; but none the less there is a good deal to be 
learned along the lines indicated by him, and his article is a valuable guide to a .subject which will oS’er 
increasing po.ssibilities a.s the stock of publi.shed papyri grows. 

In two separate articles dealing resiiectively with the Iliad and the Odyssey'*, (’4. M. Bollixg examines 
tlie MS. evidence (.ui the question of interpolated lines with a view to fixing the “minuscule vulgate” and 
the “])apyrus vulgate" and the relation between them. This method, he conclude.s, helps to determine 
the late origin of a number of interpolations which, occurring in the minuscule but not in the papyrus 
vulgate, must be later than the papyrus period. The results are not entirely similar for the two poem.s, but 
are in general agreement. W. Miller, however, in a review^ pronounces strongly against Bolling's theory. 

P. CoLLART' points out that the fragments of the Iliad in P. Oxy. xi 1391 identified by the editor a.s 
from XI o2fi-s, 566-9, 597-602, 634-641, wliich therefore ajjpear to show curious deviations from the 
Vtilgate, are really from 564-.570, 597-602, 608-610, 635-8. The variant.s then disappear. 

A. Cai.derini, commenting on the fragment of the He.siodic KoTdXoyos TwaiKav contained in P. O.xy. 
XI 1358, notes an agreement with Eragm. 99 of Aeschylus, and .suggests that Hesiod i.s a .source used by 
Aeschyhis in his play". An article by A. Olivieri dealing, in part, with the same papyrus*" is known to 

* Papyru>itrktindeii der Oyeptl. Bihl, d. Vuiv. zu Baael. See below, § 3. 

•* The (Jld Te.'taineiit ihniu>'friptf in the Freer Collection, Port II: The lVn,-<hin(jton MS. of the P.-ndms, by 
Henry A. Sanders. Xew Tork, Macmillan Co. 1917. Six plates. The Xew Testament Manuscripts in the Freer 
CuUection, Part II: ThelVashinyton MS. of the Fpi.-,tles of Paul, same editor and publisher. 1918. Three plates. 

* Led nianudcritd anthjues des fl(i.\diijues yrecs et la methode philolot/iiiue. Geneve, Albert Kundig, 1919. 

* See below, f o. 

’ Piipjirusjunde mid <niechhchc Litcratur, in Internationale MonatM.chrift f. IViss., Kniist u. Technik, 8, 10/11 
(1914), pp. '2—63. 

<* The Latest E.cpansiims of the Iliad and The Latest E-rpansious, of the Odyssey, in Am, Juiirn. of I’hilol., 37 
(1916), pp. 1 — 30 and 4-52 — 4.58, 

* Za den Ilumerpapyri, in Berl. Phil. Woch., 36 (1916), cols. 1281—1287. 

* Ilotnire et Bacchylide dans leu Papyrus'd’O.ryrhynchos, in Per. de Phil., N. S., 42 (1918), pp. 42—46. 

" Di un aspettn pmo noto del mito di Europa, in Studi d. sc. pap in Milano, 2 (1917), pp. 103 — 106. 

*" Di due papiri di tJ.vyrhynchus, in Mem. E. Accael. di Xapoli, 3, pp. 117 — 136; referred to in Eas.seyna ital. di 
linyii. e lett. class., 1 (19181. p. 94. 
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me only from a reference elsewhere. The following papyrus, 1359, which Grenfell and Hunt identified as 
also from the (Catalogue, is regarded by C. Robert as part of a separate epic, which he calls Atlantis'^. 
He makes various suggestions for new readings. 

Another epic fragment which may also be Hesiodic, that in PSI. ll 131, is the subject of an article 
by H. G. Evelyx White, who refers it to the .subject of Amphiaraus-. 

There is not a great deal to chronicle as regards the fragments of Sappho and Alcaeus since my last 
Report ; but .J. M. Edmonds has continued to occupy himself with them and has published four articles on 
the subject, making ample restorations and suggestions for new readings'*. O. Engelh.vrdt has published 
a German verse translation, under the title “ Entsagung," of Sappho’s beautiful Ode in Berl. Klassik-ertexte 
V 2, p. 4 ff.* 

L. Bi-VNchi* deals in an elaborate article with Corinna, naturally paj'ing special attention to the 
Berlin fragments. In a short note on the same poetess® G[u.st.yv] V[oLLGRArF] explains the word ailav in 
the Ode on Helicon and Cithaeron, 1. 27, as = cac«»ieH, the summit of Cithaeron, quoting in support two 
Cretan inscrijitioiis ; the word i.s propeily Fana. 

The new Pindar fragment in P. Oxy. .xiii noticed above will doubtless evoke much discussion, but in 
the period dealt with I have noticed but one item (except that already referred to in 1) dealing with this 
poet : a rendering of some of the fragments in Italian verse by E. Rojiagnoli '. These translations were 
pi’epared as part of Romagnoli's complete translation of Pindar’s Odes but were published separately 
pending the appearance of the volume. They include translations of several recently discovered fragments. 

A new Italian edition of Bacohjdides by X. Festa, with a translation, is known to me only by a review'*. 
According to the reviewer it is not a mere revi-sion of the 1898 edition but substantially a new work. This 
poet is the subject of an important article by A. Korte®, who deals both with lii.s life and with his works 
as recovered from the papyri, jiartioularly the new fragments in P. O.xy. viii 1091 and xi 1361. He gives 
a new reading, from a .squeeze, of the (’ean Li.st of Victors (IG. xii 5, 60S). His article falls into three 
sections, viz. : 1. Die hdiche Siegediste. 2. Die nerieii Fragmente. 3. Die Lehenszeit des Dichters (not 
more than two or three years difference in age between Bacchylides and Pindar). 

P. CoLL.VRT also writes on P. O.xy. 1361 in an interesting .section of an article divided between this 
and the Homer pajiyrus already referred to. He trau.slatcs both the new sooliii of Bacchylides and the 
extant scolia of Pindar, comparing and contra.sting, very happily, the genius of the two poets, and adding 
some general remarks ou the scolion as a literary genre. Bacchylides figures again in an article of 
K. Jockl”, whOj a jiropos of the reference to Ceo.s and it.s legend in Callimachu.s’s stoiy of Acontius and 
Cydippe in the Aetia (P. Oxy. vii 1011), u.sos the allusions to it in the first Ode of Bacchylides to elucidate 
the myth of Minos and Dexithea; and finally, D. Akfelli has published an Italian verse translation of 
Ode X (or xi)*'-, with a brief introduction. 

Apart from the article just refoned to, Callimachus has received a good deal of .itteution. The 
striking Aetia fragment in P. Oxy. xi 1362 is di.scussed in a long and interesting article by L. Malten** ; 
K. Kuiper devotes an article of .some importance to the story of the Cup of Bathycles** as treated in the 
Iambi in P. Oxy. vii 1011 ; St. Witkowski in a di.seussion of the Berlin Callimachus fragments published 
by MTlamowitz in the Sitziingsberickte of the Berlin Academy (1912, p. 524 ft'., P. Berol. 13417, and 1914, 

* Eine ejji-tche Atlantic, in Heniwf, 52 (1917), pp. 477-9. 

■- Xote on Papiri Gred e Latini Xo. 131, in Clax.-.. Quarterly, 1917, pp. 50 — 51. 

* The Xeif T.i/ric Frayinents, in lleriew, 1916, pp. 97 — 107 ; The Berlin Sappho Aijain, ibid. pp. 129 — 13.3 ; 

The Berlin-Aberdeen Alcaeu.-< Ayaiii, ibid. 1917, pp. 33 — 36: The Berlin .llcacui Ayain, ibid. pp. 9 — 11. 

■* JVoch.y. kla^.'.. Philol., 33 (1916), eol. 838. 

Corinna. in Stwli Ital. di Fil. Cln^.t., 21 (1915), pp. 22:1 — 279. 

® .Id Corinnam, in Mneiuoryue, X. S., 43 (1915), p. 318. 

' I Frammenti di Pindaro tradotti. in Athenaeum (Pavia), 5 (1917), pp. 263 — 284. 

'' Baeehilide, Odi e Frammenti, Firenze, Sansoni Editore, 1916-17. Reviewed by F. R. in .Iteur e Bojua. 21 
(1918), pp. 53—55. Bacchylidea, in Ilenue-'^, 53 (1918), pp. 113 — 147. 

Homerc et Baechylide, in Her. de Phil., 42 (1918), pp. 46 — 51. 

” Alt den ‘‘Aitia” de-i Kallimuclum und dem er.'ten Gedieht der. Biicehylide->, in Wiener Stndien, 37 (1915). 
pp. 142—1.56. 

Baeehilide x (xi), in Atene e Bomu, 19 (1916), pp. 133 — 1:16. 

'"• Fin neue^ Bruchrtuek au.- den .iitia de.-. Kallimaehof, in Herme.-. 53 (1918), pp. 148 — 179. 

Le Becit de la Coupe dr Bathyeli^ dam, hm lambes de Callimnyue, in Bee. d. et. yr.. 29 (1916), pp. 404 — 429. 
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In a volume of pajiyms texts from the Basel L-ollectiou' published by E. Babel and oinsistiii;^ mainly 
of ‘•documents,’ are included one theological and one astrological fragment. 

Finally, reference must be made to two publications of Biblical M.SS. from the Freer collection'-. The 
first is Part ll of the series of Old Testament Manuscripts from that library, containing a MS. of the 
Psalms, which the editor dates as certainly of the fifth century, more probably of the first half, though a 
comparison with the Vienna Diosoorides sugge.sts a doubt whether the end of the century or the beginning 
of the .sixth is not more likely; the second i.s Part ll of the series of Xew Testament MSS. containing a 
MS. of the Pauline Epistles, which when complete seems to have included also the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles. This MS. the editor dates in the sixth century. Both MSS. are published in full, with an 
introduction and some excellent photographic fac.similes. They were both in a deploralfie state when 
found, and the separation of the leaves and their preservation in so comparatively legible a condition is 
a veritable triumph. 

2. REPrBLic.xiioN.s OF Liter.vrt Texts, Monographs, Article.s, etc. 

It .seems best to arrange the references under this head according to subject. I begin with two articles 
of a general character and proceed through poetry of various kinds to drama and then to pri ise works. 

V. Martin, whose appointment to the chair vacated by Nicole at Ceneva will have lioen welcomeil 
by all papyrologists as continuing the traditions established by his predecessor, has published his inaugural 
lecture", which deals, in a very interesting manner, with the evidence of papyri as to the soundnes.s or 
otherwise of the present methods of treating the texts of ancient Classics, which he thinks are in the main 
justified by the new di.scoveries. 

ScHUBART, in an extremely interesting and (from the point of view of Kvlturge-sohi'-hte) useful article, 
afterwards, in the main, incorporated in his introduction to papyrology*, summarizes the evidence furnished 
by the finds of literary papyri as to the state of culture and the comparative popularity of various authors 
and styles of composition in those parts of Egypt from which papyri have come down to us®. He writes 
with great caution, and strongly emphasizes the danger of building any large or very dogmatic conclusion.s 
on such fortuitous evidence. The warning is quite justified; but none the less there is a good deal to be 
learned along the lines indicated by him, and his article is a valuable guide to a .subject which will ofter 
increasing possibilities as the stock of published papyri grows. 

In two separate articles dealing re.spectively with the Iliad and the Odyssey®, G. ^I. Bolling examines 
the MS. evidence uu the question of interpolated lines with a view to fixing the “minuscule vulgate” and 
the “papyrus vulgate” and the relation between them. Thi.s method, he concludes, helps to determine 
the late origin of a number of interpolations which, occurring in the minuscule but not in the papyrus 
vulgate, must be later thau the papyrus period. The results are not entirely similar for the two poems, hut 
are ill general agreement. W. Muller, however, in a review' pronounces strongly against Bolling’s theory. 

P. CoLLART’ points out that the fragments of the Iliad in P. Oxy. xi 1391 identified by the editor as 
from XI •j2()-y, 566-9, 597-602, 634-641, which therefore aiipear to show curious deviations from the 
Vulgate, are really from 564-570, 597-602, 606-610, 635-8. The variant.s then disappear. 

A. Galderini, commenting on the fragment of the Hesiodic KardXoyov TwaiKav contained in P. Oxy. 
XI 1358, notes an agreement with Fragm. 99 of Aesohylu.s, and sugge&t.s that Hesiod is a source used by 
Aeschylus in his play". An article by A. Olivieri dealing, in part, with the same papyrus'® is known to 

' Papyru.furkunden der Ojfevtl. Bihl. d. Vniv. zu Basel. See below, § .3. 

'' The Old Testament Manuscriitts in the Freer Collection, Part II: The Washington MS. of the Psalms, bv 
Henry A. Sanders. New York, Macmillan Co. 1917. Six plates. The Xew Testament Manuscripts in the Freer 
Collection, Fart II : The Washington MS. of the Epistles of Paul, same editor and publisher. 1918. Three plates. 

' Les manu.scrits antiques des classiques grecs et la methode philologique. Geneve, Albert Kundig, 1919. 

' See below, § -5. 

® Papgrusfunde und griechische Literatur, in Internationale Monatssehrift f. H'iss., Knnst u. Teehnik, 8, 10/11 
(1914), pp. -2— 63. 

<■' The Latest Expansions of the Iliad and The Latest E-rpansions of the Odgssev, in Am. Joiini. of Philol., 37 
(1916), pp. 1—30 and 4.52— 4.58. 

■ Zu den Homerpapyri, in Berl. Phil. Woch., 36 (1916), cols. 1281 — 1287. 

8 Humere et Bacchylide dans les Papyrus'd’Oxyrhynchus, in Per. de Phil., X. S., 42 (1918), pp. 42—46. 

® iJi itn aspetto poco noto del mito di Europa, in Studi d. se. pap....in Milano, 2 (1917), pp. 103 106. 

hi duepupiri dt Uxyrhynchus, in Mem. R. Accad. di XaqMli. 3, pp. 117—136; referred to in Rasseyna ital. di 
liiiyii. e htt. class., 1 (1918). p. 94. 
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me oulj from a reference elsewhere. The following papyrus, 1359, which Grenfell and Hunt identified as 
also from the Catalogue, is regarded by C. Robert as part of a separate epic, which he calls Atlantis^. 
He makes various suggestions for new readings. 

Another epic fragment which may also be Hesiodic, that in PSI. ll 131, i.s the subject of an article 
by H. G. Evelyx White, who refers it to the subject of Aniphiaraus-. 

There is not a great deal to chronicle as regards the fragments of Sappho and Alcaeus since my last 
Report ; but .J. M. Edmoxds has continued to occupy himself with them and has published four articles on 
the subject, making ample restorations and suggestions for new readings^. 0. Exgelhardt has published 
a German verse translation, nnder the title “ Entsagung," of Sappho’s beautiful Ode in BerL Klassil'ertexte 
V 2, p. 4 

L. Bi.axchi-' deals in an elaborate article with Corinna, naturally paying special attention to the 
Berlin fragments. In a short note on the same jioetess** G[rsTAv] Y[ollgraff] explains the word i>iav in 
the Ode on Helicon and Cithaeron, 1. 27, -is^cacumeii, the summit of Cithaeron, quoting in support two 
Cretan inscrqjtions ; the word is properly Fata. 

The new Pindar fragment in P. Oxy. xiii noticed above will doubtless evoke much discussion, but in 
the period dealt with I have noticed but one item (except that already referred to in S 1) dealing with this 
poet: a rendering of some of the fragments in Italian verse by E. Roii.vgxoli’. These ti’anslations were 
prepai-ed as part of Romagnoli’s complete translation of Pindar's Odes but were published separately 
pending the apj)earance of the volume. They include translations of several recently discovered fragments. 

A new Italian edition of Bacchylides by X. Festa, with a translation, is known to me only by a review*. 
According to the reviewer it i.s not a mere revision of the 1898 edition but .substantially a new work. This 
poet is the subject of an important article by A. KSrteS, who deals both with bis life and with his work.s 
as recovered from the papyri, particularly the new fragments in P. Oxy. viii 1091 and xi 1361. He givc.s 
a new reading, from a squeeze, of the Gean List of Yictoi-s (IG. xii .5, 608y Hi.s article fall.s into three 
sections, -viz. : 1. Die keiscke Siegediste. 2. Die neuen Fntgmeate. 3. Die Lehenszeit Jes Dichten (not 
more than two or three years diflference in age between Bacchylides and Pindar). 

P. Collar! also writes on P. Oxy. in an interesting section of an article divided between this 

and the Homer papyrus already referred to. He translates both the new scolia of Bacchylides and the 
extant scolia of Pindar, comparing and contrasting, \'ery hapi)ily, the genius of the two poets, and adding 
some general remarks on the seolion as a literary genre. Bacchylides figures again in an article of 
K. Jockl", whoj a jiropos of the reference to Ceos and its legend in Callimachus’s st<iry of Acontius and 
Cydijipe in the Aetia (P. Oxy. vii 1011), usc.s the allusions to it in the first Ode of BHCchylide.s to elucidate 
the myth of Minos and Dexitheu ; and finally, D. Akfelli has published an Italian verse translation of 
Ode X (or xi)'-, with a brief introduction. 

Apart from the article just referred to, Callimachus has received a good deal of .ittentiou. The 
striking Actia fragment in P. Oxy. XI 1362 is discussed in a long and intere.sting article by L. il.vLTEX*'*; 
K. Ki'IPEr devotes an article of some importance to the story of the Cup of Bathycle.s'* as treated in the 
Iambi in P. Oxy. vii 1011 ; iSi. Witkowski in a discussion of the Berlin Callimachus fragments publi.shed 
by lYilamowitz in the Sitzungsberiehte of the Berlin Academy (1912, p. 524 ft'., P. Berol. 13417, and 1914, 

^ Bine epiache Atlanti:i, in Henne.-, o2 (1917), pp. 477-9. 

- Xote on Papiri (Jreci e Latini X<>. 131, in Clax.^. Quarterly, 1917, pp. -50 — 51. 

The Xeu- Lyrie FraymenU, in CZa.^'-. Iteeiew, 1916, pp. 97 — 107 ; The Berlin Sappho Ayain, ibid. pp. 129 — 133; 
The Berlin-Ahenleen Alcaeio. Ayain, ibid. 1917, pp. 33 — 36; The Berlin Aleaeite Ayain, ibid. pp. 9 — 11. 

■* Woch.f. klae^. Philol., :33 (1916), col. 838. 

■’ Corinna, in Studi Ital. di Fil. Cla.^.<., 21 (1915), pp. 223 — 279. 

•> Jd Corinnam, in ilnemo.iyne, N. S., 43 (1915). p. 318. 

" I Frammenli di Pindaro tradotti, in Athenaeum (Pavia), 5 (1917), pp. 263 — 2K4. 

' Baechilide, Odi e Fraiiinuoiti, Firenze. Sansoni Editore, 1916-17. Reviewed by F. R. in Atene e Roma. 21 
(1918), pp. 53—55. Baechylidea, in Flermes, 53 (1918), pp. 113 — 147. 

Honiere et Bacehylide, in Bee. de Phil., 42 (1918), pp. 46 — 51. 

G Zu den “Aitia’' dee Kallimachoi and dcm cr^ten Gedicht des Barehi/llde^, in Wiener Stinlieii, 37 (191-5). 
pp. 142—1.56. 

Baechilide X (xi), in Atene e Roma, 19 (1916). pp. 133 — 136. 

L’ Fin neue>. BrnchetUeh mix den Aitin dex Kallimaehox, in Hermex, 53 (1918), pp. 148 — 179. 

'■* I.e Recit de la Coupe de Batliyele.- danx lex lainbe.s tie Callimaytie, m Rer. d. et. yr., 29 (1916), pp, 404 429, 
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p. 223 ff., P. Bei'ol. 11629) .suggests some new readings*; and Ida Kapp has published a Berlin dissertation* 
on the Hi-cale. In this she collects and republishes, with notes, all the fragments (not only those derived 
from papvri'i of the jioem, as well as the references to it in Greek, Latin and Byzantine literature. An 
index verborum is added, and there is a brief introduction of a general character. 

Cercidas is the subject of an article (or rather perhaps a series of notes; by G. A. Gerhard". Of the 
four passages discussed only the last comes from the papyrus fragments (P. 0.xy. vill 1082). 

.1. U. Powell calls attention to the recent additions to the Greek Anthology*, and H, Draheim ha.s 
published a note ”' on the interesting sjiilor’s song in P. Oxy. xi 1383. He deals mainly with metrical 
questions, but conmumioates two suggestions for readings by K. Fr. W. Schmidt. 

B. A. Muller discusses*> the interesting, if poetically negligible, poem of Pancrates of Alexandria 
contained in P. Oxy. Tin 1085, making some suggestions for the fiUing-in of lacimae. 

Lender the heading Drama the first item to be mentioned is the Ichneiitae of Sophocles, on which 
.several notes or suggestions have been pubhshed : by G. V[ollgkafp] (readings for 11. 33‘, 154 f. and 209’;, 
by J. M. Stahl (note on /Sdtrw, 11. .59, 168®}, and by P. Groexeboom (note on 11. 145-6*''). E. J. Walker 
has published a very elaborate edition, with translation, of the play**, which I have up to the present been 
unable to .see. To judge from reviews** it is by no means a satisfactory piece of work. M. Choiset has 
})ublished an article on the Ci'eitins of Euripides, with special reference to the Berlin fragment *4 

The Denies of Eupolis is the subject of an article by' Chr. Jexsen**, who publishes a new and revised 
text of the fragments, with a commentary, largely in justification of his readings. 

Menander has, a.s usual, come in for a good deal of attention. The Sarnia is the theme of an im- 
portant article by IVilamowitz*’’, who studies the play somewhat minutely, sketches the plot, and assesse.s 
the mentn of the piece ; he regards it as a Jugenddrama” of the author’s, but nevertheless holds that 
the dialogue shows complete ma.stery, and the character-drawing not less. The plot, rather oLscure owing 
to the very imperfect .state in which the play has come down to us, is also discussed by A. Kolar**, with 
reference to the question whether the hetaera Ghrysis was or wa.s not really a mother. He conclude.s that 
she was not, and that Demeas’s conclusion that she was is to be regarded merely as an instance of 
that gentleman’s tendency to be too ‘^knowing” and regularly to infer the opposite of the truth. 
J. J. Hartman, who i.s one of the scholars to whom the discoveries of MenandePs plays have brought 
disillusionment, and who continue.s stoutly to "pint his money on” Terence, compares Menander (with 
reference to the Sarnia; with his favourite, much to the formers disadvantage'^ 

The Ejjiti'ej>ij/ites, the lea.''t incomplete of the plays, ha.s been much discussed. A Leyden doctoral 
di.ssertation, which I know only from a brief review by K. Fr. W. Schmidt**, has been devoted by 
B. K eui.en to the arbitration scene in that play *®; and a lengthy article, also inaccessible to me at present, 
on the .same scene has been j>ublished by J. W. Cohoon**’. I have seen several reviews of this, mostly 
short ; reference need only be made to two, by C. Soi'RDILLe*’ and G. Ammon-* respectively. P. Fossalaro 

* Xii den muen Berliner KalUmnehosfniiimenten, in Berl. Phil, TPochen-^chr., 36 (1916), cols. 1190 — 1191. 

* Callimachi Heealae Fnujmentii. Berlin. Mayer und MnUer. 191-5. Pp. 93. 

'■ Cenidiieii , in ifiener Studien, 37 (191-5), pp. 1 — 26. 

* .Idditivns tij the Gieeh Anthuloijij , in Clu^e. Iterieic, 34 (1919), pp. o-l — -56. 

' Pooiots in IPor/o f. klas^. Philol., 3-5 (1918), cols. -310—311. 

" Xuni Gedicht dei Paiikriites von Ale.icindria, in Berl. Phil. IVoch., 36 (1916), cols. 671 — 672. 

I ilnemoajne, 43 (191-5). p. 72. s 40 (1918), p. 37. 

Jlhein. Mu-^euin, 1915. p. 14-5. i" Mnemostjne. 44 (1916), p. 316. 

** The lehneittne or Snphoch'. Burns and Oates, 1919. Pp. xix-i664. £3. 3.>-. net. 

** E.g. in The Tinie^ Liter anj Supplerneiit, Dec. 11. 1919, p. 728. 

'•i Lee Gi'etois d'Eiiripide, in LUr. d. et. rjr.. 28 (191-5), pp. 217 — 2.33. 

'* Xu den Derian dee Eupolie, in Hertnee, -51 (1916), pp. .321 — 3-54. 

** Die Siiiniii dee Menandroe, in Stzgeher. d. Kim. Pr. Akad. d. Il'is.-., 1916, 3, pp. 66—86. 

Einifie Bemerknniicte eur Saniin dee J/entindrue, in ITietier .Studien, 39 (1917), pp. 18 — 2-5. 

‘I He ilenartdro et Terentirt IH'piitatiunfirlrr , in iCnemoeijne. 46 (1918), pp. 127 — 134. 

*' In iVueh. f. klae^. PhilvL, 3-5 (1918). cob. 79 — 80. 

Studio ad (irhitriurn in Mettitndri Elpitrepontihue. Harlem, 1916, Pp. 96. 

-" Bhetorieal Stiidie^ itt the .irlritrrrttort Set ne of MertundePe Kpitrepontee, in Trutte, .lin. Phil. A.e.eoc., 4-5, 
pp. 141—230. 

-' In .hoirnal di> Suiattl... N. S.. 14 (1916), pp. 280 — 282. 

-- In Berl. Phil. U'oeh.. 36 (1916), cob. 1129—1131. 
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compares the pl.iv with the Heojrii of Teretice’, devolopiug the view of Stavexhagen that Menander was 
treating a problem which specially interested him, the “feminist thesis’’ that a woman’s conduct ought 
not to be subjected to a different standard from a man’s ; and he imints out various analogies and dis- 
similarities between the Greek and the Latin play. Finally, in an article of a general character, the first 
of a series, G. PAsr.;UAi,i discusses the art of Menander as exemplified in this play-. The second article of 
the series referred to- brings together Menander and Euripides to illustrate the rise of the New Comedy. 
Another general article on Menander by A. Tode.sCoI discussing in a judicial tone the merits of his 
drama, finds in him two voices : “ una vena idillica, sentimentale e arguta, e iusieme uno sforzo di rap- 
presentazione realistica.’’ 

The Heroi is the subject of a not very friendly note by J. .J. HARTM.xxg who discusses the conversation 
between Dai us and Geta; and the fragment in PSI. ll 126 is dealt with by K. Herzog**, who suggests that 
it may be from the EpiHeros. 

Prof. Grenfell gives me a reference to an article on P. Oxy. x 123.5 by A. Korte, which, however, is 
inacces.sible to me'. 

SuDH.xcs's Menandri RuUqv.iae and ihiianderstudien have been reviewed by F. G. Allixsox*, K. Fr. 
AT. ScHiiiDT'J, C. O. Zl-retti'*', and B. Lavauxixi'*. 

The fragment PSI. 126 just referred to is the subject of a note by C. H. AIoore*-, who calls attention 
to it, without adding anything to its elucidation or identification. 

The comic fragments, other than Menander’s, recovered from papyri have been collected into a volume, 
in Lietzmann’s series of Rhine Te,ri.e^ by 0. Schroder'-. I know the volume only from reviews of it by 
C. Robert'* (who reviews with it J. UEMrAXCZL'K’.s Svpphini'Htum Corakiim, Cracau, 1912) and K. Prei- 
SEXDAXz". Apparently Schroder make.s .some new contributions of v<due to the subject. P. O.xy. iii 413, 
the well-known papyrus which contains a farce and mime, is studied by E. Rostrup in an article'" which 
appears to be of considerable importance but which is also, at present, inaccessible to me. The mime as 
a literary form is dealt with by F. Berxixi in another inacce.ssiblc article'", which the compilers of the 
Milan bibliography had likewise lieen unable to see. Lastly, F. Nexcixi, in a note on 1. 7.A of the foiirth 
mime of Herondas'**, explains the text by a reference to a passage of Syne.sius, “che sembra una remi- 
niscenza del luogo in que.stinne.” I may add that 0. Cri'sius has published a new (the fifth) and enlarged 
edition of his Herondas, which I have been unable to see'". 

Turning now to prose literature, wc may take first the historians. Among tliose to be noticed in this 
Report, Thucydides claims first place. K. Hcde, in an article I have been unable to .see-", disou.s.ses the 

' Gli Epitrepontei di Menandro e THecyra TereiKiiiiKi, m Atheuaeum (Pavia), 3 (1915), pp. 305—318. 

Stndi .■•ul driunimi attico, i. PtrW;? ’’ inhudc V arte di Mi'iiiiiidrn. in Ateiu' e Ihima, 20 (1917), pp. 177—189. 
21 (1918), pp. 11—24. 

" II. Menandro ed FAiiipide, ihid.. 21 (1918), pp. 57 — 77. 

■* fill Menandrii alia coiniiiedia da^^ica italiunn. ihid., 19 (1916), pp. 56 — -59. 

' Ad Alcmuidri Heiueiii, in MiH'inodi/m’, 46 (1918), pp. 101—104. 

Alenander.i Epiklenm. in Hermes. 51 (1916), pp. 315 — 316. 

' In Bed. Fhil. Il'ocfi., 1918, cols. 787—791. - In Ohi><. Fhilol., 12 (1917). pp. 110—113. 

" In IVoch.f. kla>..-. Fhil., 33 (1916), cols. 313—322. 

'•* In Fir. di Fil. c d' Idr. Cla>>., 43 (1915), pp. 365 — 369. " In Atene e Bomu, 21 (1918), pp. .50—53. 

Home Xeir Cumit Fianmiiit^, in COi.'"’. Philohiiii/. 11 (1916). ijp. 95 — 96. 

'* XoLue Gomoediae franmenta in papyri, reperta c.rcepli, Aleiiuiidni, {Khdiie Tette. Xo. 135). Bonn, Marcus 
und AA'eber, 1915. 

" In GM. yd. Anzeiyen, 180 (1918), pp. 161—197. " In Berl. Fhil. (Gic/i., 36 (1916), cols. 1292 — 1295. 

"* O.eyrhynrha.-. Papyri iii 413 in <>rrr,i;}t nrer del kyl. Dan^ke T’iihnxkahenies Sdrkah, Forhaiidlitujer, 1915, 
pp. 63—107; see .'itud. sc. Fap., 2 (1917), p. 267, no. 242. Reviewed e.g. by K. Prei^,exdaxz in Berl. Phil. Jl'orh., 
36 (1916), cols. 651 — 656. 

1' .Stitdi xul iiiiiiiu. in Ann. 11. Sruula Xormale di Pidi, 27 (1915); see .S'liaf. d. Fap., 2 (1917), p. 267, no. 241. 

Ad Frandn iv 7.3, in Fir. di Fil. c d' I>tr. Clar,.. 44 (1916), pp. 406 — 108. 

'*' Herandae mimiamhi : XnrB rrauiiwnth adiiclU ed. O. Crusius. Leipzig, 1914, Xeubner. Pp. 1.56, M. 8. 
Reviewed by PEr,is!:Ni>\Nz, in J!ed. Phil. U'arh., 36 (1916), cols. 651 — 656. 

Ft', papyrus et Ir tt'.nr de Thiu iitlide. m Oier-iyt nrer del kyl. I)an,kc Viden.dah. Selsk. Forhandl., 1915, no. 6, 
pp. .-, 79 _, 5 S. 5 ; see Stud. ^c. Pap.. 2 (1917). p. 270. no. 275. Reviewed by S. P. AATwux, Berl. Phil, n'och.,37 (1917), 
cols. 494—3. 

Jourii. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 
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papyrus fragments of this author, dealing esperially with the most important of tlicm, P. 0\y. xi I-'ITH. 
Aristotle’s Atheiiaion Puliteia is the subject of two articles. G. ( '(;lix discus.sos tlie orgaiji/;ation of tlio 
tribunals, as descrilied in tlie la.st seven chapters^ and P. P’ouc.rKT makes a very plausible suggestion’- for 
the emendation of the obscure pas.sago caj). 6i, 2, viz., that before the pit pre.sent ineauingle" fiiKd n-pncr- 
rl&evTai the words rm S' inicTTaTr] have dropped out. 

Tlie Hdleulrii Ux^rhyarhA'i^ particularly the que.stiun of its author.shij). continues to attr.ict much 
attention. J. PI. Lip.sil's, in an article on the workg rejects both Theopomjius the ruling favourite in 
Germany, though not elsewdiere’ and Ephorus, and decides for Cratipi>us ; and it is under the name of tlie 
latter that he has edited it in Liktzm.xxx’s series of Kleine Te.rtch His edition, and PValker's HeUtnioi 
OxyrhymPda are reviewed by E. Kalixka'’, who also rejects Ephorus, and inclines, though with some 
hesitation, to Cratippus, and hy M. Gelzer'’, who rejects Cratijijms and sujiiiorts AValkor’s candidate, 
Ephorus. Lipsius, in a note, which he describes as a sort of appendix to his edition, replies to critid.sins 
by Keil ^see below) and Kalinka'. The new 0-xyrhynchus fragment of Ephorus, which, as has been .said 
above, tends to strengthen the ca.se for Ephorus, will make it necessary- to consider the whole que.stiou 
f/c aoro : hut Lipsius defends Cratippus against the evidence of the new fragment in a recent article^. 

In addition to the above publications, mention nm.st be made of an article by B. Keil“ on certain 
questions of textual criticism and another P>y E. J. Boxner on the four senates of the Boeotians'". Bonner 
I’ejects the view of Grenfell and Hunt in the editio princepa of the HdL Oxy. that the local senates 
controlled foreign relations, and ujiholds the account given by Thucydides, 

The fragment of a history of Sicyon (P. Oxy. xi 1365; has been discussed by AI. Lexchaxtix' iie 
Gcberxates, who reproduces the text with some new readings", and by- V. Co.siaxzi, who differs from 
the former in several respects'- ; also by il. Dexicolai'-. in an ai-ticle I have not seen. 

To the sphere of biography belong, s Satyrn.s’s life of Euripides (P. O.xy. ix 1176'. H. Ger.stixoer 
haS publi.shed a careful study of this''*; and AI. L. de Couhtex briefly discus.ses it in an article'-' largely 
consisting of a translation of the greater part of it. 

Turning next to philosophy, the important fragnioiit of Antiphon Soplii.stes, Uepi 'XKrjOdas (P. Oxy. 
XI 1364), has attracted much attention and evoked .several article.s of considerable interest. H, Diels re- 
publishes the text'", embodying .supplements by AVilajioivitz, which the latter was prevented by the war 
from sending to the editors, and adding critical notes. This article has been reviewed by R. Philipesox'". 
Articles on the fragment have been published by A. CROiSET'“and B. BRurii'", the latter of whom calls 
special attention to it.s imjiortance for the study of the development of the philosopliy of law. Two other 

' Lea aept deniierei ihupitrea tie PAeilXAIPA' IIOAITEIA (OrijaiHaatioti de« triOuiuiu.t , h Athenea, duns lu 
aectitide inuitie da 1V‘ aihde). in Lev. d. it. nr., ;-j0 (1917), pp. 20 — 87. 

" Ari.-tnt,\ IIOAITEIA AeHXAIPX, 62, 2. in Jler. de Phil., 12 (1918), pp. 55—59. 

' I>er Iliattiriker fon O.t ijrhi/iichoa, in Ber. Verb. d. Ki’m. Biichs. Ges. d. Jl'da,, Phil. -hist. Kl., 67, 1 (1915), 
pp. 1—26. 

' Crntippi Hellenifornnt ji’uiimenta () t tjrhijnehia (Kl. Tecte. no. 1.38). Bonn, Jlarcus und AVeber [1915'?]. 
I have been unable to see tbi.i work. 

■' In Ghtt. ijel. Aii:eigeit, 179 (1917), pp. 409 — 429. " In Berl. Phil. IVuch., 37 (1917), cols. 801 805. 

I Zu Krcitippna, ibid., cols. 1573—1576. " In Berl. Phil. JVoch., Oct. 4, 1919 (Prof. Grenfell's reference). 

" Tertlriti.'ehe.s :ii den Hellenica Uj >/rJitjnchicii. in Hermes, 51 (1916), pp. 4-59 — 464. 

The Four .Senates of the Bueotians, in Class. Philol., 10 (1915), pp. 381 — 385. 

" II nuoeo .storieo di Sieituie e la dinastia degli Ortagoridi, in Atti d. Beale Aecad. di Sc. ili Torino, .31 (lOlo'ie), 
pp. 290—305. 

" La Tirannide degli Ortagoridi alia luce di un nuoeo doeaniento. mUh. di Fil.ed' Istr. Class., 44 (1916) 
pp. 369 — 378. 

" T.ii genealogia dii 'Tiiaiiiii di .Sieioiie sceondo an naoeo liamineiito storieo in .ttti B. Ace. Torino. 1916, n 487ft' • 
see Studi .'C. Pap., 2 (1917), p. 265, no. 217. ’ 

" Siityros' BlOli ETPIIIIAOT, in Wiener Studien, 38 (1916), pp. 54 — 71. 

V Satiro, II Biogra/o ,li Earipide, in Attne e Boma, 18 (1915), pp. 127 137. 

Kin nrues Fiagiiient aits Antiplaoi.s Bat h 'Cher die Wahrheit, in Stzqaher. il. Km. Breuss. .IP. g. jgjg 

x.xxvi -XXXVIII. pp. 931— 936. " In Pirh P/n'f. [('or/c, 1918, Feb. 9. 

" T.e-s Xiiiireaii.r fniginents d’.lntiphon, in Bei . d. it. ,/r., 30 (1917), pp. 1 19. 

V' Xaliint e leigie in un ftammeuto del sonata Antit'mte. m Bend. d. B. Aecad. d. Lined, Ser. v, 25 (1916) 
pp. 24-3 — 252. 
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articles, by £. Bi<;xone‘ and Fraccaroli- re.s})ectively, are not accessible to me. The latter, it apjiears, 
translates a great part of the text. 

The Epicurean philoso];)hical fragment in P. Oxy. ll 215 ha.s been made the subject of a now di.scussion 
by H. Diels, who, against Croxert’s denial, defends the earlier view that Epicuras himself wa.s the 
author^. He bases this theory on grounds of the date of the MS., of style, vocabulary, and tone. Epicurus, 
he holds, had a twofold public, and the treatise to which the fragment belongs wa.s of a more popular 
appeal. He gives the text, with a translation, and an index of words. His article is reviewed, along with 
that on Antiphon, by R. Philippsox^. Diels ha.s also 23ubli.shed, from P. Hero. 1.52, 157, the treatise of 
the Epicurean Philodemus on the gods'* ; this edition also is reviewed by Phihp 2 J.son along ivith the article.s 
just referred to ; and Philippsou himself devote.s an article to Philodemus’s treatise on anger'* ; this article 
he describes as jiart of a longer work on the jisychology of anger in ancient jihilosophy. 

Of the orators, Hyiierides is the only one who claims attention. A new edition of the orations and 
fragments by Chr. Jexsex ajipeared in 1917b The editor describes the jiajiyri, their orthography, etc., 
and adds to his edition the life of Hyperides attributed to Plutarch and .some other extracts relating to 
the orator. His volume is reviewed by Th. Thalheim'. 

A fragment of an unknown romance is recognized by B. A. Muller in PSI. ii 151". He prefaces his 
remarks on this fragment with a list of previously discovered romance fragments on jiapyrus, making 
suggestions for new readings in the Xinus romance and in P. O.xy. 417. The Xinus romance is also dealt 
with by him in a separate article'®, in which he jmblishes notes on various jjassages and makes some 
sugge.stions for readings. The points dealt with are all concerned with military matters. 

The 2 iortiou of the interesting chrestomathy in P. Oxy. x 1241 which deals with the library of 
Alexandria is, naturally, used by A. Rost.vgxi in an article on the libraiians". The same writer has .also 
published an article on the literary aspect.s of Philopator’s court, which will be of use to stiidents of the 
Ptolemaic period'-. 

The very interesting invocation of Isis in P. Oxy. xi 1380 is the subject of articles by G. Lafaye'®, 
■n’ho republishes the text with a translation, commentary, critical study and indices, by P. Collart'-*, and 
by F. Ccmoxt'®, who suggests that the curious title Xareivrfv attributed to Isis in Persia (1. 104) is a cor- 
rujjtion of AvafiTrjv { = ’\vaelTti/). 

An article by I. Hammer-Jensex on the two chemical jiapyri P. Leid. x and P. Holmiensis which 
I have been unable to see'® is reviewed by H. Diels'", who endeavours to jimve that the ruling theory of 
the ancient origin of alchemy is incorrect and that the.se tivo iiai)yri have no connexion with Alexandrian 
chemical literature. 

' Antifonte sofutu ed il prohlema della sojUtU-a nella btoriu del peneiero preco, in Xuoea Ttivista Storica, 1917. 
See Eas>)eiina ital. di ling, elett. clai<i. (Napoli), 1 (1918), p. 25. 

- In Ilii\ di Fil. (Torino). 1915, p. 173; see Stud. sc. Pup.. 2 (1917), p. 260, no. 149. 

’’ Ein epihurehehee Fragment liber Giitterverehrung, in Stzg^ber. d. Pr. A had. . 1916, xxxvi — xxxviii, pp. 886 — 909. 

•< In Perl. Phil. P'oeh., 1918, Feb. 9. 

Pldlodemos llher die Glitter JJritteii Biu-h, in Abh. d. K. Preiies. .14. d. U'Fr., 1916, 4 (text) and 6 (com- 
mentary) ; both published in 1917. 

^ Philodenie Buck iiher den Zurn : ein Beitrng :n f-einer Wiederheretellntm und AuAegung. in Rhein, itlnsemn 
X. F., 71 (1916). pp. 425—460. 

" Hgperidi' Orntinne.-. See cum ceteraruin /riigmeiiti.-> pud Frid. Pnpyrii denno eollntie ed. Chr. .Jensen. 

Pp. xlYiii + 192. Lipsiae, B. G. Teubner, 1917. 

s In Berl. Phil. Woch., 1918, March 30. 

" Ein nener griechi-icher Roman, in Rhein, ilueeum, N. F., 71 (1916), pp. 358 — 363. 

Znm Ninoeruman, ibid., 72 (1918), pp. 198 — 216. 

" I bihliotecarii aleesandrini nella cronologia della letterntura ellenintica. in Atti d. R. .lee. d. Se. di Torino, .50 
(1914-15), pp. 241—265. 

Xeoe Dionysos: Poeti e letterati alln corte di Tolemto IV Filupatore. ibid., pp. 989 — 1013. 

Litaiiie grecqne d'Isis, in Rec. de Phil., 40 (1916), pp. 55 — 108. 

'■* L’ Invocation d’lsis d’apres un papyrus d’O.iyrhyncho.-., in Rev. Egypt., X. S.. 1 (1919), pp. 93 100. 

'■* Isis Latina, in Rev. de Phil., 40 (1916), pp. 133 — 134. 

Deux Papyrus a coutenn d’ordre cinmiqne, in Gversiyt over det hyl. Danshe Videiishab. Sehh. Forha lulling er, 
1916, no. 4, pp. 279 — 302. 

Deutsche Literaturzeitnng, 38 (1917), cols. 591 — 592. 

17—2 
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Chemistry, at least uf this kind, uaturally suggests niagie. and there are a uiuulxn- ef items relating 
to the magical papyri. The great Paris magical papyrus is the subject of notes by L. Rader.macher 
who offers some philological observations on three passages, and by K. Pkeisexhanz-, who for tinoc 
TO Zvofia in 1. 1850 suggests nNoc = 7ri/fiV«ros. Preiseudanz also .suggests, in .i ditfereur iiote^ that in 
P. Leid. Y, col. 7, 1. 14, the words Kara riva Kaipov do not belong to the mvoc.itioii but are an addition of 
the magician and should be bracketed. Elsewhere the same scholar acutely .and no doubt correctly* 
explains as a misunderstanding by the scribe of hi.s^model an ajiparent mention of Moses in a llerhn 
magical papyrus first edited by Parthey and now to be re-edited in the Corpus of magical pap\ri^. 
Finally, reference must be made to two ai'ticles neither of which I have been aide to see and for a 
knowledge of which I am indebted to Mr Tod ; one by Preisexdanz of a miscellaneous character ', ami 
one by X. Terzaghi**, suggesting a reading for P. Lond. i 46, 414. 

P. Oxy. X 1242, a further specimen of the “anti-Semitic’’ literature of Alexandria, describing an audience 
by Trajan of rival Greek and Jewish emissaries, is the subject of a study by IV. IVeber’, who conoluiles 
his article Iw some intere.sting remarks on the “pi’ocess” of S. Paul. A monograph on the Acta in their 
relation to martyrdom literature, whether Pagan or Christian, has been published by H. Xiedermayer'. 

In the sphere of Christian literature the principal item is perhaps an article of a general character by 
Y. Martix on the character of Xew Te.stament papyri and their significance for the study of the history 
of the text**. He does not make any original contributions of importance to the subject, but his general 
survey of it i.s of both interest and utility, and he writes, as always, with freshness and lucidity. 

An important publication in this sphere is the edition, by Th. Schermax, as no. 3 of the Munich 
Beitniqe, of a Berlin papyrus (P. Berol. 13415'i previously published by C. Schmidt, which contains two 
Chri.stian prayers ,'of the first only the conclusion]''*. He explains them as part of the preparation of 
candidates for baptism and thinks that they date from the early Christian jieriod in Ale.xandria. His 
volume is reviewed by C. Schmidt*', who does not accept his theory, and by L. IVohleb*-. 

The uucanonical Gospel in P. Oxy. xi 1384 i.x noticed by J. Moffat" and (in an article not accessible 
to me) A. Olivieri". 

Lastly, reference must be made here to the appearance of Part III of Mocltox and Milligans 
VocahuJary of the Greek TeMament'^^ {fav to Bapa^}, and of Part 1 of Yol. il of Moulton’s Grauihiar of Xen- 
Testament Greek'^^', edited, after the author's lamented death, by lY. F. Howard. It is a relief to hear that 
these valuable works will not be left unfinished owing to Moulton’s death, though it appears that while he 
had completed Parts 1 and 2 of Yol. ii. Part 3 remains imperfect. 

Since P. Oxy. .xi consisted entirely of literary texts, reviews of it may appmpriately be noticed at the 
end of this section. A long and important review has been published by K. Fr. 'W. Sch.midt", who makes 
many conjectures for readings, particularly in the case of the Isis text. Other reviews noticed include 
those by Th. Reinach*% P. Collart"', R. Pfeiffer-", M. Croiset’-*, and G. Fh.accaroli--. 


' Kfitische Beitriige xv, in triener Stiulien, 39 (1917). pp. 73 — 75. 

- TINOC TO ONOMA, ibid., pp. 291 — 292. 

" Kara rixa Kaipbv. in Rhein. Museum, X. F., 72 (1917), pp. 159 — 160. 

^ Bin Pseudo-Moses. in Arch. f. ReligicDutriss,, 19 (1918), pp. 19.5 — 196, 

^ MUzellen zu de)i Zauberpapijri, ii, in Wiener Studieii. 40. p. Iff. 

'> Sul Pap. Lond. 46. in Rirista indo-greco-itulicu, 2 (1918), p. 21. 

' Pine iLei ieht-tcerhandlung ror Kaiser Trajan, in Hermes, .50 (191-5), pp. 47 92. 

liber unlike Protokoll-IAterutur. Diss. Giittingen, 1918. 


" Lt» papyrus da noui eau testament et I'histidre du teite. m Rec. de Theol. et de Phil.. X. S., 7 (1919), pp. 13 72. 

Munchener Heitrdge zur Papgnisforschuiia. iii Heft. Fruh, liristlidie V<a-h, reitaiujsgebete zar Tuufe. Pp. 32. 

Munchen, 1917 ; Oskar Beck. n i,-, P)i.iit^che Literatuneitung, 39 (1918), cols. 14 4.5. 

*- In Perl. Phil. Wueh., 1918. cols. 610—611. I have not been able to see this, and owe the reference to 
Prof. Grenfell. 

'•* Uncanunical (Ljspel-fragments, in pj-pusitonj Time.-. 27 (191.5-16), p. 424. 

I>i due papiri di 0 njrhgnekus, in Hem. R. .Ireud. di Xap„li. 3, pp. 117-136. See Rassegna ital. di liuau. 
e htt. class, (Xapoli), 1 (1918), p. 94. it London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1919. 

A Grammar or Xmr Testament Greek, vol. ii. Arcidenee and Woni-Formatiou, Part i. " General Introduction : 
Sounds and Wilting. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh (1919), 

'I In GOtt. gd. Anzeigen, 180 (19181, pp. 81-126. *- In Rer. d. dt. gr., 29 (1916), pp. 119-124. 

In Rer. Pgypt., X. S., 1 (1919), pp. ll-o— 118. -« In Perl. Phil. Woch., 37 (1917) cols 1161—1165 

In .journ. des Sac., X. S.. 14 (1916). pp. 32-35. “ In Ric. di Fil. e d’ Istr. Class., 44 (1916), pp. 171-176^ 
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3. COLLECTIOX:j OF XoX-LlTERARY TexTS. 

The most important single volume to be noticed under this head is Part xii of the O.ciirliiiiichns 
Papyri'-, which, uulike any of its predecessors, consists entirely of non-literary texts. Many of these are 
of exceptional interest and value, chief among them in general ap{)eal l)eing perhaps the series of documents 
relating to proceedings in the Senate of Oxyrhyncliiis. Xone of these papyri is complete, and numerous 
points have therefore to be left unsettled or to be settled only by inference ; but enough remains to make 
a very substantial addition to our knowledge of the procedure in the senates of the metropuleis, and it 
goes without saying that the editors succeed in extracting from the inutihiteii documents all the in- 
formation that, on a first study of them, they can be made to yield. Two important texts 'Idol and 
1452) relate to epicrisis and contain some new evidence on tlii.s vexed subject. They are furnished by 
the editors with valuable introductions and commentarie.s, and have been used to good etiect by Lesquier 
in his book on the Roman army (see below, 5). Some horoscopes ; 1476 and 1563-4} provide valuable 
evidence on the obscure chronology of the Emperors from Deciiis to Diocletian. Xo. 1453, a declaration 
of temple lamplighters, dated 30 — 29 b.c., is the earliest extant papyrus of the Roman period, and oft’ers 
several points of interest. Of value for the study of Egyptian cult and ritual is 1449, a return of temple 
property ; 1405 seems (though the uncertainty of reading in the critical passage makes its evidence 
doubtful) to throw new light on the cessio botiorani ; and there are many other documents adding to our 
knowledge on various matters of detail. 

This volume has been reviewed by K. Fr. W". Schmidt-, Th. Reix-vch'’’, and R. Pfeiffer-* (along 
with P. Oxy. xi). In addition to these reviews it has been the occasion of article.s by C. H. Dodd, who 
draws from it some illustrations of Pauline usages and by P. JoUGCEr, who utilizes the texts relating to 
the Senate for an article on the Egyptian Senates in the third century". 

Xext after or along with the Oxyrhynchus volume rank PSl. iv and vh Both these volumes consist 
(with two exceptions, noted above, in § 1) entirely of documents as oppo.sed to literary texts ; but in 
interest, at least to the papyrologist pure and simple, they surpass all their predecessors. Each is divided 
into two parts, the first consisting, like vols. i and iii, of miscellaneous papyri, from various sites and of 
various dates. In vol. iv these include two or three from the sixth centuiy K5m Ishgau find, e.g. 2>3, 
a rather interesting lease of land. Among other documents in this section reference may be made to 
297, a request to a doctor to visit the writer, who is concerned aliout his health, 298, which shows that 
service on the public gallej’s was not necessarily a liturgy but might l.>e undertaken by contract for a fixed 
salary, 299, a letter, described as of the late third century, which may well be from a Christian, and 
which also refers to the health of the writer and his family, and 311, another interesting letter alluding 
to Theodotus, Bishop of Laodicea, in Syria. But the real importance (.if this volume, as of its successor, 
lies in the second part, the Zeno papyri, of the third century b.c. These are, as it is now hardly necessary to 
say, of quite exceptional interest, not only for the administrative and economic history and the chruuology 
of earh’ Ptolemaic Egypt, but even more for the light they throw on social conditions. Thev are full 
of intimate touches and of little details illustrating the everyday life i.if the period. Thus, in 333 we 
have a reference to garlands of pomegranate blossom; 340 (a rather obscure letter, it i.s true) gives u.s 
a glimpse into the intrigues of the court; in 341 two weavers tout for custom; in 354 we hear of hay 
concealed lest the king’s escort should requisition it ; in 356 (a very interesting economic sidelight,' the 
peasants are not willing to sell their produce for payment in kind but only for cash ; 382 concerns 
the repair of a boat, rendered difficult by shortage of wi.iod; 383 illu.^trates the process of presenting an 
evTev^is (the (vrev^is itself is of interest for questions of taxation ; ; in 3SS several payments ,ire made to 

* 'The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xii. Edited by B. P. Grexfell and A. S. Hcxt. Pp. xvi-r352. 2 Plates. 
London, Egypt Exploration Fund (1916). 

- In G'utt. gel. Anzeigen, 180 (1918), pp. 126 — 136. •* In Jnurn. <le.- Sav.. X. S., lo (1917), pp. 193 — 205. 

■* In Berl. Phil. IVoch., 37 (1917), cols. 1161—1165. 

^ Pauline Illustrations from llecentlij PuhUshed Papyri, in E.vpositor, 8 Ser., 15 (1918), pp. 291 — 296. 

" Les ^ov\at egypticnnes ii la tin du Ille siicle apres J.-C. d'apris le tome xii di’s Oxyrhynchus Papyri, in Piec. 
Egypt., N. S., 1 (1919), pp. 50—80. 

" Papiri greet e latini n and v. Pubbl, della Soc. Ital. per la Pdc. dei Papiri gr. e lat. in Egitto. Firenze 
(1917). Pp. xiv-f 238 and Pp. xi-t-191. 
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iroitjTois, who may perhaps be poets; 392 is a begging letter from one who must have been an exijert in 
the art ; the writer of 400 is apparently trying to i)ersiiade Zeno to do a rather shady trick ; 402 thrin\> 
an interesting sidelight on the gastronomic fashions of the day ; the writer of 403 was unalile to read the 
last letter of his correspondent, a difficulty in which he will have the lively sympathy, of all papyrologists ; 
406 is an interesting though rather obscure letter concerning the sale of female slave' ; 407 i' <t letter 
from a painter ffuypd^os), who has been doing some work for Zeno; 423 throws light on the quarrying 
industry, 425 on the financial administration ; in 429 we find Zeno making memoranda of duties to be 
discharged ; 433 and 434 are of interest for agriculture, 435 for the Sarapis cult, a.s also fur affairs at court ; 
from 440 we learn that the feeders of the sacred cats were freed from liturgies ; in 441 we see potters at 
work ; and these are but a selection even of the more interesting documents in the volume. 

Vol. V is not quite so rich in interest as iv but neverthele.ss contains several important or noteworthy 
texts, which are not confined to the Zeno papyri. In 450, a collection of miscellaneous documents, are 
several matters of interest. 452 is a petition concerning an attempt of certain slaves to win their liberty 
fraudulently (jKKXelveiv [rdu Secr/idr] rijy SovXias) j it is a.sked that the dtifenso/' shall be required to investi- 
gate the case. 453 is yet another lihellus of the Deciau persecution. In 457 we have an interesting 
application for epicrisu. Among the Zeno papyri may be mentioned 188, interesting for the subject of the 
rise of the Kile, 500, ivhich throw.s light on the Soopeu of Apollonius, 513, a document of some importance 
for the methods of assigning Kkrjpot, 514, relating to the and containing the interesting 

phrase vvKva Ijjiipav voiavp€i>os, 531, illustrating the worship of Astarte at Memphi.s, 543, a text imiiortant 
geographically, as it specifie.s the stages of a journey from Pelusium to Canopits, and 540, conuiining an 
estimate of the cost of buildere’ work. 

The earlier of these two volumes has Iteen reviewed by JouGi'ETh 

Another important publication is vol. iii of J. M.vspero’s great catalogue of Byzantine papyri at 
Cairo-. Owing to the death of its brilliant editor in the French attack on Vauquois, the volume wa.s .seen 
through the pres.s by Sir G.^ston Maspero, who has prefixed to it a memoir of his son, with a bibliography 
of hLs publications. Memoir and catalogue combine to impress upon the reader the .sense of the irreparable 
loss which Byzantine studies have suffered in Jean Maspero’s early death. 

It i.s a proof of the extraordinary richne.ss of the “ archive.' of Dioscorus of Aphrodito that the papyri 
published in this volume, like those in the two i^revious ones, ci)me entirely, with one exception (also 
a Kum Ishgau document but one from the earlier find, of the Arab period;, from his paper.s — this in 
addition to the uumeroas other documents of the same provenance in other collections. The volume, 
though it has naturally not quite the freshness of the first, does n<jt yield in real value and interest to 
either of its predeces.sors. Most of the texts it contains a[>peal, of course, rather to the specialist than to 
the general reader, but no. 67295, the uvnpprfTiKo'i Xi^ieWoi of the philosopher and I'if one may commit a 
verbal anachronism) Egyptologist Horapollon, is of general interest. Among the other documents of 
•special importance are the appeal of the inhabitants of Ajffirodito to the Empress Theodora (67283), 
•several good official letter-s, two contracts of eriiphyte'usis, a lea.se of a wagon (67303), with many interesting 
points of detail, a remarkable m.arriage contract (67310), with novel feature.s, a will (67312) containing a 
bequest “ for the redemption of captives,” two orders by the praeses, a nuinl'er of documents of surety, and 
the report of legal proceedings before a defensor, of .some importance for the land and taxation .sy.stem of 
Graeco-Roman Egypt. The volume ha.s been reviewed by G. Eoujllard'® ("along with ^•ol. ii) and 
H. I. Belli 

Vol. v of the British Museum catalogue which also coiLsists entirely of Byzantine text.s, may naturally 
follow on the Cairo volume, .since it con.si.st.s partly of documents from Dioscorus S archives. It contains, 
in addition to these, some well preserved papyri from Syene, part of the same find as P. Mon. l, and, 
further, a small number of fourth- for late third-) century documents and a larger number of miscel- 
laneous documents of the Late Byzantine period, mostly, but not entirely, from Hermupolis. The most 
interesting d<K-unients are tho.se from Aphrodito and Syene ; and though in neither case do these include 

1 In Her. Pnypt., K. S., 1 11919). pp. T22— 124. 

- Catalogue General den Ant. Egypt, dit Musee du Caire. Xos. 67279 — 673-59. Papyrus yrecs d'epoijue 
hyzantine. Par M. JE.iX JDspero. Tome III'. Le Caire. Inipr. de ITnst. Fr. d’Areh. Or., 1916. Pp. xxxvi 
260. Portrait and 8 other plates. 

3 In Her. Egypt., N. S., 1 (1919), pp. 119—121. J In .J. E. A., 3 (1916), pp. 288—292. 

5 Greek Papyri in the British Mineitm, vol. v. Edited by H. I. Bf.li.. London (1917). Pp. xvi-r376. 
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anything «o novel and important as the best of those in llaspero’s vmlumes and in P. Mod. l respectively, 
yet they do Ber\e very usefully to eomidete the material there published, and several of them are of 
considerable interest. The best is probably the arbitration (1708), which is not oidy unusually long but 
contains evidence of real value on variou.s points; and to this may be added a very notable metrological 
text 11718). There are some good petitions, two marriage contract.s (one of them a copy of the completed 
document of which P. Cair. Masp. iii G7310 noticed above is a draft), and a useful series of leases. 
A Coptic deed of arbitration is unfortunately too imperfect to yield very definite results. 

P. il. Meyer has published a volume* of non-literary texts drawn partly from the papyri of the Xew 
Testament Seminar at Berlin and partly from the ostraca of Deissjians's priv'ate collection. Though the 
volume contain.s no text of the first importance there are sev'eral which possess considerable interest. 
Such are the petition of catoeci in 1, referring to the (in-egular) assignment to military settlers in the 
second century b.c. of fertile land, the not wholly clear eVio-TaX/xa of a strategus in 2, the papyri (o — 10) 
i-eferring to a family of the ‘‘6475 Fayum Greelcs,” several of which are intrinsically valuable apart from 
their connexion with that body, the .soldiers letter in 20, and several of the o.striica. The texts are edited 
with the care and elatiorateness of commentary characteristic of Meyer’s pulilications. The volume has 
been reviewed by K. Fh. IV. Schmidt-', L. Wenger^, M. Gelzer*, F. Zcck.er^’, H. Brinkm.vns^, and an 
anonymous reviewer”. 

The U Diversity of Basel now posse.sses a small collection of Greek papyri, and these have been edited 
by E. EABBLb Of the texts dealt with, twenty-three are published in full, and of three only de.scriptions 
or excer2jt.s are given. An interesting Coptic contract concerning a water-wheel is edited in a sejjarate 
section by Spiegelberg. Of the Greek texts one i.s theological and one a.strological ; these two have 
already been referred to in 1 above. The remainder are non-literary. None of them is of the first 
importance, but sei'eral show feature.s of intcre.st, especially 2, a contract concerning requi.sitioned ( 1) 
camels, 5, a sale of standing grass of an unusual kind, 7, the loan with hypothecation of house property 
Ijreviously edited by Eabel in his VerfUgvngtiheschriiid-anyed, and 16, one of the earliest — if not the earliest 
— Christian letters yet discovered. Kabel’s very full and careful juristic commentary gives an added value 
to the collection. The only reviews I ha\ e seen which .•'cem to demand notice are two by J. Kohler*' 
and K. Fr. W. Schmidt*". 

The publication of the Freiburg pai)yri, begun by Gelzer, is continued by P.yrtsch in a small volume 
of Juristic te-xts, four in number**. Though none of them is of outstanding merit, they all have points of 
interest and are accomjjanied by a valuable juristic commentary. They arc; a trvyxtoprjcris concerning a 
sale of a share in slavo.s; a orva-TariKou to a jirocdfotor hodonm ; an agreement for the imblic iiroclamation 
of the emancipation of a slave; and a petition to a defensor'-. There are no facsimiles. 

I noticed in my last Report the publication of (tarts 4 and 5 of PREisiitKE’s Sanunelbneh'^, concluding 

* Griechische Tf.i'te aus Agypten. P.vul M. Mlyei;. i. Papyri des XeiitestameiUliehrii .‘ieiniiiars iler Pniversitot 
Berlin, n. Ottrala <ler Samniluny Deii^mann. 4 Plates. Berlin, M'eidmann, 1916. 

- In Jf'ocli. f. klas'i. Phil., 33 (1916), cols. 937 — 946. 

** In Deutsche Literaturzeituny, 1917, cols. 127.5 — 1304. 

* In Berl. Phil, il’och., 36 (1916), cols. 1513—1.516. = Ihid., 37 (1917), cols. 122.5—1233. 

" In Vierteljahrschr. f. Suzial- u. Wirtsihaftsyesch., 14 (191.Si, pp. .581 — .582. 

" In .Journ. of Hell. Stud.. 37 (1917), pp. 126 — 127. 

' Paj}yrusurkunden der Opentlichen Bihliothek der I'nirersitiit :ii Basel, i. Vrkiinden in yriechischer Sprache. 
E. E.cbel. II. Pin kopthcher Vertray. Spiecelbero. 2 Plates. Berlin, Meidmann (1917). {.ibhandl, d. 
Kon. ties. d. ir/.is. zu Gbttinyen, N. F., 16, 3.) 

" In Zeitschr. f. ceryl, Pecht.-wis.-i., 35 (1918), pp. 468 — 470. 

*" In Berl. Phil. M'och., 1918, June 8. 

** Mitteilnnyen an.- der Freihuryrr Papyru—nniinlany. 2. Juristi.-che I'c.rte dvr ridnischen Zeit. Herausg. von 
Josef Paktsch. Stzysber. d. Heidelbery. Akad. d. If'i'S. Phil. -Hist. KL, 1916, 10 Abh. Heidelberg. 1916, Carl 
Winter. 

** In 1. 11 of the la-t I venture to suggest [cjai rwr p[i7r]ap[iii'i' ; see P. Lond. v 16.50. 4. In 1. 10 is TTfoatpeevyin 
Tou -)p. possible ? 

** I may note here that the date “ fifth century” assigned to no. 5681, one of the new texts, is quite impossible, 
for the document begins with the Cliristian invocation (see my review of Schubart's Einfiihniiiy, J. P. .4., 5. 1918, 
p. 308). It is to be noted that the date is by the indietion only, which, in a document of this kind (a coni- 
promi-swn), is inexplicable (except perhaps by inadvertence) if it was drawn up while the Imperial authority 
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vol. I. Part 1 of the second volume*, containing the indices of sources, of materials, of classes of docu- 
ments, of provenance, of editors, of collections in which the documents are ke[it, and of personal names, 
has now appeared, and is to be followed, probably next year (19‘20), by part 2. 

4. Lesser Peblicatioxs of Xox-Literary Texts. 

The most noteworthy luiblication under this head is perhaps that of the Cairo pajiv’ri from the Zeno 
collection, for which see above, g 3. The Gizeh Museum now possesses a considerable number of these 
very interesting and important documents, and C. C. Edgar has begun to edit, in a provisional form, 
pending the appearance of ;i definitive edition, the more complete and striking texts. I belie\'e that more 
than one part of the series has appeared, but I have been able to .see only the first, which contains 
nos. 1 — 10*. He begins his article with a brief account of Zeno. The documents published in this first 
iii.stalmeiit are: 1. A contract of loan, a duplicate of PSI. iv 321 ; 2. A letter of Apollonius to Zeno, 
then probalily out of Egypt and on the sea-coast ; 26th year (of Philadelphus; ; 3. A sale of a slave girl, 
interesting because written in Palestine, at Birta in Ammon: 27th year; 4. A letter concerning an 
unsuccessful attempt to recover money from a Jew at Jeddu : 27th year ; 5. An extremely interesting but 
rathei' ditficult letter from Demetrius, an official of the mint, to Apollonius on the minting of gold : 
2«th year: 6. Posidonius to Apollonius on the seizure of ship iron by agents of the reXojvjjf ; 28th year: 
7. Zoilus to Apollonius on Sarapis ( = PSI. iv 433): 28th year; 8. Amyntas to Zeno, then at Mendes but 
on the point of departing on a mission: 28tb year; 9. List of articles for a voyage ; 10. Aristeu.s to Zeno 
on household payments : 2Sth year. IVhilc on the subject of the Zeno papyri I may mention that the 
British Museum has recently acspiired a small collection of docurnent.s from this find and the Rylands 
Library .some more. 

P. if. Meyer has published several interesting papyri; and though one cannot but wish that he 
would devote himself fli'st t(j the completion of his Hamburg catalogue one must recognize the utility 
and oxcellenco of these prelinunary publications. The largest is one of three papyri, very imperfect but 
of unusual legal interest, from the Hamburg collection*. The first is a formula (in Latin) for a will, which 
Xleyer regards as part of ,r formulary, either of wills or of various legal transactions. The .second is 
a .'tiiall .strip fi'om a Greek tr.rn.slation of a “Manzipationstestament,'' which Meyer in part coujecturaUy 
restore.s, and tlie third an equally imperfect sale of slaves, which, though in Greek, is between Roman 
citizens and .shows Roman formulae with Greek influence. Of this too Meyer essays a restoratiijn. 

Another interesting legal document, also from the Hamburg collection (P. Hamb. Stadtbibl. Iiiv. 356), 
was published later by itself*. It is a draft, written iirobably soon after a.d. 144-5, of an agreement bv 
wliich a guardian, holding for his own use throe arourae of land and paying taxes on them in the name of 
the estate f(.jr which he is trustee, guarantees hi.s co-trustee that he will bear the .sole re.sponsibility and 
tlie expense of any legal proceedings. 

Finally, Meyer publi.shes, .igaiu from the Hamburg collection (Iiiv. Xu. 333), a papyrus containing an 
oath by four ne-iiotue employed on a Xile patrol ship respecting the disposal of their prospective bag on 
a hunting uuid probably fishing, i expedition •'■. He adds a useful commentary. 

Si-Ht'BAHT lias pnVilishod from time to time some very noteworthy texts from the recent acce.ssioiis to 
the Berlin collection. One of these*’, a document of the second century b.c., is a letter from the stratogus 


continueib I suggest theiefore a.d. 62.3 as a likely date. In 1. 20 f. perhaps ivjcLvea [e]» Ta[vT]ri tt, ! It is to be 
noted that .some eorreetions to tlie \olume were suggested in Grenfeii’s report on papyri in The Year's ]r<irk. 1919. p. 30. 

* ■•saminellnieh ;ii ieehi.-iher rrhiimJeii an.-, Arji/iiteii. Herausg....von Fa. Prkisioke. ii. Band, 1 Half te. Strass- 
bui'g. K.u'l J. Tiubner (19131. Pp. 320. 

Seheted Papi/ii t'laiii the Aiehires of Xenon (Xoa. 1—10), in Annule.-, du Seniee, 18 (1918), pp. 1.59—182. 
[Since tills Keport went to press I have been enabled by the kindness of Prof. Grenfell to see the second part 
(Nos. 11— *21). ihiil.. is, pp. 225 — -244.] 

•* rxmi^ehreehtliehe Fapm n.nrknmhn dw Hamhunier StadthihUothek, in Xeit^ehr. f. ventl. Reehtswiss., 3-5 
(1918), jip. 81—104. It is worth wliile to quote the following note by Koiii.ei;: “Die Piipyrologie soli kimftig 
in iler Zeit.schiitt mehr als bi~her berucksichtigt werden.'' 


* Iiidriiiiiital^i , r^prii hi n eine- Alteisifinnnndi^ an s,inin .Mitcinnnnd, ihid., 37 (1919), pp. 409—416. 

k<aiiihiid Kill II, r Untt, n^.ddaten d,r Sedoten-ljindsinannsehaJt aiK dem Juhre 1-59 lor Chr., in Klio, 1-5 
(lids), pp. 376—381. 
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Ptoleinaeus to the headmen of the villages in the nepls of Heraclides, sending a list of ypapfiaToSiSaa-KaXoi 
(which appears to l>e equivalent to povoypd(j)oi, i.e. native notaries) selected and sworn as suitable persons 
to write Egyptian contracts. The tarilf fixed is 20 drachmas for a sale and release, 10 for other contracts. 

Another document, of exceptional interest for the subject of the pagan cults, is a decree of Ptolemy 
Philopator concerning the mysteries of Dionysus'. Celebrants of the mysteries are hereby required to 
proceed to Alexandria and notify themselves, specifying, to the extent of three generations, from whom 
they have received the cult (a sort of “apostolical succession” in fact). Such at least is Schubart’s 
explanation of the document, and he gives good grounds for it. R. Reitzexsteix, in an intere.sting article^ 
on the document, though he takes a slightly different view as regards details, agrees with Sohubart on the 
main point, that the decree refers to mysteries. He cites the niea.sures of the Roman Senate in a similar 
connexion shortly afterwards (Livy 39, 8, 3), and takes the king’s intention to be that of registering all 
intending celebrants of the mysteries. 

In another article Sohubart publishes two noteworthy texts from the Berlin collection^. The second 
is a well-preserved Latin letter of introduction. It possesses no features of special interest, hut is valuable 
owing to the comparative rarity of Latin letters on papyrus. The first is more novel. It is an ostracon 
containing a list of names, largely military — not, it will be seen, a very remarkable document in itself ; but 
it derives a very' special interest from the name in 1. 8, BaXovjiovpy St/vovl <jL^vX\a. In the first word 
Sohubart recognizes the German name Walburg ■, and he regards the person in question as a German 
prophetess, perhaps the captive of some Roman soldier ; Sijron, he thinks, is miswritten for “ Semnonian.” 
On this last point some difference of opinion is no doubt possible ; but his identification of the name 
Walhui-g seems clearly right, and is accepted by E. Schroder, who, in a valuable discussion of the name', 
explains it as Wcduhiirg, the first part being Goth. Wab/s, a pilgi-im’s staff or magician’s w'and. He 
translates the whole entry ui.>t “ Waluburg, the Semnonian, seeress,” but “AV., the Semnonian seero.ss,” 
Sijrou' being an adjective. 

The remaining two publications of Schubart are of letters. In the first'’ he publishes a very interesting 
private letter, a translation of which (without the Greek text) had already appeared in his Jahrtausend 
am yu. It is from a certain Dios to his “sister” (i.e., possibly, his wife) and de.scribes his doings at 
Alexandria and in particular his experiences in .some athletic contests instituted by the Emperor, in which 
he took part. Schubart identifies the Emperor with Caracalla, and appends to the text and translation an 
interesting discu.ssion of various quostioits suggested. In the second'’ he edits, firstly, a letter of the time 
of Trajan addi’essed to a certain Ptolemy els to yuXaPKopov ypappaTodidaa Ka\((iov'j, in which the writer 
informs his correspondent that he is “bothered” (xeipd^npm) by some geometrical problems and asks for 
help, adding a request for a certain ydprjjj of which Ptolemy had told him ; and, .secondly, two Christian 
letters of iTitroduction, of the fourth-fifth century. 

An exceedingly useful piece of work i.s Martin’s edition, with an elaliorate commentary, of a frag- 
mentary Geneva papyrus from the Meades find'. These fragments ai'e portions of a long roll containing 
.1 register of lands on which a remi.s.sion or abatement of tax was claimed, of a character very similar to 
P. Brux. 1 ( = AVilcken, Chrest. 236). The register is in itself of considerable impoxlance, and under the 
able editorship of Martin it is made to yield material of the highe.st value for the study both of the method 
of registering such land and of the system cxf land tenures in Roman Egypt generallv. Martin certainlv 
clears up some points and suggests lines of research towards the elucidation of others ; of particular value 
is his treatment of the various classe.s of yij evarfiea-ioiv. A.s an a[>pendix he adds a much improved text of 
the important papyru.s P. Lond. 193 recto. 

S. Eitheji has published, with a facsimile, a document of the sale of a slave, which is of a somewhat 
interesting character’. AVileken explains it as ‘‘eine Bankurkunde in Brouillon,” ilitteis as a hitherto 

' Ptolemaioi: Philopator and UUmijmi, ibid.. 38 (1917). cols. 189 — 198. 

- Zur Peliijionxpolitil! der PtoUmder, in Arch./. Reliflionsicisi<., 19 (1918), pp. 191 — 194. 

’ 1. Walburg, die Sihtjlle. ’2. Ein laleini.^cher Emp/ehlung^brief, ibid., SS {1911), cols. 32S — 338. 

' Walburg, die Sibylle, in .irch. f. Puligionsici^t.. 19 (1918), pp. 196 — 200. 

' Ein Privathrief au.s Ale.randreia, in .Imtl. Ber. Kim. Kunstn.. 39 (1918), cols. 141 — 1.53. 

° Ibid., 36 (1915), cols. 205 — ’208, Ein Privatbrief ; cols. 209 — 210, Ein Chris-tUcher Brief. 

' En document adminirtratif du name de in Stiidien :iir Pal. u. Pap.. 17 (1917), pp. 9 — 52. 

’ Ein Sklavenlauf aifi der Zeit des .Intoninus Pius, in VidenslapsseUk . Eorhundlinger for 1916, no. 2. 
Kristiania, .J. Dybwacl, 1916. 1 plate. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 
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unknown and probably primitive type of hiaypa<f>Ti. At the end Eitreio append.-? an intere!?ting excui-sits 
on the custom of whitening the feet of slaves before exposing them for sale. 

Preisigke differs from ilitteis’s view as to the nature of thi.s document, which ho iepul>lishes in full'. 
He takes it as an “ un.-?elbstandige Qirobankbescheinigung ” of an unusual form, the variation being 
pre.sumably local ; for the document ajipears, as he points out, to be from Alexandria, which fact gi\'es it 
a special interest. He corrects Eitrem’s readings in several places. The original publication by Eitreni 
is reviewed by M. Gelzee- and by P. Yiereck*, who makes some suggestions for new readiug.s. 

H. G. Evelyn White publishes^ 23 o.straca from Dakka, in Xubia, all but two of them receipts for 
wine, or its equivalent in money, issued to soldiers by the cibanator, an official hithei’to known only in two 
of AVilcken’s ostraca. No. 1 mentions a aaroXiiyos. The ostraca come from the same place and probably 
are of the same period (Severus and Caracalla) as Wilcken’s ostraca 1128 — 1146 ; cf too 1220, 1223. 

Caldbrini has published three previously inedited letters from the British Mitseum collectiou=. His 
transcripts were made from photographs, always a rather un.satisfactory authority for badly preserved 
papyri, however good the photographs may lie, and it is not to be wondered at therefore that Calderini's 
texts require a goc.id deal of correction, which they have received at the hands of Grenfell in a review of 
the first two volumes of the 

E. ScHONBADER, to illustrate the development of the “double deed” of the Ptolemaic period, has 
published', from a piece of papyrus cartonnage in the Berlin collection (P. Berol. 11773, acquired in 1910), 
a document of this type, written at Tholthis in the Oxyrhynchite nonie in b.c. 215-4. It is distinctly 
interestiug as an example of the cla.ss at one stage in its development. It is a loan, very similar to Mitteis, 
Chrest. 131, and, according to the editor, is probably in the same hand as P. Hamb. 26. The “inner 
script ” ha.s not yet degenerated into the mere summary which it became later, hut already the “ outer 
script ” is the more important, as the inner is written more hastily and, if the editor's view is correct, after 
the other. Curiously enough, the names of the witnesses are not inserted in eithei’ copy. Schbiibauer 
accompanies the doemuent with a somewhat elaborate commentary. 

It may be mentioned here that JbRS, in his article on the cbrematistae mentioned below, in 6, 
publishe.s part of a legal text in the Berlin collection ; and for another new text see Preisigke’s article 
mentioned in the same section. 

Grenfell has published an unusually well-preserved, indeed practically perfect, Latin diptych'', 
containing the official authorization in .v.D. 198 by the prefect Q. Aemilius Saturninus for the appointment 
of a tutor for a woman named Mevia Dionysarion. Its iutei'est lies joerhaps rather in it.s excellent 
pre.servation, in it.s format, and in its palaeographical importance than in its legal aspect, since it add.s little 
to our knowledge of the proce.ss of appointment, but it contaius an abbreviated formula (d. e. r. e. e. h. t. s. s.) 
which appears to ho new and for which no convincing explanation has so far been found. 

In an article on an old collection of Egyptian antiquities F. Ll. Griffith publishes a private letter 
of the first century b.c. referring to the transiiort of bodies for emhalmiug". 

In the course of a report on excavations Ahmed Bey Kam.vl publishes six mumniy-lahels 

Since it is impossible for the student of Graeco-Roman Egypt to neglect altogether the texts in the 
native tongue, reference must be made, in concluding this section, to some publications of Demotic and 
Coptic texts which throw light on questions afiecting papyrology proper. Sfiegelberg has published 
several such texts. One" is a Demotic marriage contract of a distinctly interesting character, the trans- 

' Ziim Papyrus Eitrem Xr. 6 (eine Bankiirkimde aus romischcr Zeit), in Stzgsher. d. Heidelh. Akad., 1916, 
3 Abt. 

- In Berl. Phil. Jl'och., 36 (1916), cols. 1-594 — 1.59-5. 

" In Woch. f. klas.s. Phil., 33 (1916), cols. 917 — 918 ; see also cols. 1179 — 1181. 

■* (iraern-Ehman IJstrara from Dakka, Xuhia, in Class. Rev., 34 (1919), pp. 49 .53. 

' Papiri inediti. in Studi d. sc. papirol., 2 (1917), pp. 8 — -5. 

<• In Class. Her., .32 (1918), pp. 112—114. 

' Zur Entn-ickluny der Doppel-Vrkunde in ptulemdischer Zeit, in Zeitsvhr. Sav.-.s;t., 39 (1918), pp. 2'24 '247. 

^ .I Latin-Greek Diptych of .\.d. 198, in Bmil. Quart. Record, 2 (1919), pp. 2.58 262. 

'■> A Tourist’s Collection of Eifty Years ayo, in -T. E. A., 3 (1916), p. 197. 

Rapport sur les fouilles e.recutees dans la zone comprise entre Deirout au Xord et Delr-el-Ganadlah ait Sad, 
in Ann. dtt Sen ice. 14 (1914). pp. 63 — 67. 

" Der demotische Papyrus der Stadthihliothek Frankfurt a. il., in Zeitschr. f. dy. Spr. u. .lit., 54 (1918), 
pp. 93 — 98. 
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foi-matiou of an aypa(f)os into an tyypatftos yd/ios, from a Frankfurt papyrus. Part.sch appends a juristic 
commentary. Another of his publications is that of four Demotic ostraca from the British ^Museum 
containing receipts for the burial tax (re'Xof Td<^(oi/)‘. A third is a collection of miscellaneous Demotic 
text.s or notes <in texts-, of which the following interest the Greek papyrologist : (1) Ein Bestattwngsvertrag 
avs der Zeit des Ptoleruaios Pkiladelphos, pp. Ill — 114. (i) Ein Schuldschein aus der Zeit des Gegenhjnigs 
Rarmachit in doppeltvr Ausfertigung. With hypothecation i>f a hou.se. Pp. 114 — 116. (3i Dernotische 

Urkunden :u der Xo-yti'a "Io-jSoj. Fottr Berlin ostraca (receipts), a.d. 55 '6, 58/9, 50/1, 59/60. Pp. 116 — 120. 
(6) Der Name ©ouropy^?. A mummy label gives this as the equivalent of 7%w(/‘-rA-« = “Thoth know’s him 
(or it).” Pp. 124 — 126. (7) Ein demotisch-griechisckes Mmniensekild aug dern Jahre 256 n. Ch. With a 

curious abbreviation (IIovTrXiiBv) of the names of Yalerianus and Gallienus. Pp. 126 — 127. 

A publication by G. Muller of two Demotic marriage contracts^ I know only from a review by 
K. Sethe^, who suggests in the course of it that an eyypatpos ydgos was really a marriage entered in the 
notarial marriage register, while an Sypacpos ydpos was one not so entered. (For this subject see also 
below, in § 6.) Moller has also published another marriage contract, but this time a Coptic one, with 
a not very clear date, which ilbller after .some discussion identifies as a.d. 1208^. 

Lastly, a brief reference should perhaps be made to two documents published by E. Meter’’, viz. 
(1) an eschatological prophecy on the history of Egypt in the Persian and Greek period, (2) laws of Darius 
and decree of Cambyses on temple revenues. 

5. Volumes ox Papyhological axd Allied Qcestioxs. 

Several volumes of a general character, giving a more or less complete survey of the science of papyro- 
logy, have appeared during the period covered by this Report. Of these the most important is undoubtedly 
ScHUBARr's masterly introduction to the whole subject'. This work, which might at first sight be held 
hardly necessary after Mitteis and Wilcken’s monumental Chrestoinathie, is in reality con.strncted on an 
entirely difierent plan from theirs and will be quite invaluable to all students of papyri, in particular to 
those training themselves or others-with a view to the editing of texts. L'nlike its predecessor, it covers 
both literary and nou-literary papyri, and it deals at far greater length than Jlitteis and Wilcken with the 
diplomatic of the study ; while in the portions of the volume which cover the same ground as the eailier 
work Schubart is not only able to add from the results of recent researches a good deal of useful material 
but has planned his survey on difierent lines. The general arrangement, sections of continuous (and 
always very clear and concise) uarrati\-e, followed by bibliographical notes and references ( many of which 
are perfect examples of midtum in parro), is excellent for a work of this kind ; and that the standard 
maintained is high those acquainted with Schubart’s ]>revious publications will not need to be told. The 
volume has been reviewed by P. Viereck.’’, J. L“, and H. I. Bell*®. 

I noticed in my last Report a work by M. Modica on the leg^^l side of papyrology. This volume has 
now been followed up by one on the political and administrative aspects of the study*'. Like the previous 
one the new volume aims less at advancing our actual knowledge than at collecting and setting forth in a 
handy and compendious form the results and conclusions so far arrived at : but the utility of such a work 
needs no emphasizing. There are good indices, including a specially usefid one of Greek equivalents for 
Latin words. 

Preisigke has published a very handy little volume'-, giving, in a summary and popular form, a 
general sketch of the life of Graeco-Roman Egypt as revealed by the papyi'i. It i.s well reviewed by 

' Zur Beijrahnissteiier, ihid., -53 (1917), pp. 120 — 122. 

- Dernotische Kleiniijkeiten, ibid., 54 (1918), p. Ill ff. 

•’ Zwei miyptische Pherertreige aus rorsaitischer Zeit, in the Berlin Abhamllungen (1918), no. 3. 

■* In Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 180 (1918), pp. 362 — 378. 

•'* Ein koptischer Ehevertrag, in Zeitschr. f. Hg. Spr., 55 (1918), pp. 67 — 74. 

’’ Agyptische Dokumente aus der Perserzeit. in Stzysber. d. K. Pr. Ak. d. irii-s., 1915, pp. 287 — 311. 

' Einfiihrimg in die Papyruskuiide, \onVf. ScuvuMCT. Berlin, Weidmann, 1918. Pp. vii + .508. 7 plates. 

^ In Socrates, N. F., 7 (1919), pp. 109—111. 

“ In Xeue Jahrh. f. d. kl. Alt.. 41/42 (1918), pp. 3-53—3-55. *» In J. E. A., -5 (1918), pp. 30-5—308. 

** Contrihuti papimlogici alia ricostruzione dell’ ordimimento dell' F.gitto sotto il doiiiinio greco-roinaiw. Roma, 
Athenaeum, 1916. 

*- Antikes Lehen nach den dgyptischen Papyri (,4hs Natur und Geistesuelt. 56-5. Bdch.). Leipzig u. Berlin, 
B. G. Teubner, 1916. Pp. 127. 1 plate. 8". M. 1. 20, geb. 1. -50. 
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P. ViERECK^ and if. Gelzer-, Imt not so favourably by Schcb.vrt-', who says that while it is accurate ana 
good in detail, there is no working out of a whole, no historical devehipment ; " es ist ein kulturge.schicht- 
liches Bilderbuch, aber keine geschichtliche Darstellung.” 

An earlier work by 0. Freder.shacsex. apparently a general review of pajiyrology for selujol use, is 
also inaccessible to me^. 

Reference must be made to Coberx's work on recent diseoverie.s, which deals with pai)yri as well as 
with other classes of “documents'’.'' It is a useful survey of the whole field, but it cannot be said that 
the author has fully risen to the occasion. The work, written in a rather “ spread-eagle style, is not as 
critical as it should be, and the authoPs acquaintance with prpyrology is somewhat superficial, so that 
there are manv small inaccuracies and inexactitudes. An example ot a more serious error is seen on 
p. 328, where PSI. lii 179, a receipt of a fairly common type for some part of a water-wlieel, preceded by 
the usual Christian invocation, is taken as a Christian letter and, in addition, mistranslated. 

The late .1. H. Moeltox published not very long before his death, in book form, five popular lectures, 
with a sermon, delivered in America in August, 1914, in which he dealt in a general way with the 
discoveries of Greek papyri". 

Among monographs on single subjects, the largest in scale is Lesquier’s monumental work on the 
Roman army in Egypt". Lesquier several years ago published an excellent and now well-known volume 
on the military institutions of the Lagids, and the present one is by way of a continuation of that ; but it 
is on ail even more elaborate scale. The subject is treated in the mo.st thorough manner pos.sible, all 
aspects lioing dealt with, rarely without new light beiug thrown on the matters discus.sed or some new 
point being brought into focus. On the epicrisi.s, in particular, Lesquier's treatment is likely to be epoch- 
making : and his untiring zeal in the collection of material, his abundant references, and the lists he give.s 
of officer.s and soldiers met with in inscriptions and papyri, as well as the documents, Latin and Greek, 
printed in the appendi.x, and the elaborate indices, will make the volume an indispensable work of reference 
for iiiaiiv years to come. He i.s, as always, critical and cautious in his di.scussion of debated points. The 
vuluiiie is produced in a style which may ju.-^tly be called sumptuous, and that it should have appeared at 
the end of the greatest war in hi.storv rcflect.s the utmost credit alike on the author and on the Institut 
Fran 9 ais, which publishes it. 

Oertel has published his long ex)>ected book^ on the liturgical sy.stem. Some of the principial 
conclusion.s arrived at by him a.s to the history of this system ha\'e already become matters of common 
knowledge, but thi.s fiict does not diminish the value of his volume, which is a mine of information on all 
matters nfi'ectintr the liturgies, ilueh of it is in the form rather of a collection of material than of a 
continuous narrative, and it is therefore hardly a hook to be read currently with ease; but the author’s 
method of >ummiug up at the end of each section the results arrived at enables a reader to obtain rapidly 
a general x'iow of his conception <>f the liturgical system, and to fill in the details l.iy intensive study of 
the single .■'cctions. Oeitel's examination of the system serves to confirm the impression of its disastrous 
etfect on the economic condition of Egypt. The volume is reviewed at some length by IM. Gelzer'-'. 

A, Steix has published a volume which deals with questions, of a rather miscellaneous character, 
concerning the Roman government of Egypt The earlier portion, devoted mainly to Octavian’s conquest 
of the country and to its position and status in the general fabric of the Empire, affects papyrologv only in 
jiart, and dues nut adil very much that is novel to our knowledge of the suliject. The most n.seful part of 

> In SiK-riitt’.-, X. F., 7 (1919), pp. 104 — 106. - In Bed. Phil. Jl'a/i., 37 (1917), cols. 81-5 — 817. 

■* In J>tutiLhe Litenitur-Zeitunij, 38 (1917), cols. 709 — 711. 

’ Enjehni-r^e (hr PiqiiiruafurH-hunii fur den G!/inna-,i<iluntei rirlit. Leipzig, Quelle n. Jlever, 1914. M. 1. 
Review in Zdt.-rhr. i'l.^terr. C,j/mn.. 68, 46-5 ff. (Mr Tod’s reference.) 

■' 'The Xeu- Arelidi'iloiiicnl Ii'creiin rie^ ttiid their Beariiiii tqion the Xeir 'Tectameiit. etc. By C.imiiex M. Coeeex. 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., Xew York and London, 1917. ‘2nd edition, revised, same year. Reviewed in .7. E. A. 4 
(1917). p. -283 f. 

" Eroiii E;iiipti(in Buhlii^ii-Heiijis. London, Charie.s H. Kelly, 1916. 

■ L’Armee romaine ddAii/pte (VAiit/u^te 7/ Dim le'tien. Par .Teax Lesouiei:. {Mem. .de I’ind. fr. d'uteh. or. 
du Cdire. tome il.) Le Caire, Imprimerie de I'lnstitut francais, 1918. Pp. xxxi i- -586. 1 map. 

^ Die Liturfiie. Y"on Fn. Oektel. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1917. Pp. viii + 4-52. 

In Perl. Phil. iVoch., 1918, .Tune 1-5. 

Cntirfuchniujeii zur (Ji.vhiihte uiid Verualtunii Aeijyptetm miter rhmi^eher Hernr-hift. Y’on A. Steix. Stutt- 
gart. 191-5, J. B. Metzler. Pp. xi— ‘260. M. 9. 
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the work the third, in which the author deals with the language question in the Roman administration, 
and the first appendix, on the Prefect’s chancery. In a second appendix he gives a list of Latin papyri 
found in Egypt. This volume has been reviewed by W. Schcbaet*, M. Gelzer-, and P. ViEEECKk 

Placm.xnx, whose death at the front in the very last days of the war w.i.s so grievous a los.s to papyro- 
logy, had written an elaborate monograph on the Idioslogos, which since liis death has been published 
with a brief memoir by Schubaet and a bibliography of his publications^. Though the study appeared 
as one of the Abhandhingen of the Prus.sian Academy it may more aiipropriately be dealt with here than 
in the following section. It is, as those who know Plaumann’s work might expect, a very solid and 
excellent piece of research and very substantially adds to our knowledge of that, in many ways, perplexing 
department, the Idioslogos. Plaumann has lused the already famous, if still unpublished, “ Gnomon at 
Berlin (which, by the way, will jJrobably have appeared before these lines are in print “), and of course 
obtains much new information fixim it. He concludes that the Idioslogos was not the ‘‘ Hausgut ” but an 
“ Einnahmetitel der regelrechten Staatskassen ” ; it was in fact merely a department of the general financial 
administration. His discussion of the problems involved is by no means easy to read, being largely in the 
form of notes, but it is a very impoi'tant addition to papj’rological literature. 

0. \ lEDEB-iXTT, whose Qaaestiones Epiphanianae appeared a few year’s ago, has published a further 
work on ancient metrology®, which I know only from reviews by F. H. IVeissbach' and W. Horpfeld®. 

B. Kubler has jrublished a small monograph on Antinoopolis®. It is only a brief popular sketch of 
the city’s history, originally givetr a.s an address but a little altered for purposes of })ublication, and does 
not make any original contributions to the subject. 

A work of considerable importance, not for papyrology only I>ut for Byzantine history genei'ally, is 
a volume by A. Pig-asiol on the vexed question of the Byzantine cnpitutio^'^. The author’s thesis is that 
the lugatio and the cupitatio were not two distinct taxes but simply alternative aspects of one and the 
same tax, which was in its essence a land-tax, or rather i)erhaps a tax on the caput as repre.seuting the land 
necessary to maintain the caput (“que le iv.giim pouvait se definir comme la portion de terre qui suffit a 
Feutretien d un caput, — et, en derni^re analyse, que le caput est le iuguui incorpore”). He discusses the 
various ways in which the system worked, its implications and eft'ects, and he explains the capUatio 
humaua et animaliiua as “une forme aljerrante de la capitation normale,” namely, first, a tax on the 
barbarians settled in the Empire (tributani), second, in the fifth century, one on slaves not attached to the 
soil (not treated as coloni) ; it was in fact un iuipat mobilier. Certain of Pigauiol’s arguments are not 
altogether cogent, but his case as a whole is very strong, and accords well with certain recent papyrul’ogical 
evidence not known to him, into which it is impossible to enter here. If, however, his thesis be accepted, 
we must suppose a radical change of system later; for he is quite wi’ong in saying (p. 77) that the 
avbpia-pos of the Arabs was both a capitatio and a land-tax. It is i)erfectly clear from the texts in P. Loud. 
IV that the drSpmpds and the Srjfioa-ia yqs were quite di.stinct taxes, most often both paid by the same tax- 
payer and reckoned, the one by capita or fractions of a caput, the other by the size of the holding ; and it is 
milikely, to say the least, that the Arabs were themselves responsible for this far-reaching change of system. 

A monograph which, though not papyrological, it may be worth while to refer to in passing i.s a 
volume by J. Zeillee on the history of the word pugadus'^. It is reviewed by L. A. Constaxs*-. Refer- 
ence should also be made to Charles’s translation of John of Mikiu^®. 

1 In Gijtt. gel. Atizeigen, 1916, pp. 3.5.5 — 36’2. - In Berl. Phil. Tfoch., 36 (1916), cols. 939 — 94’2. 

" In Socrates, N. F., 7 (1919), pp. 106 — 108. 

■* Der Idioslogos: Vntersuchuug zur Finanzvericaltung Agyptens in heUenistischer uml ruinischer Zeit. Von 
G. Pl-iu5Uxx. Ahh. d. Pr. Ak. d. Wiss., 1918, no. 17. Publ. 1919. 

® It has actually appeared since this Report went to Press ; I>er Gnomon des Idios Logos. Von E. Seckel u. 
VV. ScHUBAKT. Iter Teil ; Der Text, von W. Schcb-Akt. IVeidmann, Berlin, 1919. I will deal with it more at 
length in my next Report. 

'> Forschungen zur Aletrologie des .iltertums. .ibh. d. KSn. Siichs. Ges. d. Wiss., 34, 3 (1917). 

■ In Berl. Phil. IVoch., 1918, Aug. 17. ® In If'och. f. Klass. Phil., 3-5 (1918), cols. 38.5 — 389. 

® Antinoupolis. Leipzig, A. Deichert’sehe Verlagsbuchh. Werner Scholl, 1914. 

L’Impdt de Capitation sous le Bas-Empire Romain. Chambery, Libr. Perrin — M. Dardel Successeur, 1916. 
Pp. 99. Paganus, etude de terminologie historigue. Fi-ibourg, Paris, 1917. Pp. 110. 

In Journ. des Savatds, N. S., 16 (1918), pp. 213 — 214. 

The Chronicle of John, Bishop of Fikiu ; Translated from Zotenberg’s Ethiopic Text by R. H. Ch.aeles. 
Loudon, Williams and Norgate. 1916. Pp. xii + ’216. 
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There is in papyri so much useful material throwing light on the structure and appurtenances of the 
private house in Graeco-Roman Egypt, material supplemented moreover by excavations, that it is some- 
what surprising that comparatively little attention has hitherto been given to this subject. -A. monograph 
on it has at length been produced, in the form of a doctoral dissertation by LuckhardP It is a useful 
collection of the evidence to be found both in papyri and in archaeological sources, though Luokhai’d Joes 
not, perhaps, give as clear a general picture as might have been desired of the ty^iical house, and he 
apparentlv lacks a first-hand acquaintance with the archaeological side of his subject. The volume will 
nevertheless prove very useful as a work of reference. 

Among works on legal matters a volume by TacbensCHLau on criminal law-, dealing in turn with the 
Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine periods, claims first place. It has been re\-iewed by Th. Thalheim" 
and L. Wexcer-*. 

A work which deals only in p>art with papyri is one by PrixgsHeiji-^ on the payment of the price 
in cases of purchase with borrowed money (papyrologieal .sections, pji. 40 — 49. 164 — 168), re\-iewed by 
L. and Th. Thalheim' ; and another is a u.seful work on Greek wills, by Fr. Krae-s^, beginning 

with those of clas.sic-al Greece, pa.ssing on to the Graeco-Egyptian wills up to the Constitutio Antonina and 
concluding with an account of the Egyptian and extra- Egyptian wills after that date. This volume has 
been reviewed by Wesselt^. Another work, which seems to he of .some importance, on the same subject 
ha.s been publi.shed by Krelleb'** ; but I know it only from a ea.sual reference, and am not even .sure a.s to 
its e.xact title. 

Preisigke has published a useful monograph on a subject not immediately connected with papyri, 
but one on which the papyri throw light". This is the inscription of Scaptoparene, found in 1868 in 
Bulgaria, which contain.s, inter (din, the reidy of the Emperor Gordian to a petition of the villagers. This 
text Preisigke makes the occasion for an interesting di.scussion of Roman chancery practice in general and 
i)f the meaning of the words Recognovi (in Greek documents aviyvav) and Rescripd in particular. His 
first-hand knowledge of the German Civil Service enables him to illustrate hi.s points very effectively ; and 
he further suppi.uts his explanation by the analogy of Greek papyri. His theory as to Rescnpd and 
Rai'orinod .seem.s likely to be the true one; on some other points it Is not pos.sible to follow him with so 
much confidence. He may be right; but he shows, hero as elsewhere, a tendency to overdo hi.s modern 
parallels and in particular to attribute to ancient officials a degree of .system and exactitude which they 
proba'bly did not po.sses.s. 

6. Articles, Reviews’^ JIiscellaxeods. 

Under tliis head I may notice fimt two articles of a general character. The first is one hy G. Milligan, 
giving a popular aocuunt of Greek pajiyri*^, the other 1)00 by G. IaRdikas on inscriptions and papyri 
togethei', which I have been unable to see". Aecoi-ding to the comj)iler.s of the bibliography in the Milan 
Studi fp. 251, no. Z) it contains general remarks on the importance of jiapyrokigy and epigra23hy and some 
observations on the Baccliylides papyri in i)articular. 

A few articles deal with the general history of Egypt. The late E. AiifiLlXEAU published in 1915 a 
Si iiiiowhat lengthy one on the Arab conquest ", It is an interesting and useful review of the very- obscure and 

> J)d!< Frir<ithiitc< in ptolemHin-lieii uiul riimischen Ayijpten. Von Fe. Lcckh-\ei>. Giessen, Otto Kindt, 1914. 
IT). Ill- 

- Jm< Striifredit im Feehte iler Papyri. Von E. TACBExscHL.m. B. G. Teubner, Leipzig u. Berlin, 1916. 

'■ In Ilirl. Phil. Jl'och., 37 (1917). cols. 625 — 626. * In Zeit.-ichr. d. Sar.-St., 37 (1916), pp. 337 — 342. 

’ Dt-r Kanf mit freindein Geld (Pamaiii'tivhe lUitriiiie zur Rechtsyerchkkte. 1 Heft). Von Fii. Phixgsheim. 
Leipzig, Veit and Co., 1916. 

)’ In /tit..chr. d. Sar.-St., 37 (1916), pp. 369 — 373. ' In Perl. Phil. Jlhich., 37 (1917), cols. 37-5 — 376. 

' I>ie ponneln de.. iirieehUchen ZV.'tuwients. Diss. Giessen, E. Noske, Borna-Leipzig, 191-5. Pp. 113. 

'• In Warh.i. kla^,. Phil., .33 (1916), cols. 778—783. 

)" Krhei haft^rtrhtlkhe Studien. Date and publisher unknown to me. 

** IHe Inachriit loi) Shaptaparene in ihrer Beziehnny zur Kauerlkhen Kanzlei in Pom. Von Fe. Peeisigke. 
{Selirijten der T(7.v<. Gio. in Stra^dmrtj, 30 Heft.) Strassburg. Karl J. Trubner, 1917. 

>- Eeviews of publications noticed in the present Beport are mentioned along with the publications to which 
they refer. Throughout, I have in general noted only the longer reviews or such as make some positive con- 
tribution to the subject dealt with. )- Greek Papyri, in E.rpadtar, 8 Ser., 1-5 (1918), pp. 221—233. 

" 'E-nypatpai Kai wdrrvpoi, in Wffrjea. 27 (191-5), pp. 6-5—118. 

)■' La C'Viqidte de VLai/pte par le. Aiahe<. in P.ecae hktorique, 119 (191-5), pp. 273—310; 120 (191-5), pp. 1-2-5. 
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difficult problems which centre round that event, but Amelineau’s treatment, at least of the Greek sources, 
which alone I am competent to estimate, is a little superficial and not sufficiently critical. He identifie.s 
the Mukaukas, like Butler, with Cyrus, but regards him as, though a Bishop, not Patriarch but Governor. 

H. I. Bell, in ao article of a popular kind, though utilizing some new material, sketches the economic 
and social hi.story of Byzantine Egypt The account given of Diocletian’s financial reforms requires some 
modification in view of Piganiol’s work noticed in the preceding section. 

11. Holleaux discusses anew the problem of the authorship of the report on Euergetes I’s Syrian 
expedition in IVilcken, Chrest. I-. He returns to Mahaftj-’s view (which by the way is also upheld by 
Schubart) that the narrator is the king himself, and he both answem the arguments against this view and 
adduces new ones for it. Not all his arguments are cogent but their total effect is undoubtedly strong. 

IViLL'K-ES corrects a reading in BGU. 889, 21 ff.^ The date is not diro Ka \ tov koS but dno kS roc* aS, 
i.e. the year 116/7. Thus the evidence for a revolt of the Jews in 136/7 vanishe.s, and that revolt is to be 
deleted from historical literature. 

A reference must be made to an article by E. Breccia on the village of Theadelphia*, though it deals 
mainly with epigraphical evidence. 

The complicated questions of Early Ptolemaic chronology have called forth several articles. M. Badolle 
devotes a short di.scus.siou to the date of PhilopatoPs accession-’. After considering both literary and 
papyrus evidence (in connexion -vvith the latter he has of course to discus.s the various years used in calcula- 
tions), he concludes that the reign began between the beginning of September, B.c. 221, and February 26, 
22(). “Nous voyons qu’il y a concordance parfaite entrc cette donnee et le texte de Polybe ; Pavenenient 
« hinn m lieu en septembre 221.” 

A. Ferrabixo discusses the chronology of the fii-st three PtiJemies®. He does not l/elieve in a 
“financial” year nor in the official use of the Egyptian year. One year was official (Ptolemaic), the other 
non-official (Egyptian). Financial and royal year were the same : Egyptians, using their own year, referred 
to the official one as ws al -rrpoaobot because they conceived of the state par excellence as the taxing authority. 
The non-official year biegan on Thoth 1 and ended Epagom. 5. The official year did not begin on Thoth 1 
but was not the Macedonian year ; it was the regnal year, from the accession of the reigning king. The 
non-official year was reckoned only from the accession to Epag. 5 ne.xt following. The Canon followed 
the later u.sagc, from Thoth 1, and therefore, for the first Ptolemies, is post-dated. After developing these 
^•iews Ferrabino deals with the dates of the first three Ptolemies. He gives chronological tables. 

C. C. Edgar has discussed the same subject in two successive articles", utilizing the important (though 
far from unambiguous) new evidence of the Zeno papyri at Cairo. Further evidence is afforded by’ the 
Florentine papyri of the same find, and at the end of hi.s second article Edgar makes use of this. 

A. W. DE Groot deals with the mysterious “ Ptolemy the Son,” who during part of the reign of 
Pliiladelphus appears in association with that kiug^. He identifies him with the prince who later liecame 
king as Euergetes. 

Various single officials have been made the .subject of s];iecial articles. Thu.s, M. En’gers devote.s the 
first of a series of articles to the fVtararj;? -Tali' (pvXaKirav^, This falls into three parts: (1) Engers holds 
the epistates was a raagi.strate of the nome, (2) he rejects ZuckeFs view that he had judicial functions, 
(3) he deals with his fiscal functions. 

In the second article of the serie.s Engers deals with the nomarch, mainly with the third century b.c.b*. 
He concludes that originally the nomarch “iuxta strategum...res civiles egisse et S” adhuo .saeculo terram 
Aegypti et vectigalia administravisse, postea vero eius potestatem valde deminutam esse.” 

I The Byzantine Sereile State in Eyypt, io J. E. .1., 4 (1917). pp. 86 — 106. 

- L’ Anonyme du Papyrus de Gouroh, in Her. d. et. anc., 18 (1916), pp. 153 — 165. 

® jilt den jiidixchen Aufstiinden in Aeyypten, in Hermen, -54 (1919), pp. Ill — 112. 

I Thcadelfia, in Bull. d. 1. Soc. Arch, d’.tlex., N. S., 4. fasc. 2 (1918), pp. 91 — 118 (to be continued). 

La Date d’ Acenement de Ptoleiiiee IV Philopator, in Her. de Phil., 42 (1918), pp. 109 — 121. 

La Cronoloyia dei prinii Talemei, in Atti d. R. .Iccad. d. Sc. di Torino, -51 (1915-16), pp. 34:3 — 367. 

’ Uii the Dating of Early Ptolemaic Papyri, in Ann. du Service, 17, 209 — 223; .1 Futther Note on Early 
Ptohinaie Chronology, ibid., 18 (1918), pp. 58 — 64. 

“ Ptoleinaios der Sohn, in PJirin. Museum, X. F., 72 (1918), pp. 446— M63. 

'' Ohserrationes ad Aegypti pertineiite.-i administrationem qualis aetatc Lagidarum fait, i, in Mnemosyne, N. S., 45 
(1917), pp. 257—271. 

r* i)hserv(ttio}ies. etc. ii. De Nvnuircha , ibid., 47, pp. 146 — 1-57. 
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An article on the toparch by Piotrovitch ^ is inaccessible to me, as also to Prof. ( ireiifell, to whom 
I owe the reference ; and one on the Arabarch by J. Lesquiek- is dealt with in Hr Tod’s forthcoming 
bibliography, to which reference may be made. 

J. Offord collects, from P. O.cy. xii, the new j)articulars there to be found on the prefects of Egyi^t^; 
and A. Steix, in an article on Ser. Stdpieius Similis"*, shows (Ij that he was prefect, (2j that his name was 
as above given. Thu.s, C. Sulpicius Simius, C. Sulpicius Similis, and FI. Sulpicius Simili.s (the last under 
C(jmmodus 1 are all to be deleted. 

J. C. Xabeh, in one of his series of articles on Koman law, deals with the registration of C(jntraets, of 
property, etc. with censu.s li.st.s, and so forth 

In a note in Phihjh>iju.i<'‘ F. Zucker, accepting an argument of ilahaft'y's, withdraws his previous 
interpretation of a passage in Strabo, and adds further observations on the question as to the existence of 
a papyrus monopoly at various periods. 

\V. L. AYesterhaxx devotes three articles to the subject of irrigation and land reclamation in Egypt. 
In the first he discusses the part plaj’ed by Aelius Gallus in the reorganization of the irrigation .system". 
He holds that (iallus was chiefly responsible for the reorganization and that from him Strabo got his clear 
knowledge of irrig.rtion ; also that Gallus preceded Gaius Petronius as prefect. In the second^ he sketches 
the chronology of the reclamations in the Fayum under Philadelphus and Euergetes I. He thinks that 
they began not later than 2i0 b.c. The third is a brief historical sketch of the Egyptian irrigation system 
in Pharaonic, Greek and Roman times (to Probus) “. 

Among legal articles the most important is perhap.s one by P. Joes on the process of execution in 
ca.ses of debt'". This is a detailed and systematic treatment of the whole .subject, and is especially note- 
worthy because Jurs is able to .show from an imedited Berlin papyrus (P. Berol. 11664), of which he 
publishes part, that the chreraatistae, hitherto regarded as a purely Ptolemaic institution, continued to 
exercise their functions at Alexandria in the Roman period (.v.d. 133). Two parts of this very important 
article have so far appeared, and a third is to be expected next year (1920). 

The same jieriodical which imblishes Jbrs’s article contains also some other important legal items. 
E. Tauben.schl.ag, in an article on the patria potestos", de.als with the rights of parents over children and, 
more broadly, with the whole legal relationship of parents to children both before and after the Co7istitutio 
AHtonirM. He shows how after that enactment the native law {Volhi-echt) continued to hold its own in 
many detriils against the Imperial law, while in others it was modified by it. 

E. AA"ei.s.s, in another article, which deals with the Dacian wax-tablets'-, refers coii-stantly to Greek and 
Latin papiii foi illustrations, paridleLs or contra.stsj and E. R.xbel, in a lengthv discitssion of the 
f’loiiXi/f '3, touches at times on our .study. J. H. Lipsius replies to some of Rabel’s points in a later number". 

A. Beltrami studies the text of the Co/istitwtio Antonina (P. Gi.ss. 40, col. 1)'«. He gives first Meyer’s 
te.xt as in Alittei-, C/>rest, then a new te.xt suggested by G. Segre for a new juristic monograph on the 
edict, .md finally suggc'st.s further supplements for such lacunae a.s .still remain. 

Now light Is thrown on Graeco-Egyptian marriage law by certain of the newly published texts referred 


' In Eot (Lemberg), 19. p. 134. - L' Anihnrchh'i (VEijiji>te, in Rev. ArcheuL, 6 (1917), pp. 9.3 103. 

•* Sew Piirtiriilnr.-. lancernin;/ the Pniefecti .ieijijpti, in Ancient Egypt, 1917, pp, 122 123. 

' Ser. Sulpieia-'. Similie, in Elennee, .53 (1918), pp. 422— 433, 

'■ (ih.ervatiunaihie de lure Romano, cvn. De Silo Ceneitore, in Mnemo.-yne, X. S., 44 (1916), pp. 72-87 (a 
continuation; the article began in vol. 43, p. 432), 239—2-54, 45 (1917), pp. .5 20. 

" Zur Erage d,, Fapyni-monopoU, in PhiloUnju^. 74 (1917), pp. 184—186. See also Berl. Phil. Woch. 1918. 
p. 91 (Prof. Grenfell’s reference). ’ 

' .liliu^ Gallus and the Reorganization of the Irrigation System of Egypt under Augnetur in Clui^ Phil 
12 (1917), pp. 237— 243. 


Land Recla}iuitiiai in the layuin under Ptolemies Philadelphuit and Euergetes I, ibid., pp. 426 430. 

“ The Irrigation Sgstii, I of Egypt, ibid.. H (1919), pp. 1.58— IQi. 

Ere riehter and ( ’hrematisten : Vntersuchungen zum Malm- und VolUtreckungscerlahren im grieehisch-nmischen 
.IggpUn. m Z. Sav.-At., 36 (191-3), pp. 2.30-339, 39 (1918), pp. .52—118. 

" Die Patria Poteda. im Recht der Papyri, ibid., 37 (1916), pp. 177—230. 

" Perrgrinin-he Maazipationsakte, ibid., pp. 136 176. 

" \Uri 6{oi'.\7)s und Veruandtes. ibid., 36 (191.5), pp. 340 — 390. 
n Sochmal- zur oUg Ifoikgs, ibid., 39 (1918), pp. 36—51. 


■j Per il tertu di Pap. Gie.-<sen 40, 


Col. 1. in Rif. di Fit. e d’Istr. CL, 45 (1917), pp. 16—23. 
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to above, in §§ 3 and 4. This subject is also the theme of two articles which belong to the present section. 
F. Maroi studies PSI. l 64* •* , and conies to the conclusion that it is a document of iyypar^os ydfxos, not 
dypa(f>os, as the editors were inclined to believe. He hold.s that dypa<j}os and eyypacjios ydpos were not two 
alternative kind.s of marriage, but distinct stage.s in one and the same marriage (“ 1’ dyp. y. e tin matrimoiiio 
di prova ehe normalmente precede F (yyp. y."}. On this subject see Sethe’s review of Moller referred to 
above, in § 4. Sethe has occasion to deal with the supposed “marriage on trial’’ ( Prohefihe, marriage 
(Pessai) in an article on the Demotic contract published by Spiegelberg in 1909 {Zeitschr. f. tig. Spr., 46, 
p. 112 ff.), hitherto regarded a.s an example of such a marriage-. This explanation Sethe now decisively 
rejects on the ground both of the te-xt as originally published and in particular of some new readings he 
has arrived at. The wife refers to another man (husband or lover) from whom the bridegroom has 
separated her and to aii oath she has taken about him. Sethe, hitting upon a new reading of the date and 
thus extending the period of probation to /line mo/iths, holds that her oath is to the eft'ect that she is not 
pregnant by this other man, and that if at the end of nine months pregnancy is not established the 
marriage now contracted shall become absolute. The importance of his conclusion, if it is upheld, for the 
historv’ of Egyptian marriage-law need not lie stressed. 

Besides the article just referred to Maroi has published another on some new Italian contribution.s to 
the juristic side of papyrology^, which I have been unable to see. 

An article by tl. M. Calhoua’ on eiritrKrjilns and the Si’kij yj/ev8opapTvptaiv * deals mainly with Attic law 
but has some references to P. Hal. 1. 

E. CcQ, who some years ago wrote an extremely interesting article on a document of diroKrfpv^n 
published by J. Maspero, returns to the .subject, a propos i>f the publication of a second document of this 
class in Maspero's third volume (see above, § 3)h In this he di'aws from the clearly documentary character 
of the new papyrus the obvious conclusions a» to the old, and subjects the new one to a close examination 
from the juristic point of view. He adds a curious parallel from contemporary Greece (the year 1911). 
H. I. Bell follows up this article by a note on the style of the earlier document'*, directed to showing, 
from affinities of diction, its notarial character. An article on the same subject by Fr. BdomamicH i.s not 
accessible to me. 

L. Wenger calls attentioiP to a passage in Theophilus’s paraphrase of the Institutes which uses 
SidSoxor as synonymous with KXrjpord/ios and seems therefore to settle the question as to the character of 
the phrase sXrjp. SiaS. SiaKaTo^oS' 

I referred in my last Report (J.E.A., 3 (1916), p. 136> to Castelli’s legal studies in the second volume 
of the Milan Stndt, which I have since had the opportunity of e.xamining more at leisure. 

Preisigke deals with a problem connected with the Graeco-Egyptian house'*, viz. what was the nature 
of the nvpyos often mentioned in descriptions of house property. He decides, partly on the evidence of a 
Strassburg papyrus which he publishes at the beginning of his article, that it was not a “tower" in the 
proper scn.se but a sort of wing or annex, or, at times, a separate building, u.sed as a storehouse, o-reyij he 
regards as a storey, i.e. Tvpa-rq a-ri-yr] is the first floor aboi'e the ground-floor. 

Papyri are of course of immense value for the study of social life and commercial activity in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt ; but though some general studies of this side of papyrology have been made in manuals 
like Wilcken’s Grandziige or Schubart’.s Ei/iftihriing, or in .such works as Deissmann’s Licht voia Osten, 
curiously little has hitherto been done (except in one or two directions) in the way of an intensive studv 
of such questions. The Italians have lately devoted themselves with great enthusiasm to this work ; and 
in Italy have apiieared a number of articles, not often adding much that is new to our knowledge, but 

* Vn carutteristico dncumeiito di eyypatpos yd^ios }>er la ftoria del matrimonio nelV Egitto greco-nnnano, in Bull, 
d. 1st. di Diritto Boinano, 28 (1916), pp. 97 — 130. 

- Ein aegypti.icher Vertrag iiher den Abiiehlu.i!i einerEhe auf Zeit in demutiselier Schrift, in Gijtt. gel. Xachr.. 
1918, pp. 288—299. 

•* Xuoei euntrihnti alio studio della papirologia giiiridiea, in Rir. ital. di mciologiu, 21 (1917). 

■* ^'EiriaKrjyl/Ls and the 5iK7j ■i/evSopa.pTvptu/v . in Clatui. Phil.. 11 (1916), pp. 36.5 — 394. 

* Vn second ptgjyriis hyzantin sur Vapohiry.ris. in Coinptes Rendus de I'.icad. d. Inscr., 1917, pp. 3.54 — 369. 

Documents of Apokenj.ris in Byzantine Egypt, in J. E. .4., 5 (1918), pp. 70 — 72. 

" Di un nuoro dociunento sulV apokeryris e del rapjmrti di tale islituto col diritto romano, in Ann. d. Cnic. 
'Toscane, 33 {1915), parte li, pp. 1 — 12; see Stud. d. sc. pap.. 2, p. 275, no. 351. 

Zu KXgpovbpos, Siadoxos, Sia/cdroxos, in Z. Sar.-St., 38 (1917). pp. 326 — 327. 

“ Die Begrijfe Ili'/r/os and Zrey-q hei der Hausanlage, in Hermes, 54 (1919), pp. 423 — 432. 

Journ. of Egyi)t. Arch. vi. 
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collecting the available evidence and presenting it in a readable and interesting form. It is much to lie 
hoped that more work of this kind will be done, not only in Italy but in other countries. The second 
volume of the ililau Stodi several times referred to above does a good deal in thi.s direction, [uiying special 
attention to the private letter.s, .so valuable for the illustration of social life and popular i«ychology. 
Calderini opens the ball with an interesting essay on the ide.is and the mental outloiik of the letter- 
writers' : M. Moxnixi follows with one on the letters of. to, and aliout women, illustr.iting feminine 
characteristics and family life-, and G. Ghedixi deals with the pagan; religious ideas which the letters 
I'eveaG. It is of course difficult at times, as the writers of the.se essays realize, to decide how far a given 
phrase represents anything vital in the writer's mind and how far it is a mere formula ; but, all resonvttion.s 
made, the value of such studies as these is great. 

These essays do not, however, exhaust the material tor the study of private letters which this volume 
contain'. A particularly valuable contribution to the subject is a collection of indices to published letters'. 
These are : i. One arianged according to place of jmblieation. ii. A chronological index, iii and iv. An 
index of subjects, first by Greek, and .secondly by Latin and Italian words, v. An index of place-names. 

Elsewhere M. Mondixi has published an article on the letters of soldiers’’, of which she translates 
.specimens, wholly or in part : while A. C'.vlderin'i does the same service for soldiers' wills'’. More recently 
M. C. iloxDixi has written on some recently discovered private letter' in an artule not accessible to me". 

Turning now from the private letters to subjects illustrated by documents of various classes, I may 
note an article, originally a discour.se to the School of Papyrol<>g\ at Milan for the session 1917 — 191S, bv 


Galderixi on the subject of slavery, which I have been unable to see'; another by the same, also a dis- 
course to the same school, on ideas of death in the Greek civilization of Alexandria'’, which deals with 
pajuri, literary source.', and inscriptions, but which is also inaccessible to me; another by the same, a 
lecture to the MiLui society ’‘Atone e Rorna,' on the bread supply of antiquity, drawing, mte/’ alia, on 
papyrological evidence"’; another article by the same, also iuaceessihle to me, on the problem of supply 
in Egypt"; yet another by the same uii the children of antiquity ", using the papyri among other evidence, 
and translating sever.d; and finally another by the same on the public baths of Egvpt". The last-named 
IS of special importance ; it deals with the bath' in all their as^ieets, the jilaces where their exi.stence can 
be estatilished, their buildings and fittings, their direction and working, and their finances I'bath-tax, etc.). 
All article by A. Ro.scio apparently on weaving, is inacce.s.sible to me". 

■\Vork on the.se subjects i', however, not confined to Egypt. L. 0. "West does a useful service in an 
article dealing with the cost of living in Roman Egypt". The part of his work which will be of most 
general utility is his tables of values of coinage, wage.s, and prices ; but his introductory remarks are also 
of great value. In view of the known difficulties of evaluating coinmoditie.s and money, he takes wheat as 
the staudavil of value. A later article he doiotes to the commerce of Roman Egypt, for which he u,ses 
jiapyri, inscriptions, and literary sources'". In tins, after a brief lutro.luctioii, he gives the folio-wing tables ; 
1. The chief Egyptian trade-routes, noting cii.stom-hoiises on the Nile and in the Fayum. 2. Commercial 

' P, X'l'f rn t ^.fiUiiiicnta ludlf Utti-n- jirinite i/iva/a’ dit imjiiri, in Stmli d. -a. 2 (1917) , pp. 9 2S 

- LtHi'ic jiiitminiU )ui 2 >apiri iirt ro-c/iizt . ihid.. pp. *29 — 50. 

lu nh nni jxiipitu indie i pi^tidcja icate fimhe dei pnpud. ibid., pp. 51 yij, 

■* Jli'pertnnu per hi ^tl^din ihllr Irthre prii att drlV Eiiithi jirero-rninnno, ibid., pp. 109 215. 

= Littrre di ^uhhni, in .item’ e Hmnn, 1.9 11915), pp. 241— ‘g.j.s. »> Tritiunenti di .nldnti. ibid., pp. 2-59 266. 

' I.ittrrr priintr d,ll' F.nitto mmniio nwntrmmte ■.enperte. ibid.. 21 (1918), 268. (Referred to by D Bvssi in 
fUr. di Fil.. 47 (1919), p ’292, note.) 

r.ib, ri (' i n, I iinnnbi did pnpiri. Milano, "Figli della Provvidenza,” 1918. Pp. .60. Rev. bv D. Bassi 

in JUi . di FiL. 46 |191S|, pp. 2s7 — 2ss, 

liiiniliiii id irhi diUn iinnW lulln liiiltn iirrrn di Aleh^nndrin, Same publishers, 

Athiiiiii inn. Pavia, 1917, p. 194.) 


1916. Pp. 26. (See 


avia , 


Ibin. m nintnun qiii,liiii,n,iiiii {In, iine.tiime ihd pane „rW niitirliitn). Pubbl. dell’ Atene e Roma, G. B. Par 
Milano. 1917. 

" r.n pnlithn ihi I.nnnmi nn.wli, i pnpiri nncn-rniii, in Fir. di Itnl., 1918, pp. 618—627. (Rev bv Bxssi in 

Jhi'. di rd- 47 (1919), pp. 292— ’296.) ■ w d.assi in 

" Ilnnihiiii ihir until iiitn. iii At.ii, r Ihnnn, ’20 |1917). pp. 94 109. 

1 • Itniini pnhhliu mlV Fpitt,, -/m-o-i, in 11, ml. H. I.t. Lnmh. d. Sr. r d.rtt., ryi ( 1919 ), pp. 297—661 

‘ m Jtuir r llumn. 21 (191.s|. ’240. See Itii di Fil., 47(1949), 

p. 292, note, n 7 /,, i „.t nf Li, imi in linmnii Jhiiipt, m Cln.-n.. Phil.. 11 (1916), pp. ’291—314. 


I'lnnr- nf i .ninin n nil Lire 1,1 J!,,iii I-hliipt. m Jnurn. nr Umn. Stud., 7 (1917), pp. 45—58. 
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imports, arranged in classes and by countries. 3. Foreigners living in Egypt (e-vcludiug those in military 
or government .service}. 4. Egyptians living abroad. 

W. ScHUis.vRT has published a \’ery interesting review of the papyrological evidence for the life of 
women in Graeco-Roman Egypt'; and also an article calling attention to the value of W. Wreszin.ski's 
Atlas :ur ulUig. K'lUunjesch. for a knowledge of Egyptian life, so useful to a papvrologist-'. 

P. JouGUET utilizes the new evidence of P. Ryl. n in an article correcting and supplementing his 17e 

E. Grosse has pmhlished a useful article on the military grades in the army of the fourth-sixth 
centuries, dealing with the various offices more or less in order of rank' ; and J. Lesijuier deals with the 
question to what extent and from what date marriage was permitted to Roman .soldiers-’. He concludes 
that from a.d. 197 the full civil marriage was allowed for all citizen soldiers. 

In the .sphere of religion, the most important single article is an elaborate discus.sion by Wilckes 
of the Greek monuments of the Dromos at Memphis'! This study, undertaken in connexion with his 
collection of Ptolemaic papyri, is mainly archaeological, but helps to reinforce the theory that Sarapis 
w’as not an importation from abroad but ‘•cine helleni.sti.sche Uinbildiing Jes Osiris-Apis von Memphis.'’ 
C. F. Lehii.xxJi’-H.xcpt, on the other hand, in an article published before Wilcken’s, bolds to the theory of 
Babylonian origin". 

Spiegelberg, from a text in Preisigke’s S.-B. (5827}, which mentions a shrine of ■^'oa-rafs- ( = “the two 
brothers”), explains* the Ugav Avo ’.xSeXi^or (sic) in P. O.xy. ii 254, 3 as a shrine, nut of the Dioscuri, as 
Grenfell and Hunt suggested, but of this Egyptian 'Sroavavs. G. Meal'tis holds" that the Graeco- Egyiitians 
identified the Nile with Oceaiius, and explains the exclamation 'siKtavi as an invocation of the river ‘‘en sa 
qualite de bieiifaitour, do nourricier et de pere." In an article mainly archaeological but using the 
evidence of papyri Th. Schreiber deals with the Egyptian elements in the Alexandrian cult of the dead'". 

G. Pfeilschrifter has published an article on the churches and monasteries of Oxyrliyncluis" ; and 
J. Offord has a note on the libellP-, 

Questions of currency are dealt with in two articles by J. G. Milxe. In one, on the Alexandrian 
coinage of the eighth year of Gallienus'-', he notes types and inscriptions and statistics of coins for various 
members of the Imperial Hou.se in five hoards, and from this evidence deduces the following conclusions : 
There was a complete break in the scheme of work of the Alexandrian mint in the eighth year. Alexandria 
was lost by Gallienus by the beginning of October, 2<)0, recovered a few months later, before the ninth year 
began, i.o. Aug. 29, 261. The Fayuui was perhaps held for Macrianiis and Quietus till the autumn of 261. 
The Thebaid was either never conquered by tliem or reverted to Gallienus earlier. The second article is 
on the complicated question of the Alexandrian mint m the reign of Diocletian". J. C. N.xber, in an 
article on methods of land measurement'-'', has some allusions to papyri. 

' Zli'r Frau iiii firieclii.'^fli-roinisfhcii Any^itfii, m Inti-niat. Jtuniit-'schr. f. IFb,-., Kunst tt. 'l'ei:hn., 10, pp. 1503 — 
1538. 

t AlUujyptisches Ansiliduniuixiiiaterinl Jlir die Vrkiindeii orieclti-ri-li-nhiiixi her Zeit, in Orient. Litei'iitur-.eitnny. 
19 (1916), cols. 1—9. 

" Sur ies inetropoies eyyptiennes a in fin dii iF sieeie <ipres d.-C. d'npri^ ies I'npyriu liylandx, in Ree. d. et. yr., 
30 (1917), pp. 294—328. 

■* Die Ranyordnuny der riiini.'Chtn Armee de.-f 4. — 6. Jniirhnndertx, m Kliv, 15 (1917). pp. 122 — 161. 

Le innriaye des .xoldnts roiiuiins, in Coinptex Rendiix de i'Aead. d. /«'< r.. 1917, pp. 2'27 — 236. 

" Die yrieeliUeiten Denkndiier i\nn Drijinox de.x Seriipeinnx ran Jlemplii-, indnhrlj. d. kais. deittxch. .4reli. Inxt.. 
32 (1917), pp. 149—203. 

’ Gesiehertes und Strittiyes, m. 4. Zuiii Sarapix-" Pruideni," in Kiio, 14 (1911). 

* Das lleiiiytiim der zieei Briider in Oryrhyneiiu^, in Zeit^ihr.f. ny. .'^pr., 1918, p. 140. 

" flKEAAE, in Rev. de Phil., 40 (1916), pp. 51—54. 

Die iiiiyptisehen F.iemente der .lle.raHdrini-.iliLii Tuteiijaieye, in Bidi. d. i. Sec. Arch. li'Aii.r.. X. S., 4 (1914-5), 
pp. 3—24. 

" O.iyrhynehas, Seine Kirehen ii. Klaxter, Ant Griind der Papiiriixfundeii, m Festyahe A. Knnpder, pp. 248 264. 

The Libeihti ar Cirtijicate of Payan Sairinre Dimunded by the Edict of Divius, in Ancient F.yypt, 1917, 
pp. 149—151. 

The Aie.randrian Coinaye of the Eiylith Year of Gaiiieiius. in Anehiit F.yypt. 1917, pp. 152 161. 

'■* The Oryanhation of the Aie.innidriaii Alint in the Reign of Dioehtian, in J. E. A.. 3 (1916), pp. 207 217. 

" Obsereationes de Jure Romano, rxi. De meii-unie ytiieiibus, in Mnenioxyne, X. ti , 46 (1918), pp. 113 126 

(to be continued). 
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K. Fr. W. Schmidt, in a series of .studies on Preisigke’s S.-B. deals with the [)ers(iiial naiue.s 
there occurring, making various proposals for revised re;iditigs. C'.vi.DERixi discusses again the vexed 
question of the correct form of the name of the iiou-commissioneJ officer Ahinnaeus-. He concludes tliat 
Kenyon was right in holding it to be AhinDcieiis, and .suggests that some of the ileviatioiis from this form 
may be due to the influence of the name ’Afuwds. 

Gr-vde>-witz suggest.s a new reading for P. Giss. 40, it 3— 4=; ami Raderm.vcher proposes for a 
letter among the Petrie papyri the supplement T[;;;xe\oc/ifi<oi']h citing in support of his suggestion 
a jmssage in the Hist. Laasiaca. He may be right; but it is somewhat dangemu.s to infer to an earlv 
Ptolemaic text from the Greek of the Byzantine period, whose penchont flji- the resuscitation of old or poetic 
forms is well-known. 


IVessely points out ’ that the view of Anton Chatzis that Ptolemaios Cheniios was not a mere 
swindler finds some support in a point of linguistic detail illustrated by papyrus usage. He also exjilains 
the Mord tui’pathmm filum' in Amm. Marcellinus by the KaXnairos., KaXTracrmov of magical papvri^. 
A. Bazzero jiublishes a note on the word /uK^oprijs', collecting the instances of its occurrence in its 
various forms both in literary works and in papyri, and .seeking to obtain from these far from explicit 
sources of information some idea as to the shape and character of the article of clothing so designated. 
P. Fiebig discusses the word ayyapeva and its derivatives as used in Hebrew and Aramaic sources*. 

In a study undertaken “chieflywith a view to getting light on the Xew Testament use of the 
article®,"' F. Eakin illustrate.s the u.sage in the papyri of the first and second century ; and in another'® 
which was originally intended as a footnote to the preceding but grew into a separate article, C. W. e' 
Hiller, using P. Gi'eiif. i, Aoik. ii, O.vp. i, n. points out, what Ueissmann and Moulton overlooked, that 
the article (agreeing of course with the name of the son) before the father's name occurs only when the 
son s name is in the genitive. He gives examples and .statistics, including cxoeption.s, 

M. LENCHAyiix DE Gcbernatis, with reference to P. Oxy. viii 1099 and PSI. i 21, disciis.ses the 
pronunciation of Latin at O.xyrhynchus in the fifth century, as indicated in those papvri". 

Th. Eeixach calls attention to two documents in P. Oxy. xii illustrating the commonne.ss of illiteracv 
in Egy])t'L 

Gardthausex has published two intere-stiiig articles on the notaries of Eo-ypt. In the first's q,-, 
the notarial subscriptions of Byzantine papyri, there is little that is new, but it is a useful conspectus 
of the subject. Gardthauseu, however, seems to have studied the documents rather superficiallv, and his 
article is not free from errors and mi.sooneepiions ; in particular it is misleading to clas.s the sublcription.s 
of public and private officials and collectors on receipts (e.g. p. 6) with the notarial subscriptions to 
contracts. I hey were, cloubtle.ss, m the matter of form, modelled on the latter : but there is surely a 
very essential difference between the signature added by the recipient of a payment in monev or kind to 
his receipt and the subscription by which a notary certifie•^ a contract drawn up iti his office. 

There is greater novelty in his other article", in which he collects evidence as to the use by notaries 
of mark.s and of shorthand as an additional i.recaution against forgery, and explain.s ,r,p«of o-^ai as usually 
havmg reference ‘ auf einen M ech.sel der Schrift, auf den Ubergang von den y.dppara zu den 
Ihis explanation is by no means beyond challenge, but it Is at least au interesting one, which calls for 


-480), Sept. 21, 


firiediiichen rrkundeii aus A.jyptn,. i, in D,rl. Phil. ]V,>ch.. 1918, May 18 (cols. 477 

- Ahinnacii.i — AMENXETi:, in Athtmu-um (Pavia), 5 (1917), pp, 44_.50 
® In Z. Sai-.-St., 36 (191.5), p, 42-5. 

P.trte i 30. 1 = Witkow.ski. Epiitulae prhatae yraeaie 1, in Rhein. Hitseum, N. F 

(1916), p. l-')4. 

® Odip-^eiis-Vtis, Stud. Pal. u. Pav 17)19171 n s ii ■z i • 

- xiAa,APTn^ • c, 7 1 ..1 P- Z« Ainmianu-, Man-ellinm 29, 1, ibid. 

M.\4>OPTH_, m Stiuh d. sc. pap.. 2 (1917), pp. 9.5—102. 

" 'Ayyapeiw. in Zdtsehr.f. d. mutest. WUs.. 1,8 (1917), pp. 64—72. 

® The Greek .Article in First and .Second Century Papyri, in .4i». .Tourn. of Phil., 37 (1916). pp. 333-340. 

Aote on the C se oj the ArUcle betore the Genitice of the Fathers Xaiue in Greek Papyri, ibid., pp. .341-348 
La Pronuncu, del Latino ad Ossirineo nel Seeolo V, in Rie. di Fil., 43 (191-5), pp. 448-453 
.Ipioposdela question de V Lnseiynement Primaire dans V Empire Romain, in Rev. d. et. anc., 19 (1917), p. 32. 

! ‘^”"1 J'. -f-'” Beitray :ur rrkiindenlehrc, in Stud. Pul. u. Pap.. 17 (1917), pp. 1 8 

Die ynechischen Ilandzeiehen, ibid., aiuotn'. 1 12 


71 


, p. 53. 
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further investigation ; and Gardthausen lias done a useful service in pointing out the need for closer 
attention to such minutiae than has been given by most editors of papyrus texts. Tlie.se .irticles are 
reviewed by \Y. Weinberger (very brief)* and F. Zl'cker-. 

H. I. Bell calls attention to the importance, for the difiicult problem of the reading of Byz.antine 
protocols, of a comparatively legible .specimen contained in the third volume of Jean Maspero's catalogue •, 
making some suggestions for readings and drawing certain general conclusion.s. 

The New Palaeographical Society has published facsimiles of three Oxyrhynchus paiiyrik viz. : An 
unpublisheii and unnurnliered MS. of Odyssey xi (.second century), P. Oxy. 1408, and P. Oxy. 1414. 

Grenfell contributeil to The Years Wori in Classical Studies for 1917 the report on papyri for 1916'“. 
In the first number of the revived Reriie Egyptuloglque reviews of English and of Italian papyrology 
respectively during the war are given by H. I. Bell® and P. de Francisci". A bibliography of Ancient 
History for 1918“, dealing specially with the Ancient East but with some references useful to the papyro- 
iogist is that by N. H. Baynes for the Historical Association’s Bulletin. 

Grenfell, in an interesting article, deals with the future prospects of Graeco-Eoman work iu Egypt’’; 
and* Calderini, in one which I have not Ijeen able to see, discusses the future of papyrology in Italy*". 
Calderini has also published an article of a popular kind** pleading the cause of papyrological studies in 
Italy, with special reference to the iMilan school and its publications. Lastly, reference must be made 
here to the projected publication at Milan, under the direction of C.alderini, of a new Egyptological 
journal to be called Aegyptas. 

Turning now to tho.se reviews not already referred to above, it will be best to take first those of 
publications of texts. P. Ryl. ii has been reviewed by Mitteis*'^, Lesquier'", and P. Collart *■*: P. Mon. i 
by Mitteis*" ; P. Hal. i (the Dikaiomata) by G. Glotz*® ; P. O.vy. x by K. Fr. W. Schmidt'", G. Fracca- 
ROLi*“, and J. SiTZLER***; PSI. Ill by P. Yiereck'-" and M'essei.y'-* : P. Land, iv by K. Fr. W. Schmidt-'-; 
P. Oradeawitz (Plaumann) by M. Gelzer-^; Preisigke’s S.-B. iii and iv by P. Yiereck^* ; and Minus’s 
edition of the two parchment deeds from Avroman referred to in my last Report yJ. E. A., 3, 1916, p. 135) 
by Mitteis'-". Preisigke’s Fachiairter is reviewed by M.Gelzer-®; the volume Aus dem Vi’erkstatt des 
Hijrsaah (see J. E. d., 3, p. 136) ly P. Yiereck-' and M’essely'-“; San Xicolcj’s Vereiii.m'e.^eii ii 1 by 
F. Poland-® ; Egon lYeiss’s Studien zii den roinische/i Reekisqaellen ("a work which I have not previously 
referred to but which, as it uses papyrological evidence, may be noticed here"®) by San Xicolo"* ; Can- 


* In Btrl. Phil. JJuch., 1918. Xov. 9. In lloch./. hi. Phil., 36 (1919). cols. lUl— lOJ. 

" The Greek Papyrus Protocol, in Juunt. of Hell. Stud., 1917, pp. -56 — 58. 

* New Pal. Soe., Series ii, pis. 76 — 78. ’’ Year’.-, Work, 1917, pp. 25 — 33. 

0 Enylish Papyroloyy during the War, P,. F.., 1 (1919), pp. 103 — 10-5. 

" Les Etudes pap yrologiques en Italic pendant la guerre, ibid., pp. 105 — 108. 

* In Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, 8 (1919). pp. 3 — 8. 

® The Future of Graeco-Buman U’orl- in Egypt, in E. A., 4 (1917), pp. 4 — 10. 

*“ Per V arvenire della papirologia in Italia (a discourse to the Scuola Papir. for 1918 — 1919). Milano, “ Figli 
della Prowidenza,” 1919. Pp. 19. Hev. by D. B.issi in Bir. di Fil., 47 (1919), pp. 292 — 293. 

** Papiri greci e libri italiani, in Xuora Antologiu, -53 (1918), pp. -57 — 63. 

*■* In d. Sar.-St., 37 (1916), pp. 317—324. *•' In ./ourn. d. Sac., N. S., 14 (1916), pp. -506—513. 

** In Bev. Egypt., N. S., 1 (1919), pp. 125—128. ** In Z. Sar.-St., 35 (1914), pp. 347—349. 

Le Droit .He.randrin, in Journ. d. ,Sar., N. S., 14 (1916). pp. 21 — 32 (this is rather a study of the document 
than a review proper). 

'I In G'utt. gel. Anzeigen. 178 (1916), pp. 390 — 411. *'' In Bir. di Fil., 43 (191-5), pp. 334 — 354. 

In Berl. Phil. B'och., 36 (1916), cols. 65—69. Ibid., 37 (1917), cols. .591—592. 

■•** In Zeitschr. nsterr. Gymn., 68, p. 59 ft'. (Mr Tod’s reference; the review is not accessible to me.) 

■- In Woch.f. klass. Phil., 33 (1916), cols. -505— 512, -579—587. 

23 In Berl. Phil. B'och., 36 (1916), cols. 9—11. '** Ibid., cols. 131—1:32. 

“ In Z. Sar.-St., 36 (191-5), pp. 425—429. In Berl. Phil. Wwlt., 36 (1916). cols. 241 -242. 

Ibid., cols. 1424 — 1427. 

In Deutsche Literaturzeit., 37 (1916), cols. 1942 — 1945. 

2® In Berl. Phil. Woch., 36 (1916), cols. 45—49. 

3’* Leipzig, Meiner, 1914. Pp. vUi + 1.55. 5Ik. 5. 

“* In Krit. Vierteljahrsschr. f. Ges. u. Bechtsir., 18, pp. 313 — 317. 
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tarelli’.-j Surie dd jjrvfvtti di Eyitto III Ly J. Maspeho* ; Maspero’s Ory. niHdniri: by il. Bksniku- ; \'aii 
Hoesen'.s Roman Cardi'e Writing by M. Prou-" ; v. Uruffel'K Pa^/gr. Stndien by illTTEi^^ ; aial Steiii- 
wenter'.s Vt-rsijnmitisvei-fakivn by P. Koschaker"’. 

Some pei’Miual notes have been coiitribiiteJ to thi> Journal from time' to time eluriiio the- war, but 
it may now be noted again that Wilckex has left Mimich for Berlin, his place at Munich being taken by 
Ottu. Korxemanx has gone to Breslau, Zulker to Tubingen, ('. H. Becker to Berlin, Preisigke and 
Sfiegelbehg to Heidelberg. The death roll, chiefly in direct consequence of the war, is a heavy one. 
Mahaffy, J. Maspero, Plaumann, Struck, O. Crusius, B. Kiel, A. Bauer, F. Blumenthal, K. Fitzler, 
G. Fraccaroli, G. Gentilli, A. Cosattini — it is a lamentable list, and papyrology will be the poorer for the 
lo.ss of .so much talent and high promise. 


I cannot conclude without expressing a thought which occurs naturally to the compiler or the re-ider 
of such a record as this. It is impossible to survey the list of references given above without realizing 
anew the international character of .science, the immense gain that comes from co-ojieratiou, theam- 
po.ssibility of a nationalist policy in the region of knowledge. To talk, as some have talked, of boycotts 
and exclusions is to threaten the very principle of .science, and this at a time when, in a world turning 
feverishly to the task of material reconstruction, the disinterested pursuit of knowledge is likelv even 
more than ot old to be suspect and open to challenge. If into the .spheres of art and science, those cities 
of refuge built by the mind of man for comfort and defence in a troubled worlil, a world now more than 
ever hopoles.s and unquiet, we import the feuds and petty animosities of practical life, we .shall indeed give 
proof tint we know not the things whicli belong unto our peace, 

* In Brr. il. ft. iir., (191.5), pp. 62 — 6-5. 

- In .roiini. (I. .Snr., X. S., 14 (1916), pp. 324—32.5. " Idd., pp. 91—93. 

In Z. Siir.-.'it., 37 (1916). pp. il-j—'dll. = ihUl., 36 (191.5), pp. 444—447. 


October, 1919. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

The reorganization of our Society, so far as its British Branch is concerned, is now an 
accomplished fact. The old Egypt Exploration Fund has become the Egypt Exploration 
Society, and all persons who belong to it now stand on an equal footing as Members. The 
Extraordinary General Meetings called in December to approve and confirm the necessary 
alterations in the Articles of Association revealed but little difference of opinion, our 
supporters being unanimous in their verdict that the proposed changes were rendered 
necessary by the new conditions arising out of the war. To reiterate once again the main 
points : membership involves the payment of an annual subscription of two guineas, with 
an entrance fee of one guinea, in return for which the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology is 
given gratis, together with full rights of voting, attendance at lectures and use of the 
Library ; and members are also entitled to purchase one copy of every new publication at 
33 per cent, discount. The sole objection raised at the Extraordinary Meetings was with 
reference to the Old Graeco-Roman Branch, certain subscribers to this having intimated that 
they were mainly interested in the admirable memoirs published by Professors Grenfell and 
Hunt, and that they would hardly be served by the substitution of the Journal. To meet 
the very legitimate claims of such persons it was arranged that members who so desired 
and who should intimate their preference beforehand could receive any Graeco-Roman 
Memoir issued during the j’ear in question in lieu of the Journal. It need scarcely be said 
that the Committee of the Society regard its Graeco-Roman work as of equal importance 
with its other activities, and have every desire to promote the interests of this field. Indeed, 
it is intended that the Journal should be the organ of our researches in this domain as 
much as of those whose studies lie in the older periods. No small part of the present issue 
is devoted to Mr H. I. Bell’s admirable Bibliography, and the July number will contain a 
highly important essay by Professor Rostovtzcff on the Foundation.s of Social and Economic 
Life in Egypt in Hellenistic times. 

All members of our Society will be pleased to hear of the appointment of our late 
Honorary Secretary, Mr H. R. Hall, to be Assistant-Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum. 3Ir Hall hail been absent from the Museum for 
several years engaged in military duties. In January 191(j he was transferred from the 
Military Information Section of the Press Bureau, where he had worked for a year with 
Professor Oman, to the Army as a Subaltern in the Intelligence Department. Mr Hall 
acted as an Intelligence Officer at G.H.Q., Home Forces and at the War Office until 
November 1918, being mentioned in despatches and promoted to be Captain in that year. 
He then left for the East on an archaeological mission for the British Museum, being- 
attached as Captain to the Political Service in Mesopotamia. Until May 1919 he acted 
as adviser to the Mesopotamian administration in archaeological matters, and carried out 
e.xcavations for the British Museum at Tell el-Mukayyar (C r " of the Chaldees ”), Tell Abu 
Shahrein (Eridu), and Tell el-Ma‘abed or Tell el-‘Obeid (as it is vulgarly called), a small 
site near Ur, previously unknown, which has yielded antiquities of the early Sumerian 
(Ur-Nina) period that are of great archaeological and artistic interest, but unhappih’ in a 
very bad state of preservation. These were described by Mr Hall in papers read to the 
Society of Anti(piaries on December 4 last and to the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental 
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Society on January 15, On Mr Hall’s retm-n to England in August last, after an archaeo- 
logical visit to Egvpt (Der el-Bahri) and Palestine during the suuiiuer, he resumed his 
duties as an official of the British Museum, and has recently rejoined the Executive 
Committee of the Egypt Exploration Society. 

We have to congratulate Mr T. Eric Peet on his election to the Brunner Professoi-ship 
of Egyptology in the Unir'ersity of Liverpool. His predecessor, Professor Newberry, on 
resigning the post, has accepted the title of Reader in Egyptian Art at the same Univer- 
sity. 

There is but little archaeological news of interest from Egyjrt. Professor Petrie and 
his party are excavating at Illahun, where they are reported to have found cemeteries of 
the Second and Third Dynasties, as well as valuable antiquities of the later periods. At 
Thebes, Mr Howard Carter and Lord Carnarvon are continuing their work in the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings, but with(nit much result hitherto. Mr and Mrs N. de G. 
Davies have resumed their exceedingly valuable copying work in the private tombs, the 
former on behalf of the Metropolitan Museum of New York, and the latter for the Theban 
Tombs Sei ies published under the auspices of our Society. Captain Engelbach has been 
appointed Inspector-General of Antiquities at Luxor. 

It is with much pleasure that we welcome the reappearance of the Recite Egyptu- 
logirpie, now edited jointly by MM. Alexandre Moret and Pierre Jouguet. The first part 
(fa.scicules 1 — 2) of the new series contains over 120 pages and a number of good collotype 
plates ; MM. Moret, Sottas, Lefebvre and others contribute articles on the older periods, 
while the Graeco-Roman branch is repre.sented by important articles due to MM. Jouguet, 
Vitelli, Roussel and Collart. The next volume of the Recueil de Travaux, henceforth to be 
(•dited by M. Chassinat, is being awaited with much interest. It is apparently to be 
printed in Cairo henceforth, while the Revue Egyptologique remains in the hands of 
E. Bertrand, at Chalon-sur-.Sadne. 

The lectures of the Society continue to attract large and enthusiastic audiences. On 
December 12 Professor Newberry discoursed on the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, while 
on .January 23 Profe.ssor Peet treated the subject of El-Amarna, the City of the Heretic 
King, and on February 20 Mr H. I. Bell read a paper on the Histoidcal Value of Greek 
Papyri. Our next lecturer will be M. Capart, of the Muste du Cinquantennaire at 
Brussels, whose address, on March 10, will deal with the Study of Egyptian Art. On 
April 23 we hope to hear Professor Peet again. 

The Asiatic RecRv, which is the new title of the old Asiatic Quarterly, now devotes 
considerable space to a section on archaeological work. Our Hon. Treasurer, Mr W. R. 
Dawson, has printed there a general account of the work of our Society, and has also given 
admirable resumes of the lectures on the Origin of the Alphabet and on the Tombs of the 
Kings of Thebes. 
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Bie Anaalen und die zeitUche Festleguuy des Alien Reiches der Agy ytischen Geschichte. By Ludwig 

Bohchaedt. Be’-lin: Belirend & Co., 1917. Pji. 64. Eight plate.-^ and 10 figures in the text. 

This i.s a publication of the first importance to the Egyptologi.st, for, if Borehardt’s premises and the 
soundne.s.s of his method be granted, the chronology of the Old Kingdom is fixed once and for all. The 
author believes that the Palermo Stone and the new Cairo fragment.s of the same or similar annals contain 
entries which enable us not only to date within very close limits the early Dynasties, but also to reconstruct 
the form and arrangement of the complete stone or stones. 

He begins by showing, so conclusively that it will probably never be questioned, that the year-spaces 
on the stones represent not regnal but calendar years. His next step is to examine the position of the 
entries of the height of the Nile in those calendar years in which there wa.s a change of reign. Xow in 
each of such years, of which there are two on the recto and two on the verso, the engraver has recordeil for 
us the number of months and days of that calendar year during which the old king reigned and the 
number of months and days which his .succes.sor reigned. In three oases out of the four, two year-spaces 
of the ordinary size appear to have been allotted to this divided year and the number of months and days 
reigned by the two kings respectively recorded in the two .spaces. In the fourth case {recto. Register 5) 
a single year-space has been divided into two by a vertical line and the expected month and day entry in 
the second half is omitted. Now in each of the.se four cases the Nile height is given underneath the 
second of the two spaces into which the one year is divided. Borchardt concludes that in each case the 
moment of high Nile, at which of course the measurement was taken, fell in the second, i.e. the new king’s 
portion of the year. Taking now the particular case of the change of reign on verso, Register 4, it would 
follow that in this year the Nile reached its height during the last -2 months and 7 days of the Egyptian 
calendar year. Now we know by modern observations the limits within which the date of high Nile varies, 
and, by combining this with our knowledge of the shift of the Egyptian civil calendar as against the 
Sothic year, Borchardt finds the actual date of the year in que.stion, which is the incomplete first year of 
the reign of Neferirkere^, to lie between the inner limits 3120 and 3460 b.c., or, .supposing the high Nile to 
have been abnormally early or late, between the outer limits 3020 and 35.50 b.c. The other three years of 
regnal change are less suitable for Borchardt’s purpose. They give similar but much wider limits for 
three earlier reigns, the sole value of which is that they do not contradict the dates obtained for the 
acce.ssion of NeferirkercL 

This sort of mathematical reasoning is very attractive, especially perhaps to those who are least 
mathematical. But there are at lea.st two criticisms to lie made. In the first place Borchardt’s high Nile 
dates are ba.sed on no more than 32 observation.s, all lying between 1798 and 1888. In these 32 years the 
earliest high Nile fell on Aug. 25th (Gregorian,' and the latest on Oct. 27th. Is it not a little dangerous 
to infer from so few data taken from a single century that the high Nile of a particular year five thousand 
years previously must have fallen within the same limits I The year in question might have lieen 
extremely abnormal, or the dates of high Nile may vary in large cycles of which, owing to lack of sufficient 
observations, we have no idea. 

In the second place, i.s Borchardt justified in assuming that becau.se the Nile entry is placed under the 
second or later portion of the broken year therefore the day of high Nile actually fell within that second 
portion ? Is it not perhaps more than a coincidence that in each of the four cases before us the entry is 
placed ill the second half of the year ? In other words, may there not have been special reasons which 
led to the recording of the Nile height in the second portion of the year-space irre.spective of the date of 
high Nile ? Let us examine the four cases in detail in the light of this pos.sibility. In Register 2 of the 
recto there is great doubt, as Borchardt himself sees, with regard to the manner in which the broken year 
is treated. The months and days in the two spaces do not add up to a whole year, and if we suppose a 
kingless period betw’een, which was not recorded, may we not imagine that if the high Nile fell in this 
(which doubtless for political reasons was omitted) the entry of its height was pushed on into the new 

•Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vt. 
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king’s portion of the space I In Register 5 of the recto, where the change of reign is al)noriually tre;ited, 
and where the old king’s space is very much restricted, is it not a possibility that mere considerations of 
space may have dictated the entering of the Xile height under the second part of the year ? The case of 
Register 1 of the rerso must again give us pause. The earlier (i.e. the old king’s ,i portion (jf the divided 
year is aiipareutly empty except for the entry “[4 months] 24 days.” As no events are recorded for this 
last incomplete year of the old king, would it be strange if, even though the high Nile fell within his reign, 
the entry of its height were pushed forward into his successor's portion ? The fourth case, that of 
Register 4 of the cerso, is also suspect. Here the entry 9 months 28 days ” is crowded into the space 
allotted to the “Year of the sixth (1) time of numbering” in such a way that it overflows into the space 
usually reserved for Nile heights. It may well be that these 9 months and 28 days are not a part of the 
year of the sixth time of numbering at aU but represent the old king’s portion of the following year, which 
the engraver had omitted in laying out the fields and had to insert in this clumsy wav'. If this is the 
case considerations of space alone would suffice to push on the Xile entry into the following field, the first 
incomplete year of Xeferirkeref. I do not insist on this ; I am only concerned to show on what an unstable 
basis Borchardt’s assumption rests. What is in any case clear is that great uncertainty exists regarding 
the annalist’s method of arranging these years of regnal change, and that there are certain considerations 
which may in particular cases have suggested or even compelled the reservation of the Xile height for the 
second portion of the year, even though the high Xile fell in the first ? Xote above all that in three cases 
at least no events whatever are recorded in the first part, of the year, even when this is the longer portion. 
From this we might infer that the broken year was much more closely connected in the Egyptian mind 
with the new king, and in this ca.se what more natural than that the Xile entry should be made under his 
portion, even though the high Xile was aReady over when he ascended the throne i The four changes of 
reign which seem to be recorded on the large Cairo fragment would probably enable this point to be 
settled one way or the other, but it is impo.ssible to decide details of this nature until the fragment is 
ade(ptately published. However this may be, in the light of the very various treatment given to the years 
of change of rule on both fragments, Borchardt’s assumption, on which, be it noted, the whole of his dating 
is ba.sed, is a temerarious one, and mu.st remain no more than an assumption. 

Having fixed the date of the accession of Xeferirkere^ the author proceed.s to reckon back to the date 
of Menes. To do this he mu.st establish the length of the Dynasties preceding the Fifth, and this he does 
by attempting a reconstruction of the whole stone or stones. His method is as follows. In the five 


uppermost horizontal registers of the Palermo fragment the vertical year-fields in each register are virtually 
of constant breadth, so that if we lay an accurate drawing of the fragment in the middle of a long .strip of 
diviwing paper we can go on theoretically producing the fields of these five registers in both directions. If 
each register was, on the stone, evenly divided from end to end there will come a point at each end of our 
drawing where the vortical liue.s separating the fields in each register will lie all five in the same vertical 
straight line. These two vertical lines, one at each end, will mark the limits of the stone, or, to be more 
exact, of the entries on it. This })rocess Borchardt has, with every conceivable precaution to ensure 
accuracy of drawing, applied to the Palermo fragment. As his point of departure he takes a zero vertical 
line roughly down the middle of the fragment and he finds that the desired coincidences occur on the 
right at a point which i.s 8.5 year-fields of Regi.ster 1 distant from the zero-line and on the left at a point 
61 year-fields distant from the zero-line. This gives for Register 1 a total of 146 year-tield.s, for Register 2 
112 year-fields and so on. In other words it determines the length of the stone and enables far-reaching 
cnnclusmns to Vie drawn with regard to lengths of reigns and Dynasties both on the recto and the cerso. 


In theory this is admirable, and no one who reads Borchardt’s volume will doubt that the carrying 
out of the drawing left ni.,thing to be de.sired fr.jm the point of view of accuracy. But instead of allowing 
ourselves to be carried away by the ingenuity of the process and the meticulous accuracy of the per° 
formance we must ask ourselves seriously whether its basis is sound. In other words, are the assumptions 
made justifiable and is the necessary accuracy obtainable? 


Firstly as regards the a-ssumptions made. They are three, fir.st that the fields 
breadth throughout each horizontal register, .secondly that each register ran the whole 


remain of constant 
length of the stone. 


' I am well aware that on thi-, hypothesis we diould expect to find a Xile entrr under the year of the sixth 
numbering, I nfortunately we cannot test the point, for the entry, if it existed, would have lain too far to the 
right to have been preseiwed on the fragment. The two vertical strokes shown in Schafer’s copy in the Nile space 
are aocidental. ^ 
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and thirdly that the first and last fields in each register wei-e complete ones. The first assumption may 
be considered very reasonable, but at the stime time it remains an assumption, and if it be true that the 
Palermo and Cairo fragments belong to one and the same stone it is obviously incorrect, for the fields in 
Register 1 on the two fragments difter sensibly. 

The second as.sumption Borchardt attempts to justify in a very ingenious manner. He points out 
that given five registers, the breadths of their re.spective fields, and the po.sition of at least one field in each 
register, the probability of a coincidence of five vertical lines .such as that described above is extremely 
small, and the chance of two .such coincidences, one on each side of the original fragment, still smaller. 
He therefore argues that if our drawing give.s a “unique solution” for these points of coincidence it will 
prove the correctness of the assumption that all the registers were of the same length and ran the whole 
length of the stone, it being inconceivable that coincidences so improbable should occur otherwise than by 
design. Now in the realm of pure mathematics this argument would l)e cogent. It is obvious that if any 
one of the five fixed field-breadths is incommensurate with any other there is no solution, and the chance 
of a coincidence is nil. But unfortunately for this reasoning we happen to be here in the very empirical 
world of drawing based on quite uncertain data. What Borchardt’s drawings give us are not exact 
coincidences but only roughly approximate ones, the chance of which occurring within the very generous 
limits allowed to himself by Borchardt, so far from being infinitely small, is very considerable. 

In any ease the drawing does not give a unique solution. Eight fields of Register 1 from the right of 
the zero line in the reconstruction of tbe Palermo fragment occure a coincidence of the hve lines which is 
decidedly clo.ser than either of those at the ends of the registers. A glance at the title-hand of Register 3 
will show that the stone did not end at the point in question, and Borchardt therefore dismisse.s the 
coincidence with the remark that it is an error due to inaccuracy of material. But surely he must either 
accept the evidence of his drawing in all cases or else in none. He is not at liberty to accept it when it 
suits his purpose and reject it when it does not. In any case is not an admission of an error of this 
nature fatal to the whole fabric of his system ? 

Since then the coincidences, being not exact hut merely approximate, are in no way improbable, and 
since the solution given by the drawing is not unique, we cannot regard as justified the original assumption 
that the registers were all of the same length. This assumption is particularly dangerous in the case of 
Register 1, which contains, as far as we know, merely king-names. It is by no means impossible that 
these did not extend the whole length of the stone, or that some irregularity occurred in this confused 
catalogue of Kings of Upper Egypt, Kings of Lower Egypt and Kings of United Egypt. 

As for the third assumption it seems not impossible that, supposing (as Borchardt does) that the end 
of each register marked the end of a reign, the incomplete last year was given a narrower space, just as 
Borchardt himself is compelled to admit for the verso. To sum up it may be said that to assume the 
complete regularity of a monument of which we po.sse.ss not more than a tenth (on Borchardt 's hypothe.sis\ 
and that tenth showing great diversity in the treatment of critical years, and to base the chronology of 
long periods on this assumption, is un.scieutific. 

And now to discuss the question of accuracy. Borchardt’s drawing has for its basis a photulitho- 
gi-aphic reproduction of a squeeze of the Palermo fragment made in 18(15. Those who are in the habit of 
using squeezes will have remarked the very objectionable habit which even the best -squeeze paper has of 
shrinking unevenly in the drying. Dr Gardiner and my.self met with some astonishing examples of this 
when dealing with the Sinai squeezes in the British Museum and comparing them with tracings and 
photographs of the originals. I do not believe that a squeeze can ever be a reliable basis for a piece of 
delicately accurate mathematical drawing, still le.ss a photographic reproduction of a squeeze, where the 
slightest error of parallelism in the planes of original and camera would produce faults unnoticeable to the 
naked eye but considerable enough, when multiplied as in Borchardt's process, to cause disaster. Moreover 
Borchardt himself admits that the breadth of field adopted in the drawing is only an average given bv 
adding the slightly varying breadths of the surviving fields in any register and dividing by their number. 
Here there seems to be a possibility of very considerable error. Admitting the skill of the Egyptian in 
measurement, admitting that he laid out his year-fields by subdividing whole registers at a time, I cannot 
agree that the average of 14 fields is certain to give a sufficiently accurate figure to work on in a register 
of 163 fields, as is assumed in the ca.se of Register 4. 

The author next proceeds to apply the same method to the largest Cairo fragment, which, he believes, 
belongs to a different stone from the Palermo fragment. This stone he finds to have contained 184 fields 

20-2 
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in Register 1, 112 in Register 2 (the same immber as in the I’aleruio .stone; and .so on. Here again the 
same assumptions are made. The materials used are perhaps les.s open to critieisui, Gautiiier's plates, 
which are photographic reproductions from the original, having been emplo\ed. The possibility of lack of 
parallelism between surface and camera might again l>c a source of error, though Borchardt elaim.s th.it 
he can see no sign of this. As in the previous ca.se the held hreadths taken m the drawing are a\-erages 
from the surviving fields as measured on the reproduction. But our belief in these receive' a rude shock 
when we test with the dividers the fields of Regi.ster 3, and when we e.vamine in the footnote to page 24 
the measurements of Register 4 given hy Daressy and seen by Borchardt after his work was completeil; 
in this register there are 12 fields of breadth 14-7 mm. and 2 of 14'9 mm. If varfttioiis such as the.se are 
liossihle then almost anything is possible except the attainment of accurate result.s. 

It has already been noted that Borchardt denies that the Palermo and the largest Cairo fragments 
belong to the same stone. It is obvioii.sly vital to him to do so in view of the facts that the field-breadths 
in the topmost register are difierent and that his drawing proces.s gives ditlerent results in everv register 
of the two stones except the second. In view of the fact that several writers who admit the existence of 
more than one table of annals consider the Palermo and the largest of the Cairo fragments to be part of a 
single tablet .see especially Gauthier iu his puldicatiou of the new fragment, Gardiner in this Jour if il, iii, 
Pli. 143 ffi, and Petrie in Ancknt 1916, pp. 114 fF.,; it is interesting to .see what reasons Borchardt 

adduces for his belief, apart from the result.s of his calculations. In the first place the thickness 
of the largest Cairo fragment is given by Gauthier as 60-62 mm., while that of the Palermo fragment is 
cpioted by Pellegrini as 65 mm. As the two piece.s on Gauthier’s own admi.s.sion lav no further than 
240 mm. apart Borchardt finds it hard to believe that such a variation could occur in a single .stone. 
Surely this is indecisive. The variation of Gauthier’s figure, whatever it may mean, shows that the Cairo 
fragment is in itself of considerable irregularity, and it is obvious that a stone which can varv in thickness 
2 mm. iu ,i maximum length of 260 might vary another 3 nun. in the next 240. In any case more 
numerous and very accurate measurements will have to be taken on both stones before the ar'i-ument from 
their thickness can ho used one way or the other. The same applies to Borchardt’s compari.soiis of the 
distances apart of the horizont.d divisions on the two .stoue.s. These distances we do indeed expect to find 
fairly constant throughout the tablet, but I tonfe.ss that the small differences shown by Borchardt's table 
•seem to me by no means incompatible with the theory that the two fragments belong to a .single tablet b 
The hreadths of the fields m corresponding regi.sters of the two fragments coincide verv closelv in three 
registers, but dift'er slightly in Register 4 .where we have already .seen traces of irregularity) and” consider- 
ably in Register 1. Those ditferoncos in tield-hreadth seem to me to prove nothing for him who approaches 
the question with an open mind, hut naturally for the author whose whole theory is based on the existence 
of scrupulous regularity in the vertical .spacing they can only indicate the existence of two .separate stone, s. 
With roganl to the ditferences of drawing indicated by Borcli.irdt between the two fragments I can only 
■say that any aUempt to reproduce the exact forms of signs from the plates of Gauthier’s publication seems 
to me wa.'te of time. 


But we must imw follow Borchardt in his attempt to fix the date of ileues from his reconstruction of 
the Annals. Assuming that on lioth .stones the first two Dynastie.s occupied the whole of Registers 2-5 
he obt.uiis a length of 544 years mi both stone.s for the two Dynasties combined. Here we are°still in"the 
realm ot imithem.itics. But now we are suddenly tr.insported to the region of the wildest uuesswork 
For the lengths of the Third and Fourth l)yna.sties Wanetho's figures of 214 and 274 rvariant^277 1 years 
respeetiveh are tir't taken. It is then .'iiggested that the length of the Fourth Dyna.stv can be romdilv 
guiged by comparing the .imount of ma.sonry contained in its pyramids with that known to have lieenlaid 
by bahure iii hi' pyramid at Ahu'ir in between 10 and 15 years, and the re.sult obtained is that the 
Dyna'ty e,m hardly have lasted much less than 300 year.s. Readers must form their own conclusions as 
the 1 alue ot this kind of reasoning. It lead.s Borchardt to declare Manetho's figures for the Third and 
Inu.th Dynasties not impn.bahk, but before acccptiug them he reduces them iu the same i.roportion in 
win. h Manethos fagurc' for the tir.st two Dynasties must he reduced iu order to agree with tlie 544 years 
ot the reconstructed aimais, the result for the two later Dyna.sties combined being 47« vears We now 
baxe a ot-il of 02 l years tor the hr.st tour Dynasties, and, adding on 25 years for the reign of Userkaf we 
reach the gr.uid total of roughly 1050 years from ilenes to the acce.ssion of XeterirkerGC, a date alreldy 

> In the ca'C of the Cairo tra^ment these vary quite considerably within the limit.s of the fragment itself as 
can i.c demon-tnited liy the u-e ot the dividei' on Gauthiet'' plate'. 
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found by Borchardt to lie between 3020 and 3550 B.c. or, adopting the inner limits, between 3120 and 
34C0 B.c. This give.s for Menes the outer limits 4070 to 4600 with inner limits 4170 to 4510. 

Here the author find.s himself confronted with a serious difficulty. He requires over 1000 years for 
his first five Dynasties. Yet a well-known pa.ssage in the Turin Papyrus of Kings (Fragments 43-47 
and 61-63) has been interpreted by Eduard Meyer (and his intei-pretation has been accepted by manyj to 
mean that from Menes to the end of the Vlllth Dvmasty repre.sents a jteriod of oidy 955 years. In order 
to escape from this difficulty Borchardt attempts to show that Meyer has misinterpreted the pa.ssage, and 
that in effect the 955 years do not refer to this period at all. Both Borchardt's transcription of the 
hieratic (p. 43) and his rendering of the passage as transcribed seem to me to be open to serious criticism. 
In line 2 of his text the sign before the numeral 181 does not in his tracing of the hieratic look like 
and de.spite his footnote “ Sicher nicht Rest von rnp-t " one is inclined to suspect that what was 

meant was, after all, 1 . This seems to me clear from the beginning of the next line, where there is no 

to 

room for the years which on Borchardt’s supposition must have stood there. Note moreover that the 
sign is generally (not invariably) rubricised in this papyrus, while the sign before 181 is black. In 

line 5 there is still more certainly an erroi', with the correction of which Borchardt’s whole theory of the 
passage falls to the ground. At the beginning of the line, as Gardiner points out to nie in a letter, the 


sign transcribed by Borchardt as ^JL.^ with a footnote “ Nicht Rest von dmd ” can on the evidence of 
Borchardt’s owm tracing hardly be anything but dmd; there seems no objection on the grounds of form, 
for since the hieratic form of iu this papyrus is identical with that of ■<cr> except for the addition 
of a dot which the tearing of the papyrus has here removed we are just as much entitled to read a.s 
Borchardt is to read, a.s he actually does, c:>, and the fact that the sign is rubricised is quite sufficient 
to turn the balance in our favour. 

His translation of the passage presents difficulties. Thus the “x years, 6 months and 3 days'’ of 
line 3 are by him cut off from what precedes and refer to nothing, though the sense is restored at once by 
rci 

the substitution j q ^ urthermore to take line 5 as a separate sentence introduced by 

the preposition c — (bis zu) is to postulate a crudity of expression impossible even in so terse a document 
as the Turin Papyrus. Surely a much simpler solution is to admit the obvious parallel between lines 2-3 
middle, and lines 3 middle to 5 end. The first lines give the totals of years etc. for the particular group 
of kings just detailed, which we may paraphrase as follows: “[Summing up]; kings (of such and such a 

house) [total] 181 years 6 months 3 days; kingless years 6; total [187 years 6 months 3 days].” 

The second passage combines these figures with pi'evious totals and runs : “ Kings [since] Menes, their 

kingdoms and years and the kingless years [94]9 years 15 days ; kingless years 6; total 955 years 

15(1) days.” This view of the passage may be wrong; it is not my busine.ss here to attempt to translate 
the papyrus, but it will at least be agreed that this gives a more natural and satisfactory rendering than 
that of Borchardt. It does at least show that there is no comi)ulsion to suppose the 955 years to refer to 
anything other than the period from Menes up to the end of the Dynasty last detailed. 

Having thus with very doubtful .success combated the difficulties to his .system raised by the Turin 
Papyrus, Borchardt returns to the chronology of the fir.st Dynasties. He notes that the Palermo fragment 

record.s in the 8th or 9th vear of Zer-Ity a “ fimt occasion of the fe.stival of .” The name of this 

festival he renders first “ Ewigkeitsfest and later, following Sethe, '• Zeitordnung.” Now a second 
occa.sion of this festival occurs in redo, Register 3 of the same fragment in a year which in Borchardt’s 
reconstruction is exactly 120 years later than the first. Further, in rerso, Register 4 occur.s the entry, in 
a year which his reconstruction fixes 280 years after the first occasion mentioned above, of a festival called 


was celebrated on each t)ccasi(>n when 

the shift of the Egyptian civil year as against the Sothic year amounted to a month, i.e. every 120 years. 
The first celeViration would therefore fall just 120 years after the establishment of the Egyptian calendar, 
which we know to have fallen in about 4240 B.c.. (Borchardt gives reasons for supposing the exact year to 
have been 4242 B.c.j. Thus this 8th or 9th year of Zer was 4236 b.c., and reckoning back iu the recon- 
structed annals to the beginning of the register we get 4186, with a possible error of 2 years, for the 


Borchardt argues that the festival of 
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fallinsj 400 \-ears after the e^tuhli.shment of the 


necessiiin of Menes. The festival' of years after the estuhlishment of the 

calendar, would eelehrate the fact that the civil year had now .shifted 100 days. 

It would be ungracious to make here the numeroiLs criticisms which at once suggest them.selves in 
connection with the detail of thi.s argiimeut, for the author himself has stated them most c.indidly, though 
he override.s them. His readers must judge for themselves. It i.s certainly an odd coincidence that in hi.s 
reconstruction these three festivals fall at intervals which can lie so easily connected with the periods of 
shift in the calendar. The names of the fe.stivals appear to me to form a very weak sujjport to the 

author's theorv. If lUf here has its later sense of “eteruitv" it is liard to see why .such a name should 

be given to a festival marking a shift of a month in the calendar; on the other hand the rendering 
‘‘ Zeitordnung- ” is, as Sethe himself would probably admit, quite hypothetical. Still further, to give the 

name — Zeitordnung der Gottin iXekhbet” to a festival celebrating 

tlie fact that the c.ileudar, .so far from having l>ecome ‘'riehtig''' had become wrong to the extent of no less 
than lOO days is nothing but a delightful hicus o non hicendo. 

In the above an attempt has been made to limit di.scussion to the main lines of Boi’chardt’s treatment 
of his subject and to show how weak some of these are and how unstable are the foundations on which he 
rest.s the whole of early Egyptian chronology. At the same time there are many other points in the 
detail of the work which invite criticism. For instance Plate 3 is a jiroduction which mu.st he repugnant 
t'l any .scientific mind. It combines in a single recoiustruetion two fragments which the author 
himself iusi.sts belong to separate stones with regi.sters slightly differently arranged. The result is that 
the Palermo fragment is here shown witli its year-fields incorrectly placed. In the same Plate a single 
title-band is in several cases drawn m over the centre of the total space occupied in the reconstruction by 
jiairs of kings whose reigns the author is uuahlc to separate. Thi.s gives a very incorrect idea of the 
arrangement of the stone and would have been (.letter omitted. In the third Register of the Cairo 
fragment in this Plate the complete reign of (.letween 8 and 9 years is given without query to Semerkhet. 
This is based merely ou Ma.'[iero's statement that the damaged Horus-natne con,sisted of three vertical 

signs which Boivhardt would read Oardiner has already di.sprovod this reading by pointing out 

th.it at this date the sign cannot be written vertically. It is difficult to trace any vestige of the sign 

^ which both P.orchardt ami Petrie claim to see in the eartoucheC Thi.s error alone would throw out 

t!io recoii.structioii of Register 3. Is it, niurcaner, certain that the First Dynasty ended at the end of 
Register 3 ' Is it not overliold to suppo.se tliat Zer hail oidy one predece.ssor in the Dynasty >. And in 
any c.ise does a detailed year-by-year reconstruction such as that of Plate 3, which in the present state of 
our knowledge must he almost pure gfiesswork, .serve any useful purpose '( Similarly in Plates 1 and 2 is 
there any value in a reconstruction of the rerso haseil on the as.sumption of constant year-fields within 
each registei', in view of the fact that widely variable fields are already found in the Fourth Dynasty 
records of the redo 

It is tou early as yet to .say what verdict schoki-s in general are likely to pass on Borchardt’s iiigenion.s 
and admiiMbly handled study. Reg.irdin.g it from the purely mathematical point of \iew one can onlv 
regret that the author should have erected so immense an edifice without waiting at lea.st until measure- 
ments of the nece.s.s.uy accuracy could be taken on both fragments of the stone or stones, their material 
compared, and an adequate philological study of the Cairo fragment made. 

T. Eric Peet. 


> On p. .32. if I unilci.stanil Imn lightl.v. Borclianlt wishe.s to take V 37 as a determinative of time (cf. his 

tuuisUitiou ••Zeitoidnung"). If this i-. .0 deteiminatiie (we expect the 

hoat) and may be an e\eiit and nut a festival at all. 

Liicau and Gauthier both laiied to find it on the stone itself. See Gauthiei’j p. 42. 
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A GLASS CHALICE OF TUTHMOSIS III 


By PERCY E. NEWBERRY, U.A. 

The glass chalice bearing the prenonien of Tuthmosis III figured Plate XVI, below', 
was bought about the year 1825 by an English archaeologist, Edward Dodwell, F.S.A., who 
was then living in Rome and forming the well-known collection of Egyptian, Greek and 
Etruscan antiquities which, some years after his death in 1832, passed into the possession 
of Munich and is now preserved in the Antiquarium of that city. In a catalogue^ of the 
collection printed at Rome in 1837, the chalice is thus described : “ Calice di smalto 
turchino^ chiaro con ornamenti gialli e turchinoscuri ; sul corpo v’ e il cartello del 
Thutmose lY [s’fc] della dinastia XYIII (a. 0.4 e un quart, dia. 0.3).” It will be noticed 
that the chalice is here called “smalto” (enamel), and in the last “Guide”' to the Anti- 
quarium it is said to he of “ faience.” It is, however, of glass, and glass of a kind that was 
much prized in Upper Egypt from the Eighteenth to the Twenty-first Dynasty. 

About fifty perfect, or nearly perfect, examples of this type of glass are known, and I 
have seen and noted fragments of at least two hundred and fifty broken ones. A certain 
number of specimens are dated by the names of the kings for whom they were made being 
worked into, or cut on, the glass. Besides the Dodwell chalice mentioned above there is a 
bottle in the British Museum’ of opaque turquoise blue glass with ornamentation in yellow, 
which bears the prenomen of Tuthmosis III. A dozen pieces bear the names of 
Amenophis II Amenophis III’ and Akhenaton*. The date of other specimens or fragments 
can be determined from their provenance. In the tomb of Maherpre, which dates from the 
reign of Tuthmosis III, was found a bottle'' of dark blue glass with ornamentation in green, 

' The Plate is reproduced from a drawing made by Dodwell in 1825 or 1826. This drawing is pre- 
served among the Dodwell Paper.s in the il,inuscript Department of the British Museum [Add. 3.1,958, 
f. 43). 

- A^utice sur le niuaee Dodwell et catuloyue nttionue des ohjeU qu'd eoHtie/it, Rome, 1837. This catalogue 
was written by Dr Braun and contains an introduction by Bunsen. 

' Von BIS.STNG [Bev. Arch., Vol. xi, p. 213) says that it i.s of “verditre^ glass and that the decoration 
was in “jaunes et noirs,” but the chalice is discoloured. The body glass wa.s originally blue and the 
ornamentation yellow and dark blue, as it is correctly described in the catalogue of 1837. The chalice is 
figured in colour by Roskllini, Moh. Cicdl, PI. LXIlb and a photograph of it is given by Kisa, Das Glas 
ira Alterhim, 1908, Vol. i, p. 17. 

■* Christ-Dyroff, Ftihrer durch das Antiqaa na ui, p. 11/, no. 630. 

•' Figured in Wilkinson, Manners and Cn.stonu of the Ancient Egyptians (ed. Birch i, 5 ol. ii, p. 140, 
no. 382. 

iSoiiie of these pieces are figured by Daressy, Eoi/dles de la vallee des RotSj in the tat. gen. of the 
Cairo Museum, nos. 24753, 24794 and 24804. Other examples nos. 24798, 24800-2 and 24816 are described 
in the Catalogue. I secured at Thebes two pieces, pirobably from the tomb of the king, with the pre- 
nomeu of Amenophis II worked into the gla.ss. 

' From notes of fragments in dealer's hands. 

' Petrie, Tell el Amarna, PI. XIII. 

■' Daressy, o / j . eit., no. 24059. 

.louru. of Egypt. Arch, vi. 
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white aiifl yellow. Fragments of a large number of vase.s of different forms, and of cups, 
dishes and bracelets of similar glas.s were discovered in the tombs of Amenophis IP and 
Tuthmosis IV-. Pieces of at least a hundred vases and scores of amulets, ear-rings and 
broken bracelets have been brought to light among the ruins of the palace of Amenophis III 
at Thebes'; and nearby was di-scovereel the earliest known glass tactorv, in which were 
founil small crucibles containing dark blue gla.ss and a ijuantity of different coloured rods 
of the .same materials Three or four similar factories of the time of Akhenaton w'ere found 
at El-Amarna’, and hundreds of fragments of vases, bracelets, ear-rings and amulets have 
been collected in the ruins of Akhetaton'®. A perfect bottle of the time of Amenophis III y 
another bottle that can be dated to the reign of Tutankhamun-, and a bow l and several 
bottles of the reign of Ramesses II", have all been found in tombs at Gurob. At Lisht'*' 
there were extensive factories of this glass dating from the Twentieth Dynasty, and the site 
of another factory of about the same date wms shown to me by Arabs on the east bank of 
the Aile a short distance south of Menshiyeh“. To the Twenty-first Dynasty belong the 
famous cups of Nesikhonsn in the Cairo Museum'-. 

A considerable number of similar glass vases have also been found outside Egypt, 
in Cyprus and other places of the Mediterranean. Fine examples were obtained from the 
tombs of Enkomi and Curium, and these are undoubtedly the work of Egyptian craftsmen 
of the period between 1450 and 1200 B.c. A very remarkable cup is recorded from Curium 
(tomb Xo. 89). This is figured in MuRR.tY, Excavations in Cyprus, p. 69, fig. 99. It has 
a high tapering bowl and foot, and is decorated in a calyx-pattern of alternating blue and 
yellow opaque glass with dark brown Vandyke pattern round the top. The pomegranate- 
shaped vases from Enkomi {op. cit, p. 34, X'o. 1218 and p. 35, X'os. 1052, 1053, 1056) are 
precisely similar to specimens found in Egypt that appear to be not later than the Eighteenth 
Ilynasty. In the tomb where the.se pomegranate-shaped vases were found were also 
unearthed a green faience bowl of Egyptian manufacture and an arragonite (?) vase {op. cit., 


‘ Daresby, ojj. cit.. nu^. 24753—24838. A gla.i.s vase is figured in the tomb of Re^ at Thebe.s (no. 72 of 
(I.YRDIXER and t\EiG.vr.i., Tniiogrufihlcal Vutalnyue^ .see Leps., TJenkm., Part in, PL 62. 

Carter ,ui<l Newberry, Torah of Thoutraosii IV, pp. 13.5—142. with PI. XXVII. 

■ A small sene.'- ot tnignients i.s in the \ ictoria and Albei-t Museum. South Ken.sington. Larger .series 
.ire in the Arnhor-.t and my own collection. In Dayi.s and Newberry’s Tomb of loiiiya and Toxdyou, 
I’l, XXVn, are tigiireil two dummy vases found in the tomh of the iiarents of Queen Thyi ; these are 
made of wood .'Uid are painted to i-opresent glass. One represents a dark blue gla.Ss with yellow wave 
lines ; the other also represents dark blue gla.ss and has yellow wave lines and rosettes. 

‘ Notes m.ide by me in l!J02-3. when Mr Tytus and I were digging at this .site. 

' Petrie, Tail /•/ Amo, •no. pp. XIII, where are figured the fntting-paus, gla.s.s rods etc., 

Used ill the manufacture of the glass. 

” Some of these jiieees arc preserved .it L’niversity College, London, and others are in the Amherst 
1 'olleetiiJii. r .dso possos.s ,i few typical pieces from this site. 

■ .1. E. Quinhi.L. AiinoJiM dn .Sio’vire drf Antopiid^, Vol. ir, PI. ], \tith p. 4. 

'' PeTHIK, HihJ (j/fpoJt,, PI. XVII. 

PL WILL 

A. ( '. ilAcE, T/o' Mo,; /, ('oUmtio,,. in the Sipiplement to the Hnthtia of thr MrfropoUfuii Museuai of 
A,-!. .I.UlUai'N mil, pp. 24 -26. 

Tills loel .dre.uh deeii eom|,lPteh i-lundered when 1 was taken there in lijll. I picked up .some 
el.i" slag and ,i tew r<>ds .,f , ..l.mred i-l.i-,., .u,,] „,i.; t,,),) |,^ natives that .several vases from the site had 
l.eeii sold duriiie the prciiniis se.isiMi to l.u\or dealers, S,,me of the.se vase.s were bougdit bv the late 
Ml Theodore Oavis 

-Masfero. /a-' momi'-t ,-.,yoli'., ,/,• />,',> p| x.Xfl, A. 
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p. 35, tig. 1048) of the same form' as the glass bowl in Lord Carnarvon’s collection which 
is figured in Plate XVII. This latter bowl was found in Upper Egypt in 1856-; it is of 
brilliant turquoise blue translucent glass, and is certainly the most beautiful example of a 
self-coloured Egyptian glass vase that has yet been found. I should be inclined to date it 
to the reign of Amenophis III, but it may possibly be a little earlier. 

The shapes of these vases are nearly all derived from well-known alabaster or pottery 
forms. In size they range from 1| inches to 16 inches in height. The colours employed 
are very varied and all appear to be due to metallic oxides. For the body-colour, blue is 
the commonest ; it occurs in all shades from pale turquoise to deep lapis-lazuli and violet. 
Pale or dark plum colour comes next, then opaque white, green, \’ellow, and black ; red and 
brown are very rarely found as a body-colour. Four vases are known of a pale greeny-white, 
but not a single example is known of anything approaching clear transparent colourless 
glass. The ornamentation usually consists of wavy or zigzag lines of a colour different from 
the body glass. Thus on a dark blue ground white, turquoise blue, yellow, green or red is 
used ; on a turquoise blue ground, dark blue, yellow or white. Sometimes the body glass 
is ornamented with circular discs", or with bosses^ of glass of different colours. In one 
specimen-’ are sprays of foliage round the bowl and coat-of-mail pattern round the neck. 
Sometimes rosettes’ of different colours are employed, or bands of flattened rods' of different 
colours, or plain crosses’. 

The process of manufacture of these vases can be made out from an examination of the 
contents of the factories that have been found and by a study of the fragments that we 
possess. It was a very elaborate process^ which necessitated constant annealing of the 
glass and the exercise of the greatest care to prevent the furnace attaining a temperature 
at which the glass would run. Whether the glass itself was made at any of the factories 
in Upper Egypt is doubtful; it is more probable that it was brought in the form of ingots'’ 
from glass works in the north-western Delta, where the necessary materials for glass-making 
are to be found". These ingots were broken up into small fiagments and put into crucibles 
or fritting-pans that were placed on inverted cups in the glass-worker’s oven'-. The glass 

' Arragonite bowls of this shape are well known fnim Egypt. One was figured in a recent number of 
thi.s Journal (vol. PL XXVI, pp. 167 — 168). 

- It wa.s brought to England in that year by the late Mr Hood of Nettleham Hall, Lincoln. 

^ Fragment from the palace of Amenophis III in my own collection. 

■' A dark blue gda.ss bottle in the Liverpool iluseum. 

“ This is the Tuthmosis III bottle in the British Museum. 

’ See for example Daressy, op. cit., PI. XLIII, no. 24761 and another foi-m of ro.sette is figured in 
Davis and Newberry, Totah of louiij a and Toniyou, PI. XXVIl. 

’ Fragment from the tomb of Amenophis II in my own collection. 

’ Dauessy, op. cit., no. 24761. 

’ I discus.sed this subject in 1910 with Mr "William Burton of Mes.srs Pilkington’s works near ilan- 
che.ster, and he agreed with the method of manufacture as here described. Much the same method of 
proc-edure is given by Petrie in Tell el Amarna, pp. 25 — 27, and in the Catalogue of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. E.ckihition of the Art of Ancient Egypt, Loudon, 1895, p. xxv. Mr H. J. Powell of the White- 
friare’ Glass "Works, with whom I had earlier discussed the subject, believed that all the Egv-iitian va.ses 
were blown ; see hi.s article on ‘‘Gla.ss'" in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1910. 

I have seen four of the.se ingots ; one of a beautiful turquoise blue colour is in Lord Carnarvon's 
collection at Highclere Castle, and another of a similar colour is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art at 
New York. The other two specimens I saw in .in antiquity dealer’s hands in Cairo in 1904 ; these were 
of red colour. 

" See below, pp. 1.59 — 60. Petrie, Tell el Aniarna, p. 26, PI. XIII. 
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was then fired, and when sufficiently soft the viscid glass was picked out by means of metal 
pincers and rolled into thin rods or tubesh These rods were then annealed and coiled 
round a sandy clay core- into which a metal rod had been inserted, the metal rod being the 
handle by which the glass-worker held the vase. When a sufficient number of rods had 
been wound round the core for the bowl, and the metal rod for the neck, to make the glass 
coat or “body” of the required thickness, the whole was put into the oven and fired up to 
a heat sufficient to coalesce the rods but not great enough to cause the glass to run. The 
foot was modelled by a metal tool out of a separate piece of glass and attached to the bowl 
while the glass was still .soft. The vase was then annealed again to enable the worker to 
wind round it rods of different coloured glass to form the ornamentation. When the rods 
had been placed in position on the surface, the vase was again placed in the oven until the 
whole of the glass was soft enough to allow of the rods being rolled into the body. It 
should be noted here that these coloured rods are always embedded in the body of the glass 
and never go through it as in mosaic or cane glass. Metal pins* were then placed at 
intervals around the vase to hold the rods in place, while the surface between the pins was 
rapidly dragged up or down in such a way as to produce wavy or zigzag patterns. The 
hieroglyphs, rosettes, crosses, and other forms of decoration were placed on the surface and 
embedded in the .same way. When the ornamentation was completed the surface was 
rubbed down* with emery, or some other cutting material, to remove any surface imperfections. 
The vase was finally put into the oven for just sufficient time to make its surface vitreous’ 
and allow of the rims around the neck, feet and the handle or handles to be added. The 
vase and metal rod by which it had been held during the process of building up were then 
set aside to cool, and when quite cold the metal rod, which would then have contracted free 
of the glass, wa.s removed. The final process was scraping away the sandy core from the 
imside, and the result was the finished ghrss vase. 

The techni(.jue displayed in the manufacture of these vases is so elaborate, the quality 
of the glass so fine, and the colours .so brilliant, that it is certain the craftsmen who made 
them had long passed the primitive or e.xperimental stage of glass-making. They reveal 
the art in a high state of proficiency ; they must be the outcome of a long series of experi- 
ments. \'ery little, however, is known about the early history of glass. The earliest factory 
that has been found in Egypt is one dating from the reign of Amonophis III at Thebes, 
but, as we have .seen, some specimens of the kind of glass that we have been discussing 
date from three reigns earlier than Amenophis III, and the earlier specimens are of perfect 
workmanship. It has been suggested that, although these glass vessels were made in 
Egypt, they were the handiwork of foreign craftsmen and that the industry^ originated in 
.Syria, not Egypt. But there is no real evidence to support this theorv. No specimen of 
gla.ss has been found in Syria that can be attributed to so early a date as Tuthmosis III. 

■ Petrie, o/a ^it.. Pi. XIII. 

fiBgiiieiit ''intHr> the inner .tjurface with vind adhering. The necks have iiivariai>Iy the 

marks uf the meta! rods. It is, I believe, oiilv by this method of coiling that a uniform thicktie.ss for the 
bod\ -gla.ss o<in be ul.taiiied. At fell el-Ainariia the u.sual inethod of bead-making wa.s by winding a 
thin thread of draun gla.ss around .i thin rod of metal, and the.se metal rods were actually found with the 
thread.s .still stuck oii them. See Petrie, Auuirna, PI. XIII, .o9— 61. 

I have sf-cu a few .sj.eciiin'ijs in wlucli traces of the.se metal j.in.s can .still be .seen. 

Ml Hum aid I arter [lointcd out to me that on the surface of some of the va.ses tiny nir-hubble.s often 
.tppear which have liceii cut across. 

' This i- obvious from maiiv sjiecinieu.s. 
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On the other hand no trace of more primitive forms of this particular kind of glass have 
been found in Egypt. It is true that this style of glass descended into Greek times and 
was largely used throughout the Mediterranean ; it is generally termed “ Phoenician Glass, ” 
but Phoenicia was the adopted, not the native, country of glass-making f All the so-called 
“ Phoenician ” specimens are very much coarser and possess none of the brilliancy and 
vitreous surface that mark the eadier products. That glass-making was a very ancient 
industry in Egypt is beyond question; its history^ can indeed be traced back to prehistoric- 
times, for glass beads have been found in prehistoric graves. Pieces of semi-transparent 
blue glass used for inlaying on wood and dating from the First Dynasty' were found by 
Amelineau- at Aby-dos, and among the jewels of King Zer’s queen occur plaques of turquoise 
blue giass^ of excellent quality. From the Twelfth Dynasty we have two well-authenticated 
pieces of glass mosaic. One of these is a circular disc in the centre of which is a figure of 
a white ox with black spots; this is set in a ground of pale blue and surrounded by a band 
of red and white rectangles, outside which is a border of pale blue. It is covered with a 
thin disc of fluor-spar and mounted in a circular frame of granulated gold work. This 
exquisite pendant was found by de Morgan^ at Dahshilr among the jewels of one of 
Amenemmes IPs princesses. It is described by' de Morgan as being made of different 
coloured stones, but I examined it some years ago with a magnifying glass and am convinced 
that it is made of glass. The late Mr Harold Jones, who made a water-colour drawing of it 
for me (see Plate XYI, at top), was of the same conviction, and Sir Gaston Maspero in one 
of his last works’ definitely describes it as “ glass mosaic.” The second piece of glass mosaic 
dating from the Twelfth Dynasty is a rod in the Berlin Museum“ which gives the cartouches 
of Amenemmes III in white on a black ground. That it is contemporary with the king 
whose name it bears appears to me certain. Von Bissing" attributed it to the Roman age 
because he was not aware of any early mosaic glass. In my own collection I have several 
pieces from the palace of Amenophis III, and we cannot doubt that this kind of glass was 
well known in Egypt at the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The Egy'ptians were also 
expert cutters and engravers of glass as early as the Intermediate period between the 
Twelfth and the Eighteenth Dynasties. There is a small piece of opaque blue glass which 
has a lion’s head cut on one side of it and on the other side is engraved the prenomen of 
Intef XTubkheperre. This specimen is in the Slade Collection of the British iluseum'*. 
Many specimens of engraved glass are know-n from the Eighteenth Dynasty®. 

I have remarked above that the earliest knowm glass factory' in Egy'pt is not older 
than the reign of Amenophis III, but that the history of the industry goes back to very' 
much earlier times. Egyptian glass is a lime soda silicate and all the materials for making 
it are to be found in the north-w'estern Delta. It was here in later times that most of the 

1 Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, cl- 1 ’ Art dans Vantiqnite, Yol. in, Phopiiice-Chypre, pp. 735 flf. 

- Now in the Ashmolean ^Inseum at Oxford. 

® E. Yerxier, La Bijouterie et la Joaillerie Eijyptlennes, p. 84, n. 2, ef. p. 20. 

* .1. DE Moho-XX, Foiiilles a Da/ichour, Yol. ii, PI. XII, no. 62, p. 67. 

Art ill Egypt (Ars Una Series), 1912, p. 120. 

® AratUehe Beriehte aus den Kgl. Kuiistsiiriiiiihingen, Xov. 1907, pp. 53 — 54. 

^ Arch. Ber., Yol. xi, p. 211. 

A. Nesbitt, Glass (S. K. Mu.s. Art Handbook), p. 10. 

“ Several engraved pieee.s were found in the tomb of Ainenophi.s II, in the palace of Amenophis III 
and at Tell el-Amarna. 
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glass exp(n-ted from Egypt to Koine' was made. There are remains of extensive glass 
works in the Wady Natrun and to the south and south-west of Lake 3Iareotis Hadrian, 
in a letter addressed to the consul Servianus, mentions glass-making as one of the chief 
industrial occupations of the people of Alexandria. Strabo-* tells us that he heard from 
Alexandrian glass-workers that there is in Egypt a kind of vitrifiahle earth, w-ithout which 
(.‘xpensive w'orks in glass of \ arious colours could not be executed. The Egyptian name of 
glass is very significant in this connection. It is thn ■ t. Just as we use the word thn ■ t 
■‘china” for a kind of porcelain which first came to us from China, so the Egyptians called 
glass thn ■ t after the country {thn ■ w) of the north-wmstern Delta from which we may pre- 
sume they derived it. 

■ Cicero, pru Ruh. Post, 14. Ale.\aijdria Mistained its reputation for its glass fur many centuries, 
ilartial xi, 11 : xii, 74: xiv, 11.5. Vopisc., Aui-eL, 45. 

- tt’ii.Kixsox. Jfodent Epypt and Thehes, 1843, Yol. I, pp. 384, 394 and see note 8 to Rawlissox’.s 
Hfi-odoti's, tr, 44. I li.ive myself noted the sites of two factorie.s to the south and south-we.st of Lake 
Mareoti.s. 

* .'Struho, XVI, II, -2o. 
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PaL'i' l()0, lines 7 — H: read “Just as we use the word “china’’ for a kind of 
porct^lain, . 



THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE 
IN EGYPT IN HELLENISTIC TIMES' 


By Pkofessor R0ST(JVTZEFF 

Max Y years of close study of the history of the ancient world have convinced me that 
one of the most important epochs in the evolution of the world is the Hellenistic period, 
i.e. the three centuries after Alexander the Great. I am sure that, if we desire to under- 
stand the peculiarities of Greek genius and the subsequent histoiy of civilization, this 
epoch is quite as important as the flourishing period of Greek politics and the time of the 
Roman world empire. I will not repeat well-known truths, but I must emphasize two 
cardinal points which even in such a brilliant home of classical learning as Oxford are apt 
to be insufficiently considered. 

First of all an idea of the Greek world ba.sed only on a knowledge of the Athens and 
Greece of the YIth to the lYth century B.e. is both incomplete and to a great extent mis- 
leading. One of the most important features of Hellenism is not worthily represented in 
this picture of the Greek world, i.e. the universalism of Greek genius and its accessibility 
to mankind in general. This feature is most characteristic of the Hellenistic epoch. Let 
us not forget that this age created the world-wide Greek language — the koivi']. It also pro- 
duced writers of genius who were as near to the Greeks themselves as to the Hellenized 
and Romanized /3dpl3apoi. They were equally read by the fellaheen of Egv'pt, by 
Hellenized Syrians, by citizens of the world capital — Rome — and by Romanized Gauls, 
Britons and Berbers. I w'ould cite, for example, the name of Menander — the father of con- 
temporary drama so far as this drama has developed on classical lines. The Hellenistic 
period first put the idea of a “ cultured world,” olKovp,evri, oIkovp,€vik6<;, into general currency. 
For this cviltured, f.e. Greek, -world it created a world philosophy as represented by the 
schools of the Stoics and the Epicureans; the world learning, as represented by the w'orks 
of the follo-svers of Aristotle, the Alexandrian, Pergamene and afterwards Roman scholars ; 
the world history as we find it in the great works of Ephorus and Polybius, Plutarch and 
the great Roman historians ; finally the world literature. It is not fully realized that the 
greatest works of classical Greek literature obtained world-wide importance and a world- 
wide audience only through the great creative forces of the Hellenistic period. Due credit 
must be attributed to the creative power of that epoch which succeeded in spreading through- 
out the world the language, the habit of thought, and the cidture of the Gi’eeks. .Such an 
epoch cannot be de.signated a period of decline. I take the liberty of affirming that people 
who know Athens and who are not thoroughly acquainted with Alexandria, Pergainon and 
Antioch do not know Greece. They cannot fully realize the exceptional work of Greek 
genius. Athens moulded everlasting specimens of beauty and thought. The Greeks of the 
Hellenistic period, continuing the work of the Athenian.s, made these specimens acces-sible 
to millions. They have handed them down to us and made it possible for us to establish 
on them, as a base, the foundations first of European, and now of our world culture. 

* .A lectme delivered before the Oxford Philological Society. 
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My Sfcond point is that without a proper conception of the great results achieved by 
the Hellenistic age in the domain of politics, economics and law we shall never adecpiately 
realize how the world empire of Rome developed. Without this knowledge we can ne\ei 
understand how- the Roman Empire acquired the strength to enable it to exist throughout 
a series of centuries, and how it could afterwards provide modern European nations w'ith a 
basis on which to found their political life. The Hellenistic age w-as the first to attemjit 
to solve a fundamental problem of ancient political life, a problem which still remains 
unsolved two thousand years after the death of Alexander the Great. 

The ancient world produced two types of state — the great monarchical and bureaucratic 
oro-anization of the Grient, and the free, autonomous and democratic organization of the 
Greek city state. The Eastern state seemed to be quite incompatible with that of the 
Greek. The foundations of the Eastern state wmre a strong central power, an army of 
appointed, responsible officials, the blind obedience of the population, a tendency to make 
private property serve the interests of the State, and a desire to .socialize and nationalize 
production. All these points seem to be incompatible with the economic and political 
bases of the Greek constitution, which comprised an annually elected central power remaining 
under the control of the people, an administrative organization on the ba.sis of elective 
sylf-admini.stration, an almost unlimited freedom of private initiative in economic life, and 
private property as the chief economic principle. It is well known that the Greek ttoXo? 
was powerless to unite the whole Greek nation into one concrete state. It was therefore 
obliged to submit to the old monarchical .■-tate system of the East, and to adapt the funda- 
mental principle.s of its life to the bureaucratic organization of the Orient. The whole 
historv of the Hellenistic period consists of slow and varied processes of fusion between the 
two principal form.s of ancient political, economic, and social life. The Greek city states 
were gradually incorporated in the big monarchies of the East, infusing new forces into 
decrepit bureaucratic organizations. First of all, Greek genius supplied much constructive 
power in the building u[) of the Eastern political and economic system. It evolved a 
strict! V thought out and carefully regulated bureaucratic system of a Greek monarchic state 
on an Ea.stern basis. The corner-stone of this system w'as the submission of the individual 
to the State in all sphere' of his activity. This was the case in Ptolemaic Egypt. In other 
countries, .■^iich as Macedonia, Asia Minor and Syria, this same Greek genius tried to create 
a compromise between the Eastern monarchy and Greek polity. It started to build up a 
iiuuiarcliic ^tate a.s a conglomeration of Greek city states which preserved the basis of their 
ecoiminic and .--ocial life. They lo.st, however, their economic self-sufficiency (avTupKeia) 
and their political autonomy iainovopia). This gigantic, .strenuous and exciting work was 
carried out in an atmosphere of continuous internal unrest and endless w'ars between the 
ditfereiir Hellenistic states. 

Rome inherited this work, and tin* Roman Empire attempted to unite its various 
ihi'euds and bring it to completion. An attempt by Rome to construct its world state by' 
means of an alliance of v.arious Italic city states in the Illrd and Ilnd centuries B.C. 
brought forth no good results. A .second attempt by Rome to revive the Athenian W'orld 
power — to orgMiiize a world state founded upon a monarchical hegemony of the Roman 
citizens — met with the s.mie fate. This second attempt resulted in endles.s civil wars, 
l)|..ody i-e\ olutioiis .-111(1 tiii.dly in the cousolidatiou of a monarchical regime. This regime 
r\ eiitiially was obliged lo follow the example of the Hellenistic monarchies, and to continue, 
not without much tiepidatiiui and de\ iatiou. the work (d‘ combining the principles of the 
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Greek city state and the Eastern bureaucratic monarchy. Rome, however, as we are aware, 
did not bring this work to completion, nor has it been completed up to the present time. 

I do not know which elements prevail in our contemporary state — the elements of the 
Greek city state or of the Eastern bureaucracy. I can, however, affirm that the various stages 
of development in these processes in the ancient world are not as well known to us as they 
should be. This is certainly not due to lack of material, but more to the absence of 
systematic thought and study of this cpiestion. The specialists in Oriental history have 
applied all their powers to the reading and translating of Eastern documents and afterwards 
to the reconstruction of the political and dynastic histoiy of the different Eastern states. 
Little attention has been paid to social and economic history. The specialists in the history 
of the Hellenistic period, in which nobody before Niebuhr and Droysen was interested, had 
also first of all to make known and explain the raw material, i.e. inscriptions and papyri. 
Afterw’ards they began to elucidate the fundamental problems of political history, to frame 
a satisfactory chronology, and to find their way through the chaos of fragments of lost 
historical works on the evolution of the Hellenistic world. The}- had no time to study the 
social and economic questions. Nevertheless in the history of the Hellenistic age, thanks 
to the efforts of the papyrologists, something has been accomplished. The economic, social 
and political structure of Ptolemaic Egypt has become more and more clear. 

I have devoted the gi'eater part of my life as a student to the elucidation of these ques- 
tions, and have endeavoured to portray not only one land and one epoch, but to demonstrate 
on the one hand the dependence of Hellenistic culture on Greek institutions, and on the 
other the enormous influence of Hellenistic activity on the Roman Empire. It is impossible 
to give the outlines of my w'ork in a short paper, but I would like to throw some light on a 
small part of the picture. Through the kindness of Prof. B. P. Grenfell I have been enabled 
to acquaint myself with the contents of a most valuable document which supplies much new 
evidence for the history of Ptolemaic Egypt. This consists of instructions from a minister of 
finance of (probably) King Ptolemy Euergetes I to one of the important financial officials of 
Egypt — the financial chief of one of the Egyptian vofjLoi. This document is unique of its 
kind ; it is Greek in both language and thought, but purely Egyptian in character and 
contents, corresponding closely to the famous instruction of Tuthmosis III to his Grand 
Vizier Rekhmere*^. This document has been read and restored in Grenfell’s masterly style. 
In dealing with it I have examined again all the principal questions relative to the economic 
and social life of Egypt in the IlIrd century B.c. and have come to some new conclusions. 
Let me give you some idea of the w ay in which I arrived at them. You will see that the 
picture of Egw-pt during that period is not only interesting in itself but also very modern. 

The economic life of Egypt is entirely built up on the exploitation of the productive 
forces of the Egyptian soil. It was only rendered possible by means of a skilful regu- 
lation of the water supply in combination with the annual inundation of the Nile. The 
products of the Egyptian .soil watered by the Nile were always the most important source 
of Egyptian wealth. The foodstufl's, consisting mainly of cereals and oils, were consumed 
by the population, while millions of cattle both for wm-k and slaughter, as wmll as domestic 
fowls, w'ere fed in the rich pastures of the country. Linen and W'ool were used in the manu- 
facture of clothes for rich and poor, for living and dead. All supplies over and above the 
needs of the population were exported. Egypt bought little abroad ; what she lacked 
included wood for ship-building and metals, e.specially iron. She ahvays attempted from 
the earliest times to hold Syria, and, beginning with the Ptolemaic dynasty, Asia Minor, in 
.tourn. of Egypt. Aivh. vi. 22 
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order to provide herself with these products. In comparison with the products of the 
Egyptian soil other products play but little part in Egyptian economic life. Besides bread, 
meat and oil, the fish of the Nile occupied a very secondary position. Trading and hunting 
expeditions to Central Africa and Arabia brought home ivory, precious stones, gold, valuable 
and rare woods, and various perfumes, all of which supplied the raw materials for the 
different branches of industry anfl art in the large towns of Egypt, especially Alexandria. 
The abundant growth of papyrus in the Nile Delta supplied the important paper tactories, 
while both cvrlotired and uncoloured glass were produced in great quantities. 

Such were the material resources of Egvpt. How were they utilized In direct 
iqjposition to the structure of economic life in Greece and ItaH, the whole economic 
organization of Egypt was built up on the principle of centralization and control by 
the Government, as welt as the nationalization of all production in agricultural and 
industrial life. Everything was for the State and through the State, nothing for the 
individual, except the mere possibility of a grey existence which saved the worker from 
starvation. Nowhere in the whole evolution of mankind can be found so far-reachiner 
and so systematic limitations as those which applied to private property in Ptolemaic 
Eg\-pt. I do Part know how fer this state of aftaii's existed in Pharaonic Egypt, but it is 
clear that the .system reached its logical completion under the Ptolemies. They gav'e 
it the finishing touches by causing it to be elaborated by the Greek genius and Greek 
systematic and logical thought. 


There is no evidence for the supposition that the national economy of pre-Greek 
constructed on the basis of one clearly thought-out legal idea. Political 
conditions, religious ideas and administrative practice created a varied and changing 
picture. Its must important feature was a more <)r less far-reaching concession bv the 
State of the rights ot sovereignty to various intiuential corporations and persons, chiefly 
to the temples and powerful officials (jf a teuda! type. This feature gives to the structure 
of pre-Ptolemaic Egypt a more or le.ss clearly defined feudal character, which was more 


stmngly marked in times when the central authority was weak, and loss clearly defined 
during the rule of stimig monarchs and dynasties. From the beginning of their rule in 
Ptolemies adopted a decisive line of policy in combating the elements which 
weakened and disintegrated the central authority. They appropriated a politico-religious 
Iirinciplo which had ever been the basis of the Egyptian state. The substance of 
this ju-inciiile was that the king alone held absolute power and unlimited rights of 
dispo.sal oyer the material resources of the country as a whole, and the wealth of in- 
dividuals in particular. On this .system of “ divine right" the Ptolemies founded their 
administrative, social, and economic policy. They elaborated it in detail and constrained 
the teiidal element in Pgypt, especially the temples and the priesthood, to obey it. We 
are not aware to what extent they adopted the old system, or how many new elements 
they introduced into it. nor do ue know the extent of the change.s brought about by the 
Greeks in Egyptian theory and practice. But it is certain that the Ptolemaic system 
had as Its core not Greek but Egyptian ideas-not Greek hut Egyptian practice.^ The 
task of the t.reeks in Egypt was to formulate Egyptian irleas clearly, to think them 
out and to adapt the Egyptian practice to the aims of the Ptolemaic state. Not less 
important «as the ta.-k of making the Egyptian system acceptable to the new Greek 

jiopiiiatioii of the coiijiti V. 
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supreme management by the Government. This principle embodies at the outset the 
idea that the king was the proprietor of the whole territory of Egypt and could dispose 
of its resources, including mines, lakes and rivers. Further it established the king’s right 
to make use of civil labour if the needs of the State demanded it. The whole practice 
of Ptolemaic administration was built up on these two principles. I have no grounds for 
disbelieving that these were purely theoretical principles. I feel sure that they formed 
the basis of the whole economic policy of the Ptolemies. Deviation from them was both 
possible and natural, but it in no wise alters them in substance. In the majoritv of cases 
such deviations were survivals or new formations arising out of Greek influences. 

The fullest expression of these principles was to be found in the agricultural life of 
the country. All the arable land in Egypt was meticulously registered, and was under the 
strictest control of the Government. One part of it was under the direct management of 
the State (7^ ^a(n\iKif crown land), while difterent corporations and private individuals 
were granted possession of the other part (7?) iv dc^eaet). In this case, however, the State 
granted concessions only in order to serve its own purposes. In order to provide the 
temples with means wherewith to maintain the cult of the gods and the kino', the State 
allowed the priesthood to dispose of the income derived from certain lands (yi) iepd, sacred 
land). Land was also granted by the Government to Greek gymnasia to finance education 
for Greek youths. Soldiers and officials were given land in order to ensure the defence of 
the country and its good administration (yg KXgpovxtK^’j, 7^ ev awra^ei). Large con- 
cessions of territory were assigned to officials of importance, and to friends of the sovereign 
(yrj iv ^wpea). A separate category was formed by land granted to individuals for con- 
tinuous or sometimes perpetual use, the reasons being that this was the only method of 
getting such land cultivated, and it was necessary for the holders to lay out some capital 
on it, and to e.xpend a certain amount of initiative and intensive personal labour on it. 
From the Greek point of view such land most nearly corresponded to the Greek idea of 
private landed property (yg tSm/cTyros). I include in the same category gardens and 
vineyards, as well as sites for building purposes. The Greeks in Egypt regarded such 
land as private projjerty (Krgga). It is possible that in other parts of Egvpt (our evidence 
is mainly based on documents found in Faynm) modifications existed in regard to the right 
of land-tenure which were more or less consonant with the Greek idea of private propertv. 
But these do not materially atfect the substance of the question. 

Statistics do not assist us in determining the respective dimensions of crown and 
private land in Egyypt, but in the Faynm. without doubt, crown lands predominated. If 
we add the sacred land and the land iv Bcopea to that of the crown (as the principle of the 
management of both was identical), we may deduce with comparative certitude that in 
the Fayuni private land was the exception. I am of opinion that the same conditions 
prevailed in other parts of Egypt, especially in the extremely fertile Delta — the granarv 
of the whole country. It is possible that the order of things in the district of 
Thebais was different. Here the sacred lands may have predominated, and it is 
credible that the exploitation of them was in some measure dissimilar to existing conditions 
in the north. 

In general the mode of exploitation of crown lands was tvpical of Egypt. These 
methods set the tone and defined the social and economic status of the majoritv of the 
agricultural population. It is highly interesting to note that the Ptolemies, by means 
of a series of measures both administrative and legal, fixed the relationship between the 
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State and the crown-farmers in a strictly regulated semi-Greek form, and this without any 
departure from the old customs which prevailed among the agricultural population. 

The chief features of this sj-stem were : 

(1) From a legal standpoint the relations between the State and the agriculturist 
were regulated by the laws which applied to leasehold property, which might be held for 
a definite short period or for an indefinite long one. 

(2) Be facto, however, the position of the farmer was complicated in two ways ; 
{a} he was bound to remain at his place of registration {Ihia), and was obliged to cultivate 
and sow his land, to gather, transport and thresh his corn, and {h) the State was not 
de facto bound by its contract with the farmer; it could at any time dismiss one farmer 
and replace him by another. 

(3) The State recogmized as private property of the farmer both his residence and 
agi’icultural implements. Be facto, however, in contradiction to this principle, the State 
sometimes sold all such piuperty for arrears of rent and taxes. 

(4) Cattle were not absolute private property, since they could be requisitioned in 
case of need by the State. 


(5) Compulsory .services were demanded from the farmer not only for the execution of 
his regular agricultural work, but also for the regulation of the economic life of the country at 
large, e.f/. for keeping in repair canals and banks, for transporting Government property, etc. 

If we take all this into consideration, we must admit that the farmer.^, while de jure 
free, were de facto bound to the soil ; for while they were theoretically leaseholders, they 
were actualh’ precarious possessors. This state of serfdom is shown more clearly by the 
following facts. In his domestic economy the farmer was not by any means free; he could 
not make his plans in accordance with his own desires. He received an annual order as to 
how much of his land he should sow and with what .seed. He had no rights in the disposal 
of the fruits of his labour. The corn he grew was only his after the State had received its 


quota, i.e. the rent and the various taxes calcidated in money or in produce. The State 
only released him from fuither liabilities, and allowed him to dispose of the residue of his 
produce, after payment of the full amount demanded of him and the tran.sportation of such 
prijdnce as was owned by the State to the Government granaries. But even this freedom 
ot po^se.s.sion was not unlimited. The State still claimed the right to purchase a certain 
amount of corn at a fixed rate. The same rule applied not only to crown-farmers but 


aFo to the holders of private land. Xo freedom at all was permitted to agriculturists in 
di.sposing of products of special kinds; for instance, all the cnjps yielding oil fell into the 
hands of the State at a fixed price, and the same procedure wa.s adopted with flax and 
perhaps hemp, and possibly with wool also. The agriculturist could not make use of oreen 
food for his cattle as he wished (such green fodder wa.s sown after the harvest had\een 
gathered, .as is the case m Egypt to-dayf. He could only feed his own draught-cattle with 
this green fodder on condition of payment of certain taxes to the Government, which 
secured such payment by means of pledges. The remaining grass was claimed by the 
.State, vhich was also the proprietor of all uncultivated pasture-land ami meadows. Under 
these conditions every farmer, whether he owned some hundred head of cattle or only a 
few sheep and goat.s, was conqjletely dejxmdent on the .State, and wms obliged to pay heavy 
taxes in order to feed his live-stock. The Government was careful to register all animals 
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and in this way was subsequently able to i-egulate the development of cattle-bree<ling in 
the same manner as it controlled agriculture. 

Compulsory labour constituted a heavy bui-den for the agricultural population, who 
year by year worked on the canals in order to keep them in repair. This labour devolved 
upon the crown-farmers chiefly, but legally all the other categories of the agricultural and 
non-agricultural population were liable to take part in its execution. Of course, in view 
of their high social standing, soldiers, officials and Greeks in general did not perform such 
labour personally, but had to pay an equivalent tax. Obligatory work on the canals con- 
sisted not only in digging, but also in the provision of timber for their banks. Timber 
is scarce in Egy’pt, and the Government displayed great foresight in planting the banks 
with trees noted for their rapid gTOwth. The obligation to plant, fell, and prepare this 
timber devolved upon the agricultural population. From time to time the Government 
had recourse to compulsory labour for cultivating and sowing the fields and for gathering 
the harvest. This happened when, from some cause or other, land had been left unsown 
or the harvest had not been gathered. In such cases the Government never differentiated 
between the social grades of agricultural labour. 

It can therefore be clearly seen how far-reaching was the compulsory system, and to 
what extent freedom and independence in agricultural labour were curtailed. We are not 
dealing with haphazard methods, but with an elaborated and fully thought-out system. 

The chief points of this system were as follows ; 

(1) The binding of a great part of the agiicultural population to their wtirk at their 
place of residence. 

(2) Control of the domestic economy of all individual members of the State. 

(3) The State’s claim to the largest share in production. 

(4) Utilization to the fullest extent of manual and animal labour for the State. 

(5) A tendency to limit the rights of the agricultural population over its private 
property. 

The same .system was ad(jpted by the Ptolemaic state for the control of all branches 
of industrial and commercial activity, and for the organization of taxation. Time does not 
allow of my dealing as fully with this subject as I have done with Egyptian agriculture. 
I must confine myself to a few remarks of a general character, which are based on a long 
and careful examination of Greek papyri. 

I. The whole of industry, internal commerce, and organized taxation was always 
either under the control of the State or under its direct management. Here again the 
Government abolished independence and freedom of action among the priesthood and 
feudal lords. 

II. The Ptolemies were the first to elaborate a univer.sal and well thought-out state- 
system for the organization of industry, internal trade and taxation. The most characteristic 
features of this system are as follows ; 

(a) Industry and trades were placed under strict control and accurate registration. 

{b) Ihe most important branches of industry, such as the production of oils, te.xtiles 
and paper, the working of mines and quarries, were regulated with particular minuteness. 
Fur some ol these branches the Ptolemies created a monopoly in production and trade, 
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while for others they devised milder measures for the maintenance of control and the 
concentration of trade in the hands of the State. 

(c) The less important branches of industry were more independent : but they were 
all heavily taxed and raw materials could not be purchased freely, since practically all of 
them were owned by the State. The right of sale was also limited. 

(d) In the most important indnstrie.s, we discover the same system of compulsory 
labour as has been described in my remarks on the conditions applying to agricultural life. 

(e) Inspection of trades, indnstrie.s, and taxes did not belong exclusively to officials 
and the police, as was the case in agTicultural life. Thi.s task was divided between 
officials and tax-farmers. The Greek form of free .state tax-farming was fully subordinated 
by the Ptolemies to the State. Being in Greece a free commercial operation, tax-farming 
became under the Ptolemies a form of state-control of industry and taxation. The tax- 
farmers, together with civil servants, formed a second line of people who were answerable 
to the State, and in the event uf their not rendering its dues were liable to have their 
private property and the property of their sureties confiscated. 

( f) The greater [>art of Egyptian trade was not managed by free merchants, but by 
agents appointed by the State who sold the good.s at fixed prices, and these agents were 
responsible to the Goternuient in the .same way as the tax-farmers. Like the latter, they 
received only a percentage of the revenue. 

(y) We are imalile to find any traces of independent trading in Egypt. Most of the 
commodities were pr(.)vide(l by the State and were sold at fixed prices. In some cases fi.xed 
rates were not used, but the State created a few inspectors — generally tax-farmers who 
levie<l a certain percentage on trade returns. 

{It) A very important innovation by the Ptolemies was the abolition of the system of 
tiatural economy and bartering, and the introduction of money payments into the domain 
of tra(K’. industry, ami taxation. It is not necessary to point out that the coinage was an 
exclusive monopoly of the king, as well as the trade in precious metals, gukl and silver. 

All the foregoing points involved the Government in the task of setting up elaborate 
machinery tor securing the fulfilment (d’ the duties of the population towards the State. 
First of all it became nece.ssary to create a large number of police officials. They w'ere the 
so-called guards {(fivXaKti:), who probably totalled many thousands, part of them being an 
organized military force, while the majority were drawn from the local population and 
compelled to serve. As their duties involved material responsibilitie.s, they W'ere taken from 
the ranks ot the wealthier portion of the population, and in order to secure respect for their 
authority they were generally selected from the senioi- ranks of the community. As their 
(lutie- were dete-teil and freipieiitly brmight men ti> financial ruin, every one tried to avoid 
thi-- service. Ihe Govenuiient was therelore obliged to make this service compulsory. 
Indeed, compuNnry service was ;i characteristic feature of the Ptolemaic .system. In the 
earlier [leriods of its existence this compulsory service was confined to the lower rank.s of 
the police officials, but it is obvious that such a .system was iiecessarilv rapidly extended. 
The compulsory service of these officials was .sometinie.s termed by the Egyptian Greeks 
Xeirovpyia : but w ith the classical Greek term, which implied a voluiitarv sacrifice of a 
man's property and labour for the good of the State, the Ptolemaic “liturgy” had nothing 
in common. It originated in the purely Uriental idea of serfdom {corcee}: only the word 
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was borrowed from Greece by the Ptolemies. In substance it was a form of compulsory 
labour largely used by the Ptolemies. 

Above this local police there was a formidable army of otiicials; but this is not the 
place to enter into a discussion of these functionaries. I would onl\- refer to two conspicuous 
facts. 

Firstly, the Ptolemies were the originators of an elaborate othcial system. They created 
a graduated scale of lower and higher ranks all appointed by the king or his delegates and 
responsible to the king exclusively. This system was thought out in minute detail. The 
idea of this salaried “ official ” army had its birth in the Orient, but the ( Jreeks, and 
especially those of Egypt, were the first to elaborate it. 

The second point is that the Ptolemies were the first to demand securities from their 
officials. The officials who.se duties were to collect produce and money taxes and to control 
the tax-farmers were obliged to pay the State, if arrears were not fully exacted by them 
from the tax-farmers and tax-payers In case of insolvency their estates and the guarantees 
of their sureties were confiscated. This innovation was very important, for it showed future 
generations how to divert the private property of the tax-farmers and officials into the 
State treasury. 

These officials, together with the tax-farmers, formed of Course a privileged class. Some- 
times they became very rich, and by bribing the higher officials they steered their course 
through a sea of official coriespondenee with some degree of .safety. Gne false manoeuvre, 
however, and their vessel was wrecked. As has already been ])ointed out, all officials were 
responsible to the Treasury, and for them to keep their affairs in absolutely correct order 
was practically unthinkable. So it is easily imagined that side by side with the lucky few 
there were many unfortunates. Besides those who eniiched themselves there were many who 
became beggars. It is worthy of note that in the ranks of this red-tape ai'iny very few 
honest men were to be found. And these belonged almost exclusively to the categorv of 
" unlucky " ones. 

If it is asked how many of the population, either civil or official, were out of reach 
of the State's economic control, the answer presents no difficulties. They were not to be 
discovered among the agricultural population, nor were they to be found in the industrial 
and commercial classes. Furthermore they were absent in the ranks of the army, navy, 
officials, and tax-farmers. There remained three categories — -two economic, i.e. the dealers 
occupied (1) in external trade and (2) in transjjort ; and one political — the citizens of the 
Greek towns Xaucratis, Alexandria and Ptolemais. 

Let us examine the last categorv. Their political freedom and autonomy were mere 
shadows. What were the limits of their economic freedom is unknown : but I am of the 
opinion that, if we take into consideration the direct connection of their economic life with 
that of the remainder of Egypt, w-e have no grounds for the supposition that they occupied 
an exceptional position as regards the State. 

Very little evidence is available as to the organization of external commerce. The fact 
that the Alexandrian traders (ey-iropoi and ejBoxeh) were to be found in all harbours and 
ports of the world supplies no evidence as to their relation to the .State. But taking into 
consideration the fact that the organization of external trade was more an international 
than an internal matter, we may conjecture that the Ptolemies conceded more independence 
and initiative to those engaged in the export and import operations of the counti'v. It is, 
however, hardly possible that they enjoyed the same freedom of action in the interior. 
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The whole urgcmizatiou of Egyptian economic life points to the fact that they mostly 
exported goods which were owned by the State and imported goods for it. 

The foregoing applies with equal force to the supply of transport within the country. 
Although it was managed by jtrivate dealers, the greater part of it was obliged to servo the 
needs of the State, the requirements of private individuals being subsidiary. The j)osition, 
therefore, of the dealers in transport both on land, by means of donkevs. camels, and horses, 
and on the river (vavKXrjpot) was practically the same as that of the tax-farmei's who 
worked for the State or of the owners of small textile factories. 

If my conclusions are correct, we may evolve a very instructive general picture of the 
economic and social condition of Ptolemaic Egypt. For the first time we meet with a broad 
and systematic plan fur the nationalization of the whole economic life of a countrv. lYhat 
were the results of this experiment ? The State, of course, became greatly enriched by 
this system. Egypt, as compared with the other Hellenistic States, or even with Rome, 
wars always the most opulent. The Ptolemies wmre the wmrld's bankers, and thev were well 
able to use their financial power. But this power W'as only one-sided. Money could purchase 
an army or a fieet, it could build up a beautiful capital with luxurious buildings and gardens, 
with money the Ptolemies could organize splendid ceremonies and festivals; but monev 
alone could not create lasting power. The spirit of the nation w'as one of indifference — the 
dull obedience of serfs who possessed no initiative, no animation, and no patriotism, whose 
thoughts were whijlly concentrated on the problems of their daily bread and economic 
interests. To this mood of the masses, who were conquered by the Greeks, the Ptolemies 
brought little by little the Greek conquerors themselves. Greek soldiers who had become 
semi-independent agriculturists were already losing their energy in the second generation, 
and were gradually and unconsciously assuming the spirit of those whom they had van- 
quished. The Greek officials became submerged in a mire of bureaucracy and bribery. 
Seim-stoical circulars, full of mild persuasions or even open threats, w’ere bv no means 
effective in causing these officials to discharge their duties to the State in a disinterested 
manner, 'file Greek traders and dealers found no room for private initiative, and eventually 
became officials and assumed the official habit of mind. Serfdom lay heavy upon the 
people, but protests were seldom heard. Dissatisfoction assumed a form typical among 
serfs. When thi-y found that conditions were no longer tolerable, groups of men, ao-ri- 
culturists workmen, sailors, or officials, said “• We can bear no more and fled to the temples 
to claim the protection of the gods, <jr disappeared in the swamp.s of the Delta. From the 
commencement ol the Illrd century n.c. these strikes were of common occurrence They 
were a constant terror to the officials, since force was useless in dealing with a psvcholoo-v 
bom ot dull despair. The government was rich in money, but the country was poor In 
spirit, and hardly knew happiness. True, the country occasionally revolted, under the 
banners of the old gods and temples or under the influence of national feeling. But these 
insurrections invariably ended in massacres, and only when the energetic elements in them 
had been destroyed was an amnesty granted to the survivors. 


A’evertheless. the achievements of the Ptolemies in Egypt had very great influence on 
the tutnre. By (freek thought and Greek talent for organization they systematized the 
shapeless foundations ot the Eastern, and e.specially the Egyptian, state. The structure 
which they biiiir up furnished valuable data for all those who afterwards sought for suitable 
merhods to rivato a rich and powerful .state in a onlieu where no competition e.xisted and 
wheie autocratic goNomment was siqrreme. The Ptolemaic system was at first continued 
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by the Eoman Emperors. As time went on, however, they adapted this system to the great 
organization of the Roman Empire, although not without some waverings and deviations. 
“ All for the State and by means of the State ” became their maxim also ; and we see how 
some of the peculiarities of the political, social, and economic organizations of Egy’pt were 
organically developed in Rome. Where there had formerly existed free landowners, there 
gradually appeared “ coloni. ’ Free craftsmen and tradesmen were changed into corporations 
serving the State, and transport was centralized in the hands of State-organized nauderi. 
For powerful were substituted strongly controlled tax-farmers of the Ptolemaic kind. 

The administration of the free cities was given over to groups of decuriones responsible for 
the payment of tribute and taxes by the population. The citizen army was replaced by a 
hired army which was gradually bound to the land, etc., etc. 

We know that all these processes were on the one hand the cause and on the other the 
symptom of the steady decline which Roman civilization experienced in its vital powers 
and in its creative energy. But we also know that these processes connected with Egypt 
form only one side of the picture ; not everywhere has Helletiistic influence displayed the 
same features as it did in Egypt. It was multiform and complex, and other forms of 
Hellenistic influence affected the Roman world just as strongly its this Egyptian form ; and 
these other forms prevented downfall and decay. 

The ideas of the ancient world penetrated the new European nations which were the 
descendants of the Roman provinces. Ancient culture was the prototype of the new 
European culture, and some centuries afterwards the same questions which the ancient 
world had proved incapable of deciding were again propounded : “ does the individual 
exist for the State, or does the State exist to assure for the individual the free development 
of his creative powers ? ” 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

Tew modern historians h<r\-e attempted to give a general picture of social and economic life in Egypt 
during the three centuries of the rule of the Ptoleniie.s. But these attempts are mostly insufficient for 
different reasons. One of the best works on the economic and social sti'iicture of Ptolemaic Egypt — the 
well-known Recherche^ sur Vecoaoniie politique, etc. of Lumbro.so — was published at a time when but little 
papvrological material was available. The last attempts to .summarize the data of the papyri — the most 
valuable book of Bouche-Leclercq, Histoire iRi Lac/itle-f, vols. iii and iv, and the Introductions to Papyro- 
logy bv H. Wilcken {GruudzUge der Papyradande, 1912 ; and \1 . Scliiibart (Eui fii/irir/tg iu die Pappruskunde, 
191S) — important as they are, have treated the economic question as one of many problems presented bv 
the pajiyri, and have not concentrated their attention on the leading ideas of the Ptolemies’. 

Yaluable work has been done to elucid.ite difterent special i>oints. I refer to the works of Lumbroso. 
J. ilaspero, .louguet, Lesquier, ilartin, P. Meyer, IV. Otto, Oertel, Fitzler, Eeil, Chwostoff and to the in- 
troductions and coimueutaries in the recent publications of p.ipyri, tirst of all to the masterly elucidations 
of different problems by Grenfell, Hunt, Johnson, Jouguet, Lesquier, Wilcken, Schubart, P. Meyer, 
Vitelli, Com})aretti, etc. Simie of the commentaries by Grenfell (e.r/, to the Rereaue Lau'/s of Ptolemp Phiia- 
delphiis and to the volume.s of Tebtyuis and Hibeh papyri) represent an exhaustive treatment of different 
economic problems and have as much inrportanee cts many of the above-named special w-orks. I mvself 
have endeavoured to deal with many different points in the domain of the economics of Greek and Roman 
Egypt, c.g. with the tax-farming, agriculture, transport, corn-supply, etc. But I have never before 

’ The same must be said about the sketches by Beloeh {Oricch. Gexch. v. in), Cavaignac (Wisf. de Vantiquite, 
V. HI), .V. Eeinach and P. Jouguet, L'lielleni-iatioti dii Monde antique (Parks 1914(, pp. 212 foil, and pp. ,S09 foil 
Better and fuller is the treatment of the subject by W. Scott Ferguson, Greek Imperialism (1913), pp. 149 foil. 
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attempted to express my geueral views ou the social and economic etolution of Egypt during the period 
of Greek and Roman rule. 

That is the reason why 1 have tried in the text of niy article to sketch the general h.ickground of 
Egvptiau economic and social life in the time of the Ptolemies. I am fully aware that this attempt is 
liable to be obsolete a few months after its publication. Tt is to l>eexpected that now peace is with us, the 
jiapyrolngists will give us one important publication of new papyri after another. A new edition of the 
older jmhlications of Ptolemaic papyri was expieeted liefore the war finni H. Wdekeu, and it is to lie hopeil 
that his work did not cease during the war. Everyone knows how full of sound iileas and new suggestions 
all the publications of fVilckeu are. Nevertheless the task which I undertook seemed to me not useless, 
lly generalizations may be perhaps too firr-reaching, my picture too ilefiiiite and too precise, my explana- 
tions of the fragmentary materials partly w roiig, but douhtles.s every attempt to outline the general features 
of a complex epoch, if ba.sed on a careful first-hand study of the whole available materials, has its value. 
It clears the sometimes confused ideas of .special inquirers and editors of fresh materials, evokes contro- 
\ er.sy, and brings many questions of detail to reasonable solution. 

In the.se few notes and references I do not endeavour to give the full evidence for every point and 
question. A long enumeration of numbei-s and title.s would be mostly nbele.ss, since the principal refer- 
ences under each head may be found without difficulty in the works of Bouohe-Leclercq, Wilcken and 
Schubart mentioned above. I will discuss only a few points giving the fundamental evidence. The 
points which I have cho.seu are either those in which my views radically cli filer from the generally accepted 
ones, or those which are based on new evidence not available to the alxive-mentioned scholars. IThere 
mv statements are based on the new Tebtynis papiyrus I shall not give the text of the papyrus and the 
parallels to it, but only refer to the pap\'rus in general. The text of the papyrus and the whole material 
to expl.un it will soon he published in \-ol. iii of the Tebtynis paiiyri. 

1 . The first point is the que.stion as to the yenentl aiiiis of the Ptolemies in their work in Egypt. 
Wilcken considered, and Schubart agreed with him, that the Ptolemies pursued a world-policy, that for 
them the ilediterraneau was the chief point and Egypt was only a base .supplying the economic foundation 
of their Mediterranean policy. I mu.st confess that uiy point of view is diametrically opposed to that of 
Mhlcken. The ditfereuoe between the Ptolemies and the Seleuoids lie.s to my mind just in their attitude 
towards the idea of world-.stite. The Ptolemies nei er did pursue the idea of creating a world-state 
based on Egypt. Their leading idea was to create a powerful Egyptian .state, rich and strong enough to 
be iiidopeiident and .secure from every attempt to con<pier it from the outside. In order to guarantee 
tile safety of Egypt the first condition wa.s to hold the .sea. to command the sea-routes approaching Egypt. 
The task was complicated and ditficult. In the times of the Old, Middle and New Empire in Egypt 
the poBsc-ssion of the Syrian coa.st was enough to give the needed guarantees. But beginning with the 
first millennium b.c, the growth of Asia Minor and the steadily developing sea-i)Ower of the Greeks 
induced the nileis of Egypt to extend the sphere of their [lolitical iutiueiice to the whole Mediterranean 
region, imt in order to conquer and rule Gieece and A.sia Minor, but with the object of watching carefully 
the rival 'ea-power.s and cheeking their efforts to cut Egypt oft’ from the main sea-routes leading to her 
north and east coasts. This command of the sea-routes was unobtninahle without a strong fleet, and a 
strong fleet could not be built ;ind maintained In the natural re.sources of Egypt. IVood and metals had 
to be imported from outside, and the best way to secure .i .safe .supply of tho.se wa.s to hold some countries 
which were rich in forests and inines. That is why Egypt held firmly on to .Sinai, Svria, and C'vpriis, and 
tried to o. cupy ,'Oiiic districts in Asm Minor, chiefly in Lycia. 

fill the other hand the strength and wealth of the Egyptian .state .lepended entirely upon regular foreign 
commerce. To hire armies ami to m.dntain a strong fleet great stores of monev were needed. The only 
way to obtain large quaiititle.s of gold and silver wa.s through an exteii.sive foreign trade. And to carry 
oil this tr.ide it w.is necessary to command the traile-routes. 

The complicated t.i'k of defending the safety and independence of Egypt, which rendered iiecessarv a 
pel iiiain’iit .ii’in' .Hid a strong fleet, led dnectiy to the intern, il Cc-onomic poliev of the Ptolemies. It was 
mipos.sible to nMti'foi'ui EgyiU into ,i Greek country with five and autonomous cities and ,it the .same time 
to iiidint.i'.ii the sti'eiigtli of Keypr ,is ,i uniteil stale. The only eoiuse was to uphold the ohl sy.steiu of 
.idimiiistf.itioii ,111(1 the old .social coinlitions, l.iit at the s.mie time to open Egypt to the uewcouier.s and 
to incori.oratc the new energies in tlie old system. That wa.s wh„t the Ptolemies achieved in the wav 
of systemati/ing and perfecting the old Egyptian .idmini.strative and economic system. It would he 
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uujust to affirm tliat tbe chief aim ijf the Ptileiiiies was to eurich themselves anti to roh the population 
of the whole amount of what they produced. The Ptolemies wanted to have a rich and strong .state, and 
they sacrificed the intere.sts of the individutils to this principle. They did not want to Ite unjust and to 
make their subjects unhappy. It would be a very interesting task to analyse all that the Ptolemies 
themselves and the officials who repeated their exhortation.s expressed in their edicts and ordinances as to 
their aim.s and principles. I am sure that such an auah sis would show hotv far-reaching was the influence 
of Stoic and Cynic ideas on the rulers of Egypt, quite as exten.sive a.s the influence of those ideas on Auti- 
gono.s Gonatas. The view that the ruler was the .servant of his subjects was quite familiar to the Ptolemies, 
and the teaching of Horace in his Roman odes concerning the duties of honest officials in the new state 
created by Augustus differ but little from the instructions of the Ptolemies to local officials, wlfich incul- 
cated honesty, justice, punctuality and energy. See Pint. Apof>ht. reg. 189 d ; A7;pfyrpios 6 4>aXi)pei>s 

TbroKefiaim ra /SuffiXfi TrapijVfi ra Trepi (Batrikdas ku'i ^-yeporidv ,3i^Xin KTairdai Kai avayiyvaxTiidV “d yap 
ol (plXoi Tois ^aaiXevcTL gv Bnppovcn Trapatreiv, ravra iv rots fitAXiois yeypanrai,'^ and rf. Lumbroso, 3ulL de 
la Soc. Arch. d’Ale.i-., 14, l.tl foil. ; Tarn, Antipunos Go/iatas, 254 foil. It is to be noted that the treatises 
about ^acriXGa were generally Stoic or Cynic in tendency. 

I have but little doubt that the first results achieved by the Ptolemies were splendid, and believe 
firmly in the popularity of the first three Ptolemies among the population of Egypt. But the system as 
such was very dangerous, and led directly to tbe re.sult.s that I have explained in the text of my article. 

2. Agriculture. I will not repeat what I have stated in my book, Studien zitr Geschickte des rijrrdschea 
Kolonates, Leipzig, 1910. The main points of my account of the agrarian relations between the State and 
private individuals are generally accepted. New papyrological evidence, as e.^. an important papyrus in 
the British Xluseum which will soon be published by Grenfell, show.s that the treatment of granted land 
in the Thebais, to which the papyrus iielongs, and in the Fayum presents no important differences, and 
that crown land in the Thebais formed a large part of the teiritory of that region. But the question in 
general i.s very coimilicated and difficult, and a definitive statement would be possible only in the case of 
another discovery like that of Tebt\ nis, i.e. the discovery of a large number of documents describing 
the agrarian state of the Delta*, Middle Egypt, or the Thebais. The practice of giving up state land and 
assigning it to different holders is older than the Ptolemies, being found constantly under the old Egyptian 
kingship. The Ptolemies resumed this practice chiefly in order to bind to themselves the foreign elements 
in the country. But gradually they relapsed into the dangerous method.-' of the Pharaohs, and came back 
to conditions which seemed to have been totally destroyed by the first Ptolemies. By granting land to the 
temples and to some eminent officials they restored the power of the jiriests and of local feudal chiefs 
But thi.s development was cheeked by the strong hand of Augustus. 

3. Cattle. The division into -yij and yt] iv a(p(a-€i (crown- and granted-land) is typical for 

the whole condition of economic life in Egypt. In every branch of agricultural life we see the State or the 
king as the greatest emiiloyer and as owner of the mo.st important concerns. Private initiative was only- 
subsidiary. So e.g. in the treatment of the cattle, the State was owner of large herds of difl'erent kinds of 
cattle. It wa.s enabled to hold tbe.se by the ownership of the whole pasture-land — vopal. This ownership 
is shown by the pay'inent of a tax {iwopwv) for the use of vnpai : see lately P. Kyi. ii, pp. 314 foil. How 
the State managed these herd.s is not quite clear and requires a special inquiry which cannot be undertaken 
here. But I must point out that special attention was paid by the Ptolemies to cattle and other animals 
needed by- the State for administrative, military-, and religious purjMJses. To feed the court and the 
officials large flocks of geese and swine wei-e kept. The ;^r;ro,3o(7-»:oi and vo(f)op^oi who took care of these 

were in the position of dao-iXiKol y^wpyol and workmen in the state-factories (vTroT-eXeir) ; see Tebt. .5, 168, 

and cf. P. Petr, il, 10, l=iil, 32 a ; 107 e ; 112 a n, 5 ; c, 12 : d i, 9 ; e vei-so 26 ; g iv, 24 ; PSl. iv, 379; 

V, 534 ; Wilckeu, Graudz. 248 ; Oertel, Lilvrgd. 25. I cannot agree w-ith Wilcken, who thinks that 

* X'ery important documents from Mendes in the Delta have been published lately by V. Martin, fa document 
aduiinistratif du notne de Meudei, in C. XVes.sely. Studien zur Puhieogruphie und Papyru^kunde. xvii (1917). 
Though belonging to the Ilird cent. .\ d., this document (enumeration of the unwatered land, yi) aSpoxos). which pre- 
serves the old terminology, gives valuable evidence on tbe conditions of land-tenure in tbe Ptolemaic peiiod. It is 
to be noted, however, that no general conclusi<ms may be drawn from this document as regards the general distribu- 
tion of land in the Delta. Though the document enumerates only parcels of piivate land chiefly held formerly by- 
soldiers, it may be supposed that this exclusiveness is caused by the fact that such land only was registered in this 
document, other categories being booked separately. 

23-2 
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X^i'o^iuiTKol were farmei'S uf geese Ijeloiigiug to the State. Oertel ilid not understand their position at all ; 
to speak about requisitions from the ;^'7ji'o,doo')coi is entirely inappropri.ite. Another large concern of the 
State was horse-breeding, chiefly for military purposes. Horses were alwiiys scarce in ilgypt, where asses, 
bulls, cows, and camels were used for the transport and for agricultur.il work. Large in-Trorph^m belonged 
exclusively to the State, and were administered by in-Trorpocfioi, whose position can be detined only by 
a special inquiry, but who seem to be nearer to officials than to f TrorfXels : see P. Hib. 1(J2 and 118 ; F.SI. 
ly, 40.1 ; P. Petit III, Gi c. Very complicated also is the question about p.'i<jxoTpo((iia, which are often com- 
bined with liTTrnTpi'i^ia. Xo doubt they aPo belonged to the .State and were destined to proyide calyes for 
sacrifices. Fresh evidence about the ^orr\oTpo(pta and LmroTpot^ia is provided by the new Telitynis papyii, 
where the whole evidence will be discussed. But it would be wrong to affirm that the .State cLiimed 
a monopoly in the ownership of geese, swine, horses, and calves as well as bees w hich were very important 
since honey was the only .siihstitute for sugar', for private owners of them are very often mentioned, 
Xlust attention was paid by the State to draught -cattle indispensable for agricultural work. A special 
inquiry only can ascertain how this matter wa.s treated by the State. But it is certain that the draught- 
cattle were most carefully registered ''see P. Petrie, iii, 98 ; cf. 91b and c ; 101), and elaborate measures 
were taken to distribute the whole amount of cattle owned by the SacriKuco'i yeapyol during the season of 
work oil the Lmd, especiallv at the time of ploughing ami gathering of the harvest. To supply the neces- 
sary draught-cattle in places where they were particularly needed .state-owned cattle were first of all 
available. Large herds of hulls wore entirely owned by the State ; see e.g. Petrie, iii, G-2 e.- At critical 
moments the whole amount of cattle in the country was mobilised and distributed, the cattle of the 
SarrtXiKo'i yeapyoi as Well as that of private land-holders (P. Paris, ti3, 173 foil.,;. But in ordinary times the 
problem was to distribute rationally the available cattle belonging to the (dna-iXtxol yeapyta : see the 
cori'espondenoe of Zenon, P. Hamh. i7, 13 ; PSI. IV, 4:19, 2-5 ; 422 fa very important document ; v, 497, 
482 ; P. Lille, 8 ; cf. P. Alex. 1 Wilcken, Chre-it. 198 and 241) and P. Teht. 178, where officials are for- 
bidden to requisition cattle for their private use. Another important jirohlein was to combine the 
requirements of agricultural work with the needs of State-transport of corn to the landing places where 
the corn was loaded on ships to he carried to Alexandria, Memphis, Thebes and other places. Preference 
was generally given to agricultural needs; .see P. Teht. 70o ; cf. 7-70, 7j3„ 757. The technical term for 
cattle employed in agriculture is yeiopyiKu ktijh;, for cattle used for the transport — rrope'ia. 


4. H'lf i.did green food. In close connection with the distribution of draught-cattle for agricultural 
work, which was in fact a pure negation of the right of the agriculturists to dispose freely of their own 
cattle, stand the strong measures taken by the State to guarantee for the state-cattle and the yfapyiKa 
KTi'ivr] uf the i3a<7t\iKoi yeapyoi the nece.s&ary amount of green-stufis. I have mentioned already the owner- 
ship of the State over the whole unsown pasture-land (vopai). There is no available evidence to show 
whether, besides the State, private persons in the Ptolemaic epoch owned or disposed of large tracts of 
pasture-land. But very full evidence e.xist.s about pasture-land owned by the State. Under this head 
was included all unsown bind, whether swamps or meadows or fallow-land. It was used chiefly for the 
large flocks of sheep and goats which were owned partly by the State, partly by iroipives i^large employers, 
ilisposing sometimes of many hundreds of cattle; ; see the careful study by Johnson and Martin already 


mentioned, P. Hv 1. ii. 314 foil. For the right of pasture a tax was paid upon each head of cattle Urmpiop) ; 
so that the wliole amount of cattle in the country had to he carefully registered. Besides the iwopiov, the 
cattle-owners had to pay special taxes for each head of cattle of every kind ; see P. Hih, 33 ; P. Petrie, HI 
72 h, 73 d ,registration ‘ : ihU. M) : note on p. 274; ; P. Amli. n, 83 ; PSI. iv, 3()8, ;3'S6 ; v, 509 fwopiol 
comliiued witli (pi\uKiTi^6v ; the tax was farmed, and the farmers or the State had to provide a lar^e 
numlier of g.uu'ds paid out of the proceeds of the tax' : P.81, jv, 351, 3(41, 3'80 ''the practice of distribution 
of tho . 


Tlic .st.ite-owncd cattle and the yewpyiKu Krijioj were fed partly on these ropal, partly bv greeii-stufis— 
the ^o-callcd ^Xccpd After tin- liarvcst. larce tracts of land were sown with diff'ereiit kinds* of green-stufis. 
The d.sp' ,sal of ti.ese was not five to a,griculturists They had the right to feed with it agricultural cattle 
only, anil this only alter havima 'jiveii securities ua-cjjdXfiai; tor payment to the (Joveriiment of an iK^tipiov 
and for rep.iyment of the ^rrippurn. Since the pa\ ment had to he eftbeted generally in money or in corn, 
a valuatmij '..t the crops ^^Xapwr preceded the permission to ffive the green-stufis to the cattle 

or to briu'g It home : .see P. Tehr 27, 54 foil.: P. Hib. 51-53 and 7.',; P. Gradenwitz 8 ; cf. Piotrovicz, Eos, 
11 fol . .uid 1 . 1 ftrie, in. Ul (o-i . New evidence i.s found in PSI. ii. 372 and KX) ; cf. v, 
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.")]0, 7 and P. Tebt. 714, 71’>, It is to Ije noted that the rules for the use of or eirlcnropa were 

obligatory for luith the yij fiaaikiKt] and the yrj cr dcjieaei, and that jiersons breaking the rule were liable to 
have their cattle coiiliscated (utto a'r€pT](rtv dyecrBai) i see P. Tebt, 27, ,34 foil, and 70 foil. 

The treatment i,)f the cattle owned by private person.s is typical of the policy of control adopted 
everywhere by the State in Egypt. It is hardly possible to affirm that in practice there were really 
private owners of cattle in Egypt at all. IVe must remember that beside.s the above-mentioned restrictions, 
the State appealed to cattle-holder.s to carry out the affieady mentioned tmnsport of .state-goods, demanded 
private cattle to organize the maintenance of canals and embankments, rennisitioned from private owners 
pigs and fowls to feed the Court and the officials, and calves for sacritices, and finally reser\'ed probably 
for itself the I'ight to buy the whole amount of wool produced by sheep and goats. 

o. Control of crops. I cannot gi\e here the evidence to show how .state-control worked in other 
branches of agricultural economy, but I shall produce in my commentary to P. Tebt. 7U3 the evidence 
for the state-C(5utrol of yearly crops; see meanwhile Pauly -Wissowa, Real. Eiv. vii, 134 ajid 161. I have 
no doubt that the State prescribed to the agricidturists how much land was to be sown with corn, how 
much with oil-plants, etc. Though it is not clear whether these regulations referred to the jiacnXiKci'i 
yeapyol only or to the holders of the yfj iv d<(>4er(i too, I am rather inclined to believe that certain 
restrictions were imposed upon the second category of land-holders. 

A few words may be said also on two points which have not yet been fully illustrated in previous 
discussions of the agricultural life of Egypt. I mean the compulsory sale of corn to the State, and 
the rules about tree-planting and tree-cutting. 

6. Slrof dyopna-ras. This is well known to dll papyrologist.--. Besides the fKCpjpia and the t.i.ve.s paid 
in corn, agriculturists had to sell a certain amount of their corn <it fixed prices ; see Wilcken, Grmuh. 3.37. 

I should .suggest that this obligation lay chiefly on, not the iSacnXiKoi yeapyoi, but the holders of yij iv 
dcfiia-ei, especially the KXrjpouxui. It was a kind of substitute for their immunity from (KC^dpui, a kind of 
supplementary taxation in a milder form. Be.sides the papyri cpioted by "Wilcken, I should refer to Tebt. 3, 
178 foil, esp. 184 : pijSe oiViku [ (ririKci yeidjpaTa iTvipinTew rifles' ; ct. 194, where it i.s forbidden to demand 
more than usual for sale from the agriculturi.sts. .See also P. Hib. 40 ; 47, 14 foil, and Edgar, Annalcs dn 
Sere, dcs Antiq., xvill (1918), 1, p. 162, where I understand the SaaikiKui o-Iroj to be, not corn given by the 
State to the soldier as allowance, but corn bought by the State from the KXijpovxos. 

7. Tree-planting. The evidence about tree-planting will be discussed in my commentary to Tebt. 

703. 1 would like here to draw attention to a pa.ssage in Tebt. 3 which has not been rightly interpreted — 

II 200 foil: (5fiotco? KOI roij^ ^a{a‘i\iKOvi) y€ 0 )(f}yovs) Ka\ roi'[j Kat rovs {aWovs) \ tovs tj-jv ev a<pe(r€i 

y^v e\lovras Kal] | KLiraiT€(p{vT)€VK6ras ras k adr][ Kioiicrai'' (f)vr.(las)] j eo>s roC va ((Tovs) rwv i^<iKo\uv8ovvT<t>v 
TTpotTrlpav I rrjv Sf cpvTflcw iroieiirdni dird roc v,3 i'eTovs). Ka't rovs KfKO({>dTai tu>v ihimv ^ika Trttpci (rti) iK(K)etpevci | 
TT poor ay para . 

It is clear from the context that the planting mentioned in the text quoted above refers not to some 
crops, but to trees, and that con.sequently the holders of yij jlacriXiKr} and yrj iv dipicrcL were obliged to 
plant some land with trees. On the other hand, we see that even the tree.s growing on their own land 
could not be cut by the owners without certain formalities ordered in special TTpoa-Taypara. One of these 
irpoaraypaTa is preserved in an inscription of the 11 — I cent, b.c.; see Preisigke, S. D. 4626. Though 
fragmentary, the contents of this 77 paaraypa are clear. It contained an ordei' concerning planting trees 
on the embankments, and a prohibition to cut trees already' growing on them More details are given bv' 
Tebt. 703; cf. P81. iv, 382. I think that the often-mentioned ^rXoKOTria belongs in .some cases to the 
cutting off of branches of state-trees growing on the embankments, and used generally for the embank- 
ments themselves; see e.g. P. Petrie, lli, 39; 43, 2 and iv, 10; 48, 4. The land planted with trees is 
perhaps the ^vXItis yrj : cf. P. Petrie, ii, .39 <a), 7 = ni, 88. On the ^vXoKOTria in Ptolemaic times, see PSI. 
iv-v, 323, 338, 339, 429, 499, 506 comp. 501, 545, and P. Lille, .3, 24; for Roman times seeWilcken, Grand-. 
2.33; Arc/lie, I. 127; cf. P. O.xy. 1112, 1188 and 1421. 

8. Industry. Xo comprehensive work on indu.stry and trade in the Hellenistic period exists. The 
book of Reil [Beit rage zur Kenntnis des Gcirerbes) is more a irseful inventory of facts than a’full inquirv 
into the subject. The article on Greek industry' and trade in one of the la.st volumes of Paulv-lVi.ssow.i- 
Kroll, Red. Enc. is disappointing. The author, Francotte, gives a careful study of the industrv and trade of 
the < ireek i>olu, but does not deal at all with industry and trade in the Hellenistic monarchies. "With regard 
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tu Roman industry, (duinmerns in Ids excellent article on imhistij and trade in Italy and the Western 
provinces in the above-mentioned Encyclopaedia and in some articles in tha J uhrhuch of the t4ernian Arch. 
In.stitute, has paid but little attention to Egypt and to the Hellenistic world in Roman times. Papyru- 
logist.s, however, have produced many valuable special studies on the sul>ject, references to which will be 
found in the above-mentioned Introductions by W'ilcken and Schiib.irt, who have themselves supplied good 
general sketches on industry and trade in Greek and Roman Egypt. To the list of special works on the 
subject given by them. I would join a reterenco to the recently published book of 31. Ghwostoff (in 
Russian, on tlie textile industry in Egypt M. ( 'liwostoff, Skutt'he-s ml thi; orijuiiiziitiuii nf 'mdattnj und trade 
in tdrevkand Rmnan Eij;ipt. I. The te.rtile iiid'istri/ in O reek and llmna a Eijypt. Kazan, Iblfc 

3Iy attempt to give a classification of the diflerent methods of organizing industry and trade is based 
partly on the aliove-mentioued studies, partly on fresh evidence. Though the lines of demarcation which 
1 have drawn are rather rough and apjiroxirnative, the future will perhajis render it possible tu draw them 
more definitely, and to subdivide my types into more cla.sses and categories. But I hope that mt’ leading 
principle in detiniug the categorie.s may be irseful to future students of the subject. To illu.strate my 
ela.s.silication liy a few examples, 1 ,rdd some short notes on the best-known and most typical branches of 
industry. 


A classic e.xatuple of the first category — the f nil modopoly — i.s the statc-muno[>uly of oils, thoroughly 
studied liy (freiifell in his commentary to the laipoi reXun’iKot of Ptolemy Philadelphus. W'e meet here all 
the peculiarities of a modern monopolized branch of industry: nationalization of raw product.s, distribution 
of these among state-factoric.s, nationalization of all the factorie.s, compulsory labour in them, national- 
ization of products obtained in the factories, and full monopoly of trade with .strong measure.s taken 
against illicit traders : finally, he.ivy ta.xes on imported oils and restriction of trade lu them. 

A milder form of organization was found in the textile i,ulii«try. The documents eonceruiiig it are not 
so full as those dealing with the oil monopoly, but wo can affirm with certainty that no full monopoly wa.s 
introcluced into the textile industry. It must be noted to begin with that in the te.xtile iiidu.stry we 
cannot trace any big factories, the single looms being .scattered through the country in towns, village.s and 
temples, .ifonie of them stood in elo.se relations to temples (Rosetta Stone. Dittenberger, Or. Or. Imcr. 90, 
17 and HO: P. Tebt, .'i, ig.-, f,,ii. ^ otliens to big land-owners (PSI. iv, :541), but that seems to have had no 
influence on the organization of this branch of industry by the State. Prie.sts and e.state- owners played 
a[iparently the same part <i.s the farmers of ddonijpd, receiving a part of the product and being responsible 
for tlie paynicnt of the weavers. 


The main (.utlines ipf the org.uiizatiou of the we.iving indu.'try wore as follows. Po.ssiblv raw materials 
were dealt with l.y the .State in the s.tme way as in the oil monopoly [Rer. Lan-.p col. 86 foil.) ; but 
the wea\ iiig-Iooiiis Were Hot n.itionalized and rem, lined the jiroperty of the weavers— property of course 
within limits, bee.ui.se the owners were not permitted to di.spose freely of it, e y. to .sell the looms ot- 
to make any repairs in them, without a .special permit tP. Teht. .3, :141 f.; P. 3Iagd. 36 = Chr.). Xeverthe- 
less till- te.\tile-\\i>rk~hops were not owned by the State like the oil factories. They remained in the hands 
of the textile-workers, and the implements belonging tu them were treated by the State on the .same 
lines as the agricultural implenients of the .iao-iAiKol -yeapyrn fP. Tebt. ij). Though the textile-workers 
were in no sense free artisans, working for themseKes ,ind disposing freely of the products of their work 
thi-y were m a bettci position th.in the worker.s in oil factorie.s. They obtained of cour.se raw materials 
from the ^tate. they were boumi by coiitr.iets > to deliier a tixed amount of clothes of prescribed kinds 
tlwy were responsdilc for arre.us in the delivery, and were not allowed to go away from their homes; but' 
on th<' other liairl, tiiey were n..t p.hliged to make u.sc of all their looms, and we have no evidence of' com- 


pulsory work I'xai ted troiii them, fhey Worked as niueh as they liked within the limits of the above-men- 
tioned emtract, aii'l w.-re remunerated f-.r the clothes which they delivered in money at a i>re.scribed rate 

fiMsi i.y theSt.ite P. Hih. us.tj!),. It is not .piito clear whether they had to deliver all that they produced, 

..r posses.sed the right to man nf, ieture--in addition to what they were ordered— clothes for their own u.se 
or for sale. It is po.sil,],. rh.it the State did not carry the ide.i of uati.malization to extremes, and allowed 
the owners ,,f textile Implements n. work not only fur the .State but also for thom.selves.’ But I am 
Iiieliiieil to tiiink th it they del not have the right of free sale in regard to their work. The exclusive right 
p.f sale bel.ng.'d proii.ibly to lo.-,il .k.ders, who were allowed to deal with the state-products and were 
treated by the State like t.ix- farmers • /.V,c Lan,, col. 91 -. More details about the textile industry mav be 
touri.l 111 rny comnient.iiw to lelu. 7ii;5. which supplies new and valuable information on the subject. 
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A clear and typical instance of a branch of industry controlled, but not at any rate monopolized, 1 ly the 
State may be seen in the management of hunting fishing. I cannot dcctl with the matter at length; 
but briefly the organization was as follows. Hunting was not free in Egypt. The State farmed out the 
right of hunting both on the Xile and in the desert. The farmers were allowed to retain a part of the 
produce. This involved the necessity of conferring these rights chiefly upon special bodies of hunters 
(Kvvrjyoi), who were in my ojjinion another kind of I'lrorcXeis. Sometime.s hunting was permitted to soldiers 
on an expedition, but always under the condition of paying the pre.scribed rate to the tax-farniei's ; see 
P. Meyer, K/io, xv i'1918 i, .376 ; P. Eyl. n, 98 ; PSl. v. 4.).8; cf. for Roman times P. Ryl. ii, 98 a and Ajjp. 
p. 423, and concerning the bodies of Kvvrjyol the inscri})tiou,s on the clitt's near Panopuli.s .S'. B. 23.'3-291 and 
293, 294. 

Fishing was organized on the same lines. The tax was tixed at 2.j" ^ of the produce, le\ ied by tax- 
farmers. Possibly the right of tax-farmers to I’eceive the fourth of the produce did not alter certain rights 
of temples and villages to fish and to hunt at different spots on the Nile and on the lake.s. 1 chj not believe 
that the whole produce of fishing had to be delivered to the farmei-s and was sold by dealers appointed by 
the State (Greiifell-Huut, Tebt. I, p. 49) ; but I am .sure that trade in fish was controlled by the State, and 
the dealers had to pay ji special tax; the reXos pera^oXtor aXn'Mr, Wilcken, Osts. i. 136, ^ 6. The most 
important document on fishing is Wilcken, Chr. 167 1 131 B.c.i; 'j. G/'iuid:. 3.52 ; Ostr. I, 137. There is also 
much new evidence in Tebt. iii. 

The organization of fishing and hunting, as sketched above, affords a good illustration of State-control 
over every branch of trade and inditstry. E\ ery party <'f hunters or fishermen was followed by agent.s (jf 
the tax-farrner.s, and every piece of game or fish caught was carefully registereil by this tax-spy. 

It is important to point out that the state-regulation of industrial life in Egypt .stood in clo.se connec- 
tion with similar regulation of trade. 1 cannot deal with this point at length ; but I can aflirm that the 
whole internal trade of Egypt was under close control by the State. Most of the product.s of Egyjit were 
sold at tixed prices by dealers appointed by the State ; in some branches of commerce prices were not tixed, 
but the State watched carefully over these branches, askerl the producers and dealers to fix the jirices by 
themselves, and then levied for the State a part of their profits. Details on this subject will be given in my 
commentary to Tebt. 703, which provide.s important evidence on the subject. A very good instance is 
PSL IV, 425, where the existence of careful regulations for the corn-trade must be supposed, these being 
very similar to those for the wine-trade. Apparently the State gave to ’some dealers the exclusive right to 
sell corn belonging to the State. Possibly the corn dealt with was the ilyapaarbs <7trot: .sec above p. 175. 

9. Admiiiistivtice sg.stem. No good comprehensive work on the iidniinistrative system of Ptolemaic 
Egyph e.xi.sts. The outlines are fixed, e.g. l>y Bouche-Leclercq, but many (pie.stions rem.iin unsettled. t)ne 
of the mo.st important i.s that concerning the functions of olKoviigos. The recent work ly .Steiner 'Dc/' 
Fiskus der rtolenvier, 1914) has confused the matter instead of elucidating it. Xo help is to be obtained 
from the recent investigations of Preisigke* and Oertel 'see further lieloW'. The c.ireful investigation of 
the Zeno-corre.spondeiice ,'the whole rind is divided hetweeii It.ily, Cairo, England and Germany) eom- 
bined with a renewed study of the Tehtviiis, Hihidi, Petrie airl P.iris jiapyri will eertaiiily throw fresh 
light on the duties of the nUnvifins. Though Zeno in the .second jieriod of his life was certainly not the 
oIkovoixos of the Arsinoite iiorue, he had in his quality of chief m.iiiager of the big estate of the dioecetes 
Apollonios very often to deal with ditfereiit local otficials, especially^ with the oiKtnnifim. 

It is a pi tv that the careful study < >f • •ertcl tfiJa; Liturgi'', 191 G, ii.seful .is it is for t lie Ki uiiaii times, does 
not clear uji the que.stioii of the .so-called liturgy in Ptolemaic Egy pt. He l.iils to recognize that the Greek 
liturgy ch'Selv connected with the city state h.is nothing to do with the eonqml.sory labour of Eastern 
monarchies. XVhat is new in the Ptolemaic .system is the combination ol conqiulsory work with admini- 
strative duties, wTiich is notice, ible first of all in the case of tliediitereiit kiiidsof guards. This combination 
is peculiar to Egvpit, and developied widely in Rom. in times. The miniicipjaliz.ition ot Egyjit in the Illrd 
cent, of the Christian era first brought together the Greek muiiicqial liturgy and the conqiulsi uy admiiii.stra- 
tive work of Ptolemaic .aid Roman Egyqit. 

Compulsory ta.x-farniing is diflereiit. It has notliing to do with the Greek liturgy, and is due to the 
fact th.itt.ix- farming and administrative service aiqiro.iclied nearer and nearer to e.ich other as time went on. 
In the Roman jieriod it is sometimes ditticiilt to di.scover where the tax-f.irnier ends and the otfieial begins. 

^ F. Preisigke, ’'Die Priiiz-.Foacbiiii Osliaka' is./n". der ll IGrhnit in 19). 

Strassburg, 1914, pp. -52 foil. 
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Entirely apart from the foregoing atand the ditterent categorie.- ot eompulsory manual work for the 
State. In dealing with this matter it is necessary to avoid the word hturgx sometimes usetl hy the Greeks 
in Egvpt to design eornpukory work in general. The similarity of this compulsory work to the compulsory 
work of eitizen.s demanded sometimes hy the city is only superticial : for the two m.stitutions are hascd on 
quite dift'ercnt foundations. 

lit. The nij'u-it iT the iHitioii. The most ditiicult task in hi.storical investigations is always that of 
eliaraeteri/iiig the spirit of an epoch, the mood of a nation. It is always a piece ot guess-work .uid there- 
fore suhiective. ily eharaeterization of the psychology of an average Egyptian is based primarily on the 
contents of ordinary letters written hy one hellemzetl Egyptian to another, mostly family letters. The 
matters dealt with in these are ebielly economic or of a family eliaracter. But I must acknowledge that 
this foundation foi my deductions is lather weak. It is not certain what would he the result if we were to 
aiialv.se iu the .same way some hiiiidred.s of letters mostly w-ritteii hy coiintry-people and local officials of 
our time. 

To corrohorate luv .statement we have, however, some very characteristic fact.s. i irst of all the etrikes. 
T(.i show discontent through strikes was alway.s customary iu Egypt among a jiopulation working under 
constraint. It is the usual prote.st of an enslaved poiailation. The fact that the regime of the Ptolemie.s 
did not put ail end to this form of pirotest. hut that under these strikes became quite regular, slu avs that the 
mood of the population did not change and the general coiiditioiis were unaltered. It is to he noted that 
our cvideiae about .strikes is not eontined to the later Hellenistic times. To judge by the availahlo 
evidence strikes were as usual in the Ilird cent. D.c. as in the second and tirst. Wetirid from the beginning 
an elaborate technical language u.sod by the strikers and the officials dealing with them : i ttottvcos a-xTiv 
expresses the mood of the workmen showing that they were ready to strike : avcix^epTiv or airobi&pacrKeiv — 
to lea\-e work and to look for .i refuge— is the technical expre.s.sion for the .strike itself, etc. Difterent 
classes of the population go on strike- /iucriXncol yfapyol (Teht. 26, 18 and 41, 14 ; P.SI. v, j02; — workmen 
111 quarries .'Xariipoi ; Hih. 71, 6,, guards iT different categories (yfvrjjxaTo^vXaKei, yoi/mro^iXaicef, etc.; 
PSI. IV. 421 ; V. 41)0; Teht. 24, 34 .ind o2 ; 731;, retail-dealers iu wine (Tebt. 725, etc.;. I will quote one 
characteristic passage to .slmw how common .strikes were, and how ready even the officials were to use this 
weapon against the State, — PSL, iv, 421, 6 : « re ! Seiipv^ 7r\rjp(s errri. acrre el ; per SiSoIr rjptv ^supply KaXas 
e'(TTii' ■ ei Be pi], inroBpapmpeBa' ov ytip terx^opey. 

In tunes of unrest and mien revolt, and e.speeially after the suppression of a revolt, the plight of the 
population Mas geiici-.d. and ''„(/;ca-0y-deerees were bound first of all to call upon the dyaKexa>p>l<irra a-apara 
To go back to their hoiiic.s and work; see Tebt. 5, 6 foil (Euergetes II;; P. Prir. 63, col 13, 1. 2—4 
Plnloiiietar ; Dittenbergi-r, 0/. '//. I/isc/-. 110: cf. Holleaux. Areh. f. Pap. vi, p. 10 B and p. 17 n. 1. 

The gi-oMth of the mitnbcr of uvtiKexo>pr]K<jTa o-dpara is .shown by the increa.sing number of .sanctuaries 
wliich posses, sell the right of dirvXia during the I.st cent. li.c. The State was too weak to repel the claims 
of (lacXiii presented hy hodii-s of priests or influciitial officials. Gne decayed sanctuary after another was 
i-fstored bv priests nr priiatc persons, and received from the king the right to hide the .strikers and e.xploit 
theii- labour for their own piirpo.se.s. The old feudal principle arose again, and the fouiidation.s of the 
•• patrociiiiiiiii " of private l.iiidlords and cliurclies in the late Roman jieriod wei’o laid. Xot less than seven 
inscriptions, all of the 1st cent, B c., give ns evidence about thi.s right of da-iXia granted to different 
small saiictuaiies, while for the Illrd and IVth ceiitiirie.s '.ve have no examples. See <S'. B. 620 i Athribls 
i)7 6 u.c. : .s !!■ lllil Tlieadelpliia. o.s 7 n.c.) ; Breccia. DuU. ele la Sor. Ai'eh. d'Alex. 1”) (1914 — 1915) 
Theadfliiliia, 70 69 B.c, , : .8, B. 5219 Euhemeria, 69 8 B.C-;; X. B. 5827 lEuhemeria, 69 B.C.) ; S. B. 3926 
; Ptolemais llcruiiu, 70 75 r.,c. : Jouguet. C. It. de 1' Aead. d. hisrr. 1902, 359 (llagdola;. 
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THE TREATY OF ALLIAISCE BETWEEN HATTUSILI, 
KING OF THE HITTITES, AND THE PHARAOH 
RAMESSES II OF EGYPT 

By Professob S. LANGDON, M.A., and ALAX H. GAEDIXER, D.Litt. 

The publication in Germany, during the war, of the Hittite archives discovered at 
Boghazkoi by Hugo Winckler makes it at last possible to compare in detail the hieroglyphic 
and cuneiform versions of the famous treaty concluded by the Hittite king HattuMli with 
Ramesses II of Egypt. Archaeology has no more romantic coincidence to show than the 
recovery in the heart of Asia Minor, a thousand miles away across the Mediterranean, of 
those two clay tablets reproducing in Babylonian language and writing the self-same treaty 
that Ramesses II had commemorated upon hieroglyphic stelae in his Theban temples- 
The full details of the story are doubtless unknown to many readers of the Journal ; we 
may therefore be permitted to narrate them briefly by way of preface to our more technical 
investigations. 

In the course of the expedition to Egypt, wherein Champollion sought to turn to 
practical account his decipherment of the hieroglyphs, his attention was especially attracted 
to the sculptures and inscriptions recording the wars between Ramesses II and a people 
whose name he read as Scheto. The sequel to those wars was a treaty of alliance of which 
the full terms were set forth in a hieroglyphic version upon great stelae in the temples of 
Karnak and the Ramesseum respectively. Champollion copied both the more complete 
example at Karnak and the fragmentary one in the Ramesseum, but his tentative rendering 
of some lines in the Notices Descriptives^, as well as a reference in his published letters-, shows 
that he did not yet divine the exact purport. This was, however, quite clearly recognized by 
his pupil Rosellini, the first scholar to attempt a complete tianslationl Since those early 
days many translations and editions of the text have seen the light, but it must be confessed 
with some shame that Egyptologists have not yet provided themselves with quite definitive 
copies of this all-important historical document. The best edition available is one published 
by the late W. Max Muller in 1902^, and it would be doing him an injustice to suggest 
that there is very much amiss with it ; but a collation made by Professor Sethe, which, 
thanks to his kindness, we have been permitted to use for the present article (see PI. XVIII), 
shows that in points of detail Max Muller’s copy left a good deal to be desired ; and a com- 
parison of the first lines with the photograph of Beato pointed to the same conclusion. 
When will our scholars realize that the accurate copying of the monuments above ground 
is a task of far greater urgency than the exploitation of new sites ? 

Champollion w-as inclined to equate the people whose name he read as Scheto with 

^ Vol. II, pp. 195 foil. - Lett res ecrites de UEcfirpte, p. 426. 

2 Monunienti Storici, Vol. in, Part II, pp. 268-282. 

* Der Biindniscertmg Ramses’ II und des Chetiterkuings in Mitteihingeu der Vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
sckctft, 1902, 5. W. Peiser, Berlin. A valuable translation, with good bibliography, is given in Breasted, 
Ancient Records, Vol. Ill, 367-391. For a bibliography of previous translations, see Maspero, Histoire 
Ancieune, Vol. ll, p. 401, n. 2. 
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the Scythians, and it was not until 1858 that their identity with the Hittites of the Old 
Testament was conjectured by Brugsch, almost siniultaneouslv with De Rouge and Bunsen*. 
What at first was a mere guess has been gradually converted into a certainty. Little by 
little the monuments of the Hittites themselves have come to light both in Northern 
Syria and in Asia Minor : the El-Amarna letters have revealed the c.xistence of a great 
Hittite kingdom whose warlike rulers were pressing southward towards Phoenicia and 
Palestine in the times of Amenophis III and his succe.ssor: and finally, in 1906, Hugo 
Winckler discovered the capital of the Hittites themselves, the e.xtensive city of Hatti, in 
the great fortified ruins of Boghazkoi within the circuit of the Halys-. Here, in the maga- 
zines of the largest palace, as well as at another spot, were unearthed a vast number of 
clay tablets that proved to be nothing more or less than the archiv es of the Hittite Foreign 
Office. All the tablets were written in cuneiform characters, but in many the language 
was that actually spoken by the Hittites. The diplomatic idiom of those times was, how- 
ever, Babylonian, just as French is with ourselves, and in consequence the correspondence 
and treaties with the rulers of surrounding countries were couched in that tongue. The 
duplicate of the treaty with Ramesses II w'as recognized as such by Winckler himself'*, but 
it W’as not until 1916, ten years later, that the full text was published^ Fragments of twm 
copies were recovered; they are w’ritten in the Canaanitic dialect of Babylonian, and though 
there are divergences from the hieroglyphic version that w’ill have to be considered hereafter, 
a cursory examination reveals the fact that in many paragraphs at least the Boghazkoi 
tablets represent the actual original text from which the Egyptian version was translated. 
It had long been recognized that the phraseology of the hieroglyphic version was non- 
Egyptian, and the newly discovered tablets, no less than the other treaties and similar 
documents found at Boghazkoi, now prove beyond a doubt that it was purely Babylonian. 
Unhappily, both the tablets from Boghazkoi are incomplete : the larger fragment, no. 7 in 
the publication, carries forty-three well-preserved linos containing about half the treaty ; 
no. 25 furnishes only the beginnings of the first twelve lines. The first critical edition of the 
Boghazkoi version was given by Bruno Meissner, in a paper printed in the Sitzungsherichte 
of the Berlin Academy®; in that paper, w'hich has been used for the present article with much 
profit, a full transcription and translation w'ere provided, together with valuable comments 
and comparisons with the Egyptian counterpart. In a later work* containing a resume of 
the historical data obtainable from the Semitic texts of Boghazkoi, Meissner repeats his 
translation of the treaty, placing the corresponding paragraphs of the Egyptian version in a 
parallel column ; the translation of the hieroglyphic text used by Meissner is that of 
Breasted. A new rendering of the Egyptian text is similarly printed opposite a rendering 
of the cuneiform tablets in a recent well-written pamphlet by Roeder". 

1 See Brcosch, Geographische Insckriften, Vol. ii, pp. 20 foil, with a tran^ation of the treaty 

- For the gradual emergence of the Hittite.s into the light of history .see the account in E. Meyer 
Reich und Rultur dec Chetiter, pp. 127 foil. ’ 

** See Onentaliiche Litter, iturzeitucj, Vol. ix ('1006;, col. 629; and further, ilitteUunyea con der Bent- 
schen Orientgesellsckaft^'Si\ 35, Deceiii}.er 19U7. 


^ H. H. Figull.y and E. F. Meidxer, keiUchrifltexte am B,jaha:koi, Part 1, Leinzic- 
quoted as A' 771'. “ to) 


1916 (henceforth 


vv wT f Hutuaih am Haiti in akkadischer Fussuag, in 

^itzo. a. hjii, 1 renss. Akud. d. no. xx, April 1017. 

f p" fr' FAuAiVeAAcs- nach .lemrschlossene.i Frbmden des C/mttischci Staatsarchirs, 
(.T. P. Aderholz, Breslau, 1917. ’ 


' Boeder, Aggpter und Ildhiter in Der Alte Orient, Leipzig, 1919. 
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In the present article Professor Langdon offers a new transcription and translation of 
the Boghazkdi tablets, making abundant use of the other texts from Boghazkbi for restoring 
defective passages and for commentating those parts of the treaty that are preserved in 
the hieroglyphic version alone. For the new rendering of the Egyptian text and for the 
form in which the two renderings are presented Dr Gardiner has assumed the responsibility. 
The comments are our joint work ; but the chronological and historical conclusions in the 
last section (iv) are due to Professor Langdon alone. 

I. TRANSCRIPTION OF THE HITTITE-BABYLONIAN VERSION. 

§ 1 - 

1. \ian-ma Ri-a-ma-se-sa ina-a-i\ ^^'^A-ma-na sarru rabu sar karradu] 

2. [ka-du Ha-ut-tu-M-li^ kirru rab]i sar ahi-su a-na- na-ta-ni sa-la-\ma damka 

3. [ahutum^ darnikta u a-na sa-ba-ti sarru-]ut-ti rabURi-na be-ri-sii-nu a-di ni-\i-nu-u-ina^ 
u]-di d\ci l-a-id-tif 

4. [rik-za ir-lku-us' [Ri^-a-ma-se-ki ma-a-i\ ‘^'“^A-ma-na sarru rabu, kir 
karradu i-na gab-bi mdtdti mdi--[ki sa] 

5. [2Ii-{n-y inu-a-ri-a sarri rahi sar ’'"'O/f-A-ri-I karradi-i mar indri-su m Mi-in-pa- 
hi-ri-ta-ri-a sarri rabt 

6. [sa?- karradi a-na Ha-at-tu-si-li ktrri rabt sar karradi 

mar Mur- si-li mrri rabt 

7. [sar "'“^Ha-at-tif'’ karradi mar mdri-su sa Su-ub-bi-lu-li-u-ma sarri rabt sar ’’•'‘'‘Ha- 
at-ti karradi a-mur a-nu-ma at-ta-din 

S. [ahu-ut-ta^^ damik]ta sa-la-raa damka i-na be-n-in-ni a-di da-ri-ti a-na na-da-ni sa-la- 
ma damka uh-hu-ta darnikta 

9. [i-na^- rik-si] "‘“^Mi-is-ri-i ka-du ^^Ma-at-ti a-di da-a-n-ti ki-a-am 

§2. 

a-mur te-ma sa sarri rabt sar Mi-is-ri-i 

10. [a'’^ sa sarri rabt] sar "“‘Ma-at-ti id-du ta-ri-ti Hind* u-ul i-na-un-din u-na e-bi-si** 
nakriita*'* i-na he-ri-su-nu 

11. [i-na rik-si o-]cZi da-a-ri-ti. a-mur Ri-a-ma-k-sa ma-a-i "“A-ma-??o sarru rabu sar 
’"“LlR'-fs-?-!-!'" a-na e-hi-k te-ma 

12. [sa '^'‘Sanias w] ‘^“Tesub i-pu-ki a-na '“'"'Mi-ipri-i ka-du Ha-at-ti i-na te-mi-su*^ sa 
■ul-tu da-ri-ti 

13. lim-nis (?) [hZ i-na-ki-lir a-na e-hi-si nukurta*^ i-na be-[n-su-nu u-]«a sa-a-di u a-du 
ku-id. 

’ Restored from 25, 2. - Here begins 25, 3. ^ Restored from 1. 8 and Eg. 1. 7. 

* Doubtful; restored from KTB, i, (i, 11. •’ Restored from Kxudtzox, El-Amania, 29, 132. 

® Cf. 1. 11 and Eg. 1. 7. 

" These are the traces on the tablet. The following break is not long enough to carry the name and 
title of the king, but the editors may have minimized it in their copy. 

Yar. 25, 4 Za-ri\ So 25, 5. i" 25, 7. 25, 8. 

25, 9. Meissner retores iua te-rai ‘by agreement.' 

a probalily stooil at the end of 25, 9. '■* Eg. 1, 7 ‘the god.’ 

c* 25, 11. 10 M'ritteu (JALU-Kl R 25, 12. is 25, 13. 


24—2 
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14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24 . 


25 . 


26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 


§ 3 - 

I{i[a-ma-se-kt~\ ma-a-i ‘^''A-ma-na kirru rubn sar ’'“'*Mi-is-ri-i i-te-pii-us i-im 
eli tup-pi m kaspi 

ka-du [Ha-at-tu-ki-Yi ktrri rabi kir "‘“^Ha-at-ti uhi-[su a-di t'-Jwtr- an-ni-i a-nu 
na-da-ni zu-lum-nia-a damkadh-hu-ta darnikta 

i-na {be-ri-ni a-?!a] da-ri-ti u dh-hu-u sa-lirn u dh-a-ku it-ti-su u 

sal-ma-a-ku it-ti-ki 

a-di da-{ci-ri-ti « ni-]i-nu ni-in-ip-pu-us uh.u-\id-ta-id sa-lu-^iua-a-iii u darnikta eli 
uhil-ti a sa-la-nii sa pa-na nu 

sa '^‘‘*21[i-is-ri-i t't] ‘>'«*Ha-at-ti a-miir Ri-i-a-mu-se-ki kirru rahd sar ™‘^‘Mi-is-ri-i 
i-na sa-Ia-tiii damki i-na ahu-ti damikti 

it-ti [Ha-ut-tu-si-li] sartn rabi sar Ha-at-ti. a-mur mare Ri-a-ma-se-sa ma-a-i 
‘‘'‘A-ma-na sar ’"‘‘AIi-is-7'i-i 

sal-inu dh-[fai-u it-ti] mai'e kt Ha-at-tu-si-Ii sarri rabi sar '"“‘‘Ha-at-ti a-di da-ri-ti u 
sti-nu a-ki-i te-ini-ni 

sa ahu-ut-[ti-7ii d sa-]la-am-ni a ‘'““Mi-[is-ri-i] ka-du "““Ha-at-ti u sa-ul-mu ahhA 
ki-i ni-i-nu u-di da-ri-ti. 

ii Ri-a-ma-se-sa ma-a-i ‘“‘A-ina-na kirru rabd sar ‘’““Mi-is-i-i-i la-a A-kdr-ra 
"'"‘Ha-at-ti a-na la-ki-e 7ni-iiii-ma 

ina libbi-sa [a-na da-ra-]a-ti d Ha-at-ta-si-li kirru rabd kir “““Ha-at-ti la-a I'l-kar-ra 
a-na "'"Oli-is-ri-i 

a-nu la-ki-i mi-im-ma i-na libbi-su [a-na da-i’a-a-ti]. 


[((]-•'»«»■ ix<r-s« ki da-a-ri-ti ki '“‘Samsu ii ‘‘“Tesuh i-pu-ki 
u-na '"‘“Mi-is-ri-i ka-du "““Ha-at-ti e-bi-si sa-la-ma] ahu-ut-ta a-na la-a 

nu-da-a-ni nakrdta i-na be-ri-su-nu 

-d a-mur Ri-a-ma-se-ki ma-a-i ““A-[ma-na sarru ixM] kir "““Mi-is-ri-i is-sa-but-su 
a-na e-bi-si su-ul-mi a-di d.-mi an-ni-i 

a-mur ""“iMi-i.s-[ri-i] ka-du ""“Ha-at-ti [sa-al-mid d dh-yin-ii a-di da-ri-ti 

■d sum-ma "'"“nakru ki-mi-ii 

il-la-kud^ [«-»« ""“]Hu-at-ti d Ha-at-tu-si-li [«»■?■/(, rabd kir "““Ha-at-]ti i-kip-par 
u-na a-ia-si um-ma-a ul-ka a-na a-ia-si 

u-mi ri-ciidi-[ui] a-nn ki-a-su d Ri-[a-7na-se-ki ma-a-i “'‘A-ma-]na kirru rabd sar 

""“Mi-is-ri-i 

i-kip-par mhe-.hi narkabati-su u i-da-ak-ku nakra-su u ti-}il-la-\ta]<‘ u-ta-ar a-na 
""“Ha-at-ti 


* I’'- ■ Rf.stored from ]. -20 and Eg. 1. 9. 

•* Re.store.l troin Eg. 1. 10. The cuneiform text appear.s to be inaccurate ; cf. KTB, p. IV 6 
> Meissner re.stores :<--.a-ah-h'i-at {>) ah-hin p-zu. ' ’ ’ 

•' Cf. KTB. I, p. IS, 48 ""maukra ’-a-na u i-tab-hi. 

" rncertain. For help, support, .see KTB, i, 2.5, 44 ti-il-la-tam irri^, he shall ask fo'r help. 

See also Kxuorzo.v. 71 21-2, dannat liltat-^u, mighty i.s hi.s strength. A variant Is Klatn, 

^ tor Ins help, A TB, i, 16, 9, a-.a ti-Udu-tl-ui, i, 2.5, 66. The word is philologicallv 

Identical with a, strength, and ha.s the same ideogram. Note KTB, i, 17, 21 ILLAD-ti-si 
See now Ebelim;, 7r.r/e n.,s Assur, p. 333, td-lnt=p„h, u, totdity. 
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§ 7 . 

31. u suni-77i(i Ha-at-tii-si-li sarrii 7'ahu sar [ir-da-ub'^ and] eli arddsu at-tu-hi 

[tt su-nu ik-]ta-tu-u a-na eli-sid 

32. u ta-mp-par a-na Ri-a-7na-se-sa mr~ri rabi sar '^^[Mi-is-ri-i] eli-sa a-\di\^ Ri-a-nia-se-sa 
niu-a-i ^^‘^A-nia-na 

33. mbe-su narkabati-su i-sap-par [il] it-hal-la-ku gab-bi-i-[su-7iu sa] a-na eli-su-nu 
[tur-da-buy 

|8- 

[-il suni-ma] “"^^hiakru sa-nu-u il-la-ka 

31. a-na '"^^Mi-is-ri-i u Ri-a-j7ia-se-sa ma-a-i ''^^'•A-ma-na [sar] ™“*JIi-is-rz -2 ahA-k\a 
i-sap-pa7-]a-na Ha-at-tu-si-li 

35. sar ahi-su um-[77ia-a al-]ka a-na ri-zu-ti-ia a-na e-li-su a-di Ha-\at-tii- 

si-li] sar '‘'‘^^Ha-at-ti 

36. i-sap-par sdbAsii yiarkabati-]sii u-[da-a-]uk “’^'^hiaki-i-ia 

§9- 

A sum-ma Ri-a-nia-se-sa [surru rabii sa?-] '"“^Mi-is-ri-i 

37. ir-da-iib a-na eli a7'd4 at-tu-su u su-/iu i-te-ip-su he-ta a-na eli-[su ii a-sap-pa7'] 

38. a-jia Ha-at-tu-si-li sar ’‘'“‘Ha-at-ti uki-ia eZt-[sit] u Ha-at-tu-si-U [sarrw ixibA sar 
mat Mi-ip fi-i] 

39. i-sap-par sdbi-su 7iarkabdti-su A ii-hal-la-ku gab-bi-[i-su-nii] A(?) ana-ku^ a-ra 

§10. . ^ 

40. A a-77iur mar-m [sa] Ha-at-tu-si-li sar “'‘‘^Ha-at-ti [n-ki-il-ta (?) sa 7ii-]ip-pu-sid 

41. [A]na’ as-ri Ha-at-tu-si-li a-bi-su ar-ki satiiiti 

42 sa ^''“’Ha-at-ti i-te-ip-su he-ta (?) 

43 7iai'kahCiti a-iud u-ta-a-ar di 44 i-7ia 


II. COMPARISON OF THE HITTITE-BABYLONIAN AND THE 
EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. 

Before embarking npon the translation of the cuneiform and hieroglyphic examples 
of the treaty, we most devote some words both to the form in which the names of gods, 
kings and countries are rendered in the original texts and to the equivalents adopted for 
these in our English versions. So far as the hieroglyphic writings of foreign names are 

' Restored from 1. 37, and on ra'Cihii see Meissner’s note, p. 292. - Restored from Eg. 1. 19. 

3 So also Meissner restores from 1. 35. This meaning of adi cannot be substantiated from parallel 
texts and may be an abbreviation for adi sv.rn, cf. Meek in Beitritge zv.r Assyriologie^ Vol. x, No. 76, 28. 

^ In the text as published there is hardly room for this restoration. Meissner’s restoration gab-bi 
«-;«! 7iiu[li\hi-lu-nu is unintelligible. 

° Uncertain. 

Or restore [ti-na sarriUtim i-]kab-bu-sii. Winckler may have misread kub as ib. 

? After Meissner. a-iui, ‘where!’ see .l«i. Jouni. Sem. Lang., Vol. 29, p. 205. 
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concerned, it is now recognized that the so-called syllabic writing employed for this purpose 
was not truly syllabic at all, and that for such a geographical name as which 

Max Miiller transcribed H'i-sa-sa-pa, all that we are strictly justified in giving is the con- 
sonantal framework H-s-s-pk Now in many cases it has proved possible, on the strength 
of the Boghazkoi evidence, to identify such place-names, so that nothing prevents us from 
inserting in our translation of the Egyptian text the fully vocalized original pronunciations. 
By way of precaution, however, we shall add the hieroglyphic consonantal counterpart in 
round brackets ; thus the place-name that we have quoted as an example will appear as 
Hissasfiapa (K-s-s-p). For those who are not orientalists it should be noted that the 
s^'mbol H represents a strongly aspirated h and that s is to be pronounced sh. 

To avoid repetition of the Egyptian consonantal equivalents it will be well to state 
here the form in which the hieroglyphs render the names of the land of Hatti and of its 
rulers. For Haiti the Egyptian writes HU, purely consonantally. There is no more 
justification for the pronunciation Kheta adopted by the older school of Egyptologists than 
there is for Khetasar, Merasar, Metella and Seplel respectively. These names should 
henceforth disappear from the history books ; the Egyptian hieroglyphs give no more than 
the consonants Ht-s-r, M-r-s-r, M-t-nr and S-p-r-r and provide no warrant for any vowels 
in which we may choose to clothe those inarticulate skeletons. The Hittites themselves 
doubtless pronounced the names of their kings somewhat otherwise than did the Egj’ptians 
— there are certain variations even in the consonants, Babylonian s corresponding to 
Egyptian s, and so forth. Nevertheless, we are not in a position to furnish the precise 
Egyptian equivalents of the Hittite names, and so we had best fall back on the native 
originals. Hence, in our translations both of the Boghazkoi tablets and of the Theban 
stelae, we shall render uniformly Kattusili, Mursili, Muwattalli, Subbiluliuma. 

We are more embarrassed to know how to deal with the Egyptian royal names. The 
cuneiform tablets, in writing the prenoinen and nonien of Rames.ses II as Wasmuaria- 
satepnaria- and Riamasesa-mai-Amana respectively, set a standard of excellence {mutatis 
mutunclifs, as s into s, see above) which we cannot maintain elsewhere in transcribing 
Pharaonic names. Here wo are usually content with the sort of pronunciation that was 
current in Greek times, the sort of pronunciation that Manetho used. For this reason we 
will adhere, in translating the Karnak text, to our conventional transcriptions Usima^ref- 
setpenre^ (cf. Gk. Ovaipapps) and RaGnesse-mi-Amim (c/. Gk. 'Papecrapf; ^liapovv), while 
preserving the richer flavoured pronunciations in our versions of the Boghazkoi texts. 
These latter give the equivalents Mininuaria for MenmaGef Sethos I, Minpahiritaria (sic) 
for 3Ienpehtiref Rarnesses I, and — in a letter, not in the treaty® — Naptera for Nefreteri, the 
comsort of Rame.sses II. It may here be n<.>ted that the hieroglyphic copies of the treaty 
fairly con.sistently alternate the prenomea and nomen of Rames.ses II throughout the text, 
a common stylistic device at this period ; the cuneiform tablets are content with the nometi 
alone. The cuneiform tablets make no distinction of title between the kings of Egypt and 
Hatti-land ; they are S(i?-rii rabit kir "‘"^Mi-is-ri-i ‘great king, king of Misr (Egypt)’ and 

1 Fur a careful iuve'tiLcation of the jiruhlem here adumbrated .see the book by il. BcRCH.tRDT, Die 
Altkaann iiiiiselien Frehidirurt'' uml Eiijeniimneii. ini Aegii/jUsihen. Leipzig, 1909. 

- .See below, p. ; not iii the treaty itself. The pi-eainnen .signified ‘ Puwer-i.s-the-trutli-of-Req'' and 
the nomen ‘Ref-gave-l.irtli-to-hini-beloved-ol-fthe god;-Aniun.’ 

® See iKiluw, p. 2u4, end. 
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sarru mbit snr ‘great king, king of Haiti,’ as the case may be ; whereas 

the hieroglyphic copies have, in the one case ‘the great ruler Egypt’ and, in the 

other, ‘the great chief of Hatti,’ with the less honorific term always applied to the 
Syrian and other foreign princelings. 

As regards divine names, both the Hittite and the Egyptian vei'sions exemplify the 
practice, almost universal in antiquity, of translating these into the indigenous equivalents. 
In our renderings we have perforce followed suit ; the Egyptian sun-god, Pre^, ‘ the Re^,’ 
‘the sun’ appears in the Boghazkiii texts as Samas, the Semitic name of the sun-god; 
the Hittite god of thunder, Tesub, is represented at Thebes by Setekh, the stranger-god 
par excellence, an equivalence which, from the Egyptian point of view, gained rather than 
lost through the sinister association with the enemy of Horns and Osiris. 

We now proceed to the translation of the texts, appending to each section or paragraph 
such commentary as is necessary. The Egyptian version has an explanatory introduction 
(11. 1 — 4) and a heading (11. 4 — -5 ), which are not in the parallel texts from Boghazkoi ; the 
internal evidence would suffice to show that they were not translated, but composed by an 
Egyptian scribe. 

It is important to note, from the outset, that the cuneiform version places Ramesses in 
the foreground as the principal contracting party; and he therefore sometimes uses the first 
person (11. 7, 16)‘. In the hieroglyphic version, on the other hand, it is Hattusili who employs 
the pronoun of the first person (11. 10, 11, 14, 26), and his name and land are mentioned 
before Pharaoh and Egypt. This agrees with the statement 1. 4 (c/. 1. 3) that the Karnak 
stela gives the translation of the silver tablet sent to Ramesses by Hattusili. In §§ 6 — 9 
this reversal of rOles leads to the position that while the paragraphs retain their regular 
sequence in both versions, in actual substance Babylonian §6 corresponds to Egyptian § 8, 
and Babylonian § 7 to Egyptian § 9. 

ExPL.\N.iTORY Introduction' ( Eg. only). 

(1) Year 21, first month of winter, day 21, tinder the Majesty of the King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt Usinw^re^-setpenre‘^,son of Re^, Ra^niesse-nti-Anian, granted life eternally 
and forever, beloved of Ainen-Re^, Harakhte, Ptuh South-of-His-Wall, lord of ^Onkhtoive, 
Mut lady of Ishru and Khons-Neferhotpe, being arisen upon the Horus-throne of the Living 
like His father Ifarakhte eternally and for evermore. 

(2) On this day, when His Majesty ivasut the town of Pi-Ra^inesse-nii-Anian doing the 
pleasure of his father Anien-Re^, Harakhte, Atum lord-of-the-tioo-lands-of-Heliopolis, 
Amim of Ra'^messe-mi-Amun, Ptah of Ra^ niesse-mi-Ainan and Setekh great-of -valour, son 
of Nut, according as they give to him an infinity of Sed-festivals and an eternity of peaceful 
years, all lands and all hill-countries being prostrate under his sandals eternally ; (3) there 

came the king’s messenger, the deputy-commander , the king’s messenger 

[Usima'^re^]-setpen[)-e^], -tesub ( t-s-b) and the messenger of Haiti 

s-r, camping [the tablet of silver which (?)] (4) the great chief of Hatti, Hattusili, [caused] to 
be brought to Pharaoh in order to beg pe\ace from the Majesty of Usimuire^fsetpenre^ , 
son of Re^, Ra^messe-mi-Amun, granted life eternally and forever like his father Re^ every 
day. 


' The pronoun of the second person is also once employed, referi'ing to Hattusili ; see 1. 32. 
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This introduction is almost pui-e cliche ; Egyptian historical stelae regularly l)egin with a d.ite ami 
titles, these being followed by an indication of the momentary resideiieo and occupation of the Pharaoh 
when the situation to be envisaged arose. The date of year 21 is, of course, important ; Ramesses was, 
as usual, residing at his northern capital by the Pelusiac river-mouth, at or near Pelusiumh The passage 
giving the names of the envoy.s is, unhappily, damaged beyond possibility of restoration. It would look 
as though two Egvptiau military officers, perhap.s commandcr.s on the Egyptian frontier, accompanied the 
Hittite envoys into the presence of Pharaoh. The injured names of those envoys are a puzzle. From 
a passage below fl. 5) we learn that the tablet of silver was brought by the two envoys of the chief of 
Hatti Tarteiub (T-c-t-s-bj and Ea^’mo.se — this last a purely Egyptian name. In the present passage the 
name of the first envoy- might indeed be emended to [T-i-\t-s-b (Tartosub}, but that of the second was 
certainly not Ra^mose, but a name ending with the characteristically Hittite termination -sil (Max Muller 
saw F-l-s-/-); between this and the epithet ‘the me.ssenger of Hatti’ in front of it are some unintelligible 
foreign words ...n-i... ?-y-»i(?}-o regarded by Max Muller as a Semitic honorific title ; Roeder(o/). eft., p.36j 
suggests ‘ [Karkejmi.sh’ fur the second word, a conjecture for which reference to the original is required. 

Max Muller (op. cit., pp. 23-5) aigues that the words dbh htjjti; ‘to beg peace’ here and below 1. .5 have 
beguiled Egyptologists into a wrong view of the treaty as a whole ; this is not a treaty of peace — one 
terminating a war — but a treaty of alliance. It Is true that the phrase in question is a commonplace of 
Egyptian style^,and that every Egyptian scribe would naturally represent the foreigner as suing for peace ; 
none the less it may in this case have corresponded roughly to the actual political situation (see behjw, 
pp. 201-5). 

Hk.\dixg to the Egvptian Translation’ of the TRE.ATr. 

Coivj of the tablet of silver whichthe great chief of Haiti, Hattusili, caused to be brought 
to Pharaoh by the hand of his messenger (.5) Tartehib (T-r-t-s-b) and his messenger 
Itu^niuse, in order to beg peace from the Majesty [o/ Usinia^^re'^-setpsnre’t], son of Re^, 
Ra^messe-mi-Aniiin, bull of rulers, who snakes his boundary where he will in every land. 

The word ‘copy’ here, of course, means translation. On the ‘tablet of silver’ sent by the king of 
Hatti, see below. The Egyptian origin of this section is again betrayed by the use of the words ‘to ^eg 
peace’ ; and the final epithets of Rame.sses are es.sentially Egyptian. 

§ 1. Preamble of the actual Tre.\.ty. 

Hittitf-Babylonian Text. Eg-yptian Text. 

(1) [A/ifi so he it. Riamaseki-mai-] The treaty^ ^uhich the great prince of 

Amuna, the great king, king {of Egypt, the Haiti, Hattusili, the strong, the son of 
strong], (2) [with Hattusili, the great king], Mursili, (6) the great chief of Hatti, the 
king of the land Hatti, his brother, in order strong, the son of the son of Subbi[luliunia, 
to give good peace, (3) [good brotherhood and the great chief of Haiti, the str]ong, made 
to obtain] a mighty [king]dom{l) between upon a tablet of silver for Usirna^re^- 
them as long as we* [live] {and) [forever] setpenre^, the great ruler of Egypt, the strong, 
(■i) [a treaty] has made. the son of Menma^re<^, the great ruler of 

Egypt, the strong, the son of the son of Men- 
pehtire^, (7) the great ruler of Egypt, the 
strong : the good treaty of peace and brother- 
hood, giving peace [and brotherhood {() 

between us by means of a treaty {t) of Hatti 
with Egyptf forever. 

I See this .Journal, Vol. v. p. 181, §4. 

- There is the additional difficulty that there is barely room for the words ‘messenger of Hatti’ befiu-e 
this first name ; nor is the rea.son for the prmoinen of Rarne.sses II that precedes at all apparent. 

E.y., Sethe, Urk-undi-n, iv, 3.32, .3.33. 

‘ The language of the .Semitic texts from Boghazkoi is remarkably inexact in its use of pronouns. 

•> At-'' ; this Egyptian word rne-ms something like ‘ordinance,’ ‘prescription,’ ‘arrangement.’ 

^ The proposed restoration is based on the last words of the section in the Babylonian version. 
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Hittite-Babylonian Text. Egyptian Text. 

Riamasesa-mai-Arnana, the great king, 
king of Egggt, the strong in all lands, son [o/] 

(5) Minmuaria, the great king, king of Egypt, 
the strong, son of the son of Minpahirit aria, 
the great king, (6) [king of Egy]pt, the strong, 
unto Hattvsili, the great king, king of the 
land Haiti, the strong the son of Mursili, the 
great king, (7) king of the land Haiti, the 
strong, son of the son of Subbiluliuma, the 
great king, king of the land Haiti, the strong, 
behold now I give (8) [good] brotherhood, 
good peace hetiueen us forever, in order to 
give good peace, good brotherhood (9) by 
means of [a treaty {!)] of Egypt ivith Haiti 
forever. So it is. 

The two versions agree substantially in content, and there is a close correspondence in the phrase- 
ology. The main difierence is that the cuneiform text re-serves the filiation for a second sentence, this 
entailing the introduction of a second main verb with its adjuncts. In this place the Egyptian text alone 
speaks of a tablet of silver, see below, p. 189 ; but the cuneiform tablet has a similar reference in 1. 14. 

I 2. The Treaty is the resumption of old peaceful relations. 

Hittite-Babylonian Text. Egyptian Text. 

Behold, the pohcy^ of the great king, king Now aforetime, since eternity, as regards 
of Egypt, (10) [and of the great king], king the policy^ of the great ruler of Egypt and 
of Haiti since eternity— god did not permit- the great chief of Hatti~the god did not 
the making of hostility between them, (11) [by permit hostility to he made between them, by 
means of a treaty] forever. means of a treaty. 

But in the {8) time of Muwattalli, the 
great chief of Haiti, my brother, he fought 
with [RaOmesse-mi-Amun], the great ruler 
of Egypt. 

Behold, Rianiasesa-tnai-Amana,the great But hereafter, beginning from this day, 

king, king of Egypt, in order to make the behold Hattusili, the great chief of Haiti, 
policy (12) [luhich Samas and] Tesub made is [in ?] a treaty for making permanent 
for Egypt with the land Haiti because of his the policy which Pre^ made and Setekh 
policy which is from eternity, if 8) wickedly(l) made for the land of Egypt (9) with the land 
[will not become host]ile to make hostility of Hatti, so as not to permit hostilities 
between them unto everlasting and unto all to be made between them forever^. 

(timef. 

The corre.spondence of the versi<uis is again close, except for the addition of the historical reference 
in the Egy[)tian. The formulation of the last paragraph diflei-s in the two cases, but the substance is 
identical. 

' Temu, properly ‘counsel,’ ‘plan,’ just like the Eg. translation skr. Since both words express the 
attitude adopted towards anything, ‘policy’ seems a suitable rendering. 

- Historical present. ^ Meissner explains tut as a Canaaniti.sh word, Hebrew Ml. 

* Literally translated from the Babylonian, see below, p. 189, n. 3. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 


25 
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S 3. Declaration of the new Treaty. 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

(14) Riamasesa-mai-Amana, the great 
king, king of Egypt, has made himself in a 
treaty upon a silver tablet (15) ivith Hattu- 
sili, the great king, king of the land Hatti, 
his brother, from this day to give good peace 
and good brotherhood (16) between us for- 
ever ; and he is a brother to me and at peace 
with me, and I am a brother to him and at 
peace ivith him (17) forever. 


And we have made brotherhood, peace and 
goodivill more than the brotherhood and peace 
of former times, (18) which was between 
[Egypt Hatti. 

Behold, Riamasesa-mai-Amana, the 
great king, king of Egypt, is in good peace 
and good brotherhood (19) with Hattusili, the 
great king, king of the land Haiti. 

Behold, the sons of Riamasesa-mai- 
Amana, the king of Egypt, (20) are at peace 
{and) are hro[thers with^ the sons of Hat- 
tasili, the great king, king of the land Hatti, 

forever; and they are according to our policy 
(21) of[oiir'\ brotherhood [<(/«/] our peace. 

And Egypt with the land Hatti — they 


Egyptian Text. 

Behold, Hattusili, the great chief of 
Hatti, has made himself in a treaty'^ with 
EsimcAre^-setpenre^, the great ruler of 
Egypt, 

beginning with this clay, to cause to be made 
good peace and good brotherhood between us 
forever; (10) and he is in brotherhood with me 
and at peace with me, and I am in brother- 
hood with him and at peace with him forever. 

And since Muwattalli, the great chief 
of Hatti, my brother, hastened after his fate-, 
and Hattusili took his seat as (11) great 
chief of Hatti on the throne of his father ; 
behold I have become with Ra^rnesse-mi- 
Amun, the great ruler of Egypt, we{l) being 
[together in ?] our peace and our brotherhood ; 
and it is better than the peace and the brother- 
hood of formerly, which was in the land^. 

Behold, I, being* the great chief of Haiti, 
am with {\2)[Ra^messe-mi-AmVjn'], the great 
ruler of Egypt, in good peace and good 
brotherhood. 

And the children of the children [of] 
the great chief of Haiti shall be {'if in 
brotherhood and at peace ivith the children 
of the children of Ra^rnesse-mi- Arnun, the 
great ruler of Egypt; 

they being in our policy 
of brotherhood and our policy (13) [of peace], 

[And the land of Egypt ivith the land 
Hatti [shall be ?] at peace and in brotherhood 
like us forever; and hostilities shall not be 
made between them forever. 


are at peace, they are brothers like us forever. 


‘ Note that the Egyptian tran.slates the Bahylonian reflexive quite literally. 

- Tlii-i utterly non-Egyptian phra'A! is a clear translation of a eominon Babylonian oxpre.ssion ; for the 
entire .■-entenee rf. KTB, I, No. .S, lb kl-i-me-i Xir-yul ^urru rnhu B-im-ti-la U-H-yu a-nu-ku Ha-at-tu- 

B-Ji uii'i ’V'kum a-hi-la nt-ta-mb •IVhon Nirg.il . —ipH,/, the hero, title of Muwattalli), the great king, went 
to hi.s fate, 1, Hattuiili, sat upon the throne of iiiy father.' Further on, note that the change to the 1st 
tier.sou i-s cli.n'aeteri.stie of Babylonian. 

On the sticngth of the Bogliazkoi text one is temtitecl to think that some words have been omitted 
here : ’ which wa.s in the land (of Hatti with the land of Euvqit).’ 

* It seems inii>os,ible to ipiote .iny exact parallel for this use of the m of detinition ; but in defence of 
our interpret, ition one imiy jierhap-s cite k,- / m tjt ‘he said, namely the Vizier.’ 

^ One expects Ir at the beginning of the .sentence a.s in 11. Irj, 24, 32 ; but Sethe saw traces of , 

” Re tore [i/- j't il R mt] But Max Muller gives some taizzling traces at the end of the lacuna, which 
.Sethe .simihirly saw and interjireted as ni. 
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The two versions here are closely parallel, except for the addition of the reference to the death of 
Muwattalli and the accession of Hattusili in the Egyptian text, following up the similar reference in § 2. 
The Babylonian version makes allusion to a tablet of silver sent by Ramesses to Hattusili, the counterpart 
of that named in earlier sections of the Egyptian version as sent by Hattusili to Ramesses. 


4. Mutual Assurances with regard to Invasion. 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

(22) And Riamasem-rnai-Amana, the 
great king, king of Egypt, shall not trespass^ 
into the land Hatti to take aught (23) froyn 
therein Iforever^ ; and HattuMi, the great 
king, king of the land Hatti, shall not trespass 
into Egypt (24) to take aught f rom therein 
[foj'everl. 


Egyptian Text. 

And the great chief of Hatti shall not 
trespiiss into the land of Egypt forever to 
take aught from it; and Usima^re^-setpenre^, 
the great ruler of Egypt, shall not trespass 
into the land (14) [o/ Hatti to tuke^ (aught)- 
from it forever. 


Here there is complete correspondence, except for the omission of the specific name of Hattusili in the 
Egyptian. 


§ 5. Form.\l Renewal of the former Treaty. 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

Behold,the decree of eternity which Samus 
and Tesub have made (25) for Egypt and the 
land Haiti [to make peace] and brotherhood 
in order not to give hostility between theni^. 


(26) And behold, Riamuhsa-mai-A\_inana, 
the great king~\, king of Egypt, takes hold of 
it to make peace from this day. 

(27) Behold, Egypt and Haiti [«?’e at 
peace, atuT\ they are brothers forever'^. 


Egyptian Text. 


As to the 

regular* treaty which there %vas in the time 
of Subbilidiuma, the great chief of Hatti, and 
likewise the regidar treaty which luas in the 
time of Muwattalli (sic !), the great chief of 
Hatti, my father, I take hold of it. Behold, 
Ra^ messe-mi-Amun, the great ruler of Egypt, 
takes hold (15) [of the peace {() ivhich ii(?)] 
makes’' together with us from this day ; 

and ive 

will act according to this regular policy. 


* The Egyptian version has ‘trespass,’ confirming the connection of ukarra with the stem Hip ‘meet,’ 
‘attain,’ in Arabic ‘strive towards,’ ‘wander’ from laud to land. Mote also in an astrological text, Jupiter 
and l-aM'ab narhxhti In ik-ri-ira ‘approached unto the Waggon-star.' 

- Nkt was perhaps erroneously omitted from the Egyptian text, as there does not seem room for it in 
the lacuna. 

3 a-na la-a na-da-u- ni nakn'ita i-na he-ri-ia-nu is evidently the phrase that was translated r tm dlt 
hpr hncij r lu'd-sn in Eg. 1. 9. 

* ilty is nut to be rendered with Breasted as ‘former,’ but rather as ‘regular,’ ‘normal,’ almo.st 
‘traditional.’ 

'•> Sethe sees traces of llr f a.t the end of the lacuna ; owing to irni- n following it would seem as though 
pt nt-V mil/ must be the subject of the relative form. 

Cf. 1. 21. Meissner restores ditterently. 
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The divergences here are considerable. While the Egyptian ver-sion, following its wont, harks biick 
to earlier history, the Hittite- Babylonian .substitutes, in the first paragraph, very nearly the same words as 
were read at the end of ^2 in the Egypthin version (1. 9). Further on, the adhesion of the contracting 
parties to the treaty is espre.ssed in the Babylonian by the graphic verb sabatu, ‘gi'asp,’ ‘seize’; the 
Egyptian renders mechanically by ml m, a metaphorical use not in accordance with Egyptian idiom h At 
the end, the Babylonian has a phrase encountered already in S 3, while the Egyptian difi'ers. 

The characteristically careless mistake made in 1. U of the Egyptian version has escaped but few of 
the modern commentator ; de Rouge- wished to correct ‘my father' into ‘my brother’ (see above Eg. 1. 10), 
but Ma.v iliiller and, more hesitatinglv, Brea.sted have proposed to replace Muwattalli by Mur-sili. There 
can be hardly any doubt but that the latter alternative is right ; Hattii.sili is referring to the old harmonious 
days before iluwattalli broke the peace with Egypt. 


S 6. Undertaking of a Defensive Alliance {cf. § 8). 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

And if another enemy (28) come [against] 
the land Hatti, and Hattusili, [the great 
king of the land Hat]fi, send to me saying, 
‘ Come vnto me (29) for [my] help against 
him’ ; then Ri[amasem-mai-Ama]na, the 
great king, king of Egypt (30) shall send his 
troops {and) his chariots and shall slay [his 
enemy ami] he shall restore [con]fidence (?) 
to the land Hatti. 


Egyptian Text. 

And if another enemy come to the lands 
of Usiniah^re^-setpenre’^, the great ruler of 
Egypt, and he send to the great chief of Haiti 
saying, ‘Come with me as help against him’; 
the great chief of Haiti shall (16) [come to 
him], the great chief of Haiti [shall] slay his 
enemy. 

But if it he not the desire of the great 
chief of Haiti to come, he shall send his 
troops and his chariotry and shall slay his 
enemy. 


A clause (§7) dealing with the common action to he taken against the rebellious subjects of one of the 
contracting parties intervenes before the reciprocal passage corresponding to § 6 is reached ; and our § 9 
again is reciprocal to our § 7. For thi.s reason it might have been more strictly in accordance with the 
intention of the framers of the treixty to regard §§ 6-7 and §§ 8-9 each as a unitys. In § 6 and § 8 the 
Egvptian version expands so a.s to envisage the possibility that the allied king might not desire to come in 
pereoii. Apart from this, there are hardly any dilierences in the phraseology to he noted. 


§ 7. Common Action to be taken agai.n.st Rebellious Subjects (cf § 9). 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

(31) A fid if Hattusili, the great king, 
king of the land Haiti, [become incetised] 
against servants of his* [and they] sin again.st 
hita, (32) und'^ thou send to Riamasesa, the 
great king, king of [Egypt] concerning it; 


Egyptian Text. 

Or if Ru^ messe-mi-A m Dm, (17) [the great 
ruler of Egypt], become incensed against 
servants of his*, and they do another offence 
against him, 

and he go to .slay his eneniy ; 


1 Max Muller had brilliantly gues.sed the Babylonian original, .see op. cit., p. 1.3. 

- Oeavreft Pu'erseif, A ol. IV, p. 13. 3 further suggested by' the word ‘or’ in Eg. 1. 16. 

^ The Eg. slry was long a cru.v interpret uui until it was shown to be the personal pronoun third pers. 
sing with emphatic meaning; see Zeitsehr. f. ug. Sprurhe, Vol. L (1912), pp. 114-117. The Babylonian 
version now admirably confirm.^ this discovery. 

That the apodusis does not begin here i.s .shown by mtu: mssw-ml-Tran [kib] in Eg. 1. 19 (§ 9). 
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Hittite-Babylonian Text. Egyptian Text. 

straig}it\way] Riamasesa-mai-Amana (33) the great chief of Hatti shall act with him [to 
his troops (and) his chariots shall send, and destroy] everyone\cigainst tL'honi]they shall he 
they shall destroy all \ofthem] against ivhom incensed^. 

[thou art become incensed]. 

Here it will be seen that the divergences of phraseology are considerable, while the sense is substan- 
tially identical in both versions. 

§ 8. Reciprocal Clause corresponding to § 6. 

Hittite-Babylonian Text. Egyptian Text. 

[And if] another enemy come (34) But [if] another enemy [come] against 

against Egypt, and Riamasesa-mai-Amana, the great chief [of Hatti]; 
the king of Egypt, thy brother, [send] to Hattu- 
sili, (35) king of the land Hatti, his brother, 
saying, ‘ [Co]me for my help against him ’ ; 

straightway then shall Ha[ttusili], king of the [then shall llsi]ma^[re'^]-setpenre<^ (18) [the 
land Hatti, (36) send his troops (and) his great ruler of Egypt] come to him as help to 
[chanots] ; he [shall slay] my enemy. slay his enemy. 

(But) if it be {not)- the desire of 
Ru^messe-mi-Amiin, the great ruler of Egypt, 

to come, he 

Hatti, [and he shall send his troops 

and his] (19) chariotry^, besides returning 
answer to the land of Hatti. 

Besides other minor variations, the Egyptian text contains the alternative already mentioned in § 6. 

§ 9. Reciprocal Clause corresponding to § 6. 

Hittite-Babylonian Text. Egyptian Text. 

And if Riumasesa, [the great Icing, But if sej'vants q/ the great chief oj 

king] of Egypt, (37) become incensed against Hatti trespass against him, 
servants of his, and they commit sin 

against [him, and I send] (38) to Hattusili, <md Ra^mes[se]-nii-Aman, [the great 

king of the land Hatti, my brother, concern- ruler q/ Egypt(] 

ing [tt] ; 

then Hattusili, the great king, king of Egypt, 

(39) shall send his troops (and) his chariots 
and they shall destroy all [of them]; and 1 
ivill (?). 

Obviously the two versions here differed considerably, but the Egyptian text is too incomplete to make 
a close comparison. See the notes on § 10. 

1 The traces here seen by Sethe combine admirably with the Hittite-Babylonian version to produce 
an intelligible sense. 

- The word ‘ not ’ is carelessly omitted in the hieroglyphs. 

^ Kestored from 1. 16, with the Babylonian text both in § 6 and in § 8. There is no means of restoring 
what precedes. 
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§10. A Clause relating to SrccE.ssroN ( -O- 

Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

(40) And behold the son of Hattusili, king of the land Haiti, [the treaty tvhich] we ( 1) have 

made (41) in the place of Hattusili, his father, after years 

(42) of the land Haiti have committed sin (43) 

chariots inhere (I ) shall I return (44) in the land 

Haiti (1) 

(The text breaks off here.) 

Egyptian Text. 

the of Haiti (and) the land(l) [of Egypt] (20) the life. Sup- 
posing it) I shall go after [m^] fate^, then(t) Ra^niesse-mi-Amibn, the great ruler of Egypt, 

living forever, shall act (i)... coming (1) [to] the [land of Hat\ti 

to cause to make(l)- (21) them('l) to make him for themselves to lord, 

so us to cause Usima^re^-setpen[r€^], the great rider of Egypt, to be silent with his mouth^ for- 
ever. And after the land of Haiti and he return (i) to place (1) the great chief of Haiti 

and similarly the 

In both texts a j>a.s.sage is now reached so fragmentary that its contents are purely a matter of con- 
jecture. ilei.s.sner {op. vit., p. 293) ha.s sugge.sted that the Babylonian text stipulated that Ramesses should 
recognize as Hattusilits succe.ssor the .sou chosen by that rule}’ during liis lifetime : and he quotes a pro- 
vision of this kind in the treaty between a Hittite king and Sunassura, king of Kizuwadna {KTB, i, 5, 
rev. 52 foil.). The Egyptian text, the crucial words of which have been misunderstood hitherto^ tends to 
contirm the general notion implied by this view, though it is clear that both versions differed greatly in 
their verbal expression. From the Egyptian fragments one may conjecture that Hattusili is considering 
the case that he .should have died and Hatti should have .selected a ruler not in accordance with his choice. 
Later on, there is question of some persons who apparently wi.sh to annul or .stultify the words or promise 
of Ramesses. The text is too defective for further di.scussion to be profitable. 

§ 11. Extradition of Important Fugitives. 

Egyptian Text. 

[If any great man flee from the land of Egypt and he come to the lands of (l)Y the great 

chief of Haiti ; or a town (22) (or a district f [belonging to the lands of Ra<^messe- 

mi-Aman, the great ruler of Egypt, and they come to the great chief of Haiti: the great 
chief of Haiti shall not receive them. The great chief of Haiti shall cause them to be brought 
to UsinuEre^-setpenri^, the great ruler of Egypt, their lord, [on accou]nt of it. 

Frnm this point onwards the Hittite-Babylonian text fails us, but the clo.se resemblance to the hiero- 
glyphic version presented by it in previous paragraphs affords a solid basis for restoring its general drift. 
Uori-esponding provisions in other tablets from the Boghazkoi archives will be quoted whenever occasion 
arises. The extradition clauses §§ 1U14 present the .same kind of arrangement as the clauses relating to 
enemies and rebels above §§ 6-9, .i clau.se .§ 12; dealing with fugitives of humble birth intervening before 
the reciproc.d clauses . 13-14; are reached. In the lost cuneiform counterpart, § 11 will naturally have 

‘ Read hr-, /■ sijit[iifi [pi]y .~iy, see above, p. l.Sff, ii. 2, for this expression. - Read r rdyt Iry tt 

So Baliyloniaii equivalent fov thi.-. .striking phrase appears to be forthcoming. 

^ See ab'ive. note I. 

For the restoration see I. 2.1, where, however, there Is but .scanty room for ‘[f® the lands of].’ 
Roeder iiiKlerstauds ‘comes to' .the king of Hatti or Egypt; in the two passages ; this is possible. 

^ The Words / -pii ,rV i-cf, r-pn- found in the parallel section 1. 23 should perhaps be restored here, 

but there is no room for them in the lacuna. 
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referred to the extradition of important fugitives belonging to Haiti. The supplementary clauses §§ 17, 18 
elaborate §§ 11-14, and should be read in connection with them. 

In our translation of the present passage we venture, not without some hesitation, to depart from the 
view hitherto accepted. The alternatives r-pii' dml, etc. have been universally regarded as an elabora- 
tion of the restored words ‘ [from the land of Egypt],’ for which the parallel in § 13 seems sufficient 
guarantee. But if then we render r-pio dml by ‘or* (from) a town,’ not only are the absence of the 
preposition m and the separation from rn pi tl n Kmt highly remarkable, but also the tautologous repeti- 
tion in the phra.se ‘and come to the great chief of Hatti’ is inexplicable, and the plural pronoun in >ntio-sn 
‘and they ("come),’ referring to ‘any great man’ has to be glossed over as due to loo.seness of style. All 

these difficulties are overcome if the nouns in ‘ or a town (or a district ) [belongjing to the lands of 

Ra*’me.sse-mi-Amun ’ are regarded as subjects of w^r ‘ flee ’ and alternatives to ‘any great man ’ ; on this 
view, whereas §§ 12, 14 refer to the flight of ‘one or two unknown men,’ §§ 11, 13 are concerned with the 
secession either of an important man or of whole towns or districts. It was not unknown in Hittite times 
for the population of a town or district to emigrate en bloc, and indeed in KTB, r, Xo. 1, 10 foil., reference is 
made to a number of districts that had gone over to the land of Ischuwa in the time of Hattu-sili I. It 
may, however, perhaps be objected that it would have been far more difficult for a town or region subject 
to the Pharaoh to abandon its allegiance. 

§ 12. Extradition of Fugitives of Humble Birth. 

Egyptian Text. 

Or if one man or two men luho are unknown flee (23) ^ and they come to the land 

of Hatti to he servants of another, they shall not be left in the land of Haiti, they shall be 
brought to Ra^messe-mi-Amun, the great ruler of Egypt. 

There is a similar provision in the well-preserved copy of a treaty between Sublululivirna and 
Mattiuaza, king of ilittanni, KTB, Xo. 1, reverse, 9-13. Sum-ma ’^'"^^'‘-mu-un-na-hi-du B-tu 
in-[na-bii u ana ^^“Mi-it-ta-an-ni il-la-ak mdri (10) n-d.a-or-ru ivm-ma 

bi-id-du ia ''^'^Mi-{it-ta-an-ni ia-na-bit tl ana ‘'‘“Ha-ut-ti il-la-ak] (11) «</• ul i-m-bat-zu 

\d (i-da-ar-iu id par-za sa '■^^Samal iaa eli-hiX] (12; bit-turn la Mat-ti-ii-a-za mar larri i-na 

mat i-ip-pu-iis mit-un-na-ab-tu (13) a-na <di pun ilat-ti-ii-a-za mar larri it-le-il-la-ab-lu 

a-na ^^“Ha-at-ti-ma. ‘If a fugitive flee from the land of the city Hatti [and come to the land of the 
city Mittanni, the sons of ilittanni] (10) shall return him. If a fugitive of the land of the city Mittauui flee 
and come unto the land of the city Hatti], (11) the king of the land of the city Hatti .shall not seize him, 
neither shall he return him, the laws of the sun-goddes-s of the city Arinna [do not apply to him]. (12) A 
house (of refuge ?) for Mattiuaza, son of the king, in the land of the city Hatti, ho (Subbiluliuma) shall 

build. A fugitive (13) he shall cause to dwell in the land of the city Hatti in a city in the presence of 

Mattiuaza^.’ The peculiarities of this clause are due to the fact that Mattiuaza, who had been placed on 
the throne of Mittanni by the Hittite king, ruled over an unstable country that had been at war with 
Hatti and had just been pillaged by the As.syrians. It is important to note that by the laws of the sun- 
goddess of Arinna fugitive.s were bound to be restored to their native land. 

§ 13. Reciprocal Clause corresponding to § 11. 

Egyptian Text. 

Or if a great man flee from the land of Haiti, and [/le come to the lands of (If 
Usi]nudi\re^]-setpenre^, the \<jreat\ ruler of Egypt; or a town or a district or (24) 

* Boeder and others have translated the fir.st r-pic as ‘ either ’ ; for thi.s there seems to be no 
justification. 

- Max Muller shows a lacuna, but it is not large enough for his restoration ‘ [from the land of Egypt] ’ ; 
the reciprocal clause 1. 24 has ‘flee’ without any addition. 

^ This passage, which was first translated by' Bohl, Theologisc/ie Tijdschnft, 1916, p. 177 and first 
compared with the Egyptian treaty by Meissxer, Der Staatscertrag, p. 293, is defectively preserved and 
the restorations hei-e given are not altogether certain. 

* Doubtful ; see above, p. 192, n. 6. 
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belonging to the land of Hatti, and they come to Ra^inesse-mi-AmCin, the great ruler of 
Egypt: Usima'^re^-setpenre^, the great mile r of Egypt, shall not receive them. Ra^ niesse-nii- 

Anviui, the great ruler of Egypt, shall cause them tobe brought to the chief. ' they shall 

not be left. 

The same difficulty of interpretation occurs here as occurred in § 11, where it was fully discussed. 

§ 14. Eeciprocal Clause correspokdixg to § 12. 

Egyptian Text. 

Likewise-, if one man or two men (25) who are [/iof] known flee to the land of Egypt to 
be subjects of others, Usima^re^-setpenre^, the great ruler of Egypt, shall not leave them ; he 
shall cause them to be brought to the great chief of Haiti. 

§ 15. The Gods of Hatti and Egypt are Witnesses to the Treaty. 

Egyptian Text. 

As for these words of the treaty \gnade %(?)] the great chief of Hatti with Ra^mes\se- 
mi-Am'dn'\, the great ruler (26) [o/ Egypt, («] luriting upon this tablet of silver^; as 
kur these words, a thousand gods, male gods and female gods of those of the land of Haiti, 
together with a thousand gods, male gods and female gods of those of the land of Egypt — 
they are with me as witnesses [liearing (?)]* these words : Pre^"', the lord of the sky ; Pre^ of 
the town of Arinna (T-r-n n); (27) Setekh, the lord of the sky ; Setekh of Haiti; SMekh of 
the toiun of Arinna (T-r-[n]-n); SMekh of the town of Zippalanda (D-p-i-r-n-d); Setekh of 
the toivn of Betiarik (P-t-T-k) ; Setekh of the town of Hissashapa (H-s-s-p); Setekh of the 
town of Suris.m (S-r-s) ; Setekh of the town of Halub (H-r-p) ; SMekh of the town of Lihzin, 

(R-h-s-n); Setekh (28) of the town o/...r (?)...; Setekh [of the town of. ; Setekh of the 

town'] ^/[S ^]-ni(?)-s; SMekh of the town o/S-h-p-n; Astarte'^ of the land of Haiti ; the god 
of Zit ha rias (D-i-t-hr-r-y); the god of Karzis (t) (K-r-d-nr?); the god of Hapanta[ri]as 
(Hr-p-n-t-r-y-s) ; (29) the goddess of the town Karahna (K-?-h-n) ; the goddess of Tyre (D-r); 
the goddess of l-w-k{'t) ; the goddess of 1 ; the god of P ; the god of 1-v ; the god 

of ; the gueen of the sky ; the gods lords of swearing^ ; this goddess, the mistress of 

the earth; the mistress of siveanng Ishara (T-s-h-r)”; the mistress of {...); (30) (the) 
mountains and the rivers of the land of Hatti; the gods of the land of Kizimadna 
(K-d-w-d-n) ; Am an ; ; Setekh ; the male gods and the female gods ; the mountains and 

the rivers of the land of Egypt ; the sky; the earth ; the great sea ; the winds ; the clouds. 

' With the text as given in Sethe's collation it is not possible restore ‘the [great] chief [of Hatti].' 

- The u.'C of //( mitt to begin the clause .seems un-Egyptian and is perhap.s due to over-literal transla- 
tion of the cuneiform original Neither here nor in 1. 34 does it seem possible to construe m mitt as the 
end of the foregoing .--ection. 

Roeiler, overlooking the demon.strative 'this,' tran.slate.s ‘they shall be written on a tablet of silver’ 
,tnd wrongly ends the el.iuse here. J Perhaps restore sdmw ‘hearing.’ 

I.f. ‘the Rc'f,' or ‘the Sun' ; pi, [p- is here the detinite article. 

“ Written ; the n is a mere sculptor’s error for s, as Max iliiller and others have recognized. 

' H-[ii]-h-t or are both possible. 

Max Midler has a wrong reading here, and Sethe's collation modifies several of the geographical 
names in the preceding lines, as will be seen from PI. XVIII 
dZD 

-■ The first group ^ ^ i.s confirmed by a Berlin idiotograph quoted by Meissner, Per Staatsvertrag, 
p. 29.5. 
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Ihe detiiils of this section are almost entirely Hittite-Babyloniaa in character, but for the opening 
\V(jrds other Hittite treaties have a standard form, namely : niekir tuppi <uouti ana pa.ai 

“''‘Annaa lakin u lua ting lakin. ‘A copy of this tablet was placed in the 

presence of the sun-goddess of Arinna and (a copy) was placed in the land (here name of land with 

which the treaty was made) in the presence of the god (here name of principal god of that land) ’ ; there- 
upon follows the phrase u lu-n 'and lo, these are the witnesses,’ with a long list of the gods of 

Hatti and of the land in question^ ; the next section with blessings and cursings begins ina Ubhi arnCite 
anauti la iikd lizzizzu leltemu u In iihidu ‘in these words may they stand, may they hear and be witnesses 
of the treaty.’ A treaty between Subliiluliuina and Tetti, king of Xuhasse, begin-s the curse as follows ; 
‘Mountains, rivers, spriug.s, the great sea and the earth, winds, clouds for this treaty and curse verily are 
witnesse.s-.’ It is not easy to judge how far the departures from type here are to be attributed to the 
Egyptian translator and how far they represent the cuneiform original. 

To turn now to detailed comparisons ; the translated Egyptian text is here printed in italics ; 

A thousand gods, male gods and female gods of those of the land of Hatti\ The Hittite -Mittanni 
treaty has : ‘The male gods, the female god.s all of them of the land of the city Hatti, the male gods, the 
female gods all of them of the land of the city Kiziiwadna’^.’ The Hittite-Nul_a.sse treaty has : ‘The male 
gods, the female gods all of them of the land of the city Hatti, the male gods, the female gods all of them 
of the land of the city Kiziiwadna, the male god.s, the female gods all of them of the land of Nuhasse, the 
gods of eternity all of them.*’ 

Pre'^ (i.e. ‘the Ee'^,’ ‘ the sun ’), the lord of the sfv/]. In Hittite treaties the li.st of gods u-sually (vpens : 

'’^’‘Arinna set ina '^^’'ffatti kirrntta it ktrratutta itma’ar '^“PamaS bel same, ‘The sun-goddess 
of Arinna who in the land of the city Hatti sends kingship and queenship, the sun-god, lord of the 
heavens®.’ 

Pre< of the town 0 / ’I-r-u-n]. So too below, 1. 38. See the last note. The solar deity of the imj)ortant 
city of Arinna was apparently the patron divinity of the Hittite kings ; Mursdi, the father of Hattuiili, 
appeals to her in battle just as the Assyrian kings appeal to Ishtar. This deity was clearly a goddess ; note 
KTB, III, No. 4, 21-5, where she is called heltii ‘queen,’ and see E. Hrozxy, Hethitisehe Texte, p. 170. The 
town of Arinna is regularly written '''^‘^PU-na in the Hittite tablets, see op. eit., pp, 46, 51 and passim. 
Sayee (Proc, Soe. Bill. Arch., vol. xsiir (1901), p. 98) correctly ideutihed Arinna with the city Arini 
in Kurnauu (Comana), south of the Anti-Taurus and on the river Saru.s in Cappadocia ; captured 
by Tiglathpileser I about 1120 b.c., see Kixg, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 76-7“. It fell to 
Shalmaneser I, who reigned not later than 1300 b.c., and who was apparently contemporary with Sethos I 
and Muwattalli, brother of Hattudli, see Lcckexbill. Anier. Journ. Sem. Lang., Vol. xxviii, p. 162 and 
p. 187, 1. 6 : Shalmaneser here cl.iiuis that Arinna had been previou.sly subject to A.ssyria and had revolted ; 
that can only refer to the conquest of Mittanni and Musru by Asurubullit II {circa 1418 — 1370 B.c.), aeon- 
temporary of Subbiluliuma and of Amenophis III and IV. "When the Assyrians conquered the Mittanni 
region at the end of the Fifteenth and at the beginning of the Fourteenth Centuries they seem to have 
penetrated into Hittite country beyond the Taurus. Arinna occurs in the geograpliical list of Boghazkbi, 
published by E. Chaxtre, Mission ea Cappadoce, pp. 46-7, 1. 14. 

SUekh, the lord of the. Cf. in the Hittite treaties ‘^"Tcsitb bd kind u irsitim ‘Tesub, lord of 

heaven and earth,’ KTB, i, 7, 54 = 11, 30; or ‘Tesub of heaven and earth,’ 14, 23. For the identification 
of Hittite Te.sub with Egyptian Setekh, see above, p. 1 85. 

Setekh of Hatti]. Cf. ''"Tesitb bel ""'Haiti ‘Te.sub, lord of the land Hatti,’ KTB, i, 11, 18, where the 
variant has "^"Hatti ‘the city Hatti,’ i, 7, 40 ; Hrozsv, Hethitisehe Te.vte, 236, 15. 

Setekh of the town 0 / ’I-r-[n]-n]. Apparently not yet found in the Hittite sources. 

Sdekh of the town of D-p-i-r-u-d]. Cf. Tesub of the city Zippalaiida, Hrozxy, op. cit., 236, 15. 

Setekh of the town of P-?-r-k]. Cf. '^"Tesuh "‘"Be-te-ia-ri-ik, KTB, I, 7, 41 ; Be-it-ti-ia-ri-ik, I, 11, 19 ; 

* This formula is to be found KTB, i, 7, 35-9; the formula ina libbi tiindte occurs op. cit., 8, 58-9. 
The duplicate 11, 34 more correctly separates the invocation from the curse by a line. See also 14, 8. 

- KTB, I, 21, 36-8. 

“ KTB, I, 7, 51 ; see another Hittite-Mittanni treaty, op. cit., 14, 5, Both these Hittite treaties men- 
tion ‘one thousand gods’ in the curse, 8, 68 ; 14, 17 {li-im ihtni . 

* KTB, I, 21, 30-33. ® KTB, i, 7, 40=11, 17 foil. 

“ See too Garstaxg iu Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, Vol. vi, pp. 109 — 115. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. VI. 26 
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lBe-te-]w-n-ik-, i, 20, 7 . Melssxer, Staatsvertray, p. 294, lu.ike.s the .'-awe ideutiticati. w, although the 
substitution of four .short strokes for the t in the Egyptian transcription is unexiilaineil. 

Sftek-h of the toirjL o/H-s-s-p], Cf. ‘‘'•Te.;ub''’"HiSia>hap't, KTB, i, 7, 43 . 

Betek-h of the town 0 / S-r-s], Cf. ^'“Ter.itb ■‘^‘‘ki-ei-eh-k,, KTB, I, 7, 42 ; 20, 8; 11, 20: hardly to he 
identified with .Sareisa, Sarisa on the Tigris mentioned by Strabo, vi, i, 24. 

Bitekh of the town o/H-r-p]. I.e. AlepjX), cf '^'^Te'-uh ■’''‘Bal-ab, KTB, i, 7, 42. 

Sitek-h of the tovn 0 / R-h-s-n]. Cf '-'■'^Te’vh "^"Li-ih-zi-na, KTB, i, 7, 42. 

Setelh of the town of [S ']-ni i7)-s]. Setekh of the town of S-li-p-n]. Unidentified ; for the latter tierhaps 
cf ^'"Teiuh '^"ISa-ah-Yd-na 0), KTB, i, 7, 43. 

Aetarte of the land of IJattf]. Both in the Amarna letters and on the Hittite tablets the name of the 
Assyrian Lstar and the West-Semitic CAstoreth is written with an ideogram, but the we.stern pronunciation 
IS probable in both case.s. Tiisratta, king of ilittanni, calls her ‘my ladv,-' written dS'+ DziR, the usual 
ideogram for the stellar deity, Ksudtzox, El-Amamo, 146. 25. The same king writes her name A/AhV/ 
with the ideogram usually employed for the mother-goddes.s, op. eit., 152, 15 ; 178, 13, where she is called 
star of Xineveh. The ideogram A,S’-i>.l R is that employed in Hittite ‘'<"A,sA/>9 R maltnrrihu ‘litar the 
■shining,' i.e. the godde.ss Mentis, KTB, i, 7, 45; the variant has ‘.star Dilbat,’ i.e Venus i'" 11 23 If 
Ma.v Miiller.s correction of ^-n-t-r-t to C-s-M be right (as it certainly is), it proves the astral’character of 
the we.stern A.stOreth. 

The god of D-i-t-hr-r-y]. The Hittite treaties have the god Zi-it-ha-ri-ia-ai, the ^ being the nomina- 
tive ending ; see KTB, r, 7, 44 ; 20, 11. 

The god of K-r-d-iir ?]. Cf. the god Karzi.i, KTB, i, 7, 44. 

The god of Hr-p-n-t-r-y-s]. Cf. the god ITa-pa-an-ta-[n]-ia.ai, KTB, i, 7, 44. 

^ The godde^i of the town K-Mj-n]. Probably identical with Lanumat '<’'‘Ka-ra-ah-\na . 1 ‘nrotectin<r 

genius of the city Karahna,-' KTB, i, 20, 12 ; so too Meissner. . L •• b P o 

hie f This^new reading sugge.st.s Surri, f.c. Tyre, which is frequently so spelt in 

The nanie.s of two godde.sses and three gods follow, all unidentifiable. 

_ The qneen of the So in the Hittite treaties ««‘Be-he hiUt lame ‘ gebe, queen of heaven ’ KTB i 

<, D ; i^arrat i, 20, 18 ^ ’ ’ 

The gods foods of .swearing]. The only parallel expression in Hittite treaties is bH mamiti 

‘ Sin (the moon-god), lord of the oath,'’ KTB, t, 7, 46 = i, 20, 1 7. 

J/ul? 0 / the earth]. Undoubtedly identical with Ereikigal. queen of the nether- 

I rri. ‘ the earth ’ ; 

Thenvst^ of swearing Cf ^shara la, rat mandti ‘Ishara, queen of the oath,> KTB, i, 20 

V ’tt- ot the epithet before the name is quite contrary to Egvptian usac/e and but for 

the Hittite parallel, the name Ishara would have had to be taken with what follows, not with what precedes 
I he nmt^ss of (...) ( ...,(the) mountains rand the ricers of the land of Batti]. The hieroglyphic text 
as uneinended. gives the niistre.ss^of mountains and the rivers’ etc. It is obvious that the definite article 
m ist be lestored before d,^, and the parallelism with ‘the mountains and the rivers of the land of 
Egypt 4. 30; suggests a .still greater corruption, a noun having been omitted after ti hnt\ See the last 

Ishtar ‘ likewise^both titles befit and see Laxodox, and 

’1 Meissner and Bold wrongly ifani. 

m,He V -'"’“h 1 P- 1^6. This deity w'as identified with the river- 

go, Ide.ss > ina, and first appears m Sumerian in the Ur dynasty. At that time (cbv:a 2500 b c ) the ffit tes 
aime into contact with su.,erian culture, and it is historically possible that she is by oriJn ffiS e a 
Et>. Meier, he.whiehte des Alte, -tarns C, S 433, note, cite.l bv Mei.ssner a.sserts He,- ° v’ 

to a word rihana, but in tliis case she is a Sumerian form of Ximi and not an indigenourHRthf deitV 
see L.v-N(,do.n, op. eit., p. 46. She is mentioned with Dainkina, con.sort of the water-^od KTB t 8 's 4 ’ 
with Ain.uakki, i, 14, 26. Jlei.ssners .statement . ,S7a„/.o'.,g,vo/ ayj. that I'baro ' ^ 

rivers, wells and of heaven IS erroneous ; the passao-e ] S 5, s invokes Tfi,, 

[the gods of heaven] and the g.Ms of eartU rivers, 

at Karnak. ’ I'i.-,cuptions, Vol. ii, PL 50) ha.s the same text as 
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note for the curious position of the epithet ‘the mistress of swearing’ before, instead of after, the name of 
Ishara. Probably the original cuneiform had as follows : ‘ the goddess, the mistress of the earth ; Ishara, 
queen of the oath ; the mountains and the rivers of the land of Hatti.’ 

The gods of the land of Kizinradiia\ These are often invoked in the Hiltite treaties, -see the note itn 
‘a thousand godsf etc. above, p. 195. Kizuwadna was a province on the shore of the Black Sea, north-east 
of Boghazkoi. 

Arniin; Pre^ ; Setel-h\ The Egyptian gods specified are those of Thebes, of Heliopolis and of the 
north-eastern Delta, all of whom were worshipped at Pi-Ra^me.sse. 

The male gods and the female god.s\ Namely ‘of Egypt’; see the note on ‘a thousand godsf etc. 
above, p. 195. 

The mountains and the rieers of the land of Egypt; the sky; the earth; the great sea; the irinds ; 
the cloads\. Cf. in the Hittite treaties ‘the mountains, the rivers, the great sea, t’ne Euphrates, heaven 
and earth, the winds, the clouds," KTB, i, 7, 53 = 11, 29 ; 14, 7 ; 21, 36 (this last inserts ‘ fountains’). 

§ 16. Curses or Blessings on those who Viol.lte or Keep the Treaty. 

Egyptian Text. 

As to these words (31) which arc upon this tablet of silver of the land of Haiti and of 
the land of Egypt, as to him who shall not keep them, a thousand gods of the land of Haiti and 
a thousand gods of the land of Egypt shall destroy his house, his land and his servants. But 
he who shall keep these U'ords ivhich are on this tablet of silver, be they' Haiti, or be they {-i2) 
Egyptians, and who do not neglect them ((), a thousand gods of the land of Haiti and a 
thousand gods of the land of Egypt will cause him to be healthy and to live, together ivith his 
houses- and his (land) and his servants. 

This section is usually more elaborate in the Hittite treaties. Cf. in the Hittite-Mittanni treaty : ‘ If 
thou Mattiuaza, son of the king, and [the sons of Harri’*] this treaty and oath keep, thou Mattiuaza 
together with thy wife, [the daughter of the great king, king of the land of the city] Hatti, his"* sons and 
his grandsons, and you, 0 sons of the city Harri, together with your wive.s, your sons [and together with 
yom- land] ; you may the gods protect. And the land of the city ilittanui unto old age unto its place may 
return", may it be wide, may it be extended. And thou Mattiuaza, thy sons and thy grandsons, whom the 
daughter of the great king, king of the land of the city Hatti [bears thee], may rule the laud of the city 
garri'^ in kingship forever. The throne of thy father make old, the land of the city Mittanni make old.’ 
KTB, I, 8, 70-5. A similar blessing will be found at the end of the treaty between .Subbiluliuma and 
Tetti, op. cit., I, 21, 45-9. 

§ 17. Amnesty for Extradited Persons. 

Egyptian Text. 

If one man flee from the land of Egypt, or two, or three, and (33) they come to the 
great chief of Haiti, the great chief of Haiti shcdl seize them and shall cause them to be 
brought back to Usima^re^-setpeni’e^, the great ruler of Egypt. But as fur the man ivho shall 
be brought to Ra^messe-mi-Amun, the great ruler of Egypt, let not his crime he charged 
against him, let not (34-) his house, his -wives or his chddren be destroyed, [let him not] be 
[killed’’], let no injury be done to his eyes, to his ears, to his mouth or to his legs, let not any 
[crime be charged] against hind. 

This clause and the next clearly belong to the .series 11 — 14, and seem to repre.sent an afterthought 

or addition to the finished treaty. 

* Note the confusion of pronouns characteristic of the Hittite texts. 

- Read pryt (Sethe) ; for this plural cf. Haremhab decree, front, 1. 36 ; Pap. Kahiia, PI. 39, 1. 31. 

" Restored from KTB, i, 14, 18. Harri is another name for Mittanni. 

' For ‘thy’ ; such changes in the pronouns are inexplicable. 

" The Assyrian phrase for ‘to be .stable.’ ^ Variant hTB, i, 14, 21 ‘land of the city Mittanni.’ 

^ Re.stored from 1. 35. '' Restored from the Ramesseum duplicate as given by Sharpe. 

26—2 
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§ 18. Reciprocal Clause correspoxdino to § 17. 

Eg^’ptian Text. 

Lil’eivise\ if a man flee from the land of Haiti, he he one, be he two, or he he three, and 
they come to Usiina^re<^-setpenre^ (3.5), the yreat ruler of Egypt, let Ra^niesse-mi-Aniun, the 
[great] ruler [of Egypt, cause] them to be brought to the great chief of Haiti, and the great 
chief of Haiti shall not charge their crime against them-, and they shall not destroy his house, 
his wives or his children, and they shall not kill him-, and they shall not do injury to his ears, 
(36) to his eyes, to his mouth or to his legs, and they shall not charge any crime against him. 

§ 19. Descriptiox of the Silver Tablet. 

Egyptian Text. 

What is in the middle of the tablet of silver. On its front side: a relief f.) consisting of 
an image of ISetekh embracing an image of the great prince of Hatti, surrounded by a legend (1) 
saying: the seal of Setekh, the ruler of the sky, the seed of the treaty made by Hattusili, the 
great chief (ol) of Hatti, the strong, the son of Murmli, the great chief of Hatti, the strong. 
What is* within the surrounding { frame) of the relief: the seal [ofEetekh, the ruler of the sky-]. 
[What is 0 //] its other side: a relief f.) consisting of a female image of [the] goddess of Hatti 
embracing a female image of the chieftainess of Haiti, surrounded by a legend saying : the 
seal of{i^ii) PrtA of the town of Arinna (T-r-n-n), the lord of the land, the seal of Puduhepa 
(P-t-h-p). the chieftainess of the land of Hatti, the daughter of the land of Kizuivadna 
( K-d-w-d-n), the ?] of [the town{'<) of] Arinna, the lady of the land, the servant of 

the goddess". What is* %vithin the surrounding (frame) of the relief: the seal of Pre^ of 
Arinna, the lord of every land. 

It i'? n< It easy to reconstruct vi.su.ally tlie .ijiiiearance of the .silver tablet here described by the Egyptian 
tran.'Utor. The detenninative of the hieroghjihic word used for ‘tablet’ depicts a rectangular object with 

a loop-like cqipendage at the top (1. 3(i>. It i.s by no nioan.s certain that thi.s determinative 

represents the actual .shaiio of the tablet sent to Kaines.se.s by Hdttn.sili, though cuneiform metal tablets 
•are always rectangular in sh.i[ie, and do not imitate, as they might have been e-xpected to do, the common 
clav tablets. IVe may. perhaps, think of the cuneiform text as covering the entire surface of lioth side.s, 
except in the middle, which bore the imitation of a seal such a.s might h,ive been .stamped on a clay tablet 
for the purpose of authentication. We do not learn whether that seal wa.s round or oblong ; or whether 
the legends translated into liieroglvphic for our benotit were in the cuneiform character or in the Hittite 
pictographic sciipt — this last is le.ss prob.iblc. Scholars have rightly compareil with the de.sign on the 
otiverse a sculpture at Vasily Kaya near Bogha/.kbi, where a god, probably Te.'ub, i.s .shown embracing the 
Hittite king, Thi.s design appears to h.ive been enclo.sed within a band of writing, and within that baud 
again was a shorter legend .stating more briefly that the whole representation was the .seal of Te.sub 
Setekh . The reverse didered only in so far as here it was the queen, not the king, of Hatti who was 

' See aliovp, p. 194, n. 2. 

- With the lielp of the R.imesscum duplicate re.store mtir tm sCfiC pi ur-Vi n Hti piy-sn hti r-sn. The 
construction is unusu.d, but can be defended. 

^ Kainesscum v.iriant : ‘ let him not b*.' destroyed ’ 

t So the Ranicsseum duplic.ite. 

' It is doubtful whether there is room for the words ‘the ruler of the skv.’ 

Sethes collation rn.ikes n pr.tcti.-aily certain that ti ntrt wa.s the reading, not only here, but also in 
the phr.isc rpyi n\_tl] /Urt above. 1. 3, In both ca.ses the sun-godde.ss, in Babylonian of Arinna 

is probably meant. 
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portrayed, and in so far as it was a goddess, not a god, who accorded protection and patronage^. The 
Egyptian scribe has got into difficulties through the fact that in Egypt the term for sun as well as 
the sun-god (Re''), was masculine, whereas the solar deity of Arinna was female (see abo\’e, p. 19og He is 
thus forced to employ the masculine definite article p>, p (Pre^ ‘ the sun '), and this appears to have 
beguiled him further into writing ‘the lord (not ‘lady’) of every land.’ Sethe’s collation shows that in the 
earlier words where the term rpyt ‘ female image ’ has had to be used, tict being employed only for male images, 
the translator has hedged and has written U ntrt in place of Pref. The reason that the sun-deity of Arinna 
is here named is doubtless that she was the patron-gcxidess of Hittite royalty, as already stated ; and it is 
on this account, probably, that the Hittite queen was a priestess of that deity, not because she had been 
a princess of Arinna, as Garstang supposed-. 

III. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO VERSIONS. 

The comparison of the hieroglyphic and cuneiform versions of the treaty has proved 
an interesting task, but it also possesses no inconsiderable value as vindicating the success 
of the methods by which the languages of ancient Babylonia and Egypt have been slowly 
and painfully recovered Such, indeed, has proved the interest of the details, that they have 
obscured a further problem of some importance, namely the relation of the two versions, 
and the historical conclusions which emerge therefrom. Roeder is the only scholar who 
has faced these questions fairly and squarely, and our own consideration of them may well 
start at the point where he left off”. According to Roeder, the Boghazkdi fragments pre- 
serve a Babylonian translation of the text on the original silver tablet which was sent {.see 
the Babylonian version 1. II) by Ramesses II to Kattusili ; this text. Roeder says, was 
doubtless composed in the Egyptian language and written in hieroglyphs. Conversely, 
the Karnak and Ramesseum stelae perpetuate renderings into Egyptian idiom and 
writing of the treaty as inscribed in cuneiform upon the silver tablet-* brought to Pi- 
Ra^raesse by the Hittite ambassadors. ‘ Strange as it may seem to us, the treaty was not 
drawn up in precisely the same words in the languages of the two contracting parties, but 
each of the two, upon the strength of a common understanding of basic principles, gave to 
the terms the form desired by himself and despatched this to his adversary written in 
the sender’s own language.’ 

To Roeder belongs the merit of propounding a coherent and intelligible explanation 
of the facts, and some part of his theory is undoubtedly correct. It is, indeed, an 
interesting and important observation that this most ancient of treaties difters from those 
of modern date in not being an impersonal and objective document of which both parties 
were signatories and each held a precisely identical copy. The Karnak text places 
Kattusili alone in the foreground ; it is he, and not Ramesses with him, who there speaks 
in the first person, giving and demanding assurances ; and a personal note is struck by his 
deprecatory allusions to his brother Muwattalli. In so far, the version of the treaty 
despatched by Ramesses II to Kattusili must obviously have differed ; even without the 
evidence of the Boghazkoi fragments we should necessarily have inferred that there 
Ramesses II would be using the pronoun of the first person. The reason for this difference 

* Here we have a fre.sh exemplification of the old religious rule gnailia simil ibiis : male deitie.s are chiefly 
concerned with uiale.s, female deities with females. So in Egyptian curses : ‘ Osiris shall Ik? after him, 
Isis shall be after his wife, and Horus .shall be after his children,’ LeI’s., DeaL'in., Ft. Ill, PL 140, cf. ibid. 
PI. 229. 

” Liverpool Annals of Arehaeolopti and Anthropoloiji/, ^ ol. vi, p. 110. 

” Op. cit., pp. 13 — 14, 37. * Egyptian text, 11. 3, 4, 6, 30. 
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between the treaty before us and those of more recent times lies in the fact that at this 
early stage in international relations the notion of a treaty was not yet cleiirly defined. 
In its wording, its division into paragi’aphs, and the alternation ot like conditions both 
given and demanded (§§6, 8 ; 7, 9 ; 11, 13; 12, 14; 17, 18) the treaty already resembled 
a legal contract ; in its use of the first person, its onesidedness, and its occasional personal 
allusions it tailed to liberate itself from the epistolary form which it shared with other 
diplomatic communications. 

This brings us to a matter where we must join issue with Roeder. He rightly 
maintains, as did Max Muller before him, that the Karnak text is a translation from the 
Babylonian. Our own investigations show that this holds good, not only for the portions 
common to that text and to the Boghazkoi fragments, but also for certain passages (the 
allusions to 3Juwattalli) where the “ tendencious ” interference of the Egyptian translator 
has been wrongly suspected*. But Roeder errs in making the symmetrical assumption that 
the copy of the treaty sent to Kattusili on a silver tablet by Ramesses was composed in 
Egyptian and written in hieroglyphic. The El-Amarna finds, no less than those from 
Boghazkoi, had taught us that Egyptian diplomacy, in its relations with North and East, 
employed the Babylonian tongue or at least one of the tongues normally written in the 
cuneiform script ; and that this rule applied in the case of the treaty might have been 
conjectured a priori. But further, the Boghazkoi fragments afford indisputable testimony 
that Babylonian was the language that Ramesses used. So closely does the phraseology 
of the hieroglyphic and the cuneiform vei-sions agree in a number of passages that one of 
the two must necessarily be the translation of the other — and it is already admitted that 
the hieroglyphic text had a Babylonian original ; expressions like the epithet ‘ the strong ’ 
(karrudu), to ‘take hold of’ the treaty, ‘good peace and good brotherhood’ are characteris- 
tic of the Hittite treaties, and quite alien to Egyptian idiom. We must therefore infer 
that the Boghazkoi fragments either contain the original text from which the text under- 
lying the hieroglyphic version was adapted, or else that the Babylonian text placing 
Hattusili in the foreground (the Karnak version) was the prototype whereon the Ramesses 
\ ersion in the Boghazkoi fragments was subsequently based. 

To account for the Boghazkoi fragments three alternative h 3 ’potheses appear to offer 
themselves for consideration. It might be conjectured, in the first place, that these frag- 
ments represent a draft composed bj' the Babylonian scribes at the court of Pharaoh and 
later submitted to HattuMli for acceptance or rejection. But it seems unlikely that those 
scribes should have been sufficiently conversant with the st^’le of Hittite treaties to have 
framed such a draft, unless imleed they had the earlier treaties with Subbiluliuma and 
Mursili- to work upon ; and again, why .should a draft of this kind have been preserved in 
the Boghazkoi archives after the treaty had once assumed its final form — the other docu- 
ments in the archives are mostly treaties and original letters of the highest importance i 
The first objection (but not the second) is met by supposing that the fragments preserve a 
draft that was drawn up at Boghazkoi in Ramesses’ name, and despatched to him for 
approval. But is it probable that the Hittites would have ventured to dictate to Pharaoh 
what he should say or not .say ' Surely it would have been more natural to submit a draft 
of what Hattusili might be prepared to concede, leaving it to the Pharaoh to frame his 
own counterpart, making what alterations he would and replacing the name of Kattuali b}' 

’ Eg. text. 11. 7 — S ; 10—11 ; 14. See especi.illy the footnote on 11. 10—11, ahove, p. 188, n. 2. 

- See 5' .7, Egyptian version, 1. 14. 
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that of Ramesses. Far more plausible than either of these altemativ^es is the theory that 
the Boghazkoi fragments really contain copies of the text sent by Ramesses II to Kattusili, 
and the sequence of events may possibly be reconstructed as follows. The treaty in its 
first form was drawn up at Boghazkoi in consultation with the Egyptian ambassadors ; 
when it had assumed a final shape it was inscribed upon a tablet of silver and brought to 
Egypt. Then Ramesses, having signified his approval, instructed his Babylonian scribes to 
draw up a counterpart in his own name; this naturally included most of the phrases in the 
Hittite original, only omitting the allusions to Muwattalli and making a few minor modi- 
fications. Finally the version compiled on behalf of Ramesses was, in its turn, engraved 
on a silver tablet, stamped with the seal of the Pharaoh, and forwarded to Hatti. There the 
original was deposited ‘at the feet of Tesub^,’ while copies were written on clay for preser- 
vation in the royal archives. The last-named copies are those which were discovered by 
Winckler. 

We present the hypothesis outlined above as the best available explanation of the 
cuneiform version ; but it must remain a mere hypothesis. On the other hand there can 
be no shadow of doubt that the Karnak and Ramesseum stelae preserve the final version 
of the treaty as accepted by Hattusili. The two paragraphs (§§ 17, 18) that appear as an 
afterthought may or may not have stood on the silver tablet ; and it is not clear whether 
they were due to the initiative of Rame.sses or to that of Kattusili. Students have not 
hitherto drawn the correct inference from the passages referring to Muwattalli — passages 
which, as we have shown, stood in the Hittite original. They seem to contain an 
acknowledgment of Hatti aggression which, whether exacted by Ramesses or not, indicates 
a certain humility of attitude on the part of the Hittite king. There has been a 
tendency of late to assume that the Egyptians were the real losers in the war with 
Hattusili ; our researches, if they sugge.st any conclusion on this point, suggest rather that 
Hattusili was the one who sued for peace and was ready to cry peccavi. 

■ A characteristically Egyptian trait in the Karnak stele is its great inaccuracy, though 
Sethe’s collation shows that it is not so inaccurate as Max Miiller’s copy implied. We 
have animadverted upon the substitution of the name Muwattalli for Mursili in 1. II. 
Once that most important of particles, the negative particle, is omitted (1. 18). In 1. 32 
the word for ‘land’ is passed over, and in 11. 11, 22 and 29 thoi-e are probably omissions. 
The word for ‘sea’ is wrongly written in 1. 30, and the definite article is left out at the 
beginning of the same line. These errors are not necessarily to be attributed to the 
Egyptian translator, but rather to the sculptor who transferred the translation, written on 
papyrus in hieratic, to the stone. The Egyptians were always an inaccurate people, but 
such carelessnesses as those here recorded would scarcely have been permitted under the 
Tuthmosides. 


lY. THE HISTORICAL SITUATION. 

It was in the reign of Hattusili that the long period of warfore between Hatti and 
Egypt came to a close. Ramesses II waged his first Sjwian campaign in the fourth year, 
and in the fifth fought his much-vaunted but indecisive battle at Kadesh on the Orontes, 
where Muwattalli appears to have been his opponent'v Muwattalli was the son of Mursili, 

1 See below, p. 204. 

Thi.s fact is based merely on the reference in the treaty, Eg. version, 1. 8. 
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and beeins, possibly after further conflicts with Raniesses, to have died a natural death ; at 
all events the ordiuarv Babylonian expression for a natural death, namely ‘went to his fate,’ 
is applied to him in the Egyptian version of the treaty (1. 10) and also in the treaty made 
by Kattiisili, his brother and snccessorh with the king of the Amorites-. That Hattusili 
was at first on terms of hostility with Egypt is indicated by a reference in a long letter 
written by him to Kadasman-Enlil, Cassite king of Babylon-f In this letter Hattusili claims 
to have made an alliance with Kadasman-Turgu (1300 — 1284 B.c.), the father of Kadasman- 
Enlil : — -[Thi/ father] and I made an alliance^ and unto brotherhood we returned. For one 
day we returned not; have U’e not made brotherhood and alliance forever F He then reminds 
the young Cassite king how, on his father’s death, he wTote to the nobles of the court and 
insisted that he, Kadasman-Enlil, should be recognized as king. Undoubtedly this was 
done in fulfilment of a treaty-clause by which Kadasman-Turgu and Hattusili mutually 
pledged themselves to recognize one another’s legitimate heir; the Mittanni-Kizuwadna 
treaty had such a clause and in the Egyptian treaty there appear to be the remains of a 
simdar one (§ 10). The Hittite king next complains that the Assyrians and the Aramean 
tribe Ahlamu are interfering with the diplomatic connections between Babylonia and 
Hatti ; and he censures Kadasman-Enlil for withholding messengers and for lukewarm 
friendship. Then comes an important reference to Egypt ; the tablet is not well-preserved 

at this point : — “ the messenger of the king of Egypt about whom my brother {i.e. 

Kadasman-Enlil) wrote, [and (.0 the of the king (A] of Egypt herewith I send to my 

brother. [Kadasman-Turgu thy father] and I made an alliance"’ and unto brotherhood we 

returned tve conferred saying, ‘ We are brothers,’ saying, ‘ With an enemy who is our 

commo)i foe [verily ive shall be hostile and] with our common friends verily lue are at peace.’ 
And after the king of Egypt and I became angry ivith each other, I wrote to thy father 
Kadasman-Turguf [saying, ‘ The king of Egypt] is at war with me.’ And so thy father 
therewith wrote, [saying, ‘ If the troops of the king ( '()] of Egypt {') come, then I laill go with 

thee will I come in the midst of soldiers and chariots.’ Since to go with me [thy father 

was ready] so now, 0 my brother, thy imrriors ask and they will say to thee, [‘ Let us go 
witl] warriors and chariots.’ So verily have they spoken in favour of going with me, 
why has he taken I My foe who to another land concerning Egypt went. When 


I wrote to him, then he, my enemy, caused it not to be brought. [I and the king of] 

Egypt were angry with each other and mutually [I and thy father] ivent to plunder my 
enemy. [A?id now "’the messenger ift)] of the king of Egypt has cat off. And after thou. 


* ^[ei.ssxf.r, Znr UesekichtP dei i'hnttirei<-he.% p. 19, .-states on the ovideuee of KTB, i, 24, that Urhi 
Te.Sub wa.-? the sou ot Muwattalli. but there is no reason to warrant .such an inference. 

- See atvive. p. 18S, n. 2. 

KTB, I, as, 7 --S. MeissXEk, op. <■,>., p. UJ, tinds another reference of the kind KTB, i, Xo. 14, but 
thi.s letter wa.s not written to Rarnesses but to the king of Babylon. 

< The w,.rd uttyrutu ‘alliance' conies froni the root eleru ' to bind,' and appears to mean a written 
treaty, for which the proper word is rik.m. Such i.s the meaning of atterutH in the Hatti-Kizuwadna 
treaty KTB. T, 27, 30, ,ind in the Hittite-Ainorite treaty, i, 3.-., 18. The conclusion is or the utmost im- 
portance as it proics that Amenophis III made a treaty with Siihbiluliuma, see below, p 203 n 5 
' lUt'u'i'itii , .see abo\e, I.ist note. 

« Thi.s reference compels us to pUce the death of iluwattalli and the battle of Kadesh before the la.st 
yearof Kad.Ani.in-Turcu, me 1292 according to King, 129.-, according to Thiireau-Dangin, or 1284 according 
to Schnabel. The date.s of Cassite kings formerly Uised on references in Xabonidus (13.72 B.c. for the last 
year of KadHAiiidii-Tiirgu are more than half a century too high. 

■ Re^tk're * the A?5.>ynaii'' or ‘the Ahlamu/ 
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my brother, didst write {concerning the matter' of the messenger if.) of the king^ of Egypt and 
the affair of the messenger 

This badly preserved passage is of the utmost importance for the synchronous history 
of Egypt, Babylonia and Hatti. It has been translated in such a manner as to refer to the 
treaty made by Kattusili with Egypt"; but the passage near the beginning of the last- 
quoted extract must be restored so as to refer, not to that treaty, but to the treaty con- 
cluded by Hattusili with Kadasman-Turgu. In fact this passage, like the similar one in a 
letter from Hattusili to Kadasman-EnliB, refers to wars betwmen Hattusili and Harnesses 
in the time ol Kadasman-Turgu, who assisted the Hittite king in accordance with the 
terms of their alliance. When the letter here under consideration was written there was 
obviously peace between Hatti and Egypt, for Kattusili and Kadasman-Enlil are both 
enraged at some people who have cut the communications betw'een Egypt and Babylonia. 
This is the reason why the Hittite king appeals to the king of Babylonia to honour the 
treaty by making common w’arfare upon the disturbers, i.e. upon the Assyrians or the 
Arameans. Now this position leads to two important conclusions ; 

(1) Kattusili was at war with Kamesses before the death of Kadasman-Turgu. 

(2) He had declared peace with Ramesses before the death of Kadasman-Enlil. 

If now’ we take the lowmst possible Cassite dates and compare them with those currently 
accepted for the Egyptian kings, a discrepancy of a few' years will be found to exist. At 
the lowest estimate Kadasman-Turgu reigned 1300 — 1284, and Kadasman-Enlil 1283 — 
1278^ Breasted dates the Hittite-Egyptian treaty (year 21 of Ramesses II) in 1271 B.c. 
against E. Meyer’s 1279, and the battle of Kadesh in 1287 against E. Meyer’s 129-5. The 
Cassite dates cannot be brought much lower, and it appears, therefore, that the solution 
must be sought in a heightening of the Egyptian dates. Let us place the treaty in 1280, 
i.e. nine years earlier than Breasted; the battle of Kadesh then falls in 1296 and the 
accession of Ramesses II in 1301. These dates, which are very nearly those of E. Meyer, 
clear away most of the chronological difficulties. From the letter of Subbiluliuma to Huria, 
i.e. Naphuria, i.e. Akhenaton (Amenophis IV) in the El-Amarna correspondence, w'e learn 
that this king made a treaty (atterutu) with Amenophis III^ This permits us to recon- 
struct the chronological scheme with some assurance. See the table on the next page. 
From the scheme here given it is evident that the Pharaoh with whom Mursili made a 
treaty can only have been Raremhab. 

A careful scrutiny' of the cuneiform texts from Boghazkoi has revealed no reference to 
the Egyptian treaty on the part of HattuMli. On the other hand, a letter from Ramesses 
to the king of Mira (a land otherw ise unknowm, perhaps the ancient Maer) begins as follow’s : 
"Saying, Wasmuaria-satepnaria {i.e. UsimaYe'^-setpenre'^, prenomen of Ramesses II), the 
great king, {king of Egypt], son of Samas, liiamasesa-niui-Amdna, unto the son {of a king], 
the king of Mira, say : Behold, unto me,{my wife] and my suns is peace. Unto my warriors is 
peace. Unto my horses is peace. Unto my chariots is peace. And unto the hea rt of all my lands 
mightily is there peace. To thee, 0 king of the land Mira, let be peace, and unto thy land let he 
peace. See now, I the great king of Egypt hear all the uwds to me and thee. Concerning 

' KTB, 1, 39, 55 — 72. ' 

- Meissner, op. cit., p. 2i, and Orient uUstische LiU.-Zeitung, 1917, cols. 225-8. ^ KTB, i, No. 14. 

^ Weidxer, Btudien zur assyrisch-huhylonischen Chronologie, dates this king 1282 — 1276. 

= Kncdizon, El Amarna Tafeln, no. 41, 9 ; misunderstood by Knudtzon and Weber. 

Joum. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 
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the words of Urhi-Tekib iami ul which thou hast xuritten about, fur me and thee behold 

again the good relation, which the great king of Egypt has made with the king 0 / [the 

land Hutti, my brotherf In good brotherhood, in good peace, are Hamas and [Tesub} 

forever \ Behold the writing of the oath which I [made^ for the great king, king of 

the land Hatti, my brother; at the feet of the [god Tesub'l it is laid. The great gods are 
witnesses {of the ivords). And behold the writing of the oath which the great king, [king of 
the land Eatti], made for me; at the feet of the god Hamas it is laid. The great gods are 
witnesses of the words, I keep the oath and abandon it not. Xot skalt thou [believe f.)] the 

false words which thou hast heard not is there anything in it. Behold the good relation 

of [brotherhood^ and peace in which I am with the great king, [king of the land Hatti\, 
I truly in it [will live'\ forever-.’ The king of Mira had evidently received the report of an 
estrangement between the Egyptians and the Hittites ; Eamesses declares this report to be 
false, and emphasizes his own adhesion to the treaty. From this document we learn the 
new fact that the copy of the treaty sent by Eamesses to Hattusili was ‘ laid at the feet of 
Tesub,’ while that sent by Hattusili to Eamesses was 'laid at the feet of Samas,’ i.e. Ee^; 
probably it was the custom to deposit such binding deeds in the temples of the gods whose 
sanction they invoked. 


B.C. 

20 

lO'i 

1400 i 


Hittite 


90 -Subbiluliuma, 1410-1370 
80 
'(\> 

lAranda.8, 1370-1360 
60' ’ 


50 I 
40 i 
30 
20 


rMur.dli, 1360-1330 


10 Muwattalli, 1.330-1290 

1300 j 

so 

HLittuSili, 12 fM)- 1260 !' 
6( V 

•to 


Egyetiax 


I'Arnenophis III, 1419-1383 


Cassite 


f-Akhenaton, 1.3S3-1366 ^ 

t I Burnaburia.s, 1376-1356 

1 Three .short reigns, 1366- f 

' 1 oro J 


\ 1.3.58 

: Harenihab, 13.58-1324 

I 

' Eanies.ses I, 1324-1322 
ISethos I, 1322-1301 


^ Kara-indas? 

I Nazibuga-s? 

i Kurigalzu, 1.351-1.327 


tXazi-Marutta.s, 1326-1.301 


Earne.<.se.s II, 1301-1234 ^ 

1 


/-Kada.sman-Turgu, 1300-1284 
J 

J-Kada.sman-Enlil, 1283-1278 


There is am.ther reference to the treaty between Hatti and Egypt in a letter which 
Naptera, i.e. Nefreteri-beloved-of-Mut, the rpieen of Eamesses II, writes 




to the ipieen of Hatti; ‘ Saying, A uptera the queen of Egypt to Pudvhepa, queen of the 
land. Haiti, my sister, say: To me thy sister is peace, to my land is peace. To thee my sister 
be peace, to thy land be peace. Behold 1 hear that thou, my sister, hast written to me to 


' Long kcuna. 


^ KTB, I, 24. 
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inquire of my peace and that' thou writest to me concerning the relation of good peace, con- 
cerning the relation of good brotherhood in which is the great king, king of Egypt, with the 
great king, king of the land Haiti, his brother. Samas and Tesub will lift up thy head and 
Samas tvill give peace to create goodness, and he laill give good brotherhood of the great 
king, king of Egypt, with the great king, king of the land Haiti, his brother , forever-.’ 

From the evidence quoted it is clear that the treaty concluded between Eamesses II 
and Hattusili in year 21 terminated a period of hostilitj' which, whether or not it was mani- 
fested in actual warfare, had persisted even after the battle of Kadesh. From the twenty- 
first year onwards peace prevailed between Hatti and Egypt, the good relations between 
the two countries culminating in the marriage between Ramesses and the daughter of the 
Hittite king as recorded in the Abu Simbel stele of the thirty-fourth year. 

' The text has ii-i < ki-i, a case of palatizatioii. - KTB, i, No. 29 ; Mei.ssser, op. cit., p. 25. 
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A PAINTED POTTERY MODEL OF A GRANARY 

IN THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE JEREMIAH JAMES 
COLMAN, ESQ., OF CARROM" HOUSE, NORWICH 


By AA^WARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Lttt. 


The small but fine collection of Egyptian antiquities to which this model belongs was 
made by Mr J. J. Colman in Egypt during the winter 1896-7. At his death the collection 
passed into the hands of two of his daughters, the Misses Colman of Carrow House, who 
have most kindly permitted me to publish this and any other objects in their collection 
that might be of interest to readers of the Journal. To them I am also indebted for the 
excellent photographs which illustrate my article. 

The model wa.s bought at Luxor from the dealer Muhammad IMuhassib, who informed 
Mr Colman that it came from the district of Salamiyeh, i.e. from near er-Tud'. 


Gexer.\l Descriptiox. 

Measurements at bottom : lU x 8] inches. Sides just over 6 inches high. 

The gi'anary here reproduced is in the form of an oblong enclosure or courty’ard, to 
which admittance is gained by a door at one side (Plate XIX, top). Along the whole length 
of the enclosuie Yall to the right of the door is a low fiat-roofed magazine with five windows 
looking out on to the yard. In the roof are five circular holes^ each exactly behind one of 
the windows. The grain was poured into the magazine through the holes in the roof, and 
was taken out through the windows, which were furnished with shutters"'. 

At the side of the yard opposite to the door a stairway leads up to the rooff The 
first portion of the stairway runs parallel to the magazine, but it then turns round sharply 
at right angles to it. 

Upon the roof of the magazine, built right up against the enclosure wall which rises 
above it, are five domed chambers, each with a hole in the top and with a window in front 
(see Plate XX). These five windwvs are directly in a line with the five corresponding holes 
in the flat roof below. For a somewhat similar two-storied granarv, see Newberry, Beni 
Hasan, \ol. i, Plate XIII, left end of bottom register, where it will be noted that the 
window of the domed chamber is also furnished with a shutter®. 

The enclosure walls are painted yellow on the inside with a grey band at the top. 
The la9ade of the magazine is also yellow, with a band of gxey above the windows. The 
stairway and the floor of the yard are likewise yellow. The roof of the magazine and the 
domed chambers upon it are painted grey, the windows of the latter havino' a red edging 
(Plate XX, below). ” ^ ^ 


1 iluRR.vY, Handbook for Egypt and the Sndan, 1907, p. 748. 
Ct. GaRST.axo, Burial Ctistoms of Ancient Egupt, p. .38, fi 


p. 434, fig. 


g. 44; 


Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 


3 Ebman, op. at. pp. 433 foil. ; cf. Newberry, Beni Hamn, Yol. r, PI. XXIX. 

^ Cj. Eriiax, loc. at. 5 pf Ermax, op. cit., p. 433, upper fig. 
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The door in the side-wall (Plate XIX, top) is framed with red and gre}’, the kheker- 
ornament above it being yellow. 

This model is particularly remarkable for the scenes painted on the exterior of the 
enclosure walls, such decoration occurring, so far as I know, on no other models of granaries. 
The scenes are painted on a white background and are framed with a band of grey. The 
other colours employed are black (for hair, eyes, etc.), red (for outlines and other details, 
and for the men’s bodies), and yellow (for straw, grain, ropes, basket, wood, and for the 
women’s bodies). 


Description of the Scenes. 


(1) Side-ivall with door (Plate XIX, top). Two men are represented as about to pass 
through the door into the I’ard. The foremost carries two baskets suspended from a yoke. 
Above him is written in hieratic: ‘His son,...’ (name obliterated). The other man bears 
on his head a bundle of corn. The legend above him is almost entirely obliterated, but 
perhaps we can still read ‘ His brother,,..’ {sn-f...): the name has disappeared except for the 

final three plural strokes — . 


(2) Back wall (Plate XX, top). Two men, either squatting on a low stool, pla\' at 
draughts. A woman stands near them holding in one hand a vessel (containing beer ?) and 
in the other a white feather tly-whisk', which she waves over the man on the left. This 
man, Intef by name, is doubtless, in view of the attentions paid him, the more important of 
the two players, and is therefore to be regarded as the owner of the granary. In front of him. 


in addition to his name, is written the following legend: 





(see adjoining cut). These words, which doubtless constitute a remark 
of Intef to his opponent, who is about to move one of his pieces, are to 
me unintelligible. They must bear on the technicalities of the game, 
hmtyw being, one ivould suppose, a plural ?!w6e-form of knit ‘three,’ 
while sn-nw, if that is the correct reading (I feel very doubtful about 
the transcription of the sign or signs below the -wwvs in this word), 
means ‘ second'-.’ To the enigmatical observation of Intef, his opponent, 
who is labelled ‘ the boon-companion Meri,’ replies ; ‘ Very well, prince ’ 
{irt/’-y r hst k sr — lit. “ I am doing [it] so that thou praisest [it]. 


O prince ”). 

(3) Side-iuall opposite that containing door (Plate XIX, bottom). A scribe, lounging 
at ease on the top of a great heap of graink makes entries in his note-book. His ink-palette, 
it will be observed, is leant against his left arm. A man takes corn from the heap in a 
wooden measure, evidently in order to fill the sacks held by the two men behind him. Every 
measure taken from the heap was of coui’se entered by the scribe in his note-book. The 
scribe is labelled : ‘ His son (f.e. the son of the owner of the granary), the scribe Intef,’ and 


* Cf. Naville, The Xlth Dynasty Temple at Deir el-Bahari, Vol. l, PI. XX, vi. 

- Por similar and equally unintelligible allusions to numbers in the remarks of players at draughts, 
see Eeii.\x, Pede/i, Rufe und Lieder aaf Graberhildeni des alien Reiches, in Abhandlungen der preussischen 
Ahadernie der Wissenschaften, 1919, p. 59. 

® See Ekmax, op. cit., p. 7. 

Gf. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 4:32, fig. 
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the man with the corn-measure: ‘The villain Khunes^’ Of the two men with sacks, the 
foremost, is ‘ the villain Gerhi,’ the hindmost ‘ the villain Khu.’ 

(4) Front wall (Plate XX, bottom). The scene on this wall is a continuation of the pre- 
ceding one — a procession of men and girls carrying sacks of grain and about to pass through 
the vard-door in order to deposit it in the magazines within-. The men, begin- 
ning with the one nearest the door, are labelled ; (1) ' His brother. . .ihy V. ’ (see 
adjoining cut ) ; (2), (3) and (5) ‘ His brother...’ (names obliterated) ; (4) . . .([h . .?] 

/ o AAA/W\ 

The women are labelled : (1) ‘ The [t]. . .’ ( jj /ij ; (2) and 



(3) ‘ Her daughter.’ 

According to Messre Lythgoe and Mace {The Tomb of Senebtisi, pp. 114 folk), most 
models of boats, granaries, kitchens, bakeries, etc. (which, by the way, are ordinarily made 
of wood, not of pottery), are to be assigned to what they term for convenience sake the 
Herakleopolitan Period, i.e. the period between the Sixth and Twelfth Dynasties, though, 
as these two authorities allow, such objects occur with burials of the Sixth®, and sometimes 
even with those of the Twelfth, D3'nasty. 

The ordinaiy wooden models of granaries contain figures, also wooden, of scribes and 
other employees, all peiforming their allotted tasks. Our pottery model, however, contains 
no such figures, their place being taken bj- the paintings on the outer faces of the walls. 
This feature looks like a later development, and perhaps, therefore, the model in question 
dates from the end of the Herakleopolitan Period — a view that finds farther support in the 
characteristically Eleventh Dynasty name of the owner, Intef. 

The paintings, it might be pointed out, are executed in much the same style as those 
on the well-known sarcophagus of Henui from Gebelenfi 


' Ur A. H. Ctarduier has suggested to me that the group of signs after ny-dt should be transcribed not, 

/tWW Q 

as I had propo.sed to do, ^ Kingdom name (see Hoffjianx, Die 


theophorea Persiiaennaineii dti olteren Agyptens, p. 42). 


A second examination of the sign be.side 



funfirmed mj- reading of it as the upright stroke I. The apparent curving tail is just a .scratch in the 
white background. 

® Cf. Nfoveerry. Beni Hasan, pt. i, PI. XIII, left end of bottom register. 

I fimnd parts of wooden figures belonging to such models in the debris in the tomb-chapel of the 
youngest Pepi<'unkh at Meir bsee BL.WKM.iX, T/,e Rock Tombs of Heir, Pt i, p. 6). 

Steixdorff, (Jrahrunde des mittleren Reichs, Pt IT, Pis. Ill — Y; see also Jequier, Reciieil de 
Traran.r, Yol. xxxvii, p. 14. 
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STELA OF PERNESBASTET FROM HASSAIA 

By H. WIXLOCK 

The subject of this note is a small limestone stela which was procured in Egypt in 
the late ’eighties by Mr Waters S. Davis of Galveston, Texas, and which remained in his 
possession until a few years ago, when the salts in the stone began to flake the surface 
away. So evident was it that its complete disintegration was the matter of but a short 
time, that it was entrusted to a chemist who had had the good fortune to save some other 
stones in deplorable condition, but when he subjected this stela to the same treatment it 
literally melted away. The photograph shown on Plate XXI and the copy of the inscription 
below, made after replacement of the flakes missing in the photograph, are all that remain 
of it to-day. 

Like thousands of other gi'ave-stones which were made for the simpler folk ot ancient 
Egypt, its execution, while adequate, is so summary that it can claim but a passing interest 
from an artistic point of view, and its stereotyped prayer for otferings acquaints us with an 
individual of only modest social position. However, the fact that it is now lost makes it 
advisable to place it on record, while the questions of its provenance, date and the offering 
formula give it a certain interest. 

In 1888, about the time that Mr Davis was in Egypt, the cemeterj’ of Hassaia just 
south of Edfu yielded a number of stelae now in Cairo. Several of these', while of better 
workmanship and more ambitious design than the stela of Pernesbastet, are strongly sug- 
gestive of the same local school of art that produced hers. Further comparison shows that 
all of them present the adoration of the same gods, Harakhte and Atum, with or withoTit 
Isis and Nephthys, which suggests a local cult of the dead in the Edfu neighbourhood. 
It is true that up the river at Assuan, Harakhte and Atum, sometimes with Kheperi and 
sometimes with Isis and Nephthys, were the pantheon of the dead, but when so shown they 
are usually seated in the solar barque and in any case the stelae are of a fabrication peculiar 
to the locality. Again further south at Dendereh and Akhmim a rare stela may show 
Harakhte and Turn, but always with Osiris and his cycle. 

The choice of gods as well as the style of sculptui’e thus point to Hassaia as the 
finding-place of this stela, and this conclusion is amply justified by the titles of the father 
and grandfather of Pernesbastet. The father of Pernesbastet, Menkhetamun, and her 
mother’s father, Nespakhrod, filled the office of Servitor of Har-nubti, the Horus of Edfu, 

written or This title, curiously enough, is borne by some member of 

A A , 1 P I 

every family mentioned on each of the Hassaia steliie to which the stela of Pernesbastet is 

' Kamal, Steles ptole'maiques, 4, 24, 26 and 48. Two others of identical style (22010 and 71) 

are from Thebes. They are of the same craftsmanship, show the same gods, and are unquestionably of the 
same period and school of art as the Hassaia stelae. As in the whole series catalogued bj Ahmed Bey 
these two groups stand out with marked individuality they would seem to suggest an exchange of ai tisans 
between Edfu and Thebes. 
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related in style and in the gods portrayed’, and, most iiiipi>rtant, appears i»u no other late 
stelae in the Cairo Catalogue. It would seem to have been a grade in a guild peculiar to 
Edfu and its immediate neighbourhood. 

Short of actual testimony by a witness as to its finding, the evidence which can be 
adduced in favour of Hassaia as the provenance of this stela is as satisfactory as much that 
we have to accept in archaeology. The material for dating it is, perhaps, n(>t cpiite so 
dependable but still convincing. 

At the time that they were found, Daressy dated the Hassaia stelae from the Persian 
to the Roman Periods-, and it is in the Ptolemaic Period that they are catalogued by 
Ahmed Bey Kamal. A cursory glance at this stela, however, fails to reveal any of the 
characteristics we are wont to associate with the Ptolemaic Period. There is none of that 
suave, softened, really degenerated touch, which is sometimes so cloying in Ptolemaic relief 
In fact the rather singular figure ilrawing in the stela of Pernesbastet, which is apparent 
even in the finer Hassaia stelae of the same class, shows little influence even of the Saite 
Period, and the woman’s portrait in this present specimen is more reminiscent of Bubastite 
sculpture. 

Judgement of style is always liable to be vitiated by the personal bias of the student, 
but there is evidence in the inscription as well which points to an earlier date than 
Ptolemaic for this stela. 

The father of Pernesba.stet was Menkhetaniun and w’e find Namankhetamun 

l/VWW^ 






O and Xamankhetpre*^ 


® borne by members of the 


families of the Priesthood of Montu in -Thebes from the Twenty-Second to the Twenty- 

/•./ww ' 

Go 


Si.Kth Dynastiesv On other monuments of the same epoch Menkhetamtin 


and Menkhetiset 


JJJ.ULL 




o 


appear’ 


tzszi 


Her mother was Shapmut, and women’s names compounded with are 

of course very common between the Twenty-Second and Twenty-Sixth Dynasties. 

Finally her paternal grandfather was Xespekhrod ^ ^ , which again was a name 
cuiTent in the families of the Bubastite Priesthood of Montu, where it is found written in 


full "hile the related name Nespasefi equally 

popular^ 

To base a theory of dating on any single one ot these names would be to show over 
much temerit}, foi any one of them might run over the limits of any given period. But 
with three names in one family, all current within one period, it would be too sceptical to 
refuse to accept the family as of that period. Pernesbastet and her family, we may conclude 


’ The five tatiilogiied as from Has.-,aia in the note p. i209, n. 1. 

- U-tKEssY ill Recaeil df Triicaux\ Vol. xi, p. 9.3. 

■' Gacthiek, (. i: re Ill'll i des Pretres de Montu, 41063, and Moret, Sareophuges de VEpoque Buhastite a 
I'Epoque S'lite, 41010. 

Liebleix, Diet, des uonts, 11.12, ilenkhetamon son of Besmut, the latter a name known in the Montu 
Prie.sthood ; 2.116, Menkhetisct with Peduamon, the latter a name on a coffin earlier than the XXII Dynasty, 
re-used in the royal cache -Dare.ssy, Cercueih des cachettes royales 61011 ). 

“ Moret, op. cit., 41031, .see page 323. It is misprinted on page 282. 

*> M lEUEMAXx, Proe. Boe. Bibl. Arch., vol. XI, p. 69; Gauthier, op. cit., 41062; Moret, op. 41016. 
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therefore, were inhabitants of the Edfu region in the Bubastite Period, or the early Saite 
Period at the latest. It is important to note that a study of the names on the Cairo stelae 
of the same class supply ample confirmation of this dating. 

The interest of this point is largely in its being the basis for a justified criticism of 
our modern study of archaeology. If the stela of Pernesbastet is Bubastite in date, so 
must many of the Cairo stelae he as well. And the criticism cannot stop with any one 
museum. Innumei'able antiquities which we all loosely term Ptolemaic or Graeco-Roman 
were actually fabricated long before that date in the dark period following the fall of the 
Theban Empire. Painstaking study is our present duty to retrieve a whole period of art 
and of archaeology. 

The vignette on the stela shows Pernesbastet, with hands upraised before her face in 
the position of one w'ho chants a psalm of praise, before a table of offerings behind which 
stand Harakhte, Atum and Isis. 

The inscription on the stela is the usual invocation for offerings, in this case phrased 




cm I- 


□ 


iCi cn £? I © 






I n ' ' 


cm I □ 




I 

/VWSAA I I 

AAAAAA I I 

VwWVN Al^^A/^A 


il 1 


‘Recitation: A boon which the king gives to Osiris dwelling among the Westerners, the 
Great God, Lord of Abydos ; that he give an offering of flesh and fowl and all things' good 
and pure (to) the ka of the Osiris, Lame Pernesbastet, daughter of the Servitor of Har-nubti 
Menkhetamun, born of the Dame Shapmut, daughter of the Servitor of Harnubti Nespekhrod! 


The formula is one of those types of the hotep-di-nisut prayer treated by Gardiner in 
his valuable excursus^ in this case with the preposition n. It is not uncharacteristic of the 
period to which we have assigned the stelae. The coffins and sarcophagi of the priesthood 
of Montu published by Gauthier and Moret show a fair number of occurrences of the formula 
of this type, and even in the Twenty-First Dynasty it was so written by the scribes who 
prepared the substitute coffin of Amenophis I-. The variant spellings of the name 


Pernesbastet on the same stela, 


cr 

' 


and 




are not without their 


interest as examples of the unsettled orthography of the ancient scribes, while the use of 
the verb h' before the mother’s name is in total variance with the better practice of the 
earlier periods, when ir, ‘ begotten by ’ always preceded the father s name, and ms, ‘ born of ’ 
the mother’s. 


* DAViES-G-iEDixER, Toiiib nf A ineuenihi-t, [)j). 79 — 93. 
- Daressy, Cercueils des vochettvs ruijules, 61005. 
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AXOTHEE STATUE OF A MAX XAMED ROY 
AS ^YORSHIPPER OF THE SUX-GOD 

By the Editor. 

Plate XXII represents a .sandstone statuette, measuring 16 x 7 x 6 inches, brought 
from Egypt by the well-known traveller G. A. Hoskins and now in the possession of 
Sir H. Rider Haggard. In sending photographs of the figure to the Editor, together with 
courteous permission to publish them, Sir Rider Haggard inquires whether the owner Roy 
may not be identical with the Roy of whom a somewhat similar statue is now' preserved in 
the Metropolitan Mu.seum of Xew York and was discussed by Mr H Winlock in the last 
number but one of the Journal^. The impo.ssibility of this view cannot be demonstrated, 
as the titles of the two Roys are not dissimilar-, and the periods at which the statuettes 
were made eantmt be very tar removed from one another. On the other side, how'ever, it 
maybe .said that the name is a common one and that it is unlikely for one and the same 
man to have pi.i.sse.'sed two separate statuettes in the same posture, more especially since 
the ge.sture ot adoration is handled in each case in a different manner. The treatment 
here is very unusual, and, since the stone core is left between the upraised hands in an 
ungraceful manner, one can see why a preference was usually given to the device whereby 
a stela recording the actual word.'i deemed to be uttered by the worshipper w'as placed in 
front ot the hands. Here the background against which Rov kneels is shaped so as to 
resemble such a stela. 

The inscriptions arc tor the must part legible in the Plate. They present, as usual, 
one or two minor difficulties, but are, on the whole, intelligible and without great interest. 
On the back we read : 

‘ Praise of Horns of the horizon. Homar/e to thee, 0 Re^, lord of truth, lord of mankind, 
father of the tjods, who dost what is hene/icia.l to everyone. I extol thee, I give thee praise and 
worship, the luce of thee is throughout the land'. (Uttered) by the noble and prince, the 
overseer of the estate, the overseer of the granary of Montu in Hermonthis, to the front over (?) 
Upper and Lower Egypt".' 

I he owners titles are concluded in the single line on the side of the stela beside 
Roy’s left arm: 

L he scribe excellent of a very truth, Roy, ju. stifled with the great god, lord of eternity.’ 

’ Pol. VI, pp, i^;j. 

The Xew York Kny nut uniy a "scribe but also an "overseer of the e.state (gs-pr) of the Great 
Royal Wife.' 

Hardly" " I wor'.hip thy love throughout the land.’ 

, p , A? I I , , 

nead Viitti /• ; howevi-r no such title appears to be know-n. 
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In the single line on the opposite side are the names of a brother and sister (or 
perhaps sister-in-law f) of Roy : 

‘His brother, the chief Royal son of Munta, ^Akheperkare^^ justified-, his sister, 
A menniifer, justified.’ 


In front is the name of Roy’s mother, who appears to have dedicated the figure in her 
sun’s honour : 


‘It is his mother who -made his name to live Sathiunuy 



The name of the brother ^Akheperkare^ is identical with the prenomen of Tuthmosis I, 
and it follows that Sir Rider Haggard’s statue must be of that date or not long afterwards. 


* As Mr Griffith pointed out in discussing this .siiriie .statue a couple of years ago, a man named 
^Aklieperkare^ is as.sociated with another called Roy on a .stela in the Leyden Museum (Boeser, 
Deiihaiiler des Aeiien Reiches, Abt. Ill, PI. XI, Xo. 16) ; but there both are sculptors, and cannot be 
identical with the persons of the same name mentioned here. 


^ 8— -2 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GRAECO-ROMAIS EGYPT 
B. GREEK IKSCRIPTIOKS (1915-1919) 


By MARCUS X. TOD, M.A. 

Even the Great IVar, aeriously a« it has hampered most branches of scientific research, has not wholly 
stopped archaeological discovery and publication, and it seems wuith while to attemjit to summarize the 
work which has appeared during the five years 1915 to 1919 inclusive relative to the Greek inscriptions of 
Egypt'. It mirst be borne in mind, however, that, as normal commercial relations with Germany and 
Austria have only recently been resumed, there must almost inevitably be some omi.ssions in the following 
bibliographtv 

F. Preisigke has completed the first volume of his Saniiaelhti.tjh Grlechischer Urlcanden uiis Aegypten 
by the publication of two further instalments-, bringing the number of Greek texts (from pa 2 jyri, in- 
scriiJtions, osiraca, etc.) up to COOO. Of the second volume, which is devoted to the indispensable indices 
and tables of concordance, the first half ajipeared'* in 1918, and it is greatly to be hoped that the publication 
of the remaining half will not be unduly delayed. A long series of corrections and restorations of 
documents contained in the Suinmelbac/c, princii)ally in connection with Egyptian personal names, has been 
published' by K. F. IV. Schmidt. J. G. Milne has written a short but interesting account’', based upon 
literary and epigraphical evidence, of the Greek and Roman tourists who visited Egy^it, their itinerary and 
their impressions. Of the work of M. S.vn Nicolo on Egypti.in clubs and societies in the Ptolemaic and 
Roman ^leriod, the materi.ils for which, though {primarily jiaiiyrological, include a number of inscriptions, 
the first part of volume ii ajijieared'' in 1915, dealing with the formation and dissolution of societies, their 
officials and meeting.s, their property, income and exiienditure. In an article' entitled L’amharckis 
d'EgypU, J. Lesquier reaches the conclusion that the term ' alabarches ’ is a younger form of ‘ arabarches ’ 
and that both titles denote one and the .same office, the holder of which was not the governor of the eastern 
desert but a fiscal agent, le coiiimo odant en chef des doua/tiers, either for the whole of Egypt or for a single 
epistrategw. The same scholar i>ubli.she.s as an appendix to hi.s great work on the Roman Army in Egypt* 
a selection of forty-five inscrijitions of the Roman iieriod, which are of .sjiecial interest for the hi.story of the 
army but have not yet been included in ea.sily accessible collections. 

A few new inscriptions have l.ieen discovered in or near Alexandria. Of these E. Breccia publishes “ 
two epitajih.s on Alexandrian monks, <ine dated 52-t and the other 602 A.D., the later of which contains 
several new or ivire words and jihrases and ha.s in consequence a greater interest than the majority of 
funerary inscrijition.s, six grave-inscrijitioiis from Hadra and other .sites, a fragment of an oinockoe from 
Shatbi bearing the name of Ptolemy IV Philoi>ator, a number of painted inscriptions from Graeco-Egyptian 
tomb-- of the Roman period unearthed at Ramleh, and a granite ba.so from Behera (Kom Tugala) con- 
taining a brief dedication to Buba.sti.s'". The excavation.s conducted in 1916 by Col. A. H. Tubby and 
Lieut.-Col. H. E. R. Jaml.s at Shatbi, Ibrahimieh and Hadra re.sulted in the discovery of one incised and 
three iiainted tomb-in.scrii>tioiis from Ptolemaic grave.sat Ibrahimieh", and an inscribed sepulchral hydna 

' For pre\ious bibliographies -ee -I. K. i, 140 foil. (1912-13). ii. 108 foil. (1914). 

' Strassburg. K. -T. Tnibner: Hefte 4 ami .5. Reviewed by P. Viereck, Berl. yhil. Woch., xxxvi, 131 foil. 

•' K. .1. Trubnei. ' Beil. yhil. WikIk. xxxviii. 477 foil., 906 foil., 1073 foil. 

•j -7. L. A.. Ill, 76 foil. 

" Aefliipti-'che- Verebinrein ii :iir Zeit <1ei PtAemntr iind Itiiiiiei . ii, 1. Munich, Beck. Reviewed by F. Poland, 
Derl.phil. Jf'ocfi., xxxvi. 45 foil. 

I Ber. Arch., vi (1917), 95 foil. 

- L’onnee roinniiie d' Biii/pte d .ltiiiU''te a Iducletien lAIei/ioi/en de VInst. franrais dti Cairey XLi, Cairo, 1918), 
491 foU. 

'' Bull. Sue. .Irrh. ..lit I'.y i\ . 74 toll. 


Odd., 5.1 foil. 


" Ibid., 88 foil. 
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has been published by J. G. MiLXEb S. be Eicci has shown'^ that three fragments in the Alexandria 
Museum (Breccia’s Catalogue, Nos. 67 and 169) form part of a single inscription, dated 24 September, 
120 A.D., which reproduces the dossier of an iJiologin of Alexandria relating to the guardianship of the 
cemeteries {fivrjfiaTocpvXaKia] devolving upon, but apparently neglected by, the Lycian residents in the citv. 
C. C. Edgar has made it probable that an inscription of the Augustan age in the Museum (Catalogue 
No. 170) records the dedication of a statuette to an Alexandrian women’s club by certain of its officer's^. 
A third inscription in the same collection (Catalogue No. 316;, a metrical epitaph of the second century B.C., 
has been discussed and emended by B. Keil'*. E. Breccia’s Guide to Alexandria'* contains a good account 
of the Archaeological Museum and <if its epigraphical collection. 

In the collection of the Institut Fraacais d’ Arche'oloyin Orientale at Cairo, published by H. Gauthier®, 
is a Greek text of about 200 b.c., in which a certain ’EXeufopos- ' SiKoXdov , who entitles himself r ^ yeyav , 
dedicates in his mvn name and that of hi.s wife Eirene ‘-the sun-dial and the well.” Near Denierda.sh 
Station, a few kilometres from Heliopolis on the Cairo-Heliopolis electric railway, a group of nine epitaphs 
was found in 1911 and has since been removed to the Cairo Museum. They are published^ by C. C Edgar, 
who attributes them to the first century before or after Christ and calls attention to the curious mixture 
of Egyptian, Greek and Hebrew names which they contain. In view of the tradition that the Holy Family 
stayed for a time at Matarieh, on the outskirts of Heliopolis, it is interesting to find this epigraphical 
evidence for the existence of a Jewish .settlement in the neighbourhood .tbout the beginning of our era. 

An inscribed vase-fragment discovered at Canopu.s !" Abukir) is of no special interest®. Passing fuither 
eastwards we may note the inscriptions found by J. Cledat on the Isthmus of Suez®, three funeral stelae 
from the Greek necropolis of Pelusium called Dibban el-Makhzan, a fragment from Aeuni (W. of Katieh), 
a mutilated text of Alexander Severus from El Arish, five Christian epitaphs from IVady er-Reheiba, 
probably the necropolis of the ancient Eehoboth in Syria, and an interesting portable gnomon from 
Kantiira, upon which further light has been thrown by H. Sottas*'-' and C. Kuextz**. On the sea-coa.st 
between El Arish and Rafah, CifDAT has investigated'- the Roman remains of Sheikh Zouede, one of the 
line of forts constructed, perhaps under Hadrian, to secure Egypt against attack fi'om Asia and abandoned 
apparently before 378 a.d. A large and perfectly preserved mosaic floor bears two epigrams, each con- 
sisting of two couplets, a reference to the (^iXokuXov ktiVti/j Nestor, .ind titles ('iTVTrdXvror, ^eSpa, Kwayoi, 
etc.) identifying the figures represented in the mythological .scenes portrayed. Elsewhere on or near the 
same site were found a fragment of a statue-base, a mos.'Uc inscription from the ihermue and a number of 
small inscribed objects in lead and clay, including about a score of amphora-handles. 

K. Sethe devotes a long and interesting paper'® to the fiunous " Rosetta Stone” and its trilingual 
inscri23tion, of which this scholar has recently jiublished a critical edition in G. Steixdorff's Urkanden des 
agyptuchen AUertums^*. He first deals with the character and history of the stone and of certain other 
inscriptions which are of a.ssi.stance in the reconstitution of the text, and then proceeds to examine this 
text in some detail, showing hoiv the Greek and demotic version.- serve to elucidate each other and making 
a number of interesting suggestions for the better restoration of the mutilateil ijortions of the Greek text. 
The immense progre.ss which the last century has witnessed in Egyiitological .study is strikingly illustrated 
by some documents of Sir William Gell, dated 1822 and recently presented to the Edward.s Library of 
L^niversity College, London, in one of which a reading of the hieroglyphic text of the Rosetta Stone is 
attempted'®. Reference will be made below to the new edition of the Greek text of this notable monument 
by F. H. Marshall. 

Ten fragmentary iuscription.s from Siwa [lublished '" by 0. B.vtes acquire a certain intere.st a.s the only 
material of the sort from the ancient Ammonium. 

' Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex., 31. Cumptc!! reiulu.i dead. Iimcr., 1916, 163 foil. 

" A. E. A., IV, 253 foil. ' Hermes, L, 464 foil. 

® Alexandrea ad Aepyptum. Bergamo, Istituto italiano d’ arti gratiehe, 1914. pp. 147 foil. 

® Bull. In.sf. />. Arch. Or., xii, 143 foil. Cf. E. J. Pilchee, Pal. Expl. Fund Q. S., 1916, 153 foil. 

' Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex., iv, 32 foil. - Bull. Soc. Arch. Ale.v., iv, -58 foil. 

9 Recueil d. Traraux, xxxvii, 35 foil. ''' Bud., xxxvin, 1 foil. 

" Ibid., 70 foil. '■ Annales da Service, xv, 15 foil. 
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*^ Abteilung n, Heft 3. Ancient Egypt, 1917, 162 foil. 

'® Cairo Scientific Journal, viii, 94. This reference I owe to Mr S. Gaselee. 
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In the coiir.se of a long and detailed discii'-Mon* of the Greek momunentj- of the dromosoi the Serapeiiru 
at Memphis, U. Wilckes examines afresh the dedication ^PreisIgKE, dniiiiiiflhurJi, 1934;, prohably cLiting 
fri>m the reign of Ptolemy I, of the \v\vu'irTtoi\ which he interprets a.s the “ Amt.slokal der Xv^uunrat. ^ In 
an appendix pp. 290 foil.) a eurioiLs and riiisinider.stood monument- is discu.s.sed <iuew in the light of 
F. Lt,. Griefith'.s article on "Apotheosis hy Drowning'”' and is interpreted a.s a .sanctuary erected to 
Asklepias, a girl of live years, wh(j hy drowning became Isis: if this view is correct, it would appear that 
the apotheosis of the drowned continued even into the Roman Imperial period. J. (I. iMlL>’E examine.s"* a 
collection of leaden tokens from Menijihis and coiieliide.s that they are examiiles of a token-currency of 
Roman times used locallt' <it Memiihis with similar issues at Hermupolis and Oxyrhynchtis; in the .second 
and third centuries to supply the need of .small change : .some of them bear the legend MEM0IC or a date 
'Lf, LA, L E, etc.,'. 

Several iiiseriptioiis from the Fayiuii have found their way to the British and Toronto Mu.seuiiis (see 
below). A fragment bought at Medinet el-Fayum in 1905 and now housed iu the Musee Guiniet, Pari.s, 
has been .skilfully restored by S. de Ril'CI“, on the basis of a text of Talit and a Rainer papyrus, as 
TToXtJs [)) UroXefxaUwv Si]a e[^a/cnry(Xi6)rJ reTpa^Koa-Lcuv e,33]o^^K[oi'ra Kal oi ra)]t A L r[arou Kaiaapos 1 
f^7;,i!]ei{Kores Trui'Tfs]. The evidence for “ the 6470 '' or “ the 6475 ” is collected and discussed by G. Glotz® 
and a fragment from Memidiis (Milne, Cat. Muin'e da Cai/y, Xo. 9283) seems to indicate their existence 
there also. In the cemetery at Dimeh es-Sebaa, north of Birket el-Karuu, the ancient Sokuopaiounesos, 
two brief votive in.scriptions have been found by Ahmed Bet K.vm.vl”. 

E. Bkeccia's excavations at Theadolphia (Batu Harit; have produced some valuable epigraphical fiiid,s. 
All inscription' on the pylon of the Pnefero.s-teiuide shows that it was dedicated to Upecjiepws &(os piyas 
pC/as on 6th September, 13* b.c., by a certain \\yaS6do>po^ \\\e^m>8p€v? rrjs lirirap^ias and his wife and 
ciiildrcu vTTfp ^acrAfcos XlroXepatov [Ptolemy Euergete.s II] Ka'i Bao’iXlo'crTjs \i\€077dTpas t^s d3€X(p^s teal 
^cia-eXicra-rjs KXfOTraTpas Tris yvvaiKOS Bewv dipyerav Kal rav reKvwv airav. In the same temple were found 
an inscription of I5th February, lu2 b.c'., marking the rdn-os avvoSov xqvo^otjKav and a dedication to 
Pneferos ot a Ovpa and KXtWpov l.*y the above-mentioned Agathidoros, iTnrdpyjqs eV’ av8po>v KaroiKtov iTriretor, 
together with his wife and children. Still more interesting is .in inscription®, which bears a .striking 
resemblance to one recently di.'covercil at Euhenieria fcf. J. E. d. i, 141 and see below), recording the 
grant of davXia to the teniplc.s of Isis Eserein phis'® and of 'HputeX^s deos piyas KaXXiviKos. It is 53 line.s in 
length and comprise^ .a' a title )!. 1,, ih) a covering letter, dated 23rd September, 69 B.C., which the 
o-TpaT-qyds of the norne sends to the iTriardT-qs together with copies of the two following documents (11. 2 — 10), 
(c) the petition for the grant of dinXi'a addressed to Ptolemy XIII Auletes and queen Cleopatra Tiyphaena 
by Philippos. a Curinthiaii. tmv a' eplXoiv koI yiXiiip,Y<Dr ('>■ Kal TTepl vpds paxaipotpitpav (11. 11 — 52), and (d) the 
endorsement of the foregoing petition, dated 17th July, 09 B.c. 

At Euhemoria ■ Kasr el-Ban.it) ( i. Lefebvre has discovered" the ujjper part of the stela of which the 
second and longer portion was published lu 1900 by Geexi’ell and Hunt'®. The new fragment consists of 
eleven lines and after the heading ■ da-vXov Kara rd irpucmTaypiva) records a letter addre.ssed to Ptolemy XIII 
in 69 S B.c. by an Athenian, Dif>nysodoros, asking permission to rebuild a mined temple of Ammon and 
the aii'Kaot 6eoi at Euhemeiia and to inscribe it with the king's name (eTriypni^^at virip croD, bitTfrora 
iSiia-iXeC. P. Roussel*^ has summarized and disciis.scd the similar a.sylum-inscription from Euhemeria 
published in 1912, and ha., collected the evidence bearing upon the functions of the Xfo-avrjs, who, he 
coiicludcs. Was probably a cicil rather than a sacerdotal functionary. Lefebvke has also published'-' two 
fr.igment.s found at Crocodilojxili^ ., Kinian I.'iros. of a decree of Arsinoii passed after 212 a.d. iu honour of 
an important per-onage, and a long inscription'- of Ptolemais (Meuchah), dated 138 '7 B.c., in which a certain 
Pauiskos, TWV dpxta-o>puTi)(j)vXaK(i>p Kal IjrTrdpxrjs eV’ dvbpSiv Kal eiripeXrjrrjS, and 28 rTwoScTai, whose names 
.ire recorded, dedicate a teinple 0pt7ri8i IXoXavOa Ylavl Oenis (tvvvuols virip ^atrCXiais IlToXepatov ktX. The 
phrase proceed,' ex.ictly .i.s that of the Theadel 2 >hian dedication above noticed, save that rav riKvaiv avrSiv 
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is replaced by ro)v tovtmv rfKvaiv. The puzzling word Ko\dv6a is taken by the editor, somewhat doubtfully, 
as an epithet of Thripis (Tryphis, the goddess of vegetation). The criipo^ns appears to have been composed 
of the officers of the garrison of Ptolemais and their names show that among them were Greeks, Egyptians, 
Semites and Persians, but with a large preponderance of Greeks. In deference to the arguments advanced 
by Perdrizet and t\iLCKEX, the editor has withdrawn* his own conjectural alteration of kvvo^o(tk6s to 
XrjvolSoa-Kos in a dedication of Philadelphia-. To his collection of Christian Greek inscriptions Lefebvre 
has added^ sixteen epitajjhs )Xos. 834 — 849', fourteen found during the excavation of Comte Jean 
de Beaucorps at Antinoe (Sheikh Abadeh;, one from Assiut and one from Deir el-Moharraq, bearing the 
date 11 December, 747 a.d. A small limestone .stela with a bilingual inscription has been found by Ahmed 
Bey Kamal in a cemetery at Deir Dronka*. 

A grey marble column from Tinnis, now in the Cairo Museum, bears-’ the legend 6 Syios UpoKOTrios : 
its editor, H. Musier, claims that this is the first mention in Egypt of Procopius of Caesarea, whose cult 
was widespread in the east. In a discussion of the Thracian name Dizazelmis, P. Perdrizet corrects** to 
fjKia a y/'ajfito of the Ptolemaic period from the temple of Sethos I at Abydos, wrongly read 
hitherto" as ZdffX/ns ijKei. J. Maspeho has published’ with a full commentary seven inscriptions from the 
great temple at Teutyra (Denderehi, two of which refer to the Emperor Hadrian and one, if correctly 
restored, to “ Paulina sister of Carinus Caesar.” Of greater importance is an honorarv in.scriptiuii of about 
150 A.D. commemorating a certain Tullius Ptolemaeu-s, who had held a .series of offices at Alexandria, 
including those of UTparrjyos rijs TrdXems, apyiSiKaor^j and fVi rrjs evt)rjviat rav iv tu>l MoiirficiJi aLTovyevav 
drrX^r. 

A Christian lamp, found at Karuak and published" by H. Muxier, be.irs the inscription Aovkios 

KOI d^l3a \\p<Tevios yaprypes', the editor points out that these names occur also, under v.irying forms, 
in literary sources, and he compares the lamp-inscriptious ’AXe^dpSpov dpxtfTTi(TKt<TTov 7312 — 28 .ad. : found 
at Karnak), TouSas- koI 'luKoifSov dTrdo-roXo? (Thebes) and 5 dytoi Mtxof'jX 'Koin Onibo). A metrical epitaph 
from Thebes, probably of Hadrian’s time, has been discussed and partially restored by T. Reix.vch*'-'. 

The inscriptions and other grnffiti — prehistoric. Pharaonic, demotic, Greek and Arabic — from the 
quarries of Gebel Silsilc have been published" from LEGRAix'scopie.s by F. Prei.sigke and tV. Sriegelbero. 
Of the 306 graffiti here collected, 83 are wholly or partly in tireek, and of tlicso only 20 had boon previously 
published: the remaining 63 are published here for the first time, but though tlie editor has done his work 
well and carefully the records are lacking in any coiisidorable importance. 

Of eleven new texts from Upper Egypt published '- by C. C. Edg.vr one is .i fragmentary dedication of 
the second or first century b.c. [to Isis] koi rdis ip t<oi ’-X[ziuTOt at PliiLie, a second, discovered at 

Tell Timai, is inscribed on the base of a statue erected in 18 b.c. to a certain Leon who liad been of "the 
city ” (probably Tlimouis) from 24^ 3 to 22, 1 B.C., a third is a dedication by certain inhabitants of Koptos, 
and the remaining eight are grave-stelae, some of them dating from the first century B.c., from Toreuoutliis 
(Kom Abu Billu). 

The famous Abu Simbel graffiti of the Greek mercenaries of Psamnietichus II have been republi.shed 
in the third edition of Dittemberger’s olas.sic SgUogi; laserifitioniuii Oraer<irui/i (So. I;'-* : iii a review of 
this volume W. Bansier proposes'* to read rjyf instead of fixe- The same inscriptions are indexed on the 
concluding page of Collitz-Bechtel’s Samniluag der griechi-'ichen Di.alrktiuS'diriftrn^''. From the pylon of 
the temple of Bigeh, examined and described by A. .M. Bl.vckmax'**. comes a mutilated graffito of the second 
or third century of our era, a Trpoa-<vprjp.a addressed koI toIs avppdms Bedis, which has been transcribed, 
translated and annotated by A. S. Hcx'T. 
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The publication of the Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Maseuui was completed in 1916, forty- 
two years after the appearance of the first volume, by the issue of the second half of \ olume iv, containing 
“supplementary and miscellaneous inscriptions,” edited by F. H. Marshall. Section vili comprises the 
inscriptions, thirty-three in number, of Egypt and the Sudan. Fifteen of these were found at Xaucratis 
(No.s. 1080 — 93, 1091 a), two each at Abukir (1063, 1072) and Gizeh (1067 — 8) and one each at Rosetta 
(1065), Bubastis (1079 a), Memphis (1075), the Fayum (1069), Antinoe (1076), Koptos ( 1074), Syene (1066), 
Philae (1078) and in the Sudan (1077!, while in the case of five the exact provenance is unknown (1064, 
1070 — 1, 1073, 1079). Although all these texts have been previou.sly published, the pre.seut edition rests 
in all cases upon a careful revi.sion of the originaLs and is accompanied by a full and useful commentary. 
Many of the inscriptions are of considerable interest and no fewer than six of them, including the famous 
Rosetta Stone (see above), are of sufficient importance to have secured places in Ditten'BERGER’s Orientis 
Graed Insci'ijjtiones Selectae^. 

A group of Greek inscriptions from Egypt which are now in the Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto 
has recently been published by W. S. Fox. The most interesting- of these, which comes from the Fayum, 
belongs probably to the period 300 — 270 b.c. and contains nine names, each followed by an ethnic; it is in 
all likelihood a dedication to some god or king, Ptolemy Soter or Philadelphos, made by a number of Greek 
soldiers or engineers. Of the remaining eight-’, one is a Christian invocation of about the fifth century from 
Deir el-Bahari in the Theliaid, two are from the Fayum and the precise provenance of five is not recorded. 
Of these last, two are \otive inscriptions of the rrpocricvvtjiia-type, two are epitaphs, and one records the 
building of a n-poa-cvxri by a certain Pai>ous. 

H. G. Eveltx-M HITE has published* a Chri.stian epitaph of the .seventh or early eighth century and 
the short inscription IIAHNIS IATP02, both of which have recently been added to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 

' Nos. 106.8 — 67, 1078 = 0. 0. I. S., 60, 86, 90, 168, 666, 719 respectively. 
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Mr Kobert Mond took the chair at the Annual General Meeting held in the rooms 
of the Society on May 11th. In his opening address Mr Mond expressed his deep regret, 
shared by all members, at the resignation of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, who had been our 
President since the death of Lord Cromer in 1917. At the beginning of last winter Lord 
Grenfell wrote to say that owing to advancing years and absence from London it would be 
necessary for him to give up many of the honorary posts held by him in London, and 
among them the Presidency of our Society. We have to be grateful to him for consenting 
to remain at our head during the difficult period of reorganization. 

We are fortunate in having secured as our new President General Sir John Maxwell, 
whom his long and intimate connection with Egypt, as well as a keen interest in the antiqui- 
ties of that country, make eminently fitted to hold the post. Readei’s of the Times will 
remember the eloquent letter which, following up Sir Arthur Evans’ appeal, he addressed 
to that paper in March, 1919, and in which he advocated the creation of a British Institute 
of Archaeolog}^ in Cairo. The need of such an Institute is greater than ever, and we can 
only hope that the Government, despite its desire to meet the popular demand for economy, 
will soon begin to recognize the fatuity of economizing in matters of Science and Art. 

At the General Meeting the resignation of Dr Alan Gardiner as Honorary Secretary 
was also announced. Dr Gardiner finds it necessary to concentrate more of his time upon 
the Editorship of the Journal and upon his own researches. Captain H. E. Hall of the 
British Museum has kindly undertaken to hold the post that thus falls vacant. 

In the Report of the Committee for the year plans for the coming winter were dis- 
cussed, and the difficulties that had been encountered in negotiating for the site of El- 
Amarna were explained to members. The point over which the Society has found itself 
at variance with the Service of Antiquities concerns the division of antiquities, M. Lacan 
urging that we ought not to insist on taking a full half of the antiquities found in case 
that half should comprise objects of quite exceptional interest or importance. As the law 
stands, the excavator is entitled to a full half, and since, in the interests of education 
generally, the Egj-pt Exploration Society is strongly in favour of the distribution of anti- 
quities, in so far as this does not conflict with the aims of scientific research, we are not 
inclined to abandon the very reasonable principle incorporated in the law. On the other 
hand, M. Lacan can rest assiired that we should be the last to demand the cession of objects 
which obviously ought to find a home in the Cairo Museum. Our whole record, extending 
over a long series of years, proves that we have never made such demands, and that the 
conduct of our work has been dictated throughout by an impeccable regard for the best 
advantage of science. Happily, the difference between 31. Lacau’s standpoint and our owm 
is rapidly approaching vanishing-point, and with the goodwill that already exists on both 
sides it ought not to be difficult to come to an agreement satisfactory to all concerned. 

Should we undertake excavations at El-Amarna, this does not mean that we should 
abandon our work at Abydos, where we still have the remainder of the Osireion to excavate. 
So far from repudiating our obligations with regard to this site, we desire sooner or later 
to extend them by making a full photographic record of the temples of Sethos I and 
Jouni. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 29 
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Ramesses II. This work, coupled with some further digging, ought to put us iii a position 
to compile an adequate histoiy of this ancient town, so important as a religious centre 
throughout Pharaonic times. 

Negotiations are in progre.ss with Dr Blackman for a continuation of his copying work 
at Mer. There still remain several tombs of great interest to be recorded, as well as two 
more at the neighbouiang site of Kuser el-Amarna on the eastern bank of the Nile. The 
Committee of the Egypt Exploration Society is of opinion that the fullest advantage ought 
to be taken of Dr Blackman’s well-proven skill as a copyist, and it is to be hoped that the 
coming season will find him industriously engaged once more in the completion of an 
enterprise so admirably begun. 

The small excavation at Balabish, made at the instance of the American Committee 
of our Society in April and May of 1915, is treated by Mr G. A. Wainwright in a detailed 
and well-illustrated memoir, which is now in the hands of the printer and will appear in the 
autumn. Prof. Thos. Whittemore contributes the Preface. A preliminary account of the 
discoveries was published in this Journal, Yol. Il, pp. 202 — 3. Their main interest centred 
in a small series of the rare “ pan-graves ” known from Professor Petrie’s earlier excavations 
at Hu and Rifeh ; again at Balabish the population buried in this kind of grave was found 
to be markedly Southern in type, the objects discovered bearing strong resemblance to 
modern Nubian and Sudanese work. There was also an extensive cemetery of the New 
Kingdom, which was not completely dug, since it had been already worked over by the 
Government and also plundered by natives. Here a considerable amount of interesting 
pottery was unearthed, including several specimens of the Biigelhaanen familiar from Greek 
sites of the Mycenean periods. The memoir on Balabish brings the scientific reports of 
excavations conducted by the Society practically up to date. The volume will be published 
at two guineas, the special price to Members being 28s. A notice will be sent to Members 
as soon as the book is ready for distribution. 

A second \'olume of the Theban Tombs Series is nearly ready, and will be obtainable 
by Members at 28.s., the published price being two guineas. This volume, of which the 
author is Mr N. de G. Davies, contains a complete record of the scenes and inscriptions in 
the tomb of Antefoker, the Vizier of Sesostris I of the Twelfth Dynasty. Not only is this 
tomb one of the oldest in Thebes, but also it possesses a particular interest as having 
provided the models for the paintings in various tomb-chapels of the nobles of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. A large number of hieratic graffiti have been scribbled on the walls > 
these are edited by Dr Alan Gardiner, and record the visits of various scribes and artists of 
the earU Ne\\ Kingdom, who found the tomb “like heaven in its interior” and “ exceeding 
pleasant in their hearts. The volume contains thirty-seven line and five collotype plates; 
also six coloured plates from fac.similes made by Mrs Nina de Garis Davies. It may here be 
mentioned that a limited number of copies of the first and introductory volume of the 
senes, The Tomb of Amenernhet, are available to Members at the price of 35s. 

Ae^\s is now aiailable as to last winters excavations in Egypt. A remarkable find 
has been made in the hill behind Sheikh ‘Abd el-Kurneh (Thebes) by Messrs \\ inlock and 
Burton, working on behalf of the Metropolitan Museum at New York. In a small but 
t^kamber ot an Eleventh Dynasty tomb was found a complete set of funerary 
models in admirable condition. These comprised models of gardens with pools, fiaiit-trees 
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and covered verandahs, of the nomarch inspecting his cattle, of slaughter-houses, carpenters’ 
shops, weavers’ yards, breweries, bakeries, of cattle being fattened in their stalls, and of the 
sports of fishing and harpooning, besides many boats and funerary figures. The mere 
enumeration conjures up the scenes habitually depicted upon the walls of Egyptian tombs, 
and furnishes the best proof that those scenes had a magical or, to use a less controversial 
term, an utilitarian intention ; for no one doubts that the models buried with the dead, like 
his weapons and the pots containing offarings, were deposited with him with an eye to his 
practical advantage in the after-life. 

Professor Petrie has published in the Times of May 11th an account of his excavations 
at El-Lahun, from which we print a few extracts : 

“The chief work was to make an entire clearance of the Xllth Dynasty pyramid and its surroundings, 
where the group of jewelry was discovered in 1914. In searching the rubbish in the pyramid, the gold 
serpent from the Royal crown of Senusert II was found, which had I)een detached and dropped by the 
destroyers. It is finely wrought with inlay of coloured stones, and a head of lazuli with garnet eye.s. 
From this being in the pyramid, it is now certain that the king was buried there. In a tomb of a queen 
was discovered a remarkable alabaster jar, 22 in. high, with a magic inscription of a new type, stating 

that all that is produced on earth will be obtained from it The foundations of a large building on the 

top of the hill by the pyramid were searched, and various fragments of scattered sculpture were collected, 
which point to this being the chapel of the apotheosis {sed-heb) of the king, like that which we discovered 
on the top of the mountain at Thebes. A great amount of clearance was made in search of entrances to 
the queen’s pyramid and eight rock mastabas, but no opening was found ; only a vast amount of rock- 
boring can finally prove whether these were cenotaphs or tombs. The temple of the king at Lahun was 
further cleared and the plan of the foundations recovered. 

“ The general cemetery' of the same age was e.xhaustively searched and planned. A remarkable tomb 
is that of the chief architect of Egypt, builder of the Lahun pyramid, named Anupy. He had a large 
mastaba on a hill top, like those of the Vlth Dynasty, and in the side of the hill a chapel with colonnade 
front like the tombs of Beni Hasan of the Xllth Dynasty. A great surprise was finding a small untouched 
cemetery dating from the prehistoric age to the IVth Dynasty. A hundred burials here give every stage 
of form from the plain open grave to the deep tomb-shaft, nearly 30 different stages in all.” 

In the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, to the south of the entrance to the tomb of 
Meneptah, Lord Carnarvon and Mr Carter found some important alabaster jars of large size 
and of a new' type. - They mostly bore the cartouche of Meneptah, but some belonged to the 
reign of Raraesses II. Upon several were inscriptions explaining the contents of the jars. 

This season’s very successful series of lectures was concluded on May 28th by one on 
“The Present Position of Papyrology ” by Professor B. P. Grenfell. Since the last Notes 
and News were written lectures have been delivered by M. Jean Capart, of the Brussels 
Museum, on “The Study of Egyptian Art” (March 19th), and by Professor Peet on 
“ Recreation in Ancient Egypt ” (April 23rd). 

As we go to Press, a cable from Cairo informs us that the concession of El-Amarna 
has been granted to us. The deep interest of this site is w'ell knosvn, and important finds 
may be anticipated. Professor Peet w'ill be in charge of the work. It w'as at El-Amarna 
that Akhenaton, the heretic king who endeavoured to impose an exclusive solar monotheism 
on the people of Egypt, built his city ; and it was here that the important diplomatic 
correspondence, written in cuneiform upon clay tablets, between the Pharaohs of the end 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty and the local dynasts of Syria and Asia Minor, was unearthed by 
natives in 1887. For the success of our excavations abundant financial help will be needful, 
and the Secretary of the Society will be glad to receive special donations for the purpose. 

29—2 
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L'Ar'uiee romoine cVEgypte (VAugiiste a. DiocUtien. I’iir M. Jean Lesquier. {ilemoires publie's par let 

rne/nhrrs de rinstitut Francuis d’Archrologie Orieutale du Caire, tome 41.) Le Caire, Impr. de I'lnst. 

Fr.ui(,-tiis d'Aicli. Or., 1918. Pj>. xxsi + SsG. One map. 

In 1911 !M. LetsCpiier published his lustitutio/is 'mil ita ires tie VEgypte su'as Its Lagides, in which he 
dealt with the Ptuleniaic army and the prolrlems afteeting it. The volume revealed a wide range of know- 
ledge, careful and painstaking .study of the evidence, and an acute and balanced judgement. The news, 
therefore, that the author proposed to follow it up with a .similar work on the Roman army of Egypt was 
very welcome. The .second ta.sk took longer than at first anticipated, and the war delayed printing ; but 
by the end of 1918 the present magnificent volume, redeeming the promise made in 1911, was given to the 
world. A laagniticent volume it i.s in every re.spect. ha format and general appearance are of a .sumptuous- 
ne.ss a.stouishing in view of the difficult condition.s created by the war ; and M. Lesquier’s work is throughout 
of the higlie.st order. The qualities revealed in his former volume are not le.ss conspicuous here. The 
material, if often in.suffioiont for any certain decision on disputed points, i.s at lea.st far more abundant than 
tc ir the army of the Ptolemies, and the problems raised are consequently more nunierous, but all are treated 
by il. Le.squier with the same con.soieutious thoroughnes.s ; yet, de.spite the mass of detail, he manage.s to 
pre.'cnt a clear outline of the more important a.spect.s of hi.s subject. To review such a work with any 
approach to adequacy woidd require an erudition rivalling his own, to which I can lay no claim ; and 1 mii.st 
therefore content my.self with sketching the mam lines of hi.s treatment, emphasizing certain general con- 
clu.sion.s which emerge from it, and adding a few note.s on points of detail. 

Aftei a wry careful preliminary bibliography, in which he reviews the principal sources of information, 
the author begins his task with a sketch of the history of the Roman army in Egypt, so far as it can be 
recovered, from the e.xpedition of Gabinius in B.c. 55 to the reign of Diocletian.' This is followed by a 
detailed study of the e\ ideiice bearing on the history and acti\ itie.s, during their residence in Egypt, of the 
various units cumpo.sing the army of occupation, legion.s, alae, auxiliary cohorts, ethnic corp.s%nd fleet ; 
and this leaiis to a review of the composition of the army and an attemiit to estimate its total strength at 
various periods. After this he passes to a consideration of the method of command, from the prefect liimsself 
to the officers of the .single iinit.s. As a preliminary to the study of the recruitment it i.s necessary to con- 
•sider the difficult and much-dt.s}mtcd question of the rViKporw ; and the chapter devoted to this subject 
is <.iic of M. Lc.squier's most admirable contributions to our knowledge. After dealing with recruitment he 
ne.\t pa.s.ses to the actual conditions of service, a subject which he treats in all its aspects, the various 
functions performed by soldiers of variou.s grades, the pay, the vexed questions concerning the marriage of 
soldier-., and the cults popular m the army. This is followed by a chapter on the veterans, their disoharoe 
ami the privileges and immunitie.s acerded to them, and that by another on the supplies for the army! 
h in, illy, a dot.ided study i.- in.ide of the territorial occupation, both in its general character and in detail, 
the v.iriou-- district-, being taken in turn. In a concluding section the author briefly sums up the results 
obtained by him, giving ,in excellent consijcctus of the preceding chapters. In appendices are republished 
various iimcriptions, a L,itin papyrus of the British Mu.seum, and a Berlin papyrus. A discussion of the 
(.cnev.r Latin papyrus - P. Gen. 4) lollow.s, and in the two concluding appendices are given a list of the 
prcfect.s amplifying by the help of the new material the well-known work of C'antarelli, and a prosopography 
of the Roman army of Egypt. Excellent indice.s and a map conclude the volume. 

It will be seen th.it M. Le.squier ca.sts his net widely and treats his subject with an exemplary 
thor, aighnoss. It may seem ungrateful, where so much is given lus, to ask for more ; but I cannot but think 
th.it in two respects, despite his wffie range, he ha.s interpreted his subject somewhat too narrowly, 
and th.it in >oth diirctioiis. It is with the Roman army in Egypt that he is dealing ; but it would have 
given additional value to his work had he more frequently passed beyond the boundaries of Egypt. In 
particular, more expkn.ition of the military terms employed would have been welcome. The details of military 
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oi-ganizAtion, familiar enough to M. Le.squier and i)erhaps als,o to the ordinary student of Roman history, are 
not always equally so tt) the specialist in papyrology, to whom the Roman army is but one among a multi- 
tude of subjects connected with the history of Graeco-Rcjman Egypt. And, secondly, though the theme of 
the volume is the Roman army and conditions were in many respects very ditt'erent in Byzantine times, 
yet it would have l^ien of adv'antage to compare, more frequently than is done, the military organization 
of latei times with thatof the Roman period j foreertain of the problems to be solved continued unchaii'^ed 
and met with similar solutions, while even the difterences observable are of lioth interest and utility to the 
■student of the Roman army. In particular is this true in the ease of the last chapter, that on the terri- 
torial occupation. 

These are .small points, however, and the value of M. Lesquier’s work is sufficiently great to merit the 
whole-hearted gratitude of students in this field. It m.\v be of intere.st to note one or two of the main 
impressions which remain with one after one has read through the volume, with its innumerable points of 
detail. 

In the first place, II. Le.sipiier’s researche.s have a value quite outside the field of papyrology itself. 
The papyrus evidence not infrequently throws light on questions wdiich concern the army of the Empire 
generally ; and thus the volume serves to reinforce a truth with which students of the papyri are well 
acquainted but which is too little recognized by others, that papyrology may furnish valuable material for 
the history of the Graeco-Roman world as a whole. In particular, M. Lesquier shows that Egyptian 
practice, as in the case of the castrenses, the methods of command, local conscripti(.)n, and the gradual 
approximation of service in the at'xiUa to that in the legions, preceded, and indeed may be said to have been 
the model for, that in the other provinces of the Empire ; we are in fact enabled to trace the deveh.'pment 
of these changes in the papyri better and at an earlier date than elsewhere. On the other hand, there are 
some strikingly individual features in the army of Egypt. One of these is, as M. Le.squier points out ^e.g. 
pp. 478 f.), the unusually large proportion of light-armed troo 2 ).s ti.) the total force. Another is that Egyjit was 
not properly speaking a limes. The comparatively large force there stationed was intended, jjartly no doubt 
to defend the country from attacks by the nomadic tribes of the desert, chiefly ti^wards the sr)uth, but largely 
to secure a province peculiarly valuable as the granary of Rome, and with a qjulation notoriimsly unstable, 
to the Empire. It is interesting to note how much better defended was the Delta from the Ea.st than fi-om 
the West, as M. Lesquier shows (p. 404). 

I .spoke just now of the comparatively large force stationed in Egyjit. Absolutely the number was 
rather surprisingly small, except at certain [)eriods ; but this was a phenomenon common to all jiarts of 
the Empire ; it is one of the wonders of history, and a striking testimony of the quality of the Roman army, 
that a frontier so extended and in many {)laces so constantly threatened should have been held by forces so 
small. 

I may conclude this notice with some notes on i>oints of detail, though sjtace will not ])ermit of my 
doing more than select a few. In the first i)lace, I should like to correct a misrei)resentation due, indirectly, 
to myself. In a footnote on p. iv il. Lesquier quote.s me for the statement that Stein in hi.s Uiitersnehn agen 
zur Gesch. und Vcrir. Aegyptens unter rom. Herrschuft holds “qu’Auguste aurait incorpore a .son armee les 
deniiers corps de troujies servant sous les Ptolcmees, qui ne seraient devenus remains t[ue de nom.” As 
he states, I then knew Stein’s book only through a review by Schubart. Having .since had an opportunity 
of seeing Stein’s own words I am convinced that his meaning was misapjirehended by Schubart ; that the 
latter did mean what I took him to mean seems certain. Stein does indeed (p. 118) say that ‘-es sind also 
zunachst die unter den Ptolemiiern dienenden Tnqqienkorper im wesentlichen geblieben, was sie waren, 
und nur dem Namen nach romisch geworden” ; but as his reference to p. 113 shows, he is here speaking of 
the Roman trooj)s left in Egypt by Julius Caesar, which may by the time of Augu.stus have been more 
Greek than Roman but were still units of the Roman army. Stein merely sj>eaks of “ eine lokale Konscrip- 
tioii der Truppen” (p. 117). In both cases he jirobably goes too far ; but he does not represent Augustus 
as taking over units of the Ptolemaic army. 

On p. 26, in his sketch of the history of the Roman army in Egypt, il, Lesquier refers to the supposed 
J ewish rising in a.d. 136 — 137. It is therefore well to note that this event, hitherto accepted on the testimony 
of a single jjapyrus at Berlin, must now be struck out of Egyptian annals, since Wilcken has shown {Hermes, 
54, pp. 111-2) that the date in the papyrus was misread and really corresjmnds to the year 116 — 117. 

In connexion with what II. Lesquier say.s (p. 31) of Caracalla’s atrocities at Alexandria it may be 
pointed out that, abominable a.s Caracalla’s character undoubtedly was, it would jierhaps be rash to accejit 
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the testiiiKiny of Dion Cassius too confidently. The edicts of ( 'aracalln in the well-known (xiessen papyrus 
(P. Giss. 40j at least suggest the possihility of some exaggeration in Dion’s account ; and if it must Ijc 
admitted that the language of edicts is not a safe guide to actual facts, yet the letter fn mi Alexandria recently 
published by Schubart (Amtl. Ber. aas den Kon. Kunstsamynhragea, 39, 1918, col. 141 ft'. i, with its picture 
of general festivities, seems t if, as is likely, the Emperor there referred to is really Caracallaj hardly con- 
sistent with the horrors depicted by Dion. 

One of the most important chapters in the volume is that (chap. 4) devoted to the epicrisis. The subject 
has evoked an immense amount of discussion ; it has indeed been one of the most difficult and controversial 
problom.s of papyrology ; and M. Lesquier's handling of it is a most valuable contribution to knowledge. 
Discussing the matter in the light of the latest evidence and with great acuteness and critical judgement, 
he has iirobably decided once for all the main questions involved, though there is doubtless room for further 
elucidation of certain points of detail. His concliLsious are ( 1 ; that epicrlsis was always, in thei iry, conducted 
by the prefect, though he might delegate the actual execution to others, (2; that there was really only a 
single epieriMs ; ‘‘ les qiithetes d’f jriKpto-iv iiscale, ephebique, militaire doiveiit disparaitre.'’ There was, 
in effect, only one institution of this name, with one object ; to determine status. This last point is 
emphasized, independently of Lesquier, by P. M. Meyer in his Cfrieehdsche Texte aus Agppten, p. 59. 

Another important question towards the .settlement of which M. Lesquier makes a substantial contri- 
bution, a question, in this case, which affects far more than the province of Egypt, is that of the marriage of 
soldiers. He shows how human nature, enforcing its rights against all official regulations, bore down at 
last the opposition of the Government; which, under Septimius Severus, probably in 197, withdrew, at 
lea.st fi.ir Roman citizens, its veto on the marriage of soldiers serving with the colours. 

In reference to the que.stion of the choice of Antinoite citizenship by soldiers (pp. 326 f.) it may be 
remarked that in addition to the known advantages (exemption from liturgies, etc.) certain unpublished 
papyri in the British iluseum reveal other very substantial privileges enjoyed by the citizens of that city. 

M. Le.squier also discusses the vexed question of the title Amhwches or Alahurches (pp. 421— 427) ; and 
here again his conclusion may certainly be accepted. It is that the Araharches, who, as is known, was a 
financial official, was at no time a g<jvernor of the western desert. IVhat he “ governed ” was not Arabia 
but Aiabs , those Aiab.s, namelt, who were ernploxed, as the well-known title ^Apa^oTo^orrjs indicates, in 
the service of the customs. 

On another (puistion discussed in the volume, particularly in section 5 of the ninth chapter, there has, 
since this chapter was written, been made public new evidence of value. I refer to the question of the 
Status of the Dodeeaschocnu.s, on which light is thrown by some ostraea published by Mr Evelyn White 
[ Gi aeco-hornan 0.stiaca flout Dakka.Nubia, in Cfoss. ffer., 34, 1919,pp. 49 — 53). The finst of these mentions 
a <rm, \oyos and a tupaivhy ; and though this may not perhaps noce.ssarily disprove M. Lesquier’s statement 
i'p. 459! that the Dodeeaschoenus “ne parait pa.s... avoir jamais forme tin nome,” it certainly shows that it 
hiid I, as indeed M. Lesquier remarks) a civil admini.strdtion and that it was at least organized on the same 
hues a.s a nome. The remainder of the o.straca do not add very substantially to our knowledge, though they 
show, incidentally, that the correct form of the title borne by the military official who frequently occurs in 
the Pselki.s o.straca was eiUiriator, not cihu-ator as Lesquier, following Wilcken, gives it ; but the excava- 
tions carried out at Dakkah (Pselkis)., which brought to light the ostraea, produced°importlnt archaeological 
results as regards the Roman fortre.s.s. 


Two small p<iints which may be noted in conclusion are that a new occurrence of the Legio II Trajana 
Forti.s is to be tound in P.SI. v. 44,, 4, and that, by a curious slip or a repeated misprint, the author on 
p. 360 several times uses the word o-iTa’/opiortKof for the correct form a-vvayopaa-Tiicos. 

I cannot conclude without expressing the gratitude which all students of papyri and of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt, and, indeed, of the Roman army in general, must feel to M. Lesquier for his truly splendid work. 


H. Idri.s Bell. 
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The plan, or more accurately the sketch, made by Mariette (Plate XXV, at top), indicates 
to us the place occupied by the two statues of Eii^nufer and by that of an unknown lady 

named Hekenu presumably his wifek The statues of the great priest were placed 

beside each other, their backs to the wall that faces the door ; and in the angle of the wall 
out of which the door opens, on the right, was the statue of the woman. The inscriptions 
engraved upon the base of the two statues of the man show plainly that there can be no 
doubt about the identity of the person represented in either case, and it is a strange error 
that has led one writer at least to separate the two statues and attribute them to two 
different people bearing the same name-. If we examine the two statues of Ra^nufer 
(PL XXYI) we note that they give us once again the two fundamental variants that have 
been seen in the statues of Assiut. The one depicts the 2 )erson without a wig dressed in 
a long garment, of which the edge is turned back at the side, since the artist has despaired 
of expressing in stone the gesture of the hand holding the edge of the garment. The other 
statue represents Ra^nufer, his face framed in a very wide wig, and dressed in the short 
loin-cloth to which the name of gala-dress has been given L 

But the same long garment has been known for many years in one of the nuist famous 
works of antique art ; it is the dress worn by the Sheikh el-Beled. This man exhibits a 
wigless head and wears the long garment that hides the knees and ends in a large fold on 
the right side. But if so, does it not seem likely that one should regard the statue of the 
Sheikh as one of a pair of effigies f This is the point that we will now jjroceed to 
investigate. 

Everybody knows that the Sheikh was discovered in the course of Mariette’s excava- 
tions. Less is known, unfortunately, of the circumstances of the find. In Mariette’s 
posthumous work, which has just been quoted, one comes across certain summary indica- 
tions on the subject, accompanied by a sketch of the plant It will be noted at a single gltince 
how great a similarity there is between the tomb ot Ra^ntiferand that of the Sheikh. Both 
are gigantic mastabas without an interior chamber, of which the chapel is constituted by a 
small structure attached to the mastaba at the southern extremity of the east face. In the 
case of the Sheikh, a granite stela has been let into the face ot the masfirba. The wall 
facing the entrance door of the chapel leveals a little niche, marked B (see Plate XXV; 
middle). Mariette writes thus : “ The importance ot these explanations will be understood 
wffien it is realized that it is at the back of this niche B, belonging to the little chamber, 
that the precious wooden statue svas found — The head, the arms, the trunk, even the stick 
was intact ; but the legs and the base had rotted irremediably, and the statue was only held 
upright by the pressure of the sand on all sides. At door C of the small chamber, in the 
sand and overturned at the place where it evidently had been thrown, was the other 
wooden statue.... (the female statue).’ 

As it will be seen, the analogy between the two cases is very great. The two 
Ra^nufers were upright, facing the door ; the Sheikh likewise. 1 he woman with Ra^niiter 
w'as in the angle near the door; the wife of the Sheikh (Plate XX^ II, lett ; the head is 
reproduced in the photogravure, Plate XXIII) was beside the door, in the sand and overturned. 

1 Borchardt, 0/7. cit., iio.s. 18, 19 ;Ra^uufer); no. 5.3 Hekenu!. 

- L. Cl'riius, Die a/itil-e Knnst, Berlin 1914, pp. 80-1 and Fiy^. ,4-6. 

^ Spieoelberg, Za dem Galasehur: des idten Reich-i, in Ree. de \ ul. xxi, pp. 5 i-5. 

^ A. Mariette, op. cit., pp. 127-9. 
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The stone statues do not seem to have moved since anemnt times: the wooden statues, 
having less resistance, present themselves to us in exactlv tlie positions one would expect^: 
the sand, blown by the wind and accumulated into a slope within the chamber, has preserved 
at its place in the niche the statue of the Sheikh, in spite ot the tact that the base and 
the feet had rotted away. The statue of the woman, not being supported by the sand, 
tumbled clown when the feet were destroyed, and what remained over, namely the trunk, 
slipped down the slope of sand to the entrance of the chapel. 

It is a little .surprising to find that no work exists in which the Sheikh el-Beled (see 
Plate XXTII ) has been properly published. Moreover, when one tries to collect a little precise 
information on the subject, one soon perceives the obscurity in which the cjuestion is 
enveloped. First of all, in what year was the discovery made ? In the biography of Mariette 
published in the Bibliotheque Egyptolofjique, Ma.spero reports that during the year 1860 
Mariette, “leaving the search for sarcophagi and statues of the Old Kingdom in the 
Pyramid-fields under the care of Vassalli and Gabet, hastened straight to the Upper Egyptian 
sites.... The famous Sheikh el-Beled, the statue of Ea<^nufer, that of Userkaf and tweiity 
othens were unearthed almost at the same minuteU The Sheikh must conseipieiitly have 
been found in 1860, but Mariette was not there at the time of the discovery. 

The discoveries of statues made in the course of the excavations executed under the 
direction of the great French archaeologist were notified at once to the Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettre.s, on the basis of the letters which he addressed to his 
colleagues. For example, in the Comptes Rendus of 1860, the following lines may be readU 
“ M. Mariette has also found at Sakkareh some twenty statues resembling in style and 
workmanship the famous scribe squatting on his heels which visitors to the Louvre so much 
admire ; there is the same feeling, the same truth to nature, the same polychromy, some- 
times obtained by artificial means, sometimes by the use of naturally coloured materials 
such as the milky quartz and the rock crystal used with such good efiect for the white of 
the eye and the eye-ball respectively.” In the Revue Archevlugique of the .same year® may 
be read the extract of a letter from Mariette to E. de Rouge in which he says, among other 
things, the following : “ Before leaving Sakkareh, I will mention to you the discovery, made 
also in this necropolis, of a few private tombs in which I have found some twenty of those 
statues of ancient art, which are so admirably typified by the squatting scribe of the 
Louvre. A certain Eaiiofre, amongst others, a priest of the temple of Ptah, contemporary 
with the Fifth Dtuiasty, has ornamented his tomb with life-size statues which are not 
inferior to the scribe....” 

Let us emphasize the foct that 3Iariette mentions Ra^nufer, but does not allude to the 
.Sheikh el-Beled ! Xeverthele.ss, it was certainly in this year that he was found, according 
to the wmxls of ^laspero which wo have eiuoted and of which we have confirmation in 
a pa.^isage of Vassalli’s book on the Egyptian excavations! Mariette’s collaborator attributes 
to the campaign of ISGO the discovery “of a beautiful wooden statue of a standing man, 


1 See A. Mariette. Oevcivs Divers"^, Vol. i, pp. cviii — cix. 

- Vol. IV, p. 73. See too E. de Rocge. Auuhi^e LVime comniu/iictcioti faite ^av M. de Rouge sur les 
foiiiHes dirige'es gor J/. Aeg. Aluriette dun'! la calUe da Xd en ISdU-tJu in Oeuerea Dicerses^ Vol. IV {Biblio- 
tdihgie Kijgpt'jl'igique, ^ ol. xxiv , pp. ,34—5. 

- Xu u Celle Serie, Vul. II, IStjO, p. 23. 

^ L. ! -V^SALI.I, I iloi'Umi'jiti iMuciei eg/zi. d Miuen e gli acaci d’u rdirhita ezegaiti par nrdiae di S. .1. d 
Vlcf ce IcniaiJ Pa.eriu, Aut/Zfff AtUft irai rm . Milan, 1SG7. pp. 16 — 17. 



Plan of C.8, according to Mariette 

B. Niche containing the statue of the Sheikh 

C. Position of the female torso 
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holding in his right hand (sic) the baton of command, whose eyes, made of a transparent 
glassy paste and set within bronze ej’elids, give to the lace a most life-like expression. This 
statue,” he adds, “ is one of such high artistic merit, that it may be considered the masterpiece 
of the Egyptian Museum.” The Photographic Album of de Rouge’s Mission (1863-64) con- 
fines itself to the observation that this .statue is remarkable for the finesse of its execution and 
the naturalness of its posek In de Rouge’s Report we read the following : “ The portraits of 
these antique statues, of which we have brought back some excellent specimens (photographic), 
show even to those least cbsposed to admit it, that the first principle of early Egyptian art 

was nature herself, faithfully observed and already at that time skilfully reproduced Such 

is the praise we can give to the artists of that early age, equally when they content themselves 
with the use of limestone, when they employ the splendid woods which grew in the Valley 
of the Nile or, finally, when they attacked the hardest rocksV’ The Sheikh’s name is not 
even mentioned I In December 1864 Renan manifests his enthusiastic admiration for the 
wooden statue : “ It is a marvel without equal, this wooden statue of the Boulaq Museum, 
to which, when it was found, the fellahin unanimously gave the name Sheikh el-Beled ‘ the 
Sheikh of the village.’ It is really the statue of a certain Ptah-Se, son-in-law of the king. 
The statue of his wife was found close to him 4” Let us notice that Renan puts down the 
discovery to the fellahin and not directly to Mariette. I have not been able to find any 
earlier document in which the name of Sheikh is given to the wooden statue. Renan 
believes him to have been the son-in-law of the king, evidently confusing him with the 
Ptah-shepses of the large biographic stela found bv Mariette at the same period. Later, 
during the Paris exhibition of 1867, when suddenly the whole world talked of this 
masterpiece of Egyptian art, the name Ra-em-ke was given to it. If Renan believed him to 
be the son-in-law of the king, Fr, Lenormant knew that he was probably of humble descent, 
though he had nevertheless the honour, or misfoi-tune, to receive as wife a girl of royal 
bloodt By 1887 the legend that he was a Superintendent of Works seems well-established. 
Maspero writes on the subjects “With the Sheikh one descends several degrees in the 
social scale. Ramke was Superintendent of Works, probably one of the heads of the corvees 
Avho built the Great Pyramid, and belonged to the middle classes. He has contentment 
and bourgeois self-sufficiency written all over him. One sees him standing and surveying 
his workmen, with a stick of acjicia in his hand.” In 1895, in his great Ancient History, 
the same author tells us that “ Kaapirou, the Sheikh el-Beled, was probably one of the heads 
of the corvees who built the Great Pyramid”.’ In 1911 he adds the following traits- : “He 
was a boorish-looking, strongbacked, squat man, short in the log, with energetic but common 
features ; he spent his days more often in the office fhan in the open air, and after the age 
of fifty suffered from that superabundance of flesh which attacks men of his class and 
temperament.” 


' De Roug4 Album ^Itotographitiue, iio. 96. 

^ De Rouge, Rapport sur la Mission auconiplie un Eupptu en ISo-l — iiS'o’T iii (h'uvr'js Dircrse^, 5 ol. iv 
{ Bihliotheque Egyptologique, Yol. xxiv;, p. 3:;0. 

® E. Rexax, E Aneieane Egypte, in Melanges dhistoirt: et de eogages, Paris, 1S78, p. 44. 

Fr. Lexormaxt, L’Antvpaite a T e.cposition v rdi-ersille — EEgypte, in the Gazette des Beaux .1 /■?.■{, 
no. 23, 1867, pp. 154-7. 

’’ Maspero, Arche'ologie eyyptieane, l.st edition, pp. 209-10. 

“ Id., Histoire aneieane, Vol. i. pp. 407-8. 

' Id., Histoire gearrale de V Art Egypte 'Ars Enad. p. 88. 
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We see that, if the histoiy of the Sheikh is brief, his legend tends to develop, bringing 
ever new confusion into the interpretation of this famous monument, ^ririous names are 
attributed to him ; Ptah-Se, Tla-eni-ke or Ramke, Ka-aper or Kaapiron, not to mention 
Hotep-her-ichou, of whom we shall speak later and whose name was taken front an 
offering-table discovered in the same tomb. 

Opinions differ as to the date when he lived, some favouring the first half of the 
Fourth Dynasty (Mariette^ and Maspero-), and others the end of the Fifth (Bis.sing^ and 
Borchardt''). He has been made the son-in-law of a king, a Superintendent of Works, a 
head of corvees, and the attempt has been made to define with precisittn his physical and 
moral characteristics. We shall see in good time how much of all this can be retained. 

The wife of the Sheikh (Pis. XXIII and XXYII, left) has not received much more sati.s- 
factory criticism. I have quoted above an extract from Mariette’s posthumous book, stating 
that the torso of the woman was found at the entrance of the chamber. The same state- 
ment appears already in the guide to the Boulaq Museum of 1864’. Renan, in the article 
from which I quoted, after speaking of the Sheikh, says that the .statue of his wife was 
found close to him. Lenormant, in the notice of the Gazette des Beaux Arts, repeats the 
.same statement and tries, curiously enough, to give an exact characterization of the dis- 
position of the woman ; “ It is enough to look at the head of the woman to realize that it 
was she who wore the breeches in that household. With all his administrative importance, 
Ra-em-ke, to judge by his portrait, was a good sort of fellow, ea.sy-going, and at the same 
time weak in his pri\-ate life. The face of his wife reveals a different chiiracter. She has 
tightlj' closed lips, hard features and a haughty, imperious expression. Looking at them 
both, the portraits of the woman and her husband, one can easily guess that the latter 
played the role of a sort of prince-consort, singing very low beside his wife.” Arthur Rhone 
writes in 1^77 : That wnorable ancestor had with him his wife, whose bust lay at a little 
distance; a \ery charming figure of wood, whose distinguished tj’pe indicates a finer and 
more aristocratic race than that of the master of the house ; the physiognomy is a little 
sardonic and capricious. Ma\ she perhaps have been, as has been suggested, a woman of 
foreign laco oi of supeiior rank, some daughter of a king given in marriage to a person of 
small importance, as was .sometimes done in those days'* i ” Ma.spero in the first edition of 
his Archeulogie Eggptienne- expresses him.self thus; “The image of his wife, which he hhd 
caused to be binied beside his own, is unfortunately much damaged. It is no more than a 
tiunk mthout at ins oi legs. It is impossible not to recognize in her a good type of 
Egyptian lady ot the middle class, with common features and a peevish expression.” The 
same author, when publishing the torso^ repeats that it was found bv Mariette in the same 
tomb in which he discovered the Sheikh el-Beled. In the second edition of the Archeologie 
Etjyptienne" the unfav.nirable diagno.sis of the woman is accentuated, this being the picture 
that we get of her; “ She is of haughty bourgeois stock, common, peevish, rude°to those who ^ 
come m contact with her : .she is the image of several fellahin women I have met in the 


1 tor exaiii}ile in the Albioit dn de Douhjq, notices of Pis. 18 and 19 

For e.xaniplo in the great Hi-tuir,: ntirpuHe, Vol. i, p. 40 s, n. 1. 

- Fr. vo.n Bis^ixo, JJtid-miiler ogiipti.sJter ^icalptnr, notice of Pi. 11. 


* Buboh.xkdt, o/j. fit., p. Z±. 

•’ A. Mariette, dfs [Ji-mi ipnnj: ,an,miiient.s 

*' A. RhoXE, U digiptf u jijUt'jiiitis, p. 8:1. 

■ Lf Mi'fti; Egi/jitii'ii, i, PI. .\1V, with pp. 13 14. 


...'> B'jii.hii^, 1864, p. 162, no. 37K 
' Paris, 1887, p. 210. 

“ Paris, 1907, pp. 214-5. 
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villages of Upper Egypt, and I can easily imagine that she was no less quick with her 
tongue when occasion arose for her to nag her husband or to abuse her companions.” But 
from this moment Maspero refuses to consider her as the wife of the Sheikh, affirming that 
the “ tradition ” relating to her discovery was contradicted by the evidence of Reis Roubi, 
wRo was one of Mariette’s workmen’. 

Fortunately, during the winter of 1903-4, the scholars of the Egyptian Research 
Account, while exploring a number of tombs excavated formerU by Mariette, opened, 
among others, the tomb of the Sheikh. Miss M. Murray, who published the result of the 
wmrk^ tells us that she had Reis Khalifa, son of Reis Roubi, to direct the excavations, and 
she adds that Reis Roubi, “ whose memory was still as keen as ever, then gave instructions 
to his son where to find inscribed tombs^.” The mastaba of the Sheikh was a gigantic 
mastaba of bricks, to which was joined an exterior chamber, also of bricks, a t}'pe of tomb 
now well known through the excavations at Clizeh to be of the Fourth Dynasty^ Nobody 
wall want to question, after the archaeological discoveries of the first years of this century, 
that the massive portion of the building and the adjoining chamber belong to one and the 
same monument. The statues found in the chapel-roi>m are really part of the funerary 
furniture of the personage for whom the mastaba had been constructed. Now in this 
chamber was found, still in place, and let into the mastaba, a magnificent stela of red granite, 
formed out of a single block’ and bearing one line of inscription, of which Mariette has 

left us a copy. The following signs may be read : | J j ) A °> is to say, "‘the 


■ chief lector-priest Ka^aper.’’ 

The Sheikh, then, is a personage whose chief function was of a religious order. His 
name is Ka<^aper, which perhaps signifies “ well-equipped double”.” It would bo unwise to 
attach too much importance to the fact that a table of offerings was found lying in the 

^ _Q 


chapel with “ the inscription underneath; ' and bearing the name of a certain o 

Uetepherikhet. The tomb of this personage in the necropolis of Sakkareh is known : it is 
the Mastaba D 60 of Mariette, now in the Leyden Museum, of which the inscriptions bear 
exactly the same titles as are given on the table of offerings found in the chapel of the 
Sheikhl Miss Murray tells us that “ the beautiful wooden statue of the so-called -wife of 
the Sheikh el-Beled was found, Reis Roubi told me, in the doorway leading northwaird out 


’ Maspero, Guide du visitear au Masee dn Caire, 1902, f>. 27, u. 35. Also fourth Engli.sh edition, 
1908, p. 49 and pp. 55-6. 

^ M. A. iluRR.AA', Saqqara m<Astabas (Egyptian Research Account', Part I. 


® Op. cit., p. 2. 

’ Comp.are, for example, the photograph published by H. .Iuxker, Vorherieht nher die zueile Gi-abitng 
bei den Pi/ramidea con Gizeh, I'JIJ big l'JJ-1, in Anzeiyec d. phd.-higt. Khigge d. ki.iis. Akad. d. Wi.g.-ieii.ick.^ 
11 June, 1913, PL II. 

° Sir Gaston Maspero in his Guide du cisiteur an Alagee du Caire, 19<12, p. 20, writes thus: “the statue 
was upright in the recess of the gi-anite stela which occupied the western wall of the tomb.” This is in flat 
contradiction with the notes of Mariette published in Leg ihistahns de V Ancien. Empire and quoted abi)\'e. 
Further it would be necessary to read ‘eastern wall' for ‘we.stern wall.’ 

” This is a rare name. For its composition we may iierhaps compare the foreign name 

, Steixdorff, Zeitgchr. f. mj. Sprurlm, Vol. xx.xviii, p. 18. 



’ A. Mariette, Leg Mastahas de rAnekn Empire, pp. 340-48 ; Boeser-Holwerda, Besehreibung der 
dyypt. Sanindung iti Leiden : Die Denkmaler deg alten Reieheg, pp. 11 — IS, with Pis. Y to XXL 
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of the tomb^ ' That is a decisive piece uf evidence, taken direct from Reis Roubis own 
lips at a moment when the clearing of the tomb could hardly fail to revive his recollections. 

It will be remembered that Mariette declared the statue of the Sheikh to have been 
found upright at the hack of a niche, which in his sketch of a plan appears to be a narrow 
opening in the wall facing the entrance-door. One cannot help being very much surprised, 
on examining Miss Murray’s scrupulously exact plan (see Plate XX\ , bottom)-, to find that 
Mariette’s little niche has become a large one, occupying nearly the whole wall. In face of 
this fact will it be found too daring to assume, as I have done above, that there must have 
been two statues and not one, representing Ka<'aper in two kinds of dress and coiffure i 
The Sheikh has no wig and wears the long garment with the fold at the side. The second 
statue, in acc(jrdance with my previous remarks, ought to exhibit him wearing a wig and 
short loin-cloth, one part of it perhaps goffered, this being the ceremonial dress. 

I have asked myself whether it would not be possible to find among the statues of the 
Old Kingdom in the Cairo Museum the counterpart of the Sheikh. I propose to recognize 
it in the torso No. 32 (Plate XXYII, right ; the head alone, Plate XXYIII)'*. 

Let us first of all note that on several occasions Maspero has chanced to mention the 
torso immediately after the Sheikh and his wife! Borchardt, in his Catalogue, describes 
first the bust, then the woman and then the Sheikh. One might easily believe that the 
two authors were struck by certain analogies of technique presented by the three pieces. 
The torso No. 32 is cut out of a piece of wood in the .same way as the woman ; the arms of 
the torso are joined to the body by means uf pegs like those of the Sheikh. The incrusted 
eyes have been described by Borchardt in identical terms in the cases both of the torso and 
of the Sheikh. In both, again, the nipple of the breast is made by means of a small wooden 
plug fitted into the chest, a rather rare technical procedure which is employed in the case 
only (jf the right breast of the woman. An argument which I do not desire to press is the 
coincidence that the legs are missing here just as in the case of the Sheikh. Finally, the 
provenance of the torso is given by Borchardt, who tells us it was discovered at Sakkareh 
in January 1S6(». It will be remembered that 1860 is precisely the year in which the 
Sheikh was discovered''. 

The torso shows us a personage wearing a wig and dressed in exactly the kind of 
garment that is needed to enable us to reconstruct, in connection with the Sheikh, a pair 
consisting of two figures reproducing the varieties uf statues we have noticed in the tomb 
of Ra<^niifer, as well as in the burials of Dahshur, Assiut and Mer. 

The conclusions of this article may be rapidly formulated as follows : 

1. e have been able to observe that at Assiut, at Mer, at Dah.shur and at Sakkareh 
it was the custom to place statues of the dead in the tomb, representing him in two aspects 
diffoi’ing as regard> his hairdress and his garment. («) The first type shows us the person 
in question without a wig, the hair shaved off, or the cranium covered by a skull-cap; the 
dress is a long tunic hiding the knees, of which the extremity is held in the right hand or 
turned back at the right side, (h) I he second type wears a wig, of which one perceives 

1 Muhr.vy. op. oit.. p. 4. Ojj. cit., PL XXXII. 

“ r.ORCH-\.RT'T. op. p. 31 and PI. 

* M.^: 5 rE){o. (I’liiJp, 3nl edition, p. .VS : Arc/n'olopie £ijppt>ui).ii<\ 2nd edition, p. 215. 

\ .I'.MiIli quitted Eyypt in ffav ls6U in order to join (iaribaldi’s army. See Ma.spero’.s biography of 
iNIariette above p. 22^. n. 1 , p. exi, n. 1. 
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two kinds : (a) the curled wig following the general line of the head, and (/3) the wig with 
locks widening out over the shoulders. The garment in this case is the short loin-cloth, 
often pleated at the side. 

2. In the tomb of Ra^nufer at Sakkareh w-e have been able to examine the exact 
position occupied in the chapel by the two stone statues of Ra^nufer accompanied by the 
statue of his wife Hekenuh 

3. In comparing the arrangements of this latter tomb with that of the Sheikh el-Beled, 
w'e have seen that it was possible to remove all doubts as regards the wufe of the Sheikh, 
and to indicate the possibility of the presence of a second male statue in the tomb. 

4. The examination of the documents relating to the discovery of the Sheikh has 
revealed the obscurity and uncertainty’ attaching to this question. Mariette was not present 
when the discoveiy w’as made, and his sketch of the chapel is faulty’. 

5. The excavations of the Egy’ptian Research Account fortunately give us more 
precise information. The tomb dates from the Fourth Dynasty, and the defunct w’as 
a priest and wms called Ka^'aper. 

6. Finally’ we have seen that it is not too rash to suppose that the bust No. 32 of the 
Cairo Museum belonged to the same tomb. If we admit this thesis, we are thereby enabled 
to assume for the Sheikh a pair of statues for the man, supplemented by the statue of the 
woman, comparable to the set of statues in the tomb of Ra^nufer. 

The mo.st serious objection to ray thesis, and one w’hich will certainly be brought, is 
the great difference that exists between the two heads which I propose to attribute, not- 
withstanding this fact, to Ka^aper. I hope to have the opportunity of show’ing in another 
article that this objection is not as vital as it might seem to be at first sight, and that 
the problem of the portrait-statues of the Old Kingdom will have to be dealt with in a 
different -way than has been done up to the present. The hypothesis that the difference in 
age explains the difference of features in statues of one and the same person does not solve 
the difficulty’ satisfactorily-. In conclusion, I will beg those who disagree wdth me to 
examine critically the different statues of Khephren found in the temple of his pyramid®. 

1 Two male and one female statue occur in many c.rse.s. In the tomb of Nakht at Assifit the 
statuette of a woman rested upon one of the twu great .statues of the men. C/. also the two .statues of 
Sepa and the one of Ne.sa in the Louvre. In the statue-chamber of the temb of Hesy at Sakkiireh there are 
still three base.s, the di.sposition and size of which sugge.st a similar grouping, see Quibell, Excacutimis at 
Saqqara (1911-12), Cairo, 1913, PI. I. I cannot here discu.ss the question of the double .statues or the 
double .stelae, nor yet of the pseudo-group.s of the Old Kingdom. 

The sculptor of the tomb of Ti, in the inscription relating to the transport of .statues, has desired 
to mark the dift’erenoe existing between two types of .standing statues. The determination of the word 
for “ statue ” shows us throe statue.s, in conformity with the rule by which the triple representation 
of the determinative or of the word-sign serves to indicate the plural. These three statues are, 
nevertheless, different ; one is seated, the other two are standing. In the case of the latter, it will be 
remarked that the first one wears the round wig that follows genemlly the contour of the skull, and the 
garment with the triangular apron ; the second has the broad wig widening towards the base, and the 
cloak shows the transverse fold. It is not quite the same stjite of affairs as on the statues with which we 
have been concerned, but the distiucti(-)n i.s an analogous one. See Steixdorff, Das Grab des Ti, PL 6T, 
left door-post. 

- W. Spieuelberg, Die Durstellumj des Alters hi der ulteren ligi/ptiseken Kunst ror deni Alittleren 
Reich, in Zeitschr. f. ayyipt- Spruehe, Vol. bi, pp. 67 — 73. 

® L. Borchardt, Die Stoiaentraijinrnte aus dem id fen Reich, in IIoLSCHER, Das Grahdeahnial des 
Kunigs Chephren, i)p. 89 foil., with PL XVI. 
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THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF GREEK PAPYRI' 


By H. IDRIS BELL, M.A. 


It is a comnujiiplace that in the writing of history the present age is pre-oininently 
the ago of documents. iSiot, indeeel, that the use of documents — by which I mean all 
historical evidences othei- than written histoiy or oral tradition — is a modern innovation. 
Herodotus himself used documents of a sort, Thucydides yet more ob\'iously; and their 
example has been followed by innumerable successoi’s. But only within the last half-century 
has the search for documentary e\ idence become so systematic, its utilization attained such 
scientific precision, as at present. This multiplication of documents is not, perhaps, an 
unmixed benefit to the historian. It is a fallacy to assume, as some researchers appear to 
do, that historians and oral tradition may lie but that documents cannot ; and moreover 
their accumulation may easily become an embarrassment and the historian disappear beneath 
a fioud of references like 31. Tapir in Anatole France’s lie des Pingoiiins. Nevertheless, 
an abundance of documents neither removes the necessity nor precludes the possibility of 
cultivating the art as well as the science of history ; and with whatever reserves we may 
(pialify our enthusiasm for documentaiy research it remains true that to make accessible 
any new source of such evidence is to do a service to historical study. 

These remarks are of course truisms which need no emphasizing for members of a body 
like the Egypt Exploration Society, whose primary aim is to discover and give to the world 
documeiit.s ut various kinds: but it is no bad thing at times to take stock of our position, 
and it seemed to me that it might serve a u.seful purpose to sketch briefly certain of the 
adsantages which may be obtained from a study ot one class of our documents, the Greek 
papyri. It is ot course impossible, in a paper of this kind, even to touch upon the innumer- 
able points ot detail which the papyri illustrate ; my object is merely to indicate some of 
the chief directions in which they may prove useful to others than the mere specialist in 


papyi'ology. 

In the fiist place, the papyri .serve, like all such records, to correct the false focus in 
which we ai'e iipt to see the past. As we read the w'orks of historians we come to regard 
history as a succe.ssi„n of outstanding personalities and of dramatic or epoch-making 
e\eiits. while, it we stud\ social and economic rather than political history, the economic 
processes ihe Social changes w hich have moulded the destinies of nations, are there pre- 
sented to US With a clearness and a logical coherence of which we are not conscious in the 
events ot our own time, and which, we may be .sure, were not perceived by contemporaries. 
When, howewer, we turn from the writings of historians to the documents of the period 
with which the\ deal we .lie <it once struck by a curious w'ant of correspondence between 
them. I remember, for example, my own disappointment, when’ working at English 
chartei-' {lining iii\ fii.-'t tear at the British 3Iuseiiin, to find how slight were the traces 
left iip'in them by the cweiit- ol English hi.story. I must have read some hundreds of 
chill teis ilateil dniing thi‘ Aar.-. (4 the Ko.ses ; but I cannot recall a single reference in 


' A l.-i-tme given fir the Egypt E.xplor.itioii Society, Fell. 20, 1020, 
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them to that disastrous contiict, a single indication that an3’thing unusual was happening 
in England ; and much the same remark might be made of the Great Civil War, a struggle 
which was of far more universal concern than the Wars of the Roses. This is surprising- 
enough in mere legal deeds like charters ; but when, in reading the Greek papyri, which 
comprise not only such deeds but public and private corre.spondenee and administrative 
documents of all kinds, we find how rare even there is any allusion to the events of history 
as ordinarily understood, the discovery assumes a significance not to be mistaken. “History^,” 
it is clear, for the average man, affects but the smallest part of life. Even when the papyri 
do, by an exception, refer to historical events, they present them under an aspect very 
different from that of the historian. Esthladas, for examjrle, in the well-known Paris 
papyrus, writes to his father as follows’ : 

“ I have several times written to you to play the man and take care of yourself until 
things settle down, and now again you will do well to encourage j'ourself and those of our 
circle. For news has come that Pads is .sailing up in the month of Tybi with considerable 
forces to suppress the insurgents at IPermonthis and to treat them as rebels. Look after 
mj’ sisters too, and Pelops and Stachys and Senathyris.’ 

We would gladly know more of this insurrection at Hermonthis, of the causes which 
led to it, of the forces on each side, of the course it ran before it was put down ; and if we 
can hardly expect Esthladas, writing to encourage his father and not for purposes of 
historical record, to relate for our benefit facts which must have been only too painfully 
familiar to his correspondent, yet we might at least hope to learn something of the popular 
attitude towards these events; but no such information is to be gut from his letter. To the 
historian Esthladas is of importance merely fur the glimpse he gives us of the insurrection, 
but to him the insurrection was of importance only fur its bearing on his rnvn destiny and 
that of his family. And so it is in other cases. Among the papyri from Apollonopolis 
Parva, consisting largely of the papers ot Apollonius, striitegus of that nonie, is to be found 
important evidence concerning the great revolt of the Jews in the reign of Ti-ajan ; but it 
is casual and fragmentary, dropped by accident as it were amid the heat and tension of a 
crisis too actual to be regarded as the material ot history. Thus, in one of the.se papyri. 
Aline, the wife of the strategus, writes to her husband, who has left for what we may call 
the front : 

“I am constantly sleepless, filled night and day with the one anxiety for 3-our safety. 
Only my father’s attentions kept my spirits up, and on New L ear’s Day- I assure you I 
should have gone to bed fasting but that my father came in and compelled me to eat. 
I implore you therefore to take care of j’ourself and not face the danger without a guard ; 
but just as the strategus here leaves the bulk of the work to the magistrates, you do the 
samev” 

To that rather solemn person the historian it is a matter of supreme inditiercnce that 
Aline should have spent a sleepless night or failed to enjoy the 2s ew \ear festivities, nor 
is he much concerned for the fate of Apollonius, who is to him merely' a cog in the wheel 
of the Roman administrative machine ; but Aline re.solutely refuses to take the historian’.s 
point of view. She may' probably enough have shared the popular detestation of what one 

’ WlLCKEN, Chrest. 10. The date i.s 1.31—130 b.c. 

- P. Giss. 19. It should be added that the letter does not expre.-^ly state that A])ollonius wa.s then 
engaged in fighting the Jews, but in view of the other evidence in the collection there can hardly bo a 
doubt of it. 
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of these letter-writers calls the ‘‘impious Jews,” but her prime concern is not for the 
fortunes of their rising, still less for the issues involv'ed in the struggle between the majesty 
of the Roman power and the chosen people she is not even anxious that Apollonius should, 
in the cant phrase of the war, ‘‘ do his bit ” ; for to her he is not a character of history 
at all but a concrete individual, her husband and the father of her children. 

Most often, however, the papyri do not vouchsafe us even such scanty glimpses into 
the recorded events of history as these. It is the common events of daily life, the little 
vexations or triumphs, the potty schemes of forgotten men, with which they deal. Perhaps 
a trivial instance will illustrate this as well as another. 


The twenty years from A.D. 250 to 270 witnessed many remai-kable and important 
events. Emperors rose and fell, pretenders to the Imperial dignity appeared, to win success 
or to fail, the unprecedented spectacle was seen of a Roman Emperor taken prisoner by the 
Persians, Germanic invaders penetrated deep into the Empire, Athens was .sacked by the 
Goths, Antioch taken by the Persians, a great pestilence ravaged Europe and the East, 
the systematic evangelization ot Gaul began ; and if from political we turn to economic 
history we find that process of decay and disintegration going on which led to the great 
financial crisis at the end ot the century and left to later Emperors a legacy of trouble and 
difficulty from which the Empire never recovered. During these eventful years^ there was 
living at Arsinoe, the capital of the Fayyum, a certain Alypius. a man of considerable 
substance, and a lessee of extensive domain lands. Among the papers of Heroninus, one 
ot his agents, is to bo found much of his correspondence, together with other papers 
I elating to his property. Aow, it is not with external events that this correspondence 
deals , the captuie of ^ alerian, the fall of Antioch, the destinies of Emperors and pretenders 
find no echo there , its themes are the details ot agricultural routine and domestic economy. 
On Jan, 17, 25G, Alypius wrote to Heroninus to announce his impending visit, and it is 
interesting to extract a short pa.ssage from his letter : 


B} God s will expect us to come to you on the 23rd ; as soon therefore as you receive 
my letter have the bath well heated, ordering logs to be carried for it and collecting chaff 
from every side in order that we may have a hot bath this wintry weather; for we have 
determined to stay at your house, since we are going to inspect the other establishments 
also and to regulate the afthim of your.s. Take care to prepare all other requisites also, 

above all a good pig fur om companions; but see that it is a good one, not a lean, useless 
thing like last time'-.” 


hich things are an allegory. The historian will of course record for us the fortunes 
and misfortune.s of the Emperors, the soldiers, the statesmen, and will trace the economic 
processes and social changes of the period; but at the same time, if he is a judicious 
historian, he will not neglect the doings of Alypius and his kind; he will remember that 
to the av-erag-e man, who, in all ages and all countries, makes up at least ninety-five per 
cent, of the human race, there is a charm in roast pig which nut the hill of Empires nor the 
dethronement of immemorial deities can wholly take away. 

But, It vvill perhaps be objected, do you really suggest that the historian should fill his 
pages with the doings of obscure men and women preserved for us by the chance survival 
ot a few PRA’i'i ^ Is he to neglect the great personalities who have influenced, the gi-eat 
events which have marked, the ilevelopmeiit of human history, in order that he may 

' of Alypius are actually 254 and 268. 

- ?. rlor. II, 127. 
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chronicle the small beer of Egyptian villagers \ The task is impracticable and of no profit ; 
for it is the very function of the historian to select the more important facts from the less 
important, and out of the tangle of innumerable particulars to extricate the main threads 
which determine the texture of the world’s life. 

That is of course true, but it is not the end of the matter. Greek papyri may still be 
of the highest utility alike to the uniter and to the student of history. To the historian 
they will serve as the “ acid test ’ of the objectivity and concreteness with which he presents 
his narrative. In writing history, where it is necessaiy to select and arrange the material, 
and from a multitude of small details to deduce the general sequence of events, nothing is 
easier than to lose touch with reality, to schematize the development too much, and to 
make statements more sweeping than the facts justify. The best safeguard against this 
fault is to steep oneself in the life of the time and by the study of such more personal 
documents as have survived to learn in what way contemporaries reacted to the events of 
their day, wPat were their moods and sentiments, what their general attitude to life. Even 
in the end history must inevitably give a foreshortened and too highly coloured view of its 
subject-matter; and it is for this reason that the student of history, if he wishes to acquire 
a just appreciation of the past, will do well to supplement his reading of historians by the 
study of such documents as the Greek papyri. 

What I have said applies of course to all historical study ; but it has a special signi- 
ficance for Greek papjmi. For the remoter the age we deal with, the greater is apt to be 
that distortion of which I have spoken, wdiile at the same time documents of the more 
intimate and personal kind grow rarer. Now the papyri furnish a wealth and variety of 
material to which there is no parallel in any other branch of ancient history ; and while it 
wmuld of course be absurd to apply to other parts of the Graeco-Roman world the informa- 
tion as to points of detail which we derive from them, yet the general impression may, 
I think, fairly be taken as valid for the whole of it ; and thus, not the specialist on Egypt 
only but the student of ancient history in general will find it very profitable to pay more 
attention to papyrological evidence. 

This, then, is the first advantage I would clfiim for papyrological study, that it tends 
to correct the necessarily false focus in w'hich history is presented to us. The second is 
really but an extension of the first. It is that the papyri reveal to us a class not repre- 
sented in the works of historians. We tend to conceive the story of the remote past as a 
great drama played out between distinguished personalities, the men and wmmen exceptional 
by their talents or the circumstances of their lives ; w'hile behind them, guessed at rather 
than seen, the dull, grey, neutral material out of which these protagonists of history carve 
their empires or build their polities, we are half conscious of other lives, that vast majority 
of the human race whose deeds no historian has recorded and of w hose names and fortunes 
no memorial remains. But that is not our attitude to the history of our own times. We 
do not regard ourselves as merely foils for the glory or infamy of the Clemenceaus and 
Lloyd Georges and Bethmann-Hollwegs, the Fochs and Ludendorffs. Rather, these men 
are to us the representatives and executants of the popular will, and wm estimate their 
good or ill success by the degree in w'hich they promote the general well-being. Their 
political raison d’etre lies, we feel, not in the great events with which history will associate 
their names but in the routine of ordinary life, the commerce and agriculture, the social 
progress, the science and art in which we are ourselves engaged and which, in practice, we 
assume to be the chief end of (jur existence. 
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Such is our own attitude; and when we study the records which the men of other ages 
have left us we find that such was theirs also. A philosophical view of history will, I think, 
approve this attitude ; will see the protagonists of history not in the distinguished few but 
in the undistinguished many who profited by their labrmrs or sutfered for their errors, and 
the real stuff and substance of history not in the events which historians have made famous 
but in the common activities of daiL life. The popular view confuses the drama wdth the 
setting. It is in the unrecorded events that the true drama lies ; the kings and “ purple 
tyrants,” the soldiers, the statesmen, the adventurers, are no more than the framework of 
history ; and in the last analysis Ale.vander has conquered, Octavian disputed the mastery' 
of the world with Antony, Louis XI\ and Xapoleon have schemed and agonized, only in 
order that the common man might till his land and barter his wares and marry and beget 
children and be gathered to his fathers in peace. In his heart the common man knows this. 
He syjares for the great fmes of the earth the attention of an idle hour, and then turns with 
renewed zest to the ordinary pleasures and personal cares which fill up the measure of his days : 

“ Brightne.ss falls from the air ; 

Queens have died young and fair ; 

Dust hath olo.sed Helen’s eye ; 

but Hodge will enjoy his beans and bticon and Alypius and his friends sample their roast 
pig with none the less gusto on thiit account. 


Unfortunately the further we get fi'om our own days the more difficult does it become 
to discover vhat were the activities and the mental attitude of the average man, and for 
the gieater part of ancient history we have no material whatever. Society in classical 
Athens finds, in varying degree, siime illustration in the comedies of Aristophanes, the 
dialogues of Plato, the Mehionibilia of Xenophon, and the speeches of the Attic orators i 
but theii e\idence is foituitous and partial. For Athens of the third century B.C., we have 
the Xew Comedy, whether in the still scanty Greek fragments or in the imitations of the 
Roman poets . but the Xevv Comedy is too conventional and too limited in range to be a 
satisfactory source of information, and we may be sure that there were wide circles of 


Athenian society a.s little represented there as the world revealed to us by Mme. Craven’s 
Le Reed dune Sanir in Balzac s Cumedie Hinuauie. The correspondence of Cicero, invalu- 
able for the life of the official and upper classes in the last days of the Republic, throws no 
light on the lower grades of the social order. Only in the Greek papyri have we a fairly 
representative mass of evidence for the social life of almost all classes, from the well-to-do 
circles represented in the papers of the strategus Apollonius to the small peasant and 
artizan. Tlieir letters show ns something of their religious and moral ideas and social 
habits, while the miscellaneous documents reveal the economic processes, the legal trans- 
actions, the communal life, the administrative practice of Graeco-Roman Egypt. 

True, even here, the evidence is not as complete as we might wish. There are many 
points on which we would flun have more light, and the fiinihling sentences and conven- 
tional^ formulae of the private letters often leave u.s in doubt what the wulters meant or 
how fiir they really meant it. Nevertheless, the papyri are of inestimable value, a rich 
quarry ot historical material ; and it is a quarry still hut little worked. Various legal and 
admimstratiye questions have been treate.1 in detailed and valuable monographs,' and of 
late, especially in Italy, good work has been dune on the broader and more general questions 
of social hfe and mental atmosphere; but far more must he done before we can pretend to 
have e.xhansted the field. 
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Moreover, the papyri do not illustrate merely the life of the common man ; they illustrate 
also the life of the common woman, and that is perhaps an even greater service when we 
consider how little we know of the daily activities and the point of view of women in the 
ancient world. Prof. Schubart has recently published a brief survey of the papyrus material 
illustrating this subject^ while Signorina Mondini- has dealt with the letters of women in 
Egj^pt ; but these articles are only brief and provisional. A really systematic inv estigation 
into the whole of the evidence would be an invaluable contribution to social history. 

But the evidence of papyri does not end with women ; it extends also to children, 
several of whom it brings before us with a considerable measure of concreteness and in- 
dividuality ; and it furnishes precious material for the whole life of the Graeco-Egyptian 
family, in its various aspects. Now the “spoilt boy” of Oxyrhynchus writes that if his 
father will not take him to Alexandria “ I won’t write you a letter or speak to you or say 
good-bye to you"”; now a boy of a different kind, and with an enthusiasm for study which 
would perhaps strike the average school-boy of to-day as morbid, implores his father to 
visit his schoolmaster “ in order that he may teach me, as he is eager to do,” but conforms 
more closelv to the modern tvpe in his postscript, “ Remember our pigeonst” In one 
papyrus a father urges his son to devote his whole attention to his studies^; from another 
we learn that the son of the house was studying the sixth book of the Iliad^, and those of 
us who remember with what delight we first heard the “ strong-winged music of Homer ” 
will feel an instinctive sympathy with this long-dead Egyptian boy. That dark blot on 
ancient life, the practice of exposing unwanted infants, which was among the stock motives 
of the New Comedy and which we might easily come to regard as little more than a literary 
convention, acquires for us a sudden actuality when we find the writer of a papvTUS letter 
telling his wife, with reference to an expected child, “ if it is a boy let it live, if it is a girl 
expose iR”; or when we read the report of a trial concerning a foundling “picked up from 
the gutter®” One letter introduces us to a family dispute concerning the feeding of a 
newly-arrived infant®; and references to birthdays and family festivals are not infrequent. 
The squabbles or mutual affection of husband and wife, the good or ill fortune which 
followed marriage, find frequent illustration. A letter, bv no means accomplished in style 
but of an extraordinary vividness and emotional intensity, brings before us a prodigal son, 
repentant in his utter ruin^“ ; in another a young soldier, with a satisfaction which has more 
than a tinge of smugness, thanks his father for his good upbringing, which encourages him 
to hope for speedy promotion in his military career”, and the writer of a letter recently 
acquired by the British Museum, reproving his brothers for their inconsiderate treatment 
of their mother, declares, “ we ought to reverence our mother like a goddess, especially such 
a good mother as ours'®.” 

Of course, the papyri concern only one portion of the ancient world, Eind that a portion 
which, in many ways, occupied an exceptional position ; but many of the persons we meet 
in Ptolemaic papyri, especially in those of the third century b.c., were Greeks, who had not 
changed their psychology with their place of I'osidence ; while in the Roman and still more 
the Byzantine periods there was a strong tendency to a certain cultural unity throughout 

' IHe Frau im griech.-rdni. Agyptrn, in Intern. Monat^schr. f. K (*•.«., Kmist u. Teehn., 10, pp. 150-3-1538. 

~ Lettere feiivninili nei papiri grero-egizi, in Studi d. p".p., 2 (1917), pp. 0-28. 

® P. Oxy. 119. * P. Loud. Inv. Xo. 1575 verso. P. Oxy. o31=Wilckex, direst. 482. 

® P. Oxy. 930. ^ P. Oxy. 744. ^ P. Oxy. 37. ® P. Lend. 951 = Wilckex, Ckrest.-iSA. 

BUU. 846. ” BGU. 423 = 4Vilckex, Ckrest. 480. P. Loud. Inv. Xo. 2102. 
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the eastern part of the Eoman Empire. AYe can use the evidence of papyri for the general 
life of the Greek East only with the greatest caution ; but with due caution it can and 
ought to be so used. 

I spoke just now of the light thrown by the papyri on administrative practice ; and 
this suggests another direction in which they are of value to the student of ancient history. 
The administrative system of Egj’pt was too individual, in the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, to furnish direct evidence for other parts of the Graeco-Roman world, and even 
in the Byzantine period, when a fairlv high degree of uniformity was attained throughout 
the eastern half of the Empire, we have to allow for local peculiarities ; but the number of 
possible — or at least of convenient and obvious — methods of notarial and administrative 
procedure is limited, and in any age there is usuallv a tendency to a general similarity. 
The papyrus documents written outside Egypt, like the well-known boxer’s diploma in the 
British Riiseum, and even those on other materials than papyrus, the Dacian wax tablets 
for instance or the parchment deeds from Avroman recently published by Mr Minns', along 
with obvious differences, show striking resemblances to the papyri from Egy’pt ; and 
Prof. Preisigke, in a recent monograph on the inscription of Scaptoparene, has used 
Egyptian evidence, to ^'ery good effect, in elucidating the various problems he discusses, 
iloreover, Egypt was pre-eminently the home of bureaucratic administration, and Egyptian 
methods were not without influence elsewhere — a subject, by the way, which requires and 
would doubtless repay more detailed investigation than it has yet received. 

Thus, despite such differences as I have admitted, students interested in the subject 
of ancient ailministration, not only in the Roman Empire and the Hellenistic monarchies 
but even in the city’ states of flreece. may profit considerably by^ a study of the papyri. 
Nothing gives so clear and vivid an idea of the actual machinery^ of government and daily 
life as to see and handle these documents, to observe the hands and the arrangement of 
the text, the subscriptions and dockets and registration marks, the methods of folding and 
sealing : anil teachers of ancient history would be well advised to acquaint their students 
with facsimiles ot characteristic texts and even to visit with them any exhibition of papyri 
which may be acce.ssible. 

But the value of papyri in this sphere is not confined to matters of detail. Here again 
they bring in the human factor, the concrete as opposed to the abstract. In no department 
ot lustoiy is that danger ot excessive schematization to W’hich I have alluded so obvious as 
111 the tieatment of administration. M hen we have constructed, whether from law-books, 
enactments and historical works or from actual documents, the general scheme of organiza- 
tion, ve are apt to think that we know, without more ado, how a country was actually 
governed; and wo sometimes find it difficult to understand why a system which looks 
excellent on papei should have worked so badly in practice; or, conversely, vv’hy’ a syvstem 
obviou.sly clumsy and imperfect should not hav’e been more conspicuously unsuccessful. 
The fact IS, administrative theory’ and administrative practice do not often coincide very 
closely, and did so tar le.ss in the ancient world than with us, for the simple reason that the 
systi'Ui has to be vvoiked not by machines but by’ men, with all the unaccountable element 
for which we have to allow in considering human activities. Now’, the papyri show’ us the 
actual woiking, not the abstract scheme conceived by the legislator. Perhaps I maybe 
excused if I again take a soiiievvhat trivial instance. 

' I arch menu aj the larttnau Perajd ti'uii, Arrniaan in Kurdistan, in Journ. Hell. Stiid.,S5 (1915), 

pp. 22 — 6o. 
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In Graeco-Roman Egj’pt the temples were subjected to a very strict state control, and 
were periodically visited by government inspectors. A papyrus found at Tebtunis* contains 
a second-century letter from one temple official to another concerning one of these inspec- 
tions. The relevant portion is as follows : 

“ Yon must know that an inspector of finance in the temples has arrived and intends 
to go to your division also. Do not be distiubed on this accoimt, as I will get you off. So 
if you have time write up your books and come to me ; for he is a very stern fellow. If 
anything detains you, send them on to me and I will see you through, as he has become 
my friend. If you are in any difficulty about expense and at present have no funds write 
to me, and I will get you off now as I did at first. I am making haste to write to you in 
order that you may not put in an appearance youi'self ; for I will make him let you through 
before he comes to you. He has instructions to send recalcitrants under guard to the high- 
priest.” 

In those of us who during the war were employed in a Government office — and the 
number of those who were not must be small — this very human document will strike a 
sympathetic chord. We shall doubtless recall how on such-and-such a day the word w^as 
passed round the office that Colonel So-and-So or General Somebody Else was bound to us 
on a visit of inspection ; how in a moment a department which had shown, let us now 
confess it, only too evident signs of what we may perhaps call “ war weariness ” was trans- 
formed into a hive of industry ; how we developed a zeal and a pcsver of concentration 
which we had never before suspected in ourselves ; and how, after a more or less perfunctory 
inspection, the Colonel or the General departed in a glow of patriotic enthusiasm, more 
than ever convinced of the sterling cjualities of the British race. We know in our own 
experience that official inspections may all too easily degenerate into a farce ; the papyri 
show us that it was not otherwise in antiquity. They show us indeed more ; for they reveal, 
as does, by implication, the letter I have quoted, the presence of a factor which, we are 
entitled to believe, is w'antiug in our own Government offices, that of deliberate and per- 
sistent corruption. And apart from corruption, as we read the documents themselves, and 
note the little carelessnesses, the accidental omissions, the signs of hasty and perfunctory w'ork, 
we shall realize more clearly the part which human follibility plays in the drama of history. 

Another point to which attention must be drawn is the utility of papyri for the history 
of law. On the importance of this subject it is hardly necessary to dwell. Law may seem, 
to a layman, very dull, and sometimes, be it confessed, very foolish ; but it is, so to say, the 
cement which holds society together, and though it usually lags behind the more advanced 
moral consciousness of a nation, it yet furnishes invaluable evidence for the history of 
civilization and for social and economic progress. Law-books, how'ever, are by themselves 
an unsafe guide, since the law as actually practised usually differs in some degree from the 
prescriptions found in them. Historians have, for example, from the Brehon Laws of Ireland 
or the Laws of Hywel Dda in Wales drawn far-reaching inferences as to the state of culture 
in those countries during the Hiddle Ages; but it one reads these codes critically one is 
forced to the conclusion that, with their artificial symmetry, their triads and heptads and 
fantastic classifications, they represent rather the theories of jurists than the actual practice 
of the courts. The Celts have of course always been given to rather airy theorizing, but 
they are not peculiar in this want of corre.spondence between legal theory and legal practice. 

1 P. Tebt. II, 315 = WiLeKEX, Clu-est. 71. 
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Thus Mr J. C. Davies, in a recent paper <iii the law uf felony in Edwardian Walesh says, in 
discussing his sources, that the Statute of IThuddlan “expressed the ideal which was to be 
aimed at rather than any conilitiun that really existed. When niedie\ al legislation is b(dng 
considered it is execution rather than enactment which is iin 2 )ortant.'’ 

It might indeed be thought that though all this is true enough of medieval society, 
with its rather primitive law and the anarchic tendencies of the feudal or tribal system, 
yet under the Pax Runiaint, and with the imposing structure of Homan lawg the theory 
woidd correspond more or less exactly with the practice. As a matter of fact, the study of 
documents, and particularly of papyri, proves that this was not so ; and it has been the 
special service (jf Mitteis and his iollow ers to show how' tenaciously the local and national 
maintained it.self against the Imperial law; that indeed it profoundly influenced and 
modified the Imperial law itself, Xot only after the Constitutio Antonina, when the 
sudden admission to citizenship of .so many non-Romans might be expected to cause some 
disorganization, but even before that event, Roman citizens in Egypt did not by any means 
alwavs follow in their legal transactions the rules of Roman law; and every new papyro- 
logical study of some particular legal problem brings additional evidence for this’I 

Lut this is not all. Our legal authorities, the Codes, the Institutions, the Digests, the 
Xm-ellae, do riot even furnish a Complete idea of the Imperial law itself. Their evidence 
le.ues main points obscure and must be supplemented, if possible, by that of documents. 
Moieoiei, changes in the law are not always recorded in our extant legal sources. One 
illusU'ati(.in of this tact may perhaps be cpioted. The late Jean Maspero, in the first volume 
of his catalogue of the C airo Byzantine Papyri, published a sixth-century text relating to 
the old C'leek imcitution of apolienjxiti, by which a man might disown and disinherit a 
child, in this particular ca>e a daughter. Though a popular subject of rhetorical declama- 
tions, apiiLei ijxit was iieit recognized by Roman law; and since the document in question 
has no dating clause, omits the names of the parties, and has many corrections, the editor, 
followed by most jurists, took it as a mere rhetorical exercise. Prof. Cuq of Paris, however, 
m an elaborate .study of the text, maintained that it was a draft of an actual deed, and 
^uggosted that Justinian had legalized the institution in a lost Novella. Sure enough, in 
his tliinl volunm M. Ma.spero was able to publish another deed of apukerytvis, about the 
dociummtary charaettu- of which there can be no doubt whatever. Thus it appears that 
Jnsnm.ui did introduce a Novella recognizing and adopting into the Imperial system the 
institution ol apuf.-er i/jii), but that all trace of it has disappearedC 

'fh-re are other sidpocts on which the papyri provide us with evidence of more than 
local significance mt with theso I must deal very briefly. One of them is that of popular 
religion m dm Hellenistic and Roman periods. Concerning the most interesting phase of 
this, the oriental mystmy cults which during these periods were the most vital part of 
paganism im< proied the most formidable rivals of Christianity, the papyri tell ns dis- 
appomtingh little; but .a tew noteworthy texts have been discovered, chLfly in the last 

•j >./ 1916-17, pp. 14.5-196. 

. 7l’' "'7 m ^AiscAr. d. Sar- 
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three or four years. Such is the hymn to Isis published in Part XI of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri^, a document of the first iniportance for the Isis worship. Such, again, is a recently- 
published decree ot Ptolemy Philopator, ordering all celebrants of the Diony.sus mysteries 
to proceed to Alexandria and produce their credentials- — apparently an attempt t(j establish 
a sort of “ apostolic succession ” for this cult. Evidence of unusual value for the Mithras 
cult has, according to one Hew, been found in a largo portion of a liturgy embedded in a 
late magical papyrus^ ; part of an Orphic ritual is preserved in a papyrus at Dublin, the 
publication of which is expected shortly ; and the Sarapis cult is illustrated not only by 
several invitations to cult meals “ at the table of the lord Sarapis ” but by a recentL'- 
published letter of the third century B.C., the writer of which relates to the Finance 
Minister, Apollonius, how Sarapis had repeatedly appeared to him in dreams and ordered 
him to urge Apollonius to build him a temple, and how, owing to his failure to comply, 
the god had visited him with sicknessf 

Most often, however, it is not such details, the ritual or what we may call the theology 
of paganism, that the papyri reveal to us, but the popular attitude to religion. No doubt 
their evidence is often ambiguous; for conventional phrases were as common then as now 
and the mere expression of gratitude or devotion to the gods may cany little enough of 
genuine religious feeling; but sometimes the note is unmistitkeable. Thus, when Apion, 
newly arrived at Rome after a perilous voyage, writes to his father’, “ I give thanks to the 
lord Serapis because when I was in danger at sea he .sa\ed me immediately,” we can 
recognize a real emotion. .So too in Serenits’s words", “ By the help of the gods our sister 
has taken a turn for the better, and our brother Harpocration als<j is safe and well : for our 
ancestral gods always help us, giving us health and safety,” or in the letter of Tays, the 
slave of the strategus Apollonius, to her master’, “ I was terribly anxioiis, master, on heai’ing 
that you were out of sorts, but thanks be to all the gods that they preserve you beyond our 
expectation.... Would that we could tly and come and make obeisance to you ” — in utter- 
ances like these there is clearly far more than mere con\'cntion. And on the other hand we 
get vivid illustrations of the strictly commercial attitude towards the gods so typical of 
primitive societies, the expectation that the gods will rccpiite their worshippers’ devotion 
with a quid pro quo] as when one of our ancient letter-writers declares, “As the gods ha\-e 
not spared me, so will I not spare the gods,” or another, still more prudential, says, “ Know 
that I am not going to pay the god any attention if I do not first get back my sou'.” The 
subject of popular religious sentiment has recently been discu.ssed in an interesting article 
by Signor Ghedini", but he by no means exhausts it, and much more can still be done by 
a study of the papyrus evidence as a whole. 

1 P. Oxy. 1.380. 

- See ScHUBART, Ptolemciios Philoputui' iind Dloj'ysos^ in A mtl. avs dt]i> Ivgl. Kunstsirninilviigetu 

38 (1917), 189-198. 

^ See A. Dieterich, Fine ilitlira.dit'U-gii’, 1903. Thi^ view i.s, hnwever, opposed by Cumont and Bidez : 
see, e.g., Bidez, Tjj liiargie iFs }iiyst 't'i'es cJ/ez h/s A Ao-^tluttjinrfzu.A ^ BuU. tp 1 Arud. Roy^ da BdjigHr^ 1910), p H. 

■* PSI. IV, 435 and P. Edgar 7 (.la/o d" Sert-ire, 18, 1918, pp. 173-C}. 

^ BGU. II, 423 = Wilckex, C/crest. 480. " P. Oxy. vi, 935 = '\Vilckex, CLvst. 119. 

’ P. Giss. 17 = '\ViLCKEX, C7iivst. 481. It is n<.t indeed ceitain that Tay.s was a .slave, whieh is only an 
inference of the editor’.s, and, though probable, not a nece.ssary one. 

“ P. Oxy. VII, 1065 ( = lViLeKEX, Chrat. 120] and note. 

Di ohjuni cJeniedti religwsi pagum t/aU' apiMola priatfta grarha dei in Rtadt didla ^cvohi pnpiro 

higicd, Milan, 2 (1917), pp. 51-76. 
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The religious significance of the papyri does not, however, cease witli paganism. They 
throw much light also on the earlier history of popular Christianity, and are all the more 
valuable since monasticism, so important in medieval history, derives its origin from Egypt. 
On the churches and monasteries, their organization and methods of administering their 
estates, on the place taken in the general life of society by monks and clergy, and on the 
gradual permeation of Christian ideas into the general consciousness, they contain a mass 
of evidence still very largely unused by historians. Moreover, it is of great utility to trace, 
in papyri and other documents, the borrowings of Christianity from paganism ; how 
Christian saints, like Cosmas and Damian or the Archangel Michael, succeeded to pagan 
gods, how the pagan consultation of oracles was adapted to a Christian setting, how the 
pagan practice of seeking a cure for sickness in the temples was extended and ennobled in 
the Christian hospitals. On the other hand it is interesting to comjiare and contrast pagan 
and Christian sentiment, as, for example, in two letters of condolence which chance has 
preserved for us. The first is the letter of Irene to her friends on the loss of their child, 
a document which is very well known but which I must quote again for the purpose of 
comparison : 

“ Irene to Taonnophris and Philo, good cheer. I was as much grieved and wept as 
much over the blessed one as I wept over Didymas. and I did all that was fitting and so 
likewise ail my household, Epaphroditus and Thorniuthion and Philion and Apollonius and 
Plantas. But nevertheless one can do nothing against such things. Therefore comfort 
yourselves. Good fortune to youf” 

The other is a much mutilated letter to be published in the foithcoming sixteenth 
part of the Oxyrhynchus Piipyri, of which I can quote only the middle portion : 

“By God, my master, neither ju.st men nor sinners ever suffered what you suffered; 
and nevertheless your sins are nought. But we glorify God because it was He who gave 
and He that hath taken away ; but pray that the Lord may give them rest and may grant 
you grace to sing among them in Paradise when the souls of men are judged. For they 
are gone to the bosom ot Abraham and of Isaac and of .Jacob. But I exhort you, master, 

not to ruin your f atunes, but pray that the Lord may set (?) you in His favour. For the 

Lord has many good things and makes the sorrowful [to be of good cheer ( ?)] if they desire 
a blessing fi’om Him ; and we hope in God that thi'ough this grief the Lord may send joy 
to you and to your blessed brother." 

Again, the papyri furnish much v'aluable evidence regarding that economic decay 
which was one of the prime factors in the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. Each 
pro\ince had, of course, its own special problems, but the main processes at work were 
e\eryi\heie siiuilai, and a study of the conditions prevailing in Egypt will help greatly 
towards an understanding of this very perplexing (juestion. (Jn a small department of the 
main subject, the debasement of the coinage and the consequent extraordinarv economic 
slump at the end of the third century, papyrus dijcuments throw much light ; and it is 
suipiising that numismatists have hitherto, with a few exceptions, made so little use of 
them. A MMd illiistiation of the state of affairs about the middle of the century is given, 
for example, b\ the following proclamation, found at Oxyrhynchus and published in 
Part XII of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri- •. 

“From Aurelius Ptok-maeus also called Xemcsianus, strategiis of the Oxyrhynchite 


' P. Osy. I. ll-') = tViLCKKX. i'hrritt. 47!». 


- F. Oxy. 1411. 
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nome. Since the officicils have assembled and accused the bankers of the banks of exchange 
of having closed them on account of their unwillingness to accept the divine coin of the 
Emperors, it has become necessary that an injunction should be issued to all the owners 
of the banks to open them, and to accept and exchange all coin except the absolutely 
spurious and counterfeit, and not to them only, hut to all who engage in business trans- 
actions of any kind whatsoever, knowing that if they disobey this injunction they will 
experience the penalties already ordained for them in the past by his highness the praefect.” 

Egypt has, moreover, given us many documents, not papyri only but wax or wooden 
tablets, ostraca, and the like, which illustrate the educational methods of the ancient world h 
Here, more even than elsewhere, we must be cautious in generalizing the evidence, since 
it is unlikely that the provincial schools of Egypt can have resembled very closely the best 
of those established in the great centres of Greek culture, still less the institutions for 
higher education, like the Universities of Athens or Alexandria ; but they were probably 
typical of the more elementary schools throughout the Graeco-Roman world. 

Lastly, this immense mass of documents, ranging over a period of more than a 
thousand years and proceeding from persons of every degree of culture and social status, 
contains evidence, whose value can hardly be exaggerated, for the history of the Greek 
language. Here too reserves must be made ; we have to allow for local peculiarities, for 
the influence of Egyptian idioms and pronunciation ; but the fact that the language of the 
papjmi has so many features which characterize medieval and modern Greek shows that in 
the main the Greek of Egypt conformed to tendencies operative throughout the whole of 
the Hellenic world. 

I have in the foregoing pointed out several subjects which require further investigation. 
The science of papyrology now covers so wide a field, the number of published texts is so 
great, the problems they raise are of so special a kind and concern so many matters of 
minute detail, that few but specialists csin hope to deal iidequately with the vast mass of 
material ; and it is to the specialist we must look if the papju-i are to be utilized to the 
full. It should he his task to study them from different points of view, to summarize and 
digest their evidence on various points, and to present his results in monographs which 
will relieve the non-specialist from the task of examining the thousands of documents 
available. The question naturally arises : what is our own country doing towards this 
work? I have had the curiosity to collect, from the bibliographies compiled by me for the 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, some statistics bearing on this point, with the following 
results. I find that in the four bibliographies hitherto published I have noticed the appear- 
ance of twenty-nine separate volumes or parts of volumes of papyrus texts, literary or 
non-literary. Of these seven, or a little over twenty-four per cent., were published in this 
country ; and the percentage is really more favourable than appears at first sight, since 
several of the foreign volumes were quite small, whereas all the British ones were of 
substantial size, one, the second volume of the Rylauds Pap}'!-!, being the second largest 
yet published. Here, it will be seen, we have no cause for shame ; we are certainly doing 
our fair share — indeed more than our share — in the publication of texts. 

When we turn, however, to the work of rcseai’ch into published papyri, the picture is 
a very different one. In my fourth bibliography, the longest of all and probably to be 

* See especially P. Beudel, Qua. ratioiie Graeci li1>eros docuennt, papyris, ostmci.<, tabnh's in Aeyypto 
iareniis iUustrahir. Diss. Muiiasteni Gue-stfaloruiii, 1911. 
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regarded as fairly typical, I find references to thirteen separate volumes' devoted to papyro- 
logical questions connected, wholly or in part, with non-literary texts. Only one of these, 
a very small one, was published in this country, or a little over T-j per cent. Finally, of 
articles dealing with such questions we may reckon sixty-four, of which nine, or just over 
fourteen per cent., were by British scholars ; and whereas the latter are for the most part 
firirly short, the foreign articles include several which involved extensive research. 

The responsibility foi- this not very satisfactory state of affairs does not rest upon the 
few British papyrologists. There is still in this country a vast mass of papyri whose 
publication, owing to the perishable nature of the material, is a matter of urgent necessity ; 
and if this duty is to he discharged it is obvious that the existing editors can find little 
time for researches not directly connected with the texts they actually publish; though it 
must he coufe.ssed that Professors Grenfell and Hunt, in addition to editing moi’e papyri 
than anybody else in the world, have managed to do a great deal of extremely valuable 
work on single problems of papyrology. Even their titanic energy is, however, subject to 
human limitations; and if the national output is to he largely increased we must look to 
the efforts of new workers in the field. Abroad the importance of papyrology is being more 
and iiKjre widely appreciated. France had for several years before the war a school of 
papyrology at Lille, whose activities, we may hope, will now be resumed. In Germany 
there is a similar school, directed mainly to the legal side of the subject, at Munich; 
another has now been started at Heidelberg; at Marburg Prof. Kalbfleisch and his pupils 
have published a series of papyrus texts with elaborate commentaries; and scholars like 
W ilckeii, Mitteis and P. M. Meyer have not only done a vast amount of work themselves 
but have trained pupils to undertake the task of re.search. In Italy there is a school of 
papyrology at Milan, which publishes periodical volumes of Studt ; and before the "Wcir til© 
number of Italian papyu'ologists, both editors find workers on the published texts, was 
growing steadily and included .several ladies. 

In this C(.)untry, on the other hand, which has done .so much for the discovery and 
publication of papyri, the d..>cuments, once publi.shed, are treated with indifference. Only 
Oxford and Ifublin ha\e shown any appreciation of their importance: though we ought 
noN\ perhap.s to add Aberfleen. C ambridge apparently regards non-literary papywi as too 
late .ind unclassical to deset\o its attention. London Lniversity, so progressive in some 
directions, takes no interest in papyrology; and the provincial Universities, even those, 
like Ltteipool and iMaiiehester, which have done excellent service for Egyptology, are 
eijuallt indirteient. I cannot help feeling that these facts are by no means creditable to 
Liitish .schol.uship, .ind that it is not merely the unbalanced enthusiasm of the specialist 
\\ Inch make.s me think it high time for a change to be made; for British Llniversities to 
gi\e mole eiicouiagement. and Biitish scholars to devote more attention, to a branch of 
history which holds such vast possibilities and gives promise of such valuable results. 


I iL,Hinro. hero hipI bfiow, which concern i>ap\ 


11 Oil 


-articles have taken no notsec of thn>o which are little more than brief notes. The difficulty of drawing 
a hanl-.md-f.i^t hue la.A-,.... the licure. a bttfe uiwert.tiii, hut the general liroportions are not seriously 
.afti'eted. 
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THE BARKAL TEMPLES lA 1916 

{continued from Vol. v, p. 112) 

Bv Pkofessoe GEORGE A. REISNER 

V. THE BUILDINGS B 800 AND B 900 

The site of the two buildings, B 800 cind B 900, begins about 25 metres in front, or 
to the “west,” of B 700 and extends about 60 metres towards the river (“west”); see 
Plate XXIX. Before excavation, the great bank of debris (see this Jour/ud, Vol. iv, p. 213) 
crossed the “south-western” quarter (B 901-902), while the lower “northern” part was 
covered by a confused and tumbled layer of broken stones, potsherds of all dates, dirt and 
sand — the result of treasure-hunting, merop-digging, and the removal of building-stones. 
Thus in some places the hard subsoil was exposed and in others the debris was piled up to 
a height of 200 cm. above the subsoil. The excavation was simple, requiring only the 
removal of all dead material so as to leave everything — walls, pavements and columns — 
in situ. 

After excavation, the site was seen to be nearly level, sloping very slightly towards the 
river, and to be occupied by two closely related buildings bounded on the “.south ” by the 
Roadway. The number of the rooms in B 800 (on the “ north ”) was recognized early in 
the w'ork, and these were numbered correctly 801 — 804 from the front ; but the plan ot the 
“southern” part was obscure, and for the purpo.ses of registration the rooms wore numbered 
901 — 908 from the back. Llltimately, it was discovered that B 903 — 908 really belonged to 
B 800, and the two buildings consisted respectively of the lollowing rooms : 

(a) B 800 = B 801 — 807 and B 903 — 908 (Cailliaud u, Lepsius E and F). 

(b) B 900= B 901 — 902 (Cailliaud u, Lepsius G). 

The building B 800 was clearly a temple, and presen teil three ditferent periods of 
construction and occupation : 

(1) B 800-first,— a crude-brick temple including rooms 801 to 807-first and 903 to 
908-first. 

(2) B 800-second, — a red sandstone temple consisting of rooms B 801 to 804-second. 

(3) B 800-Meroitic, — fragmentary and intrusive walls. 

The building B 900 presented also three (jeriods : 

(4) B 900-first, — a red sandstone structure consisting of rooms 901 to 902-first. 

(5) B 900-second, — a red sandstone chapel of one cell, B 901-second, built of re-used 
stones. 

(G) B 900-Meroitic, — a reil sandstone structure over B 902 — 908, built of re-used stones. 
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G) Temple B 800-fiest (Plate XXX). 

The I’otnains of the stone temple recorded by Cailliaud, Lepsius, and other early 
travellers had been carried aM’ay except for the floors, bases of columns, and parts of the 
foundation walls. This destruction had laid bare a series of crude- brick walls, i.e. walls of 
sun-dried mud-brick. The foundations were preserved almost everywhere except under 
the '■ western ” pylon of B 800-second, and in some parts the superstructure wall was stdl 
standing to a height of from 10 to 100 cm. The tracing of the plan was a long task, as I 
did not wish to cut away the remains of the later temple. 

This crude-brick structure consisted of a typical temple and a series of subsidiary 
rooms on the ‘‘south” of the first two halls of columns. Structurally there were two parts — 
a nucleus building (B 808 — 807) and the rest of the rooms (B 801 to 802 -1- 903 to 908). The 
actual temple consisted of pylon, three halls of columns, anteroom and three cells. All walls 
were of crude-brick measuring about 8-5 x 17 x 8 cm., but the bricks were so fused by moisture 
and pressure that exact measurements were difficult. The walls were coated with white 
plaster. The floors were paved with small slabs of grey, yellow and red sandstone mixed 
irregularly. The columns were built of drums of yellowish sandstone with foundation discs 
tsLib-bases) of grey sandstone. The discs rested on the hard gravel subsoil. The pavement 
sloped slightly and gradually from back to front, having a level of 252'47 m. in the “ eastern” 
end of B 805-first and of 251’77 m. in the -‘western’’ part of 801-first. The fall is thus only 
70 cm. in a length of 50 metres, and there was no necessity for a step between any of the 
rooms. Xor could I find any trace of a step. 

a. The Xacleus Structure, B 803 — SOT -first. Plan I (p. 249), with Plate XXX. 

The continui.)us, interbonded walls of the rooms B 803 to 807-first were separated from 
the front of the temple by a joint along the “western” free and thus formed a nucleus 
structure which was built before the outer rooms (B 801 to 802 -f 903 to 908-first, see 
Plan 11. Plate XXXI). But the brickwork, the, pavements, and the columns were so much 
alike in the two parts of the temple that there w'as probably little, if any, difference in date 
of construction. 

The axis of 808-first was not aligned with the axis of the back part and the axes of the 
three cells were certainly not parallel. These variations were no doubt due to the striking 
irregularity of the outside wall. The northern ” wall has an entrant angle, and of the four 
outer corners, only one, that at the “X.W..” is a right angle. The curious slant of the 
'•southern -wall is noteworthy. 1 hose irregularities can hardly be attributed to anything 
except limit-itions ot space imposed on the architect by the presence of older buildings on 
each side. On the " north, the older building was clearly B 1100 of which tve exposed the 
margin in the present excavations; but on the “south” no trace of a building was discovered, 
since B OOO-first was later in date than B 800-fir.st. It is possible that there was some 
building of crude-brick which was destroyed when B 900-first tvas built. 

The room B SOo-first .showed a departure from the original plan as indicated by the 
lines ot the loiindations tcj. B 500-first). The foundation walls, sunk about 40 cm. in the 
hard sub'oll. marked an irregid.ir quadrilateral with an average size of 1300 x 820 cm.; but 
the '-u[!erstructure' wa!K (the broken line in Plan I), built partly on the foundations and 
partly on the hard subsoil in front of the toundations, formed a smaller rectanyular room of 
about 1100x630 cm. Thus the faces of the superstructure walls rested on the hard subsoil, 
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not on the foundations. Another and probably a later alteration in plan was the re-setting 
of the columns. There was a difference of 11cm. between the centres of the foundation 
discs and the centres of the columns afterwards erected. Each column has been moved 
11 cm. nearer the axis than were the discs. The pavement extended only up to the faces of 
the superstructure walls. 



There were in 803-first two rows of two columns each. The columns had a diameter of 
82 cm. each ; the bases, 125 cm. ; and the discs, 160 cm. The centres of the columns of each 
row were 280 cm, apart and 305 cm from the nearer side. The middle aisle was 550 cm. 
wide between the centres. In the middle, between the two “ eastern columns, an altar, 
built of blocks of red sandstone, stood on the pavement. 

The anteroom and the three cells were not strictly rectangular, as they followed the 
lines of the outer walls. The smaller dimension of 804-first was about 240 cm., while the 
cells were about 140 — 150 cm. wide. The pavements were well-preserved, but could not be 
entirely followed out owing to the later pavement. There was no altar in 80-5 -first. 

b. The Pylon of B SOO-jirst Plan II (Plate XXXI). 

In a temple of the form presented by B 800-first, an outer pylon is to be presupposed 
at the entrance. This was probably of crude-brick, of about the size and in about the place 
of Pylon I of B 800-second. In Plan II, I have restored the crude-brick pylon so as to cover 
with the “ south ” wing the subsidiary rooms, B 903—908. It is clear that the construction 
of the later stone pylon of 800-second necessitated the complete or nearly complete removal 
of the old crude-brick pylon. In searching for the foundation deposits, we found no trace of 
crude-brick under the stone pylon, and if there be any tiaces, these are now inaccessible 
under the later masonry. The stone stairway, however, which ascends ‘ southwards from 
Jouru. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 33 
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the “ SAV. ’ comer of B 801 -second must have belonged to the older tmuple, and had no 
doubt been continued through the brickwork of the old pylon to its top. The slabs com- 
posing the steps are of grey sandstone, a material used in B 800-tirst but not in B 800- 
second. 

c. First Hall of Coin iii/i/i. B Plan II. 

The first hall of columns, B 801 -first, had been largely destroyed in building the .stone 
temple, but the bases of the columns, pieces of the stone pavement, and the cores of the 
crude-brick walls were visible. The interior face.s of the crude-brick walls had been ciit 
away to make room for the later stone walls. The exterior or southern ” face of the 
“ southern ” wall was visible in rooms 005, 907, and 908, where it was supported by a 
dividing wall and two buttresses. There was no joint visible in the brickwork. 

The Columns stood in two rows of tour columns each. The columns had a base diameter 
of 105 cm. on a base of 125 cm. The column-centres in each row were 270 cm. apart and 
275 cm. from the nearer wall (as restored). These spaces are by no means too great to have 
been I’oofed with stone slabs, but I would not exclude the possibility of a wooden roof. 
The middle aisle between the centres was 900 cm. wdde and was of course open to the sky. 


d. Fecund Hall of Columns, B 802-tirst. Plan II. 


The wall between 801 and 802 was not a pt'lon ; it was indeed only 200 cm. (4 ells) 
thick. Ihe second ball was lOcm. less in width than the first hall. Also the axis as showm 
by the columns was shifted about 30cm. to the ‘-north” of that of 801-first. This shift was 
not imposed b\ the widening of 904 but rather by the effort to approximate the end of the 
axis of 803-first. Thus the question is not why was axis 802 shifted to the “north,” but 
w h\ was axis 801 shifted to the “south ( To that question I have at present no answer, 
except the presence of an older building on the “north.” 

Hall 802 was nicely s(iuared e.xcept on the “ eastern ” side. That side was formed by 
the face of the irregular nucleus structure which passes across 802 on a slant so that the 
axis 802 makes an angle with axis 803. This change of angle must again be due to an older 
building on the north, perhaps the front part of BllOO. The joint between the side- 
walls of 802 and the face of 803 was quite clear. 


The foundation line.s appeared to coincide with the faces of the superstructure walls 
and were traced on all four side.s. On the “south,” the white-plastered face of the crude- 
brick wall was preserved to a height of over 80 cm. behind the later stone wall. From this 
white-plastered face the stone pavement extended “northwards” under the later wall and 
was found intact with only a few penctration.s over the whole hall. 

The column', were in two rows of throe each, each having a diameter of 82 cm. on a 
basis of llOcm. (more .slender than in 801). The centres of the columns in each row were 
310 cm. apart and 34-:) cm. from the nearer side-wall, and the aisle was 680 cm. wide 
between the centres. These spaces are too' wide to have been covered with single slabs of 
sandstone and the .mly possibilities are ( 1 ) woo<l, (2) stone corbel, as in tombs at El-Kurruw, 
(3) crude-brick vault with leading courses or (4) the vault formed by two rows of inclined 
stone slabs (as at Xiiri). The ai.sle was of course uncovered. 


Opposite the spac,. between the first and second columns 
way led through the wall into B9()4. This doorway had been 
and walled up by the ‘•southern'’ stone wall ot B S02-second. 


in the “southern ” row, a door- 
roughly blocked with rubble 
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e. The Subsidiary Rooms, B 903 — 908-first. Plan II. 

The crude-brick walls of the subsidiary rooms, 903 — 908, were continuous in structure 
with the walls of B 801 — 802-first, but were separated from 803-first by a joint. The rooms 
as far as excavated were connected by doorways and room 904 was connected by a doorway 
with B 802-first. Thus these rooms, although not part of an ordinarj’ temple plan, are 
structurally a part of the temple 800-first and contemporary with it in occupation. 

Unfortunately it was not possible to comidete the excavation of the “S.W.” part of this 
complex in 1916 owing to the lateness of the season and the long carry to the dump. 
During the two seasons at Nuri, nothing could be done at Barkal ; but work was resumed 
between B .500 and B 900 last winter and I expect to reach this complex from the ‘ south ” 
during 1919 — 1920. At present the description of the rooms is, therefore, not final. 

The chief room was B 904 with a doorway into B 802-fir.st, another into B 906 and 
probably a third into the small room, B 903. The plan of 903 was obscured by the holes 
excavated in digging merog (sebakh). B 906 was a long narrow room which probably led to 
an outer doorway in the “southern” wall. Room 904 was 840 x540 cm. in size with one row 
of two columns down the long axis. The “ western” column is still preserved to a height of 
175 cm. above the pavement of the ro<mi, and has a ba.se diameter of So cm. on a basis of 
125 cm. This tj’pe of room with a row of columns down the long axis is presented also by 
B 901-first, B 504 a, and B 504 b. 

Rooms 905 and 907 — 908 (given two numbers for purposes of registration) are each 
broken by a buttress supporting the wall of B 801-first. Both however are paved with stone 
like 904 and must have been accessible. The dotted lines in Plan II show the approximate 
reconstruction. 

The most interesting point about these rooms was their use as a dumping place during 
a restoration of B 500. On the floor of B 904 we found twenty large fragments of six granite 
statues of Tirhaqa, Tanutaman, Senkamanseken, Anlaman', and Aspalta; see Plates XXXII, 
XXXIII, XXXV. Among these, a head of Tirhaqa fitted on the torso found in B 500-Trench- A; 
two other fragments fitted on the Anlaman and Aspalta statues from B 500-A ; a leg fitted on 
the Tanutaman statue from that plsice ; and a head of Senkamanseken found in B 500-A fitted 
on a torso found in B 904. These pieces were mainly in the ‘ north-western” quarter of 904 
to the left of any one entering through the doorway from B 906, but the head of Tirhaqa 
(a very heavy piece) lay beside the “eastern” column, and one fragment lay directly in front 
of the doorway to 906. The undermost pieces rested on the pavement and. the others rested on 
these. They had not fallen as if thrown from the tups of the walls but rested in the position 
of objects which had been carried into the room and been dropped from the height of the 
hands of bearers. At that time, the floors were practically clean as oriental floors go, and 
the dark earth in avhich the fragments were embedded had been deposited later (perhaps 
on the same day). The dark earth rose nearly to the tops of the walls as now preserved and 
was there covered with about 50 cm. of the coarse disturbed debris found over this area. 
There were abundant evidences of merog-Aigging including penetrations in the walls ; and 
one trench about a metre wide, appareutly the work of some European, crossed the room 
from “ N.” to “S.” passing over the second column and missing the head of Tirhaqa by about 
10 cm. The second column had apparently been removed after the deposition of the 

’ Thi;^ is evieleiitly the king wlmsc iiitiiie was spelt Am.uiaii.il in Vol. v, p. 109. - Eo. 
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fragments and before the excavation of the European trench. None of the fragments was 
too large or too heavy to have been carried through the doorways now exposed. 

There were no large fragments of statues in the other rooms, but 1)05 — 908 were filled 
with the same dark earth. Now all this dark earth in 904 — 908 contained many small 
objects and fragments — conical offering vases of faience, cylinders of blue and red frit, faience 
amulets, faience beads, potsherds (none of them Meroitic), a few pieces of bone (large 
animal), charred palm-wood, small fragments of statues, etc. Now it must be remembered 
that (1) debris of decay is usually free of objects (never so full as this debris), and (2) debris 
dumped from a height such as the tops of the present walls forms a layer of coarse debris 
(such as the faience vases, cylinders, etc.) along the fioor. This debris was carried into the 
rooms in baskets and thrown out in 904 on top of the statues. Thus it is clear that at the 
time of the removal of the broken statues from B .500 there was a certain amount of dirt 
and rubbish also cleared away. At this place, which had been cleaned up, there had been a 
fire made with palm logs or pieces of palm-wood. 

The doorway into 802-first had been roughly blocked up with a thin rubble wall. 
Then the “ southern ” wall of the stone room, B S02-second, was built across in front of the 
doorway. The rubble wall is of so shabby and manifestly temporary a character that it 
cannot have been made long before or long after the closing of the room by the later temple 
wall and was certainly earlier than the deposit of statue-fragments. It seems to me most 
probable that the rooms 903—908 went out of use when the stone temple B 800-second 
was built, and that the rooms were used to take the fragments of royal statues and the 
debris cleared out of B 500. For all practical archaeological purposes the construction of 
B 802-second and the clearing operation in B 500 were contemporaneous. 

The deposit in B 500- A and that in 904 were contemporaneous, as appears from the 
presence of the fragments of the same statues in both. The reason for the use of two dumps 
is clear from the fact that the pieces in B 500-A were larger and more difficult to handle 
than those in 904. For the larger pieces it was more convenient to use the broad doorway 
through B 500-Pylon-I, while the small doorway in the “northern” wall of B 502 permitted 
an easy passage fur the smaller pieces in 904. The pieces carried through the Pylon door- 
way were thrown down in the nearest spot out of sight, a place just beyond the “southern” 
end of Pjlon I. The pieces (and the debris) which went through the narrow doorway in the 
northern ■s\all of 502 were carried straight across the intervening space to the doorway 
assumed to exist in the “southern” wall of B 906, and so into B 904. The level of the floor 
of B o02 near its “ N.” doorway is 252-82 m. and that of 904 is 252-12 m. or 70 cm. lower. 
I estimate the level of the Koadway surface on this line at about 252-30 m. Thus the place 
of origin of the statue fragments was probably B 502 but may have been B 501, and it is 
needless to add that the statues were broken before the fragments were carried out to 
B 500-A and B 904. 


gianite fiagments were found which must be mentioned in connection 

with this deposit ; 

1 o f the Aspalta-statue (in B .500-A) was found at the “ S.W.-’ corner of the 

pylon o r, , 01-.econd, under the groat bank ..f debris and 80 cm. lower than the bottom of the pylon but 
nut uiiiler it. 

end wicva^-hole in the “northern” 

^ the .bane. .,f Seukamansekeu fin B oOO-A) \va. found in B SO] -second, in 

ili',tml>ed dfhri^ ahovc the pavement of that hall. 
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(d) A granite door-jamb (or section of an obelisk?) inscribed on two sides with the names of Atlanarsa 
stood in a leaning position in B 801-second in the debris of the ‘‘south” aisle Itetween the second and third 
columns. The base rests on dciu-is above the second pavement, and the top rises above the late Meroitic 
floors. This is the so-called “altar” reported by LepsiusiL., Z)., Pt. v, PI. 15b and Tej:thand,Yo\. v, p. 266), 
but not transported to Berlin (e/i Gauthier, LlCi-v des Ron, iv, p. 53). It is jtossible that the stone may 
have been moved slightly by Lepsius, but the top must have been visible in his day. 

(®) granite stone, uuinscribed and of irregular form, lies in front of the “ southern ” wing of the 
pylon of B 800-second, practically on the surfoce. This stone was also seen by Lepsius (loc. cit.). 

(/) ^ granite door-jamb '(or .section of an obelisk?) inscribed on three sides with the names of 
Senkamanseken. This is the second so-called “altar” found by Lepsius and this wa.s transported to 
Berlin (L., i>., Pt. v, PI. 15 a and Texthaiid, Yol. v, p. 266). According to the vague description of Lepsius, 
this was found, 1 take it, “ south-west ” of the pylon of 800-second but nearer to the pylon than to B 500. 
It must have been on the surface. 

{g) A large fragment of a granite obelisk (?) of Senkamanseken, inscribed on four faces, was found in 
the doorway through the pylon of B 700. 

(A) A smaller fragment similar to {g) vrsLii found in the debris in B 520. 

(i) A headless statue of Akhratan (reigned between Harsiotef and Nastasan) was found on the hard 
suLsoil about 20 metres “south ” of the pylon of B 901 -second (half-way l^etweeu that and B 500). Discovered 
in 1018—1919. 

(j) The famous Bai-hd stelae u-ere, according to mg vior, found not in the temple B 500 {hall 501) hut in 
the disturbed area along the “ north ” wall o/'501 or 502. 

(!•) A dais with steps, of dark haematitic sandstone, was seen by Cailliaud about 20 metres “west” of 
the well (B 1000), see this Journal, Vol. v, PL X, p. 99. This dais is .still in place, and ha.s decorations in 
a style which is unmistakably early Meroitic. 

It is clear that the objects a, b and c belong to the deposit in B 904 and have been for- 
tuitously displaced. The objects i,j and k come from a clearing which took place after the 
reign of Nastasan. The position of i and k prove that this clearing was not the same as 
that from which our deposit came and thus we have to assume two separate clearing 
operations — one soon after the reign of Aspalta, and the other after the reign of Nastasan 
but affecting monuments as early as Piankhy. The position of object f (if correctly ascer- 
tained) and the distribution of objects /and g make it probable that / does not belong to 
the deposit in 904. Object e, the great stone slab, certainly cannot be from 904, and its 
present position is inexplicable as a stone derived from B 500. Thus it becomes very 
doubtful whether the Atlanarsa stone in B801 has any connection with the deposit. It is 
difficult to conceive, moreover, how this stone could have reached its present place until 
after the destruction of the Meroitic structures (B 800-Meroitic and B 900-Meroitic). 

To sum up, statues of Tirhaqa, Tanutaman, Senkamanseken, a queen of Senkamanseken, 
Anlaman, and Aspalta stood in B500 (probably B502) and were broken in pieces there, 
probably owing to, or by the use of, fire made with palm-wood. The broken fragments 
and other debris tvere afterwards cleared away. The larger fragments were cariied out 
through the first pylon of B 500, and thrown down out of sight to the “ south ” of that 
pylon. The smaller fragments (and the other debris') were carried out through the doorway 
in the “ N.” wall of B 502, across the intervening space, into B 906 and so to the rooms now 
put into disuse, namely 904 — 908. These rooms were then clear of debris. This clearing 
took place not long after the reign of Aspalta, and the temple B 800-second was built about 
the same time. 
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f. General Remarhs on B HOO-rirst. Plan II. 


A thorough examination of all possible places failed to reveal any foundation deposits 
under B 800-first. Foundation deposits were made under temples by Tirhaqa and Atlanarsa ; 
but none has yet been found made by other Ethiopian kings under temples. One ex- 
planation is to be fottnd in the fact that such sacrificial foundation deposits were made only 
under the original building. Thus B 700 has deposits of Atlanarsa, but none of Senkauian- 
seken, and B 500 has only those of the original nucleus building and no others. But 
B 800-first is the original building on this site and the only possible explanation is that the 
builder knew nothing of the custom. The custom of making sacrificial deposits under the 
corners of pyramids was introduced by Senkamanseken (Pyr. Ill at Xiiri) and from the 
work at El-Kurruw in 191S — 1910, we now know that none of the kings from Piankhy to 
Atlanarsa practised this custom. Taking these facts into consideration, I would conclude 
that B 800-first, having no deposits, must be the work of a king previous to Tirhaqa. 

Only a few objects, none of them exactly datable, were found between the pavement 
of the crude-brick temple and of the stone temple. Six crude scarabs, a few beads, and 
fragments ot gold foil certainly belonged to the period of occupation of B 800-first. Possibly 
something might be found it we removed the stone pavement of the second temple, but 
that I have been loath to do. The objects in B 904 — 908 come from B 500, as shown above. 
The only bearing they have on B 800-first is that the facts prove that B 800-first was 
built some time betore the deposit and was replaced by B 800-second about that time. This 
was SOI m after the reign of Aspalta. 


Ihe walls of B 800-first are of the cheapest available material, crude-brick, and are 
poorly built e^■en for that material. The nucleus building is of remarkably careless con- 
struction. The entrant angle in the “northern” wall was no doubt due to the presence of 
L liOO on the " north, but the slant of the “ eastern ” and that of the “ southern ” wall with 
the resulting angles ai throe of the corners can be attributed only to poor or careless 
Workmanship. The weaknes.s of the walls ot B 803, caused bj’ the diminution of the size of 
the room and the laying of the interior faces of the walls on gebel, is also noticeably bad 
woik. It is clear that B 801—802-first and B 903 — 908-first were built after B803 — 807- 
first and Were ot better work. It is therefore possible that B 803-first was rebuilt at that 
time and that the original nucleu.s building may have been erected a few years earlier than 
the final building. Ihe nucleus building is certainly far too shabby a structure to have 
originated with any ot the great kings between Piankhy and Aspalta, but the final building- 
might \erv well have been an early reconstruction by Piankhy. 

The plan ot the nucleus building and of the final temple presents the main lines of 
the temples of the Xew Empire and the Early Ethiiipian period at Barkal and Abu Sanam, 
i.e,h otlO-fir^t, pre\ mus to Sethos I ; B 500, Ramesses ; B 300-first, pre-Ramesside ; B 300- 
secuni , II laqa . h _00-fiist, fiihaqa; Griffiths temple at Abu Sanam, Tirhaqa. 

It would thus appear from the above con.siderations that the temple B 800-first wms 
built previous^ to Tirhaqa labsence of foundation deposits), and that the nucleus building at 
any rate^was bui t^pnwious to Piankhy. I intbr that the probable builder of the nucleus 
rooms (b 803-80/ -first) was Kashta or his immediate predecessor. 
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(2) Temple B 800-secoxd, Plan III (Plate XXXIV). 

Temple B SOO-second is the red sandstone temple of which the back part, B 803 — 804- 
second, was so well-preserved in the time of Cailliaud and Lepsius. This part has now been 
nearly completely destroyed, but owing to the material what is left is easily distinguishable. 
The walls, pavements and columns were all of the same material — a comparatively good 
red sandstone — so that no difficulty was experienced in tracing the temple “ westward ” 
to the pylon which formed its “western’ extremity. This stone temple was built directly 
over the crude-brick temple at a height of from 60 to 40 cm., and followed the plan of that 
temple except in the sanctuary. Thus the plan presents a pylon, three halls of columns, 
and a single cell (omitting the anteroom and two cells of the older plan), and appears to be 
a restoration of B 800-firHt. The stone-paved floor slopes gradually from back to front like 
that of the older temple, but falls 90 cm. in the -50 metres instead of 70 cm. That is, the 
floor of B 804-second is 60 cm. above that of S05-first, while that of 801-second is 40 cm. 
above that of 801-first. But still there was no indication of a step. The foundations of 
B SOO-second were laid wherever possible un the stone pavement of B 800-first. 

Judging from the plans of Lepsius and Cailliaud and the present scanty remains, 
B 800-second consisted of a nucleus building (Pylon II, B 803, and 804) and an outer part 
(the two halls of columns, B 801 — 802, and Pylon I). 

a. The Nucleus Building, Pylon II, B 808 — 804-*'eco/ic?. Plan III. 

The nucleus building of B SOO-second is that previously reported, as follows : 

(a) IVaddingtox and Haxburt : Journal of a Visit to Some Parts of Ethiopia,-^. 166 (temple U) and 
General Plan (ojjp. p. l.o8). In December, 1820. ‘‘And there are some .sculptures on the walls; we 
particularly observed the arms of a woman, beautifully .soft and natural.” Refers to B 803. 

(h) Cailliaud; Voyage a ileroe, Vol. iii, p. 218; PL XLIX (temple a); PLs. LIX, LX, LXIIL 
In 1821. 

(c) Hoskixs ; Travels in Ethiopia, p. 140 (temple D), Pis. 17, 18, 2.7. In March, 1833, “It is much 
injured, and the sculpture and the hieroglyphics which ornamented the interior are quite defaced ; scarcely 
a vestige of the latter remaining to tell that they existed.” 

[d) Lepsius; Denknuiler, Pt. i, PL 127 and Textband, Vol. v, ji. 266. In 1844. 

In the time of these travellers the xvalls stood to a considerable height, but now all that 
remains is fragments of the foundation walls, the greater part of the stone pavement 
the bases of the four columns in B 803 and the altar in 804. Moreover, the foundation 
trenches can still be roughly followed where the wall itself is entirely gone, and the face-lines 
of the walls are marked by cut lines on the foundations where preserved. The lines give us 
the front of the pylon, the exterior line of the " S.” wall of 804, and the interior lines of 
that room. Thus the material is sufficient to permit an approximate reconstruction of the 
nucleus, but for the details the measurcmeuts must be taken from the plans of Lepsius and 
Cailliaud. Unfortunately the condition of the ruins did not permit either of those two 
scholars to obtain accurate measurements, as is proved by the discordant figures which 


they give. For example : 

Lepsius 

Cailliaud 

At present 

(a) Distance between column centi'es 

. 290 cm. 

:300 cm. 

280 — 285 cm. 

(&) „ „ centre and “E." wall .. 

. 24.5 cm. 

230 cm. 


(^1 ,, ,, 1, ,, X. ,, 

. 320 cm. 

40.5 cm. 


(tV) Width middle aisle between centres 

. G.52 cm. 

470 cm. 

64.5 cm. 

(e) Thicknes.s of Pylon II 

353 cm. 

370 cm. 

(385 cm. ) 
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There are other discrepancies, but these suffice to show that Lepsius’ measurements are 
usually, but not always, the nearer to the mark. I doubt very much whether the mouldings 
at the corners of the building as shown by Lepsius ever existed, but I have taken them on 
trust for the pylon. 

The size of the pylon is still roughly indicated by the foundation trench, by the face- 
line of the foundation .stones on the “ west ” and by a few foundation stones on the “ east.” 
The width was clearly somewhat gi'eater than that given by either Lepsius or Cailliaud, 
so that the distance in room 803 between the ‘’'western ” wall and the nearer column centres 
could not have been much different from that between the “ eastern ” wall and the nearer 
column centres on that side (i.e. 230 cm.). The latter distance is imposed by the measure- 
ment from the altar in SOf to the column centres, both of which are still in place. 

Eoom B 803-second had two rows of two columns as in the crude-brick temple. It was 
built at an angle to the older room, probably in an effort to straighten the temple axis, and 
was somewhat larger. The columns have a diameter of 87 cm. on a basis of 105 cm., and 
consisted of whole drums. The foundation of each was an irreofular block of five or six stones 
of the same size as those of the f.c. of the walls. These were laid on the older stone pave- 
ment. The column centres were 280 — 28.5 cm. apart in each row, and 230 cm. (estimated) 
from the nearer wall. The width of the middle aisle was 645 cm. on the “ east ” and 655 cm. 
on the “ west. This indicates that the room was slightly wider on the “ west ” than on 
the “ east, and on re-drawing the plan according to Lepsius’ measurements alone I found 
that the result was a room so distorted; 

The wall between 803 and 804 was very thick (both Lepsius and Cailliaud agree on 
295 cm.). Ihe single cell was larger than one of the old cells, and fell directly over 807-first 
in the axis of the new nucleus. Near the middle was an altar made of a single block of 
reddish sandstone {not “polished green stone”), set on the pavement. The inside measure- 
ments, as indicated by the lines on the f. c., show the wddth of the room to have been 
435 cm. instead of the 47 < cm. of Lepsius. In my plan I have kept Lepsius’ measurement; 
the b(jttum course may have projected to form a naiTow ledge around the base of the wall. 

b. Second Hall of Columns, BS{}2-second. Plan III. 

The strme nucleus building had not been turned quite enough to bring its axis in 
alignment \sith the axis ol the outer crude-brick temple, and so the a.xis of B 802-second 
which was p.iiallel to that of 802-first makes a slight angle with the axis of the stone 
nucleus building. But the “ eastern ” end of the axis of B 802-second had been brought in 
contact with the western end of the axis ot the nucleus. Thus the face of Pylon II crosses 
loom 802 at a \ei\ slight .slant. Otherwise, 802-second is nicely squared and is rectangular. 

The “northern” wall was built partly on the floor of the old temple and partly in a 
cutting made along the face of the old crude-brick wall. Thus it was built as a sort of 
casing to the old wall, which appears to have remained in place. There was plenty of room 
to have made 802-second as wide as 802-first, but the shift of the axis and the size imposed 
by using the dd “ X." wall brought the “ S.” of 802-second wall in front of the old crude- 
bnck wall. The foundation stones were laid on the older stone pavement. The inner face 
was marked as usual l.y a line on the f.c., but there was no line for the exterior free, and 
the latter face was no doubt left undressed, as it was hidden by the old crude-brick walls of 
J04. Ihe western w.rll was built like the “northern” wall as a casing to the old crude- 
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brick wall. The “ S." wall passed in front of the old doorway to 904, while the floor of the 
new temple was abi)UC 40 cm. above the old floor in 904. 

The columns were in two rows of two each, instead of the three of the older temple. 
This arose from the diminution in .size of the room due to the thickening: of the walls and 
the shift of axis. The columns had a diameter of 105 cm. on a basis of 125 cm., but the 
basis was cut down from a larger basis of 105 cm. : or to put it another way, the disc -basis 
and the basis of the column were formed bv one stone, which rested on the old pavement. 
This basis was composed of two half-drums, but the column above was of whole drums. 
The space between the column centres in each row was 395 cm., and that between the centres 
and the nearer .side-wall was 220 — 230 cm., while the middle aisle had a width of 645— 
650 cm. between centres. The difficulty of finding a sufficiently strong piece of sandstone 
450 cm. long to cover the space of 395 cm. is manifest. It could be done, but it would be 
an enormously thick block. Heavy beams of good hard wood (acacia) were certainly avail- 
able and it ma}' be that the roof was partly or whollj' of wood (c/. the remark on roofing 
under (1) d, above). 

The remains of a screen wall, 42 cm. thick, were found connecting the columns of the 
“ N.” row and the western ” wall. Probably a similar screen is to be restored on the 
“ S.” also. 

c. First Hall of Columns, B SOl-second. Plan III. 

The wall between 802 and 801 was 400 cm. thick, but was not a pylon. The thickening 
seems to have been due to the manner in which the crude-brick wall was cased with stone 
on both sides. The width of the doorway could be calculated from a fragment of the face 
preserved on the “ S.” 

B SOl-second is about the same width as the old hall, but was shortened by the 
thickening of the wall between that and 802, just mentioned. Therefore the axis of B SOl- 
second was nearA the same as that of SOI -first, but as B S02-second had been shifted “ N.” 
on 802-first, the difference between the a.xes of the two stone rooms was greater than that 
between the two crude-brick rooms. 

The “southern’' and the “eastern” walls were built by casing the old crude-brick 
walls, which had been cut back for that purpose. The “northern" wall was of a 
different character. There the first course of the wall was laid across the top of the remains 
of the core of the old crude-brick Avail, Avhile the outer stones in the foundation course Avere 
laid as headers on the outside of the old core. This Avail was dressed on both faces. 

Only one course of the masonry of the A\'all Avas preserA od, but that Avas in place almost 
all around the three sides of the hall. On the fourth side the pylon was better preserved. 
The foundation course consisted <)f headers. The course aa'us about 45 cm. high. The stones 
Avere about SO x 50 x 50 cm., and the masonry Avas not much different from that of B 700. 

There Avere tAVO roAvs of three columns instead of the older four. The column had a 
diameter ot 105 cm. on a basis of 125 cm. and a sub-basis of 165 cm. — like B 802-second. 
But the sub-basis, although circular, Avas built ol small stones : and the basis and bottom 
drum of the column Avere of one stone. The distance betAveen the column centres in the 
same roAv and that betAveen the centres and the nearer side-AAatll AA'ere the same, namely 
350 cm. The Avidth of the middle aisle between centres Avas 730 — 740 cm. The room 
Avidened slightly toAvards the “ Avest.” 

As noted above pp. 252 — 3, the black stone of Atlanarsa A\ms found in the “ S.” aisle, 
and the head of the statue of Senkamanseken betAveen the thu'd column on the “ N.” and 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 
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the '• E. ’ wall. The head had come into its place after the destruction (jf the .stone teniple, 
perhaps in modern time.s. The black stone (not an altar) had been depo.sited after the 
destruction of the Mei'oitic walls. 

d. Pi/liin I of B bUO-scfoar/. Plan III. 

Pvlon I of B 800-sec‘ond is preserved to a height of two courses above the foundations, 
or in some places three. The lacing courses are stretchers, breaking the joints above and 
below, while the core is badly built of stones laid irregularly. The foundation course is of 
headers, like the rest of the temple, but carele.sslv laid towards the outer ends of pylons. 

On the “north” side of the niched doorway there was a re-used block of grev sandstone 
in the top course, on which was incised a Horus-name, “ Ka-nekht . . . . ” (end missing). 
No contemporary inscriptions or reliefs were visible, but these would have begun above 
the part now preserved. 

As stated before, the old crude-brick pylon appears to hat'e been carried away to 
prepare for building the st<.>ne pylon. But the top of the crude-brick wall of the subsidiarj' 
rooms behind the •' S.” wing c>f the stone pylon was laid bare and was found to have been 
cut back 10—1.5 cm. by the foundation trench in tvhich the stone pylon had been built. 
Along the older grey sttme stairway, however, and for a metre or so to the “ S.” of the 
present end of the stair, the pylon masonry descended close beside the stairway. An entrance 
to the stairway had been constructed in the masonry of the “ S.” wall of B 801-second 
directly over the older entrance, but about 12 cm. wider, and the wall continued “ south- 
wards to form a wider stairway. Thus there is a gap betrveen the old steps and the 
" eastern side ot the second stairway, and it becomes probable that the older grey stair 
had been replaced by a red stone stairway during the construction of B SOO-second. This 
red stair may he' presumed to ha\’e followed the lines of the older stair and to have passed 
up through the masonry ot the pylon. At some period during the occupation of B 800- 
.second, the stairway had been closed by a wall of red sandstone, which projected slightly 
into room 801 -second and was freed on the side towards that room. 


e. General remarks ou B SOO-second. Plan III. 

It is ob\ ions that B 800-second is a recon.sti’uction of B 800-first in red sandstone 
instead of crude-brick an example ol the reconstructions of brick temples in stone which 
die often mentioned in the Egyptian and Ethiopian temple inscriptions. It is more difficult 
to decide just how far the old crude-brick temple was in decay at the time of the stone 
reconstruction ; but the topography points to the probable answer. The course of the rain- 
water after the time <f Aspulta (drawn from excavations of 1918—1919) was along the “N.” 
side of 8(U, and must Eave acted on the “ N.” wall of that room and the “ N.” wing of the 
p\lou. Xo\\^ this N. wall is the only one which was entirely reconstructed, not cased 
(cf. 802). T’hus It appears to me that the “X.” si<le of B 801-first and the “N.” wing of the 
crude-brick pylon had been brought down by running water before the stone temple was 
built, but that th.e rest of the tempb. evas practically intact and in use. The floors were 
practically clean nir l the fonmlatioms of the .stone walls and of the columns were laid directly 
on this pa\> lueiit Ihe iutcr\ eiiing spaces were filled in with dumped debris on which the 
second pa\emeut was then laid, ihe only change in plan was the omission of the subsidiary 
rooms and the siiuplificatioii of the sanctuarv. 
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The distinctive feature of the stone temple is the single cell preceded by a wide hall 
of columns. One looks in vain for an exact parallel. The later Meroitic temples have the 
cell and the preceding hall of the same width. A rock-cut tem 2 )le which we discovered 
betw'een Merawi and Tarkal on the "east ” bank in 1016 and dated to Senkamanseken 
presents the nearest approach, but differs essentially. And Tirhacja’.s temple, B .300, omits 
the anteroom, but has three cells (and a small room off the middle cell). The temple 
B 700-Meroitic dues indeed present the form of B 800-second, but the I’econstructiun to which 
it belongs was so clearly a makeshift that the example has little value. Po.ssibly the form 
of the burial chambers of the royal pyramids may bear on the question. We have now (1919) 
a complete series of all the royal tombs from Kashta to Xastasan ; and the exact duplicate 
of this plan of 803—804 (a wide room and a narrow cell) occurs in the tombs from Senka- 
manseken to Malenaqan {i.e. Senkamanseken, Anlaman, Aspalta, Amtalqa, and Malenaqan) 
but neither before nor afterwards. I mention this merely for the sake of completeness, not 
because I would venture to draw any conclusion from the fret. It is possible that the 
simplification of the plan in the stone temple was due entirely to lack of room. Between 
B 1100 and B 900-first, both of which were in existence at this time, the available width 
for B 800-second was only loAO m., of which the single cell 804-second fills over half. 

No foundation deposits were found, nor any inscriptions. But the early travellers 
report (see above) that the walls of B 803 at least were covered with reliefs and inscriptions. 
The Meroitic walls in B600, B700, and most of those in B 500, have neither reliefs nor 
inscriptions, and the Meroitic reliefs and inscriptions (Amannutek () found in a few places 
in B 500 are all in very crude fat relief (poor work). 

The reddish sandstone used in B SOO-second is of good quality, as far as I can judge 
from the same bed of stone as that in B 700-Ethiopian and B oOO-Ethiopian. The masonry 
is very like that in B700 — masonry core cased with stretchers. It is in any case of an 
entirely different type from the Meroitic masonry at Barkal. 

It is clear that the reconstruction of this temple in red stone took place previous to 
the Meroitic period. Above the conclusion was reached that B SOO-second must have been 
built about the same time as the deposit of statues in B 500-A an<l in B 904-first, and that 
this ivas soon after the reign of Aspalta (see (1) f, above). 

(3) B SOO-Meroitic. 

In B 801 -second there was a long nibble wall running the length of the hall and 
passing through the pylon-doorway to join with other contemporaij walls of nibble and 
crude-brick in front of the pylon. These walls were built on a surfree of decay 50—70 cm. 
above the stone pavement of the second temple and seemed to belong to the same peiiod 
as B 100 and the late walls in B 500-A (later than the first century B.c.) but might have 
been even later. The conditions precluded the assumption that B SOI was still in use, but 
the walls may have been partially preserved and .so utilized for domestic structures, as 
happens so often. These walls do not seem to be connected with those over B 902—908 
(see below). 

(4) B 900-FIE8T. Plan II (Plate XXXI with Plate XXX’) ). 

The building B 900-first, consisting of the two rooms B 901 and 902, has never before 
been recorded except by vague indications. No one had exeat ated it, aith<iugh Hi Budge 
remarks {The Egyptian Sudan, Vol. I, p. 138); “We turned over large numbers of stones 

34-2 
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and diiof a few trenches here, but we were iust as iiasnccessful in tindinii: anv traces ef the 
plan of the building as Cailliaud, Hoskins, and Lepsius were." The oidy trench of Eurupt'an 
character which we picked up was that across 004, and probably l)r Budge’s other trenciies 
had been obliterated by the subsequent digging of meruo. 

The building which I distinguish as B 900-first consists of a long hall still showing 
a pair of columns (probably originally five) down the middle and a siiudler anteroom. 
There was no pylon. 

The foundations were well built and set in trenches in hard subsoil. In the “N." wall 
alone, the f c. consisted of slabs of greyish sandstone (like pavement slabs): in the other 
walls, the foundation tvall consisted of one or two courses of heavy stones. These were laid 

usually as headers in the faces of the courses wnth two stretchers between, but in some 

%) 

places there was a header between, as the wall was three stones wide and exceeded the 
superstructure wall by 20 — 40 cm. The stones averaged about 80 x 50 x 50 cm. In some 
places the bottom f c. had stretchers on the outer face, but the interior was unattainable. 

On this solid foundation the superstructure walls were built to cut lines as usual and 
dressed back to the lines after construction. Thus the actual wall wars about 200 cm. in 
width with a margin of 10 — 20 cm. of the f c. projecting beyond the wall. The stones were 
the same as in the foundations, namely a reddish weathering sandstone. The w*all was two 
and a half stones wide, and the bonding tvas unusually good. The bottom course consisted 
of five stretcher-stones side by side echeloned so as to break joints ; the seconri course 
consisted of three header-stones (shortened on the outer faces of the wall by dressing) laid 
end to end and breaking joints with the bottom course ; the third course was like the 
bottom course; and although no part of the fourth or higher courses was preserved, the 
alternation was probably continued. At the “S.W.” corner of 902, where the third course is 
preserved in both the side and the end walls, the stretcher-stones of the side-wall are 
continued straight across the end wall. The icalls ivere dressed on both faces except an the 
“N.” face towards B 800-yirst, and the “E." wall 0/5 901 was continued “northwards” behind 
800-first as fur as the side of B 1100. Thus this wall served as an enclosing wall for 
B 800-first. 

Both 901 and 902 were paved with irregular slabs of reddish weathering sandstone or 
of red sandstone. This pavement was preserved over the whole of 902-first but only under 
the two columns in B 901. 

a. The Antei-oom, B 902-/ rsf. Plan II, with Plate XXXV. 

The “western” and “northern” walls of B 902-first were built against the crude-brick 
masonry of B 800-first at the “ S.E.” corner of the subsidiary rooms (B 903, etc.). Thus 
B 900-first w^as built after B 800-first (the crude-brick temple). 

The masonry part of the “ western ” wall of B 902 was not a pylon, but its “ western ” 
face between the older crude-brick wall and the “S.W.” corner was decorated with tw'o large 
standing figures in sunk relief facing towards the “S.W.” corner of B 902-first. Of these 
figures the feet only are preserved, but the scene wars clearly original to the wall, and of 
the usual character of large wall-scenes (as on pylons). The doorway in the ‘Svestern” wall 
of B 902 cuts through this wall-scene on the outside and is therefore not the original door- 
way of this room. It has a double rabbeting like a pylon doorway. The original entrance 
must be the doorway in the “N.” wall of 902. This original entrance was blocked up after 
the other doorway was opened and we found the lower courses of this blocking ■wall in place. 



Bgoo-iir;:, seen from the 
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The loom was paved as stated above, but the pavement showed no trace of columns. 
Now the columns would have been set on the pavement as in B 901-first, and all traces of 
centering may well have been weathered away. The width of the room ('‘E.-W.’’) seems to 
demand a single N.-S. row ot two columns. In addition to these hypothetical columns, 
there had been in the “S.E.” corner of the room some structure built of masonry, but whether 
a rectangular basis or a stair, I could mit make out, nor indeed its exact dimensions. 

The wall between 902 and 901 was of the same width and of the same type of masonry 
as the other walls. The doorway was not marked but was certainly in the “northern” half 
of the wall. 

b. The Main Hall, B 901-/irsf. Plan IT 

The paved floor of B 902-first was a few centimetres (about half the thickness of the 
slabs) higher than the top of the foundation walls of the hall, and rested on the hard subsoil. 
On the pavement stood the columns without any intervening basis. The remains of two 
columns were still in place, desperately weathered since their exposure by wie/%-digging. 
In the disturbed debris in the room, there were a large number of column-drums and a 
capital (open papyrus flower) which were better preserved. The tops of the columns, as 
preserved, were a little lower than the base of the later wall of 900-second. Their diameter 
was about 82 cm. The distance between the centres of the two columns is so great (575 cm.), 
and the number of drums in the debris is so many, that 1 conclude the number of columns 
to have been originally five (as shown in Plan II). This would give 285 cm. between the 
centres of the columns comimred with the 340 — 350 cm. between the centres and the two 
side-walls. 

c. General Remarks on B 90Q-jirst. Plan II. 

The pavement slopes slightly from back to front as in the two temples B 800, being at 
about 252'90 m. in the “eastern” end of B 901 and falling about 40 cm. to 252’50 m. in the 
“western” part of B 902. The Roadway, which had a level of 252'77 m. at the “S.E.” corner 
of 901, was probably about on a level with the floor of 902 at a point opposite the doorwav 
of the latter room. Thus the Roadway and the building 900-first had the same living level 
and must have been in use at the same time. 

In addition to the fact, already noted, that B 900-first is proved by its relations to 
B 800-first to have been later in construction than B 800-first, it may be mentioned here 
that the re-used stones with which B 901-second was built probably came from B 900-first. 
The material and the size of the stones are the same, and some of them have reliefs and 
hieroglyphics in the same workmanship as the part of a relief-scene on the “ western ” wall 
of 902-first. The name of Piankhy occurs on one of these re-used stones, and thus B 900-first 
is probably to be ascribed to that king. 

(5) The Chapel with Pylox, B 901-secoxd. Plan III (Plate XXXIY). 

On top of the second and third courses of B 900-first, a later building had been con- 
structed consisting of a single room with a pylon. The remnants preserved showed the 
“ southern ” wing of the pylon, the foundations of the “ northern ” wing as far as the “ N.” 
wall, a small part of the “ N.” wall, and nearly the whole of the lower courses of the “ S.” 
wall. The “northern” part had been saved from total destruction by the great bank of 
debris already mentioned several times. 

The material consisted as far as could be seen entirely of re-used blocks of the same 
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size and of the same reddish weathering sandsturie as those of B 900-first. Some of the 
re-nsed stones bore sunk reliefs and inscriptions of the same workmanship as the reliefs on 
B 900-first, and the inscribed faces of these were all placed out of sight either inside the 
wall or in the back face of the wing of the pylon. It is to be noted that the re-use of 
dres.sed stones produces a greater irregnlaritv than in the original masonry. Yet the 
bonding was again veiy good, at any rate in the wall. In the “S.” wall, the three preserved 
courses were laid as follows: the bottom course resting mi the third coui’se of 901-first 
consisted of stretcher-stones on the inside face backed by two rows of header-stones end to 
end, so that the outside face showed as a header course ; the second course had headers on 
each face and stretchers between them ; and the third course had stretchers on the outside 
face backed by two rows of headers, the exact reverse of the bottom course. The pylon was 
much wider, and the masonry was of the type of B 700, headers in the core with a casing 
of stretchers on each face. 

Around the outside of this chapel, on the “ N..” the “ E.” and the “ S.,” there were 
considerable stretches of a course or two of undressed sandstone blocks ( headers in the bottom 
course), apparently lined against the outside of the wall. These stones appear to have been 
laid as a support to the wall of B 901-second. They rest on from 60 — 100 cm. of debris and 
cannot be connected in any way with the older building. 

The floor of B 901-second was not preserved nor indicated by any marks on the walls, 
but it certainly lay above the third course of B 900-first and above the tops of the stumps 
of columns still in place in B 900-first. That means the level tvas 253’80 m. or more. 

The single cell chapel wuth pylon was common enough in the Meroitic period, but in 
B 700-sub we have an example which was certainly previous to Atlanarsa and may have 
been as early as the ^Nineteenth Dynasty. I would reconstruct B 901-second on the general 
lines of the Meroitic chapel {cf. the chapel at el-Mesawwerat, Cailliaud, Voyage, PI. XXX, 
No. 8) with two rows of tour columns each. The re-used stones of Piankhy proved that the 
chapel is much later than his time, but I would not merely on the basis of fonn put it as 
late as the Meroitic perii)d {i.e. later than Nastasan). The masonry would be against so late 
a date, I think ; but the only Mei’oitic masonry I have .seen is that of the first century B.C. 
at Barkal. 

(6) The Rough Walls, B 902— 908-Meroitic. Plan III. 

Projecting into B 902-first and covering the subsidiary rooms B 903—908, we found a 
\ ery poorly built structure of which only the foundations were preserved, and these by no 
means comjjlete. The “S. foundation wall was fairly straight, as it followed the outside of 
the old ciude-brick wall, but the cross- walls were askew. There seemed to be two rooms, 
a long room on the east and a small room on the west.” The entrance appeared to be 
in the “ ea.stem ” wall while the “western” end was formed by the “ S.” wing of the Pylon I 
of SOO-second. Thus tite orientation is towards the “east” in a direction oppo.site to that of 
all the temples at Barkal. In 1919, however, wm found in B 1200 a series of temporary 
structuies (coionation halls (} some of which had this orientation. 

The wall pi ejecting into 902 -first descended to within -30— 40 cm. of the old floor, where 
it rested on debri.s. The rest appears to have been built on the surface of decay formed by 
the weatheied ruins of B 903 908-first, but the “S.” wall had been sunk in the debris 
beside the old crude-brick wall. The floor must have passed over the top of the column 
stump standing in B 904 {i.e. more than 175 cm. above the floor of 904). The foundations 
of the cross wall rested partly on the tops of the remains of the old walls. 
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The masonry of red sandstone was extremely poor even for foundation walls. In the 
“ E.” wall, there were a few re-used stones, one of which bore the cartouche of Harsiotef 
(Sa-mery-Ainun Har-si-iotef in one cartouche). This was in a different style to the sculptures 
on B 902-first and on the re-used stones in B 901-second. 

Considering the orientation, the plan, and the poor masonry of B 902 — 908-Meroitic, 
I am inclined to see in that building a temporary .structure of the .same nature as those 
foiiiid in 1919 in B 1200. The .situation and the high level indicate a late period, but one in 
which B 800-second was still standing. The re-used stone of Harsiotef proves that the 
time was long enough after that king for a stone building of his to have fallen into decay. 
All this seems to me to point to the period of the Barkal pyramids, or the first century B.c. 

(7) C(jxcLrsioxs ox the Hi.story of B 800 axd B 900. 

The relative order of the different buildings which are included in the numbers B 800 
and B 900 is clear, but evidence as to the fixed dates depends on the re-used stones of 
Piankhy, that of Harsiotef, and above all on the deposit of statue fragments in 904. This 
last point needs some further discussion. The statues stood in B .500 (probably 502)h where 
they were broken through fire or by the use of fire, the pieces then being gathered and 
carried out with other rubbish, partly to B 500-A and partly to B 904. The fragments come 
from ten statues of five kings of Ethiopia and one queen. These five kings form a succession 
from which only one king, Atlanarsa, is omitted, and he had only a short reign, died un- 
e.xpectedly and left his monuments in an unfinished condition. These five kings (with 
Atlanarsa) cover a period beginning in (388 n.o. and ending according to my last estimate 
about 563 B.c., or about 125 years. We have no proof at present that the temple ever con- 
tained statues of Piankhy, Shabaka and Shabataka; but statues were made at Napata for 
Amtalqa and indeed for so late a king as Akhratan (between Harsiotef and !Nastasan). It is, 
therefore, significant that the destruction of these statues involved the monuments of these 
successive kings and none of a later date. Now B502 was built in its present form (except 
for some repairs to one wall) by Piankhy, and the kiosk in the centre was built by Tanuta- 
man. The hall is a vast lofty compartment with 46 columns, and 5(J1 is a similar hall with 
fewer columns. We have thus two alternatives : (a) the statues of these kings stood in one 
part of 501 and were damaged by an accidental fire or one made by a foreign enemy, or 
(6) the statues of just these kings were wilfully broken by fire by a dynastic enemy. In such 
a vast and lofty room as 501 or 502, an accidental fire, even if the roof had been of wood, 
would have been well-nigh impossible. A foreign enemy invading the country might have 
plundered the temple treasury, but would hardly have troublerl to burn the temple, and 
as a matter of fact there is no sign of a conHagration involving any of the walls from the 
“ eastern ” side of 501 to the very back wall of the temple. There remains only the rest of 
501, which I have not yet examined. Ihe conciu.sion to which I ha\e come is that the 
statues were deliberatelv broken by a dyna.stic enemy. e know' that Aspalta was followed 
by Amtalija, Malenaqam and Nalma’aya. The queens of Ilalenaqan and Xalma’aya were 
buried in the cemetery of the ipieeiis of the blood roval (Aansalsa, Wadikani, etc.) w'ho 
belonged to the family of Anlaman and xlspalta. Indeed, Henuttakhabit ( i), the daughter 
of A.spalta, was buried by Nalma’aya and was probably his queen. The tombs of the queens 

‘ For a view of temple B jW, discussed iii Prof. Keisiier'.s first article in this Jnunud, VuL iv, pp. 213 
foU., see Plate XXXVI.— Ed. 
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which must on archaeological grounds be connected with Amtalqa wc-re in the “ southern ” 
cemetery at Xiiri. The evidence is all very indefinite, but it seems to me that we have 
here an indication of circumstances which might possibly fit the facts. I consider it as 
practically certain that the statues were broken intentionally soon after the reign of Aspalta. 
I in fer provisionally that this was done by xlmtalqa, that the remains and the rubbish were 
cleared away by him and that temple B 600-second was built by him. In no case would I 
agi'ee to a date later than Xetaklabataman, the successor of Nalma'aya, for the events in 
question. 

With this result as a basis and taking into consideration the other conclusions reached 
in the course of this article, I would set forth the history of this group of buildings as 
follows : 


(1) B 1100. Xot yet excavated. 

(•2 i B 80o-tiist. Built By Kashta'O, or partly by Kashta and partly Ijy Piaukhv. Crude-brick. 
e3,i B OOO-fiist. Built by Piaiikhy(?!. Reddi.sli .sandstone. 

(4) Roadway. Made diiriui' the occupation of B 900-first. 

I.')' Bre.ikiuy of statues. By Amtalqa '?), but not later than Xetaklabataman. 

(0) Deposition of statues in B 500- A and in B 900. By Amtalqa but not later than Xetaklabataman. 
(<) B bOO-second. Built about the same time as ^6). Reddish sandstone. 

;H) B901-fir.st. Built by Harsiotefi?). 

i'J) B y02-y-Meroitic. Built in First Century B.c. 

(10) B 800-Meroitic. Built after First (Jentury .t.n. 


Witli this I close my report on the temples at Barkal as I left them in April 1916. 
Attoi that, c.xcutations t\eic .snspencled until the end of December 1918, when I resumed 
work and continued until Feb. 20, 1919. The general course of the historj' of the sacred 
area beside Ciebel Barkal was in 1916 quite clear, and has only become more certain during 
the later work. Xiithing w;is Imind which might be previous to the Xew Empire e.xcept 
the two contracted burials in front of B 600. In the Eighteenth Dynasty at least two 
temples were built : they were small, but ot first-class masonry and decorated in characteristic 
loyal sty lie The gicat temple was founded by TutGnkhamnn or Haremhab on a plan 
which omitted only the Ramesses chapel and the First Hall of Columns. By this act, the 
site was fiist establi.shed as an important religions centre. The great temple was restored 
by Sethos I, eidarged by Ramesses II, and probably received support from all the later kings 
down to the Libyan period ; but no other temples appear to have been built at Barkal until 
the Ethiopian period. It I am right in my deduction as to the builder of B 800-first, then 
the revival of coii-)truction at Barkal began under Ka.shta, but Piankhy was the first to do 
great things. He made the .-arliest considerable reconstruction of the great temple of Amun 
and probably built B 900-firM and the Roadway, if not the outer part of the temple of Kashta. 
Xo trace so fir has been found of the work ,jf Shabaka or Shabataka, but Tirhaqa worked 
oil B .iOO, rebuilt the ..Id Xew Empire temple BdOO, and made the new rock-cut temple 
B 200. Tamitaman built the screen-w..rk in the middle of B 502 ; Atlanarsa began B 700 ; 
.8enkamaii<eken rebuilt B-MM and finished B 700;. Anlamaii and Aspalta are only knowm 
,it present fr..m the temp.jrary cronati.m ( ' ) halls in B 1 200 ; and Amtalqa probably rebuilt 
the Kashta-t.m.pl.i (B .sOO-firstl in .t..ne (B 800-.second,). It is clear, as indeed w“as to be 
e.xpected, thm the Larly Ethmpian nmnarchy was the peri..d of the greatest architectural 
activitv at Gebel Barkal. 
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UxDER the name hx is understood an element that played an important part in the 
conceptions of the ancient Egyptians ; but, if the literature of the subject is a guide, 
Egyptologists are by no means agreed as to the real nature of the ka. It is most commonly 
represented as a double, or a genius, or the image of a genius; but it has also been regarded 
as an image, or funerary statue of a deceased person, as the embodiment of the life principle 
or as a totem. I am not concerned to set out here the precise signification of the term, nor to 
scour the literature of Egyptology fur all references, important or unimportant, to the subject; 
I therefore content myself with appending a few of those which have come to my notice'. 

I will however point out that the conception ol the ka as a totem appears to rest 
upon a misconception. Moret, one of the upholders of this view, says that “primitive 
societies in their early stages believe in a supreme force which unites all the attributes 
attributed to the ka ; the totem is an ensign, a di.stinctive mark, a name, substance, source 
of life from which a man comes at birth and returns at death, and finally it is human food.” 

It may be possible to find at one point or another on the earth s surlace all these ideas 
associated with the totem ; but it would be very safe to say that nowhere are they all found 
in the creed of anv one people. Aot only so, but some of the features assigned to the totem 
by M. Moret are definitely non-tutemic ; such is, for example, the idea that the totem serves 
as food to the members of the clan. 

The view has indeed been put forward that the totem was originally eaten and then 
came to be tabu, but it is a theory and nothing but a theory; except among the Arunta, it 
we leave out of account decadent tribes whose toteinism is no longer a lining force, the 
totem is not eaten bv the members of the clan', and even among the Arunta he cats of it 
sparingly, not as food for hrmself, but in the course of ceremonies intended to increase the 
numbers of the totem for the benefit of non-clansmen clearly a very different thing from 
the use of the totem as food by the clan, which is implied b\ the words quoted above. 

It may be true to say that primitive peoples believe in a supreme force, but it they 
believe, they do not recognise it ; the supreme fierce is in fact an idea brought out b\ an 
effort of synthesis on the part of the armchair sociologist; at the same time it is possible 
that the idea is, from the standpoint of logic, to be justified. 

Again, to sav that the totem is the source of life is tiue, at most, in a very lestricted 
sense ; vioktion of totemic tabus is believed to entail barrenness in women, perhaps ; but 
I do not recall any direct statement that the life of the individual is due to the totem 
whether by way of incarnation or as a creator who implants in the future mother the germ 
of a new life. The Arunta, it is true, associate pregnancy with the incarnation or reincarna- 


' lierae <le I IliMoa-f (A-.v R,rujio„<, ixviT, ]St-191 Al'-ret' 
i)jj. (■!>., XLIX, 12<J-T ; Trails. Sm-. DihL .lo7/., vi, 494 toll. ; Am iv 
- I allude below to the ritual eating of the Edo totem-. 
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tii)U of totomic aiicestors or thoir emanations; but there is good reason to believe that the 
Ai'unta philosophical system is a comparatively late product, which has o\erthrowu an 
earlier totemism of a more ordinary type ; in any case it is illogical to argue from a single 
exceptional case. 

This brings me to another point; 31. ibiret say.s that totemism is associated with 
primitive peoples in their early stage.s. With that statement in \iew, it is natural to 
expect in his article some justification of his assertion of the existence of totemism in 
Egypt, which was certainly not primitive at the time when we first learn anything of the 
Jca He however accepts the view that totemism cannot be shown to have existed in Egypt, 
at any rate so long as better evidence is not brought to light. 

The term totemism is, in spite of an enormous literature, a vague one : and writers on 
the subject hover between two opinions, making the essence of totemism alternately the 
social side, i.e. the association of sections of a tribe into definite groups, and the magico- 
religious side, i.e. the performance of rites like those of the Arunta in virtue of a bond of 
union between the kin and the totem. On the whole the tendencv' seems to be to throw 
overboard one after another all the ideas originally associated with totemism and to 
recognise that no definition can be given which will hold good for all areas in which are 
found institutions which we term totemic. There is certainly much to be said for the view 
that there is no single origin to which we can trace all such forms it is pnma facie far 
more probable that, as with secret societies, elements have combined in different propor- 
tions in different areas and, by a process which anthropologists term convergence, have 
come to bear similar or somewhat similar aspects without being in reality referable 
to identical causes. 

Even if it were possible to lay down with some definitene.ss that totemism was known 


i't Egjpt at some earl} stage of development, it would still be a very different proposition 
to aigue that aiiv Egyptian institution of historic times can be referred to totemism for its 
oiigin. There may be paits of the world where totemism has developed into a cult of local 
gods 01 into ancestor woiship or into some other form more in keeping with later ideas; 
but such cases are, .so far as our evidence goes, infrequent ; in the ordinary way totemism, 
when decadence sets in, simply disappears. There are considerable remains of totemism in 
33 est Africa, the Edo of Benin City-, fur e.xample, have different burial rites for each 
totem kin, and the central feature of their rites is the cerennmial eating of the fle.sh of the 
totem, in certain famili«‘s the rite is <legeiierate and the food is simply throwm away; yet 
in .spite of this the mention of, or questions about, the totem of a family will often provoke 
a .smile oii the part of the informant at the idea of any one being interested in anything 
so insignificant. It this is the case with a people among whom the totem still plays a part 
in ritual, still more is it true of the peoples, and they are the majority, among whom no 
•such role is or has ever been, so tar as can be seen, attributed to it. 

Even if then totemism were proved for primitive Egypt, it would still be tar from 
proven that the idea of the hj was derived from it. Before such a proposition could be 
admitted it would be nece.s.sary to treat from a historical point of view the notion of the ka 


1 It ha.-, now l-oen ..l.own tliat in Fiji tw,, kind.-, toteniFm exi.st which cannot be referred to a 
'in^de origin. 

j In Aathyos .XXI there appeared a paper on this .subject over my name; but I never 

received a proof, and I of, .serve that at lea.st one tal.fe and pos.sddy a portion of the MS. has been omitted 
or lo.st in some wav. 
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and show that it existed in something like the form assigned to it in later times, at an 
ejxich when lotemism was still, if not a living force, at any rate so near the common stock 
of ideas as to make it a fruitful source of secondaiy principles. 

As I have pointed out above, the procedure adopted by Moret is to summarise the 
ideas associated with tiJtemism in every part of the world and to assume that, if totemism 
existed in ancient Egypt, the picture thus drawn would he a true piortrait of Egyptian 
totemism. It is, as I have said, a composite photograph ; and the types from which it is 
built up are so different that we can hardly recognise the traits of a single one in the 
picture thus drawn. 

It may not be out of place to observe that from the point of view of method, 
jVI. Jloret’s procedure was indefensible. If one desires to draw with some amount of realism 
a portrait of an institution, the natural procedure is, if direct evidence as to its central 
features is not avaihtble, to collect evidence as to similar institutions in the peoples con- 
tiguous to the area whose social organisation is in question ; and then, if there are no 
reasons for supposing that they differed widely from those of which a hypothetical sketch 
is to be constructed, to evolve the latter from a consideration ot the relevant eviclence. In 
other words, if we wish to arrive at an idea ot what ancient Egyptian totemism was like, 
if it ever existed, the proper procedure is to silt the African evidence — and the evidence 
from any other area which may have left its impress on Egypt, and on this basis to evolve 
a sketch of the Egyptian creed. 

If this method had been adopted, M. Moret would have iinind himself short of many 
of the concepts which form his totemic parallels tt) the ideas expressed in the kci. 

In point of fact it can hardly be said that one single point of all those enumerated by 
M. Moret is characteristic of African totemism. 

At most there is a vague resemblance to a pi'otcctive genius to be found in some of 
the aetiological myths that are told to explain the associiitioii ot the sacred animal with 
the kin. A faniilv that respects the python tells, for example, a story that one of its 
ancestors once crossed a river on the back ot a python, on which were growing plant.s, so 
that he thought it wars dry land ; after he had criissed, the pvthoii sank with a great noise 
into the depths of the rrver and the man was amazed , herrcc his descendants respect the 
python to this day. In the Ibo country some towns account for- their sacred animals by 
saying that once w’hen their forefathers were pursued b\ enemies, the sacred animal, a 
squirrel in two cases, obliterated the tracks ot the fugitives and stived theii liie.s. 

This is however by no means the same thing as regarding the animal as a genius ; and 
it is this that M. Moret ’s theory requires. In order to come into that category a totem 
must be supposed to act as a living helper to the kin at the pie.sent day It must be 
remembered that an aetiological myth by no means corresponds to an event in the history 
of a tribe ; it is a story invented to exjilain an association ot an animal species with a 
human kin, and has no more claim to authority than has a folk-etymology among ourselves 
to a place in the Oj'ford Dictionary. 

Not only so ; hut in other cases, so far from the totem being regarded as a benefoctor, 
the aetiological myth explains its sanctity as being due to its once having brought di.sgrace 
on an ancestor. One of the Edo atL'ciiybc, ihieJue (black beans), was being eaten b\ a man 
W'hen visitors came to see him, and fragments clung to his teeth when he went out to see 
them ; here there is no vestige of the totem as genius. 

Apart from stories cjf this sort there are two main features in MTst African totemism — 
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respect for the totem and usually, but not invariably, an exogamous rule fur the kin ; neither 
of these figures in M. Moret’s list of essentials. There is, therefore, not even remote evidence 
of a totemic origin of the ka, if we survej' the facts which should throw light on the subject. 

Even were it otherwise, the difficulties raised by the theory would be only beginning. 
If it were argued that the ka began by being a royal emblem which was later extended to 
other men, the gods and material objects, the theory might be unintelligible: but it would 
be possible, from the point of view of totemism. We have evidence that the totem of the 
chief may be taken by his people as a national emblem : or that fur some reason the whole 
or greater part of a kin may be segregated and give rise to a form of local totemism, with 
the same ultimate result. But this is not the contention ; in fact 31. Moret says that in 
protohistoric times we find represented on the most ancient monuments as “ enseigne de 
collectivite ” the ka. But this signification appears to have been lost. 

What we have to account for, then, is the use of the ka as a universal emblem for 
individuals ; and it is here that t<itemism clearly leaves 31. 3Ioret in the lurch. The totem 
may be common to a local group, but it is not common to the tribe ; a tribal emblem is not 
a totem, nor is the sacred animal of a tribe. 3Iuch less is the sacred animal of a whole 
nation a totem. But this is precisely what 31. 3Ioret’s theory demands. If the ka was 
evolved from a totem, it was evolved presumably from more than one totem simultaneously. 
Or are we to suppo.se that one totem kin evolved a ka, that the others followed suit, but, 
instead of taking their own totems for their ka, agreed to adopt that of another, possibly 
remote, perhaps hostile kini 3\ow that is not the way in which the totem is honoured and 
where totemism is a living force ; a man respects his own totem, not that of another man, 
not even that ot his own wife. This is an objection that does not seem to have occurred 
to the supporters of the /i’«-totem theory ; but it is a solid one and fatal to their hypothesis. 

Even it this objection could be evaded, there is another form of so-called totemism to 
w hich the ka is far more akin than to totemism proper. I need not go into details as to 
the bush soul, which will be found in the Golden Bough ; I will simply quote one early 
authority to show the kind of belief to which I allude. 3Vriting of the Xalu and Baga in 
1594, Ah ares d Almada' says that they “say that they put their souls in animals, such as 
leopards and lions and all the most courageous animals ; and that if the animal dies in 
which the} say they have put their soul they also die.” This belief appears at times to be 
associated with true totenii.sm ; but its real kinship is with the double or “life-inde.x,” to 
which I shall have occasion to allude below'. 

It is of couise improbable that all the Egyptians would have had the same soul 
animal ; but there are concrete instances in w'hich this is found to be the case ; if 31. 3Ioret 
had advanced his theory in this form it would have been far more plausible. At the same 
time it would not have explained why a ka is attributed either to a god or to a material 
object. In order to do that we must turn to another West African belief which is in 
various forms found from Calabar to near the Atlantic Coast in the west, perhaps not in 
every tribe, but at least in many, and tho.se the tribes on whose beliefs we have the most 
reliable data. 

If any one familiar with West African customs— or even with the literature of the 
subject— were asked to say which side of them comes nearest to the notions embodied in 
the Egyptian ka, he would probably refer the enquirer, among other authorities, to the 


I,,:;:, d-1 d.’ Lisbon, LS^l. p. CU ; cf. AnthropoK XXI, lUS. 
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summary ot the beliefs of the Mandingo and other tribes which is found in the work by 
M. Delafosse, entitled Hant-Senegul-Xiger^. From that work, which is itself a summary of 
unpublished reports, we learn that there are two central conceptions — the breath of life 
and what we may term the soul — that go to make up man, as he appears on earth. 

I will not attempt to summarise the account given by M. Delafosse ; I have dealt with 
the subject in an article on Reincarnation in the next volume of Hastings’ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion, to which I will also refer for a more detailed presentation of the other West 
African beliefs to which I allude in this paper. 

But a much nearer parallel to the Egj-ptian view is found among the Agni-Twi, 
Ewe-Edo and Ibo tribes, which inhabit the coastal area from the Gold Coast to the 
Kamerun boundary. I have summarised these beliefs in the article alluded to-. 

If we examine the Ewe ideas, we find that, as in Egypt, we are sometimes dealing 
with a genius, sometimes with a double, sometimes with the image which represents these 
personages. Among the Edo it is impossible to say whether the central feature of the 
native idea is that the ehi is a tutelary spirit of a man or that it is a counterpart of a man 
who remains in elimi, when the man is on the earth, and at his death takes in his turn 
a human body and makes his appearance as a man. 

But before I go into detail on the subject it may be well to say a few words on the 
terminology of the native languages. The words to which I am referring appear in three 
sub-groups, the Agni-Twi, the Edo-Ewe and the Ibo-Efik ; the Yoruba intervene between 
the Edo and the Ewe at the present day ; they appear to share the ideas of the tribes 
which I mention, but do not belong to any of the sub-groups mentioned, though, like the 
others, they form part of what is sometimes called the Kwa group of Sudanic languages. 

In this group of languages and also in other groups of Sudanic tongues there is a 
suffix li, which is of unknown meaning; it is, especially in Ewe, Twi and Ga, added to 
nouns without, so far as can be seen, altering their meaning. This suffi.x li is found to 
undergo various changes ; added to a word with a root vowel a, the vowel of the suffix may 
be a.ssimilated, so that the word takes the form bala ; this again takes the forms hla, ha a, 
ha, hal ; there are other possible variations with which we are not now concerned. 

Now in Ewe the word for genius or double is aManui, in Twi kra, kuva, or okra, in 
Ga kla or okla. These words have been derived by WestermaniC from a root meaning “ to 
promise ’’ and associated with the idea that the spirit ot man, when he leaves the other 
world to be born on earth, gives a solemn promise to return to the other side within a 
given period. This promise has, according to \\ estermann, been personified and is now the 
double or genius of the man. 

It is tjuite possible that the idea of a promise is associated with the word and with 
the genius in the Ewe area ; but .so far as niy experience goes it is not a feature either of 
Edo or of Ibo beliefs. 

In the Efik language of Calabar, which is an older branch of Ibo, so far as can be seen, 
the akana is a solemn promise to return; but it is not associated with any idea of a double 
or genius. The Ibo ikeiiga, a personal tutelary spirit, is perhaps to be associated with this 

' M. Del.vfosse, Havt-Se/tejal-Xiger, :3 vols. Pari.',, 191 

2 See also X. W. Thomas, Edo Report, vol. l, 40-41 ; Iho Report. voK i, :3o-:34, iv, lS-:i7 : LoiiJon 
1910, etc. 

^ Die S'ldaniipi'acJteit^ Hamburg, 1910. p. 14*. 
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Efik belief; but here again there is no idea of a double : the ikeiiga is in no way associated, 
so far as I recall, with reincarnation beliefs. If therefore the promise is in the Ewe 
area personified and incorporated in the genius or double, it is far from improbable that 
syncretism has been at work. This view is borne out b\' the account which is given by 
Christaller of the ukru. He takes the view that the natives believe it to exist before a 
man’s birth and that it may be the soul of a relation or other person already dead who 
obtains leave to visit the world again ; when he is sent down from heaven he takes with 
him his fate and the assignment of his fate is in Fanti described bv the word kru. There 
is a double view as to the nature of the okra, or kara, which figures both as a soul and a 
genius; when a man dies, it leaves him gradually: but once gone it becomes a sesa or 
osantba. 

In another sense the okra is the .same as the kruba, a voting slave taken bv his or her 
master to be a confidant and sacrificed on his tomb when he dies. This slave is looked 
upon as the soul of his master or mistress'. 

It seems therefore to be cpiite open to cpiestion whether Westermann’s derivation, 
though plausible, is correct. 

If there were no traces of Egyptian influence in Africa, it would undoubtedly be 
imprudent to look for an Egyptian origin for the kla. It has been pointed out above that, 
so far as the morphology of the word goes, the form Ida is precisely what we should expect 
to find. But even this is a slender prop for a far-reaching speculation If however we 
turn to the Fang language, of the N.-W. Congo area, although we do not find the word hi, 
the circle of iaeas associated with it is represented by terms w'hose intimate connection 
with the corresponding Egyptian words it is not easy, bearing in mind that the corre- 
spondences are comparatively numerous, to dismiss as a theory devoid of foundation. We 
find for e.xample khun {=kltu), spirit or ghost, ha fcf. ba, soul )= creative principle, sele 
(= sehe), circumcise, not to speak of more doubtful correspondences such as edza-ran, 
name, or ki (c£ sekhem), power. 

Even if we had only the single case of khun = kha, it would surely be highly im- 
probable that both this and the kla should by pure chance correspond so closely to 
Egyptian words and ideas. 

It we tuin to customs , we find much in the burial rites of West x\frica which recalls 
mummification. In one of oui earliest records of native customs, at the opening of the 
X^ I centuiv, we find that in Sieira Leone’ the body of an important man was opened by 
an incision in the .side, the entrails were taken out and washed, and sweet smelling herbs, 
meal and lice used to fill the body cavity. Again, in the present day in the Ibo country 
a blacksmith is kippered for fourteen days, instead of being buried immediately ; his body 
i> placed o\er a slow fiie as a means of drying up the fluids. From linguistic evidence it 
is cleat that theie is an element in the Ibo people which came into the country from the 
north-east : they are probably to be identified with the people of Aguku or Nri, in the Ibo 
country, who regard themselves as the spiritual lords of the Ibo, and distinguish them- 
sehes fiom the people b\ whom they are surrounded. I do not of course suggest that this 


' WESTERM.iXX, Slldan.spritrh.eii, !>. 147 ; CURIaT.VLLER, 
s.v. ; T. .1. Hutc'HIXsox, Thu ieurs m Ethiopia, [i. 129; 
Btdrag til eu Skilduiug, p. 247. 

- Cf. Znitschr. f. EthnnlogiH, xr.iii, 1-79. 

' AJdt, Hist. ki. Bkiihi-. Akud., 


BirtioiMrg of Fu'uti and Ashanti Languages 
■I. Ad.vjis, llemorks, j). 27 ; H. C. Moxrad, 
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stock was of Egyptiiii oiigin ; but it may well have been the bearer of Egyptian culture, 
and both the rites alluded to are reminiscent of Egypt ; but probably the migration in 
(piestion was the last ot many, and occurred too late to account for the facts. 

i’he archaeological results of the Frobenius expeditions* appear to have provided the 
necessary testimony tor those who ask for more than inferential evidence from resemblance 
111 customs. If the heads dug up in the Yoruba country do actually afford proof of contact 
with Egypt two thousand five hundred years ago, it is not going bevond our evidence to 
argue that the reincarnation beliefs with which I have been dealing can be traced, at 
least in part, to Egyptian influence. 

I do not suggest that there is no native element in the beliefs ; on the contrary, it 
w'ould be astonishing if the\’ were transferred from one culture to another without under- 
going all sorts of modifications, to which it would be easy to find anthropological parallels 
elsewhere. 

Take for example the confidential slave, which represents an element unknown, so far 
as I know', in Egypt. The double or genius was known in Benin as ehi and there was a 
person known as Ehioba, the king’s ehi] in the rites of Ake at Idumowina, close to Benin, 
when the priest w'as absent from the ogwaibo or shrine, a woman sat in his seat ; and I w’as 
told that she was his ehi. In Sierra Leone some of the chiefs, when they succeed, choose 
their nearest friend to occupy a certain position ; this man must not live in the same town; 
he may demand money or anything else he pleases from the chief, w-ith whose life his own 
seems to be bound up ; if the chief refuses his demands, he may take a palm nut and crush 
it ; and the chief will find his life in danger ; if the “ friend ” draws his sword half way 
ff’om its sheath, the chief’s health is affected ; and so on. 

In these three cases the '• life-index ” is associated with a person of rank or fiinctions 
above the common ; in the case of Sierra Leone there is no suggestion that a belief in 
reincarnation has anything to do with the custom ; in fact reincarnation is not part of the 
creed of the tribes of that area. It is therefore probable that the “ life-index ” element of 
the custom of the Fanti, to which the authors allude, is associated with the kra complex 
by a process of syncretism. And the same may be true of other features ; the development 
may have been parallel, complicated by lateral influences. 

I give the Sierra Leone facts, mentioned above, only in the merest outline, as my 
notes are for the time being not accessible ; but similar facts as to other less noteworthy 
cases w'ere published in my report on Sierra Leone. In one chietdom was a man w'ho wms 
called the kriji (spirit) of the chiefship; he was not to live in the same house as the chief 
and at the death of the latter another man was chosen. At Maka the name given to this 
personage was Sanko ; when the chief died he was compelled to remain indoors. In both 
these cases we have a dim reflection of the Gold Coast custom. 

There is an interesting serie.s ot tacts as to customs in which when a man is dead one 
of his relatives represents him and sits in his chair ; in the Edo country this man is called 
the nodiraia] I have dealt with some of the cases in an article on Secret Societies in the 
next volume of the Enci/clopaedia of Religion and wall not deal wdth them here ; but it is 
clear that they are parallel to the customs under discussion. 

Both in the Yoruba country and among the Temne it one of twins dies, it is the 
custom to make an image ; w ithout it the remaining child would probably die ; this brings 

' Und Afrika .Sprach, \oI. i, HamL.iu-g, 1912. 
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us very near to the doll ; and in the Ibo country the doll does in fact seem to perform some 
magical purpose in the hands of full grown women or betrothed girls. By the side of the 
facts as to the use of images of the km these customs are very significant. 

It may therefore be taken as established that there is in West Africa a wide-spread 
custom or belief as to the association of a living person, an image, or an imaginary being 
with a living person, and that the two elements are so closely bound together that their 
lives or existences depend, in large measure, on each other. If need be, further facts could 
be quoted from Ibo beliefs ; the ci is associated with the birth of a child ; it corresponds in 
part to the ago or spiritual ance.stor of another part of the Ibo area ; from another point 
of view the ci is a tutelary deity, the emblem of which is cut in pieces when the owner 
dies. But enough has been said to establish beyond question the point at issue. If these 
facts had been known to 31. Moret I cannot but believe that he would have found nearer 
home a parallel to the ka, and would hav'e explained it from African data instead of 
ransacking the world for pai'allels of doubtful validity. 

I speak advisedly when I u.se the term parallels; it is conceivable that the ka has 
developed in Egypt uninfluenced by native African beliefs; and that the latter have again 
gone on their allotted cycle without interference from the higher culture of Egypt. That 
is a question which will be ripe for discussion if, one day, an American millionaire wakes 
up to the fact that the traces of Egyptian influence in West Africa are worthy of study, 
and sends out an expedition to collect the necessary data before they vanish into the limbo 
of forgotten ci'eeds and rites. 

It native tribes have felt an impress on the more developed ideas of Egv’pt, it is 
perhaps by gradual infiltration and moulding of germs already in existence ; if Egypt has 
influenced the wilder peoples, it tnay have been bj' the slow spread of ideas from tribe to 
tribe , but trade, the search for gold and more direct influences cannot well have failed to 
pla} a part. ()ne thing is certain ; if there was anything like direct transference of ideas 
or customs, they would remain comparatively unchanged in their new home only if some- 
thing closely analogous were already in existence there. 

e ha\e to recki>n with two other possibilities besides simple transference; they are 
patallel dewlopment (i.e. ot something in the nature of an Elementargedanke) and descent 
fiom a common source. It the facts are related in minute detail, both these theories can 
lie ailed out. It is a question on which further research may throw' more light. But 
logical alteinati\es do not mean that we mu.st in practice trace our facts to one source or 
expect to find uncontaminated data. \\ e may find parallel development or descent plus 
lateral influence. 


It I am right in supposing that the kla can be traced back to the Eg 3 ’ptian ka, it can 
onh hate effected a lodgement and confirmed its position because it found kindred ideas 
in the natiie mind, perhaps in a les.s organiseil form. But I lay less stress on the phonetic 
and semantic e.pii valence of the terms than on the maxim that parallels on which to base 
t xplan.ithms of Egtptian beliefs must be sought, not in ideas drawm at random from the 
w hole wide world, but from the cultural areas most intimately associated wuth Egypt. This 
would hold good e\en were the data invoked from distant continents good in quality and 
indisputable in inteipretati<in ; still mt)re doe.s it hold good when, as in the parallels cited 
tiom totemism, the supposed tacts are either non-existent e.xcept in the imagination of 
arm-chair ethnologists, or are. at best, neither wide-.spread nor normal elements of the 
complex which they have been taken to represent. 
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Postscript. 

Since the abuve was written the study of Trilles, Le Tot&misme chez les Fang, on which 
I relied for the parallels quoted above, has disclosed that he has understated the case for 
the connection with Egypt. The absence from the list of any word related to hi, though it 
might be explained away, was a puzzling and somewhat disconcerting feature of the case ; 
if there were no trace of the ka in Fang beliefs or vocabulary, the inevitable result was to 
weaken the f< jrce of the argument from the half dozen words cpioted. 

I find however in the work cited (pp. 349 foil, etc.) an account of the akaniayoii, or “ aka 
of the nation ’’ or clan (agon) by^vhich is meant, according to the author, the “ materialised 
totem” or the totality of objects which constitute the totem and are related to it. 

It would take me too far to discuss the question in all its bearing.s; I therefore content 
myself with putting forward the hypothesis that this aka, made up of a number of different 
objects, but in its essence the materiitl representation of the totem, is derived from the In and 
can be correlated with the various West African forms of the genius. A recent study of \\ est 
African totemism has led me to the view that, in some of its forms, it is intimately connected 
with the reincarnation complex ; the hereditary totem was probably the “ bush soul of 
the founder of the family or, at least, derived from some closely related belief 

So far as the Fang was concerned, the probability of this view is increased by the fact 
that a part of the aka is known as the invamayn or ‘'spiritual ancestor of the tribe, re- 
presented as a rule by a fragment of his skull : in fact the chief constituent of the bia/i- 
akamayofi is this very fragment of skull surrounded with nine other objects destined to 
reinforce its power. 

It is an important point that the nivani& is concerned, like the kna, with the things of 
this life, there is no mvame in the future life. As a working hypothesis therefore there is, 
it appears to me, ample justification for regarding the aka as a derivative of the ka and my 
argument from the Fang parallels, put forward in the body of my paper, gains cori’e.spond- 
ingly in force. If I am right in taking this view, it is not less, but more, piobable that the 
kra can also be equated with the ka. On the other hand, the fact that among the Fang 
the ka complex is associated with a form of totemism lends no suppoit to M. 3Ioiets riew 
as to the origin of the ka. Where reincarnation beliefs are associated with totemism, the 
latter appears as a derivative of the former; it may be possible to maintain the opposite 
view ; but whereas the theory put forward here accounts for the origin of one form of 
totemism and explains how the contradictory views as to the ka came into existence, the 
opposite view leaves totemism unexplained and gives us, a.s I have shown^ above, a theory 
of the origin of the ka which is full of difficulties for the student of totemism. 
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BIBLIOGEAPHY 11)18-1920: AXCIEYT EGYPT 

By F. Ll. GRIFFITH, M.A. 

The following pages are intended to record principally the printed output of the last two years ; 
they include however many items which a]ipeai'ed earlier but had escapeil note in the .Tounvl owing to 
the war. Doubtle.s.-! the record is .still far fi-oin complete; it would have been more so but for the kiiidne.s.s 
of the Editor and Prof. Rostovtzeff in lending me books and furnishing reference.s. 

The Briti.sh Ylu.senin ha.s published ,i small and very convenient illustrated handbook and written by 
a group of expert.s especially for travellers iii the Xear and Middle East. It is entitled to ohsorve m 
Archaeology. Flinders Petrie coiitribiite.s the sjiecicd section on Egypt. 

Prijfessor Breasted writing on place f>j ti'c near Orient m tJu'. career of niaii and the tciek of the 
American OrientalUt t Journal J mer. Or. Soc. axxiK lot); points out the analogy between the bridge uniting 
Xorth with South America and that joining Europe and Asia as the nidi of civilisation for their resjieetive 
areas. He urges that the Orientalist should pay attention to material remains and conditions eijitally 
with language, and aiiuounces the fouudation (.if an (Oriental In.stitute in the Haskell Museum at Chic,tgo 
for the study and collection of material of all kinds in the Ancient Ea.st. In a further article entitled 
The Oriental Institute of the Univer.dty of 0 Idea go ■ A ineriea n Jocrrial of Semitie La.ng. and Lit. sxxv 196; 
Bre.vsted calls on America to do what impoverished Europe cannot so justlv be expected to acoompli.sh, 
iirimely to explore the perishing records of the mother of our civilisation in lands formerly under Turki.sh 
rule now more open to research. Mr Rockefeller has given an endowment of 10,000 dollars annually to 
the Institute for the ohj'ect of tracing the rise of man in the Xear East from savagery through various 
degrees of civilisation, and the tran.sinLssiun of this civilisation to Europe. 

It is earnestly to be desired that Prof. Bre.asted’-s views may prevail not only in America, but also 
nidtatu niutanclu in the British Empire, so that its government may at length range itself with those of 
European countries in the fostering of historical research in the Xear East. A note on the petition to the 
Treasury for the establishment of a Briti.sh In.stitute in Cairo is printed in Journal v 303. The stirring 
and judicious Presidential Addre.n ol >Sir Charles Hercules Read to the Society of Antiquarie.s, 1920, with 
the subtitle Archaeology after War may be coinniendeil to the attention of the British nation ; in repro- 
ducing Oeneral Macd.es Proclama.tion regarding antiquities in ilesojiotauiia as an encouraging .sign of the 
times, M .AixwHiGHT makes some apt remarks on the destructive effects of ignorance and treasure-hunting 
upon historical and arti.stic remains, Anc. Egypt, 1920, 

Amongst the British Mu.seiim Guides written by Sir E. A. W. BcDiiE is one on The Book of the Dead, 
e.xpl, lining its name and purpose, with illustrations of deities, vignettes and writing, and another on The 
Piosetta Jtoae with a sketch of the decipherment of Egyptian and a .summary of the contents of the decree 
of Epiplianes. 

iMrs Craiit M illlmi.s gives an account of the beginnings of American intere.st in Ancient Egypt, 
culminating in the acqui.sitiim ot the Abbott collection after a jirolonged eli'ort in 1860. It appears that 
the de.siguation Amerikaia was hardly known in Egypt liefore 1M32, in w'hich year an American consular 
<igeut WMS apjiointed for the hr.-t time. The phnv of the Xeu' York Hist. Hoc. in the gron'th of American 
interest til Lgyptology, d.i. Hist. Hoc., (f/arterly B‘>ll. iv 3. 

iMi'S M . E. Howl lias written a Ihstnry of the Metropolita n Alaseum of Art (which was founded in 
j s6l): with an introduction on e.irly iirstitutiuns lor Art in Xew York. 

Breccia rejioits on work at the Ale.xandria Museum during the war ; the stone pylons and altar of 
the temple ui Pnephero-. were tiMii.-'ported troni The.ideljihia to the Museum where they w'ere re-erected in 
191.5-lti. A large nio.saic fniiu Thmiiis was tr.in.sferred from Cairo. Mnnicipalite J Ale.candrie, Rapport 
s-ir hi Marcia Jn Hi rrice ihi Mu.Je l!il t 1."), lnl(3-17, 1917-ls. 

Ihe lii'titut Egjjitieii, touniled in is.j'.), im 1 Xov. 191.S changed its designation to In.stitut d'Egypte, 
the title which had been aclujited in li99 by the savants of X’ajioleon's expedition. Its Troisi'eme Livre 
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tlOr lia.'i just been pllbli'^hed, coiitaiiiiiig the iiaiiite of memliors, list of publications etc. foi’ the period 
8 May IbtllJ t<i 31 Oct. 11118 . 

A rtu iew of Egyptology and Papyrology entitled Avgiiptii.s ha.s been founded at ililan. The editor i.s 
Prof. Calderini who is a.s.sisted by P. de Fraxci&ci and (1. Fahixa. It i.s to be published in four part.s 
annually ; of tlie lirst volume two have already apjieared. 

The publicati(.>n of Anco'nt Egypt has now been resumed. Consequent on the absorption of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology by tlie Iloyal Asiatic Society, LeoUE ha.s contributed a sketch of the history 
of the fornier society to the Journ. R. d >. .SV. 1919 p. 23. 

The Reeve Egyptohigique. which ce-ased to appear in 1914 owing to the death of its Editor Eugene 
Revileoct. has made an e.vcellent beginning in a new senes edited by MoREt and JououET. 

Bibliographies ai'e numerous : — of Afric.ina foi' 19UJ by Ashexdex Hariard Afriean Studies ll 3U5 ; 
systematic bibliograiihy of Egyptian research during three or four years p.a.st including papyrology, Calde- 
Kixi Aegyptvs I 111 ; of Ancient Egc'pt 1915 — 1917 by Farixa in Rieista degli Stvdi OrienUdi 1919 vili 
jip. 01 — Oil. A Oeiiend Index to the " Proeeediag-i'' of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vols. xxxi — XL 


is compiled by IV. L. Xash. 

Breccia reviews recent Egyptological events and discoveries, a special feature being a chronicle of 
the remarkable results of Reisxfrs Harvard-Boston exjiedition.s in Egypt and Xuhia since 1912, and 
particular.s of the extraordinary find of temple .silver-work at Dendereh, of Ptolemaic time ; unfortunately 
the silver is poor in style and in very poor ]>reservation. Aegyptvs r 83. 

Of book.s of travel in Egypt. Bhiuos Through Egypt m War-tirae contains some illustrations of 
archaeological interest on the El 'Arish road, the Siweh Oasis etc. Hubers lui Reiehe der Phareionen 
600 ])p. is condemned by IVreszixski as a waste of good paper Or. Lit.-Zvit. xxii 89 . The human side of 
an excavator’s life in tbeXear East is plea.singly portrayed by C. L. M oolley Dead Cities and Licmg Alen. 
In two well-illustrated volumes By A ile ami Tigris Sir E. A. A\ . Budge records lii.s adventures as a collector 
of Egyptian and other treasures for the British Museum from 1886— 1913; one of the plates figures 
a column from a papyrus of precepts of Amenophis III, a new delight in store for .scholars. 

Lege.yix’.s Louqsor sans les Pharaons is reviewed by iloRET Rer. Egyptoloyique X.S. l 128. CanOpus 
Ahnovthis Ahouhir by Faivre. translated into English by A. Gkaxville, is a guide to the history and 
remains of those iilaces. 

The following contributions to African anthropology etc. have been met with in preparing this Biblio- 
graphy, and seem of interest in connexion with Egypt: in the Harvard Africaii Studies vol. ii p. 103 a 
detailed account of The Kababish, a Sudan Arab tribe liy C. G. and B. Z. JsELiiin.vx : p. 194 some Bishann 
baskets in the Peabody Museum by SierX.s: p. 299 Siirau pottery , hand-made, by women 1 by 0. Bates : 
p. 316 green pebble in a gold harness saiil to be trom Gebelen ■ Editorial Aotes, : p. 31 1 Xubian beliet that 
certain men can change inti.' croci'diles: p. 320 walking .sticks iT cane from Sennar lAith routs trimmed, 

making rude liead and ears as of the | sceptre : the 1 sceptre can be illustrated from Me.vicau prayer 

sticks {Editorial Notes). In Sudan Notes and Records il 8 H. (.'. JavKsOX refers to the use of flag that 


has been offered at a lioly manis grave to protect cultivation and property left b\ the way-side 



Hans Stuiime, the well-known authority on Berber languages, reviews the state of our knowledge of 
the 8iwan dialect. The materials '.vocabularies only) .u*o all \ery imperfect, owing largelv to the lack of 
consecutive texts and of phonetic 211 'ecision in thereconl. He publishe.s the \ocabular} made by Freiheri' 
von Grl-xau in the two winters 1898— I9W. Eim: Samvilnng iiher den herheriseken Dialekt der Case 
Sure {Ber. Sacks. Ges. zu Leipzig, 1914'. To these materials may now bo added a short vocabulary with 
phra.se.s etc. collected by Mr Qcibeli. and iMr Tweedie laiblished .it the end of Quibeli.'s to Sura 
(Ann. du Service xviii 97). 


ExC-VVATIOXS AXD ExPLOR.VTIOXs. 

Having purchased the portfolios of drawings made 011 G. A. Hoskixs' journeys in IS 33 and other 
years, Dr A. H. Gardixer announces that these interesting but not very skiltul records are available to 
anv student who may wish to consult them in London, .fovrnal \ .404. 

■ Butana. J. W. Crowfoot de.scribes Meroitic and other .sites visited in 1916. in the region which lies 
between the Atbara and the Blue Xile and e.istward of the broad .s.ind.stoiie belt on the right bank of the 
Nile, and give.s a drawing of the remarkable Meroitic rock-carving on -Tebel (4eili. He considers that the 

36-2 
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habitation, cultivation and abandonment of ground and settlements at different periods are due to political 
rather than climatic changes. Old Sites in the Batano {Sndna Xutes and lu-rurds III 

Xapata. In Hai-cord Afrienn Studies ll, Eeisxer publishes a Bidiiniuurii on the Ilareard- 

Bostoii excavations at Xuri: the liiiffs of Ethiopia after Tirkaqa. A systematic though suinniary account, 
with illustrations of the brilliant results of Reisuer's excavation of the pyramids at Niiri in 11)17, giving us 
20 sepulchres of the Ethiopian kings (eleven of the names were previously unknown) as well as many 
cpieens. Literary sources and inscriptions touch only a few of the kings, but from the position of their 
pyramids and the changes of style in the archaeological remains, L)r Rei.sner is able to an’ange them in a 
provisional order which seems more than iilausible. IVonderful series of ushabtis, and of foundation 
deposits consisting of plaques and model tools, and a little jewellery were found. These 20 kings appear 
to represent practically the entire Ethiopian dynasty from Tirhaqa down to the revolution of Ergameues 
who slew the prie-sts of Xapata. 

Since then Prof. Reisxer has had the good fortune to discover (Feb. 1919; the sepulchres of Piankhy, 
Shabako, Shabcttaka and Tanutaman in the remains of four small pyramids at el-Kurrii, on the right 
bank of the Nile a few miles down stream from Gebel Barkal, thus completing the list of burials of 
Ethiopiian kings. As Tanutaman was not buried at Xiiri, the pjyramid attributed to him there in the 
pjrevious year can now be assigned to his missing successor Atlanarea. It is very impjortant to have piroved 
that Shabako and his succes.sor were buried at Xapata and not in Egypat. Moreover it is evident that 
el-Kurru had been the seat and burial-place of Shabako’s ancestors for several generations. The 
pyramids were almost absurdly small, but the funerary depjosits had been valuable, and even the remnants 
left by tomb-robbers comprise much jjrecious metal. A number of arrowheads of flint and chalcedony 
were among the finds in several of the aiicestird tumuli. The dynasty was of Libyan origin, Reisxer, 
Eiscoeeri/ of the 'lomhs of the Egyptian A A I th Dynasty at el-Kv.rruv: in Dungola Produce (in Sudan Notes 
and Ipienes ii 23i), Important facts and suggestions regarding this dynastic family and their burial 
places are given by Reisner Note on the Hurcard-Boston Excamions at el-Kurruw and Barkal in 1918— 
1919 in Journal vi 61. 

Lower Xubia. becond livraison of Les Teinples inuneryes de la Nubie, Docuinents sur V Etat ancien 
des Monuments, tome i, compileting the volume and the valuable series of plans and views of the 
temples etc. made between 1826 and 1838 and preserved in the Hay and Burton MSS. in the British 
Museum. The first part, published in 1912, contained twelve plates of the temples of Dakkeh and Kalab- 
■sheh with H.ay’.s very brief notes ; the pre.sent one, 23 pflates of other monument.s from Amada northwards, 
with remarks by Mr Somers Cl.yrke. 

KtB.vA’iEH. A richly illu.strated memoir jiublishing in a very complete and detailed manner a pire- 
historic necropiolis, a cemetery of Dyn. XII, and another of the Christian period. The first included Early. 
Middle and Late Piehistoric graves, and in the rarity of stone vessels etc. resembled the Nubian more than the 
typiical Egyptian remains of the kind. J n.xKER Dericht uher die Orubangen der Akud. d. W. in Wien auf den 
Friedhafen von El-Knhanieh-Sud, winter 1910—1911 {Denkschriften of the Vienna Academy, Bd. 62 no! 3). 

Thebes. M est Bank. D.xressy pmblishes a report written in 1888 of the clearance of the tombs of 


Ramesses ^ I and Ramesses X, in the course of which large numbers of o.straoa were discovered, Rapport 
snr le dehla teinent des Ponihes 6 9 de Biban el-Aholouk (Ann, du Serriee xviii 270). 

The work of the French Institut in the spiring of 1917 and the winter of 1917-18 included clearance 
of tombs at Gurnet Murr.ii, where were found the tomb of Amenemouet (see Journal v pi. 288) and some 
others ; the toiub of Amenemopjet. seen by M ilkinson, was re-discovered, and that of Mermusi, viceroy of 
Nubia, was nearh located by funerary cones. At Her el-Medineh the tomb of Kha-bekhonit (with a 
curious scene described by Fotc.vRT) and another were discovered, G.xuthier Rapport sommaire sur les 
fmdlles de Clast. Fr. dans les ne'er. Thehaines en 1917 et 1918(Aii,i. du Sendee XI.X 1). Funerary cones, 
many of them new and interesting, discovered at v.irious pioiuts Id. t'daes Faneraires troaids a Thibes en 
1917 et 1918 (Bull hist. Francalswi 16,3.. In the present year on the hill behind Sheikh LAbd el-Kurueh 
MTxlock working for the Metropolitan iliLseum has found a tomb of Dynasty XI crammed with’an un- 
0 -xamp)led variety of woixleu models of s.mrifice, etc Journal vi 220; south of the entrance of King 
ilenepitah's tomb. Lord C.tRx.vRvox and Howard C.arter have found some large alabaster jars with the 
names of Ramesses II and Menepitah, Journal vi 221. 


East B.ink. D.vressy reviews JjEoeaix's results from clearances, between the Luxor temple ana tne 
river, in the light of Ids own notes m.ide in excavations of 1885 and subsequently. Legrain’s interpiretation 
of the Roman monuments found in 1917 as belonging to ,a f,rv,n has not been justified by the subsequent 
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work; texts of two hieroglyphic stelae of Trajan found here in 1887 and 1891. Xotes sar Lovxor de la 
penode Roniaine nt Copte {Ann. da Sercice xix 1.59). 

Amarx.\. The work of the Deutsche Orieut-Gesellsc-haft in the two seasons 1011 — 19i:3 was noticed 
iTi Journal l 258. The excavations were resumed on 16 Xov. 1913. Bokchardt's report show.s that the 
builders of Akhetaton were not deterred by the pci.ssibility of torrents from covering the losv-lving ground 
with buildings ; in such .situatiou.s the ruins are completely hidden by a compact layer of detritus, over 
a metre thick. The city was continuous for about 7 kilometres from north to south wdth a maximum 
breadth of li. The building began on either side of the usual road track i.stiil the main road between the 
modern villages of Et-Till and Haggi Qandilj and was then extended by parallel roads with cross streets 
at right angles. The main excavation has been along the wealthy quarter of the broad “ Street of the 
High Priests,” eastward of and parallel to the original road which has only been touched here and there by the 
excavations. Outside the town the roads are seen to be iT the very ancient and well-made desert road to 
the distant alabaster quarries of Hat-nub ; two late roads, both leading to a Roman alaba.ster quarry 
not previously observed ; ! 3; many roads made in the Tell el-Amarna period, leading to various tombs, 
boundary stelae and other monuments ; also circular ways around the outskirts, probablv for guarding 
and policing. Research for further boundary stelae was fruitless ; if the precise .statement of the in- 
scriptions that the measures on the east and west sides were alike is to be accejited literally, Borchardt 
can only suggest that they were taken along the river courses, of which a second may have existed then at 
the edge of the Libyan desert. The excavations of 1913— lvH4 were mostly among small liouses previously 
examined or plundered by excavators and natives. A new pi)int recognised i.s that while the private 
gardens of great houses were shut off by high walls, trees were planted outside these walls for the benefit 
of the public. The doors of one house had been bricked up by its owner, evidently when he left Tell el- 
Amarna for Thebes, showing the same precautions that are taken uow-a-days when a house is left empty. 
Sculptors’ workshops yielded evidence that modelling was done in wax mixed witli clay. Two cuneiform 
fragments, a syllabary, and a literary text entitled "King of the Battle,” afford hope of further finds of 
tablets in the future. Aingrahungen in Tell el-Amarna 1913-1-1 {MiUeil.d. deutsck. Orieat-Ges. no. 05 Dez. 
1914). 

At the beginning of these excavations in 1911 a very complete and precise survey of the site of Tell 
el-Amarna on both sides of the river was made, and was enlarged .subsequently to include the alabaster 
quarries etc. many miles away in the Eastern desert. Paul Ti.mme, Tell ‘.l-Anwrna cor der DeaUehen 
Ausgrabung im Jahre 1911, one of the large memoirs of the Society, published in 1917, gives a reduction 
of the whole survey and a sectional map in eight sheets on the large .sc.de of 1 — 25,(XX), with an account of 
how it was made and a detailed description of the ground illustrated by many photogrAj>iis. It forms 
a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the c.ipital of Akhen.aton and its surroundings. Re- 
viewed by Wreszixski Orientaliat. Lit.-Zeit. xxi 97. 

LahCn. The results of Petrie's excavations in 1920 include a Prehistoric ( ?) and First Dynasty 
cemetery at Lahfin, a gold uraeus inlaid with carneliau, lapis-lazuli, and garnet from the rubbish inside the 
pyramid, a very fine inscribed alabaster jar accompanied by pottery from the t<.)mb of the prince.ss whose 
jewellery was discovered in 1914, remnants of the toniii of tlie cliief architect of the pyramid, the 
sarcophagus of a crown prince variously named Prafriiesso airi in a cartouche ' ‘‘ Ramesses beloved of 
Truth,” whose identity is discussed Petrie E-ccacatiCms at lahan ( Ailc, Egypt 1920 1). 

Fattum, Batu Hartt (Theadelphia). Description of the site and the temple of Pneferus with its 
inscriptions. Breccia Theadelpa {Bull. Soe. Arch. Ale.v. X.S. iv 91;. 

Sak^areh. Excavation of pits with coffins etc. of Saite period. Cuabax Fondles d"ns la ne'eropole de 
Saqqarah {Ann. du Serciee XIX 208). 

Abusib. After an armed conflict with some illegal diggers Tewfik Boclos found many wooden ushabtis 
in the sand (some in little coffins), of the XVIIIth Dynasty official Amen-ken whose tomb is at Thebe.«, 
Digging at Zaiciet abu Mossallani {Ann. du Bercio' xix 145', described by D.vres.sy Les Statuettes t" neraire.^t 
trouvees u Zaiciet Ahnu Alesalhr/u {ib. 149). 

Heliopolis. Tomb of a llnevis bull dated in year 26 of Ramesses II, with .stela, canopic jars etc.- 
Chabax Rapport sur la deeoucerte de la tombe J un JIne'ii.-< de Ramds II du Serciee xviii 193), 

Daressy La tombe d'un Maecis de Ramses II {ib. 196). It l.ry close to another Mnevis tomb (reported on by 
Ahmed bey Kaiial as of Ramesses HI; of which the component slabs are in the Cairo Museum and are 
now republished by D.aressY who shows that it was built in reality b\- Rame.sses \ II La Tombe du, 
MnecU de Rduish^ VII {ib. 211). 
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Alexandria. Col. Tubby .xml Lt.-Col. JAiii:.-; de^icritif .-ome C'.XL'.i\iitiiiii.s lu the eeinoteries in the 
autumn of 1916 An uccovnt of E.i'cacatiom ot C/iurhi/ Ihrahi niinh Hud JhtdrH with sketeh pi, in {Bull. Hoc. 
Arch. Alc.r. X.S. iv 79;. Breccia reviewing Joxdet PorU .•suhiner^ir's tie Caacicunc Uc dr Phamr and 
Cayiopus Almouthis Ahoukir deplores the destruction for building materials of cisterns and other ruin.s on 
the coast which were found only in 191.j-16 \ih. 137}. 

Isthmus of Suez. In an interesting article on the military aspects of the north-east frontier of Egvpt 
in ancient times Cledat point.s out that the railway and water-supply made by the British troops ensure 
a permanent population to the Jifar along the .sea-border between Egypt and Palestine. He notes that 
Ostraoine was not on the sea but on the south-east shore of Lake .■'erbonis. at the end of a can.tl from the 
Nile, Pour la couqactc de I'Egypte {Btdl. Inst. Effi/ptien xvi ISO;. In a second paper, accompanied hv a 
map of the .southern end of the Isthimts of Suez showing curavan-routes and monuments, Cledat states 
that (li he has excavated and collected the fragments of the red granite stela of Uariiis at Kabi’et, removing 
them to Ismailieh where he hope.s ultimately to be able to restore a great part of the text ('which is verv 
good news}. He has found the names of the Persian provinces of Egypt and Libva, but others copied by 
earlier investigators have disappe.ired. He has examined the quartzite base and limestone foundations, 
showing that it was destroyed in Roman times. (-2; He has planned the remnants of a Byzantine fortress 
at Kabret, commanding the passage between the Bitter Lakes — the route from Serapiu to Clusma. (3) On 
the caravan route from Suez to the IVady Tumih'it, where Lixaxt noted two stelae, he has found them to 
be granite stelae ot Harnesses II with remnant.s of a temple close by, dedicated to Hathor. (4} This 
discovery has a bearing on the route of the Exodus. Cledat makes Sinuhe reach Palestine by the north 
route and Serbonis ; the Israelites .started along the same ro,i 1 as far as Etham, which Cled.\.t places at 
Tharu (El Kantareh}, but then turned .south to Pihahiroth vi.e. the newly discovered temple of Hathor) 
,tnd proceeded to Nakhleh befire turning south to Sinai, i-o; The stela at Suez is nut of Darius like those 
further north, but of Xerxes, indicating that the making of the canal proceeded from the Nile to the sea, 
its progress being marked by stelae of Darius from point to point, but the sea end was not completed until 
Xerxes A’utes sur I'htlonc dr Sac: {Bull. last. Eg. xvi ilolj. 

A summary account of the Aatiquitics on the Desert Coast hctxcceii Eggpt and Palestine especially at 
Eluslyeh (Ostracine 1} on Lake Serbonis, frirn observations of Mr Hort and Mr Bexxett, is printed in The 
Ireogra phical Journal Lv 466. 

Publications of Text.s. 

{ft) From sites in Egijpt etc. 

A.sfCx. Decree of year 53 of Ptolemy Epiphanes, essentially a duplicate of one already’ at Cairo 
pubii.'*hed ill 1911. L nfortunately' the te.xt of each is very fragmentary as well as ill-engraved and faultv in 
the must important historic.d part, comprising half of the in.scriptioii. Daressv Un second exemplaire 
Ja de'rret de Van xxiii de Ptolemee Epiphane {Rec. de Trac. xxxvill 175). 

Thebes. Granite statue of Sety, chief royal scribe, treasurer etc., found south of the Birket Habu, 
near the Roman temple of Isis named Der esh-Shelwtt. Daressy Vae Statue de Deir el Chelouit {Ana. 
da Service xviii 2S-2,'. 

Dexdereh. Late stela of high priest of Hathor ; fr.tgment naming Antef-to, governor of Lippor 
Egypt ; statue in Greek costume of ,i general and high prie.st in the southern Homes [named Pamenkh, 
son and successor of Pakhom, who i.s called by the (Ireek name Hierax in the demotic of the pedestal] 
Daressy lascription.-x Tcatgrites Ann. dn Snrrice xvm 183). 

Tehneh. Endowment of a tomb of Dyu. I\, the children of the deceased being the /['C!-prie.st.s under 
cei'tain rcgulation.s .is to inheritance. Lefebvre and Muret A'oucel Acte de Fondatioa de I’Andea Empire 
a Tehnch {Rev. Egtjptologiipic X.S. I 30;. 

ABU.SIK. Twenty-two fragments from funerary stela of a royal scribe Min-hotp called Hu-tutu 
IDyn. XVIII). Daressy L ne Stele fragmentee d Almusir (.Dm. du Service xix 127V 

Fust.at. Base of statue of Ghephren, tragment of obelisk of Sethos I and Rame.s.ses II, and statue of 
.istrologer holding gnomon, found in the excavations of .\ly-bey Bahgat, unfortunately bearing no references 
to the ancient city of B.xbvlon Fost.it . Daressy Antigaitd trouvees a Fostat (.Dm. da Sendee xviii 27.-)). 

'Kaha. Blocks of .Menepht.ih removed to Cairo appear to have formed p.xrt of a Heliopolitan obelisk, 
Daressy LOheditqac dc (pdia^ with remarks on the D,-n,ime.s given to the king (.Doc da Service xix 131;. 

Edfu. Stela probably of Dyn. XXII — XXV I but of a style eommunh’ attributed to the Ptolemaic 
period. 1\ INLOCK who rein.irks th.it the whole question of date of the later antiquities needs thorough 
rce.xamiiiation; .1 stela of Peracsha.<tnt rrum lla.^.saia near Edtu 'Journal vi 209). 
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HfXHA rAthriJiis;. Statue ccvered with fimii-es of deities and inscriptions of unusual length consisting 
of lu.igieal texts and others recunling the pious work of Zelio-pshad es|ieciallv in seeing to the welfare of 
the sacred hawks and their euibahning in lavish nainner. DarEssY Statue de Zedher le Sauceur {Ann. du 
Sercice XVIII 113, and a suppleiueutiiry fragment ih. xix 66). 

Pillar of statue of Xekhtiieho I ; Xekhtiiebf Id. Cn debi'i.< de stiitoe de A'eeta/iebo 11 {Ami. du Serciee 
XIX 136;. 

(b; From Jlueeu/Hb ele. 

C-VIRO. Transcript of hieratic papyrus of the Persian period containing a decree of Aiuen-ra-sonthor 
in favour of Osiris. Horns, the .sacred citie.s of Osiris and the gi.iddess Isis. D.vues.sy Ua dee ret cT Anion e7i 
tureur ddJsirii {Ann. da Serciee xvill :^18} : Lite religious text.s on boards placed at back of nmniinies in the 
bandages In. Planehe-i de momies ib. xix 141 1 ; ba.se of .statue -.'belonging to a dealei-; sculptni'ed with 
wife and daughters of a Memphite prie.st of Imhotep with important li.st of festivals of the god. G-xethier 
1 11 S'ourea'a Monument du dieii Imhotep {Bidt. Ifnst. Franrais xiv 33'.. 

Florence. Xotes on texts including the famous stela of Sesostris I from IVady Haifa. Farixa 
Mirdma {Sphin.r xxi 24;. 

Beri.ix. Archaistic tomb-stone with the hawk-beaded god of the Antaeopolite noine and unusual te.xts. 
BuHt'H.ARDT and Boeder Ein nltertumd nder Grabstein der Spdtteit ous Mittelagupten < Zed-^. f. Ug. Spr. lv .10). 

Brussels. Large and tine though injured Book of the Dead of Dyu. XVIII. with rare chapter.?, 
reproduced by photograiiby ou a reduced sc.ile and described. Si'ELEERS L" Pap,grH.i de A e/er-renpet. 

Grexoble. Comuieneeiuent of the publication of the small but highly iuiport.mt collection of 
Egyptian antirpiities from the chateau d'L’riage, given in 1910: comprising a tine steLi of the end of 
Dyu. Ill, two statues and .stela of Dyn. XVIII, the famous Kuban stela of Ramessos II. all conijiletely 
copied and described, with photographs. Moret Mhiionieide Egpptiene de ta culleetion du Comte de Saint- 
Ferriol {Beene Egi/ptologique X.S. i 1). 

P.VRis. Transcript of letter of Dyn. XVllI in the Louvre (tii-st edited by Masperoi couceniing the 
abduction of a young weaving-slave. Spiegelbeko Em Brief de.s S.hreib'.rs Amaiiis itue der Zeit der 
Tluitinosiden {Zeiu. f. iig. Spr. lv 84 1 Statue in the collection of the Comte do Blaca.s deilicated by' a 
pastophonis of Osiris with long genealogy. Blacas Une Statue d'O-dris de la xxiir- Dynastic uree genealogie 
{Revue Egyptulogique X.S. i 39). 

Loxdox. Duplicate seen by Oi’Ford of the stela from yiodinct Hahii recording Tuh.triia's restoration 
of an enclo.sure for 'Usix gods. ' Gauthier Lev sides de lui m Je laharqa de Medaiet- Eabou {.i/in. die 
Service xviii 190). 
ic) Miseelluneous. 

Ehman has collected and edited the short legend.s which accompany scenes in the Ghl Kingdom, con- 
sisting of conversations, exclamations and songs, cLissilicd according to the character of tlie scenes. Ihi.s 
work is the result of forty years' study of these interesting scrap.s. The vocabulary used Iwlmigs rather to 
vulgar speech and ditt'ers to some extent from that of the contemporary inscriptions of a formal character. 
Reden, Rufe and LieJer aut Graberbihlern Js Alter AVA//cs . Berlin Acad. Abh. 1918;. 

Tablet of vear 2-2 of Siieshoiay IV for a priest of Hatlior of Aphroditopolis ; he is shown .standing 
naked before the godde.ss in the character ol the child-god Ihy. holding sistium and menat. Peet ..1 stela 
of the reign of Sheshonq IV {Journal vi 56 . 

{(I) Hieratic and Deniotic. 

Ehm.ax, reviewing Devaud's careful publication Les Ma.iimes de Ptahhotep A ol. I, object.s to the 
author’s method of introducing doubtful emendations into the text while MS. reading.s are relegated to 
footnotes, a proceeding which is not jiistitied by our present kno^^ledge of the Egyptian language. Deatsehe 
Literatvrzeitung 1917 857: cf. Moret in Rente Egyptologique X.S. i 11.'), 'Wkeszixski Orientalist. Lit.- 
Zeit. XXII 15. 

O.stracon from Thebes in which Pay appeals to his sou for help in an attack of ophthalmia sent by the 
god Amun—one of several documents which display amongst the [.oorer classes of the people in the 
necroj)oli.s a yieculiar piety and yiersonal relationship to the deity. Ertiax Det Brief eines Kraiiken an 
seinen Sohn {Ainthehe Berichte xi. 02). 

The difficult •‘abnormal hieratic' le.\ts, dated in y. 14 of Takeliothis (Dyn. XXII; on the back of a 
payiyrus of hvmns at Berlin, have been publislied by yioi.i.ER, who shows that they are memoranda of 
maiTiage contracts at Thebes, the earliest evidence regarding Egyptian marriage contracts yet found. 
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This iuteresting discovery is supplemented by Muller’s piecing together of a fragmentary papyrus in Cairo, 
giving a similar text. Two of Dyn. XXVI previously known are compared, showing substantial identity 
in form for all that precede the Persian conquest. The author takes the opportunity also to define the 
formulae of various later groups, belonging to the Persian and Ptolemaic periods. Zicei iigyptische 
Ehevertmge aits i-oi-scutisc/ie/- Zeit (Berlin Acad. Ahh. 1918’. 8ethl reviewing the work in O'ottitigisvker gel. 
Anzeigen 1918 362 advances the interpretation of the contracts very considerably. Before the Persian 
time the bu-siness wa.s transacted between the bridegroom and the father of the bride ; afterwards the 
contract is between the bridegroom and the bride hei’self. 

Sixteen demotic and other papyri in the British Mitseum are edited by Xath. Reich ; including a 
loan in “abnormal hieratic’’ dated y. 2U of Apries, papyri of Amasi.s, Dariu.s, Ptolemy II, III, IV, V, the 
native ruler Harmakhi.s, and Ptolemy VI. The publication i.s based on admirable photographs, the texts are 
tran.scribed and translated with el.ibor.tte- commentaries and indices : it was laid before the Academy in 
1911 but bears the date 1917 and has been further delayed .so that the author in an additional note is able 
to refer to Moller's above work of 1918. Papyri juristlsehen Inhalts in kieratischer und demotischer 
Schrift L/ns deni British Museum (Vienna Acad. Denhchr. Bd. 5.6). 

Sethe republishes a marriage contract on an o.stracon, first dealt with by Spiegelberg in 1909 and 
show.s th.it it was with a divorced woman and terminable after nine months if the woman prove to have 
been with child. Em Ogyptiseher ^ ertrug kher den Ahiehluss einer Ehe avf Zeit in demotischer Schrift 
(Gottingen Xachrichten 1918 288). 

As was noted in Jonniid iii 273 the Leyden i.)iipyrus known as the “ Kufi ” (which contains among.st 
many other things the Aesopian fable of the Lion and the Mouse) has been recognised by Prof. Spiegel- 
berg to describe the mission of the eloquent Thoth-ape (Kuti)i to bring the fierce cat-goddess Tephenis 
home to her father the sun-god at Heliopolis. It is now edited with a full transcript and translation of 
the long text and an index of its exceptionally rich vocabulary ; a new facsimile of the obscure and 
tragmoutary text is due to the skilled hand of Prof. J. J. Hess and is accompanied by photogiuphs 
of two well-preserved portions. The work constitutes a very important addition to demotic studies. 
Prof. Spiegelberg attributes the MS. to the .second century a.d. and the storv in its present form to the 
Hellenistic age. Der dgyptische Mythas rorn Son/ie/iauge (der Papyrus der Tierfaheln “ Enji”). 

Hlstory. 


Bre.vsted'.s Ancient Times is very favourably reviewed by S. R[eixach] in Rev. Archeologiuue v Ser. t. 
X 257. 

Reviewing ( ’.v part s Z<'.s Origtnei de la cicilisation Egyptienne., Gigffrid.a-Ruggeri takes the view 
that the Lgyptian civilisati(>n, oiigniating in the Delta, was essentially Mediterranean, and that the 
Egyptians were Semitised Xubians. ' Aegy plus i 104. 

Gauthier has provided Iris great collection in five volumes of the Egyptian royal names {Livre des 
llois d'Egyptc) witli an e.xtensive index of names and titles, publi.shed in the Bull. Inst. Francais xy 1, 
and entitled Repertoire Pha raonigue. 

Borchardt re-examines in detail the Palermo stone of annals and the early pages of the Turin 
Papyrus, with goix.i results in detail (e.g. the recognition of periods of anarchy, and the liturgical (corvee) 
character of the biennial “ services of Horu.s”; ; and arrives at the coiiclu.sion that the First Dynasty began 
in 4186 B.C., about 800 years earlier th.in has lieen generally supposed of late years, but leaving the date of 
the beginning of Dyn. XII undi.stiirbed about 2000 B.c. Die A ioaden und die zeithche Fesflegvng des Alteii 
Reiches der agyptischen Ges.hichte Upiellen vnd Forsekungen :«/• Zeithestiramung der agyptischen Geschichte 
Bd. I). The book is el.iborately reviewed by Peet, who finds his chronological work entirely inconclusive, 
though full of ingenious arguments and recon.structions. Journal vi 149. Cf Lehmaxx-Haupt Zur dlteste 
agyptisfhe Chronologic {Klin xvi 200’. 

R. IVeill’s papers^ on the Middle Kingdom printed in the Journal Asiatigue are collected in two 
volunie.s entitled La jin du Moyen Empire-, they are reriowed in Ancient Egypt 1920 22, where the 
conclusions are .seiereh criticised, though the collection of material is admitted to be useful. 

Gauthier adds two middle-kingdom viziers Res-senb and Hennu to the list compiled by A. Weil in 
1908, , in, 1 propose.s t,, make one wazir Ankhu out of the two in R. ’Veill’s work. Trois Yhirs du Moyen 
Empire [Ann. dn Serrh-n xvill 20.'>}. 


RkISNEH The 1 li-troye ot Ethiopia 
Empire, establishing their order by the 


• Journal VI 08! gives a catalogue of the.se great officers of the 
monuments from their origin in the reign of Ameiiophis I to their 
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end in Dyn. XX. This valuable paper marks another great .step forward in oiu‘ knowledge of the history 
of Nubia ; it eontain.s an interesting .sugge.stion also regarding the expansion of the title “king’s son” to 
“king’s .son of Kush” under Tuthmosis IV. In a continuation of the paper (Journal vi 73) Eeisxee 
enumerates the known officials who acted under the Viceroy, and discus.se.s the Viceroy’s titles and insignia. 

(lACTHiER collect.s and discu.s.ses the titles connected with “the Place of Truth” (i.e. the Theban 
necrojxilis), .some fort}' in number, making a great advance on earlier collections. La Xecrupole de 
Thebes et son persoaael (BuU. Inst. Francais xiii 153). 

Borchardt gives some of the re>ults of working out the finds at Tell el-Amarna Aus der Arbeit an 
den Fv/nden von Tell el-Amarna (Mitteil. d. Orient-Ges. no. 57, Marz 1817). The use of wax for modelling 
is certain; “altar pieces” of the worship of the Aton are recognised in earlier collections; and the 
attributions of the portraits of the kings are somewhat revolutioni.sed. The “normal” faces are those of 
Akhenaton’s father Amenophis III with the cartouches altered ; the Aton-blocks in the tenth pylon of 
Karnak date from Amenophis III and in some cases are even earlier ; probably the Heliopolitan worship 
of the sun was brought to Hermonthis and thence to Amarna. The cult of the sun at el-Amarna seems 
to be as early as Tuthmosis IV. 

Schafer publishes some studies on the Tell el-Amarna art and religion. He points out the .survival 
of some of the older funerary observances, but with many differences ; publishes fragment.s of the sarco- 
phagu.s of princess Mektaton in Berlin with figures of the queen where protecting goddesses stood later. 
Vulgar Egyptian is employed for inscriptions even in the brief texts on the coffin of Amenophis IV, and 
probably many of the old formulae had now meanings attached to them. He reviews Borchardt’s Aus 
der Arbeit, criticising its tone in regard to earlier views and traversing some of his conclusions. With 
regard to the portraits Borchardt has proved that certain figures of normal type have had the name of 
Amenophis III altered to Amenophis IV ; but his attempts to assign others to variou.s members of the 
heretic’s family are less successful, and Schafer reproduces a large number of representations of Akhenaton 
and his queen Nefertite to show in how many respects they vary among them.selves. Borchardt s dis- 
coveries afford clear evidence of indepiendent worship of Aton during the reign of Anienophis III : at that 
time the god is figured as of human form with hawk’s head ; the .sun with ray.s is probably an invention 
of the next reign. The temple of the former must have been at Karnak ; Ameiio 2 >liis I\ was crowned in 
Hermonthis, but Borch.ardt overstrains this piece of evidence, for e.g. the bull of the new cult was the 
Heliopolitan ]^Ine^'is not the Hernionthite Buchis. Borchardt s view" that there was Aton worship at 
Tell el-Amarna before Akhenaton is in direct contradiction to the statement of the older boundary stelae. 
Names of buildings connected with earlier kings — Amenophis III, Taia and Amenophis IV .simply com- 
memorated those ancestors whom Akhenaton desired to honour. Finally when Borch.ardt treats Akhenaton 
a.s devoid of originalitv his arguments are un.sound. Altes uud Aeues -ur Kuust luid Religion von Tell el- 


Aniarna (Zeits. f. <ig. Spr. lv 1). 

Previou.sly to this Sch.afer had figured the Berlin block from the Karnak temple of Aton used in the 
construction of Pylon X, porti.ms of the reliefs in the temple of Ramose, and a scene of Amenophis’s pylon 
at Soleb, in order to prove that they give no support to Borchardt’s theory that the works in the style 
of Amenophis III which have been attributed to the early years of Amenophis IV really belong to the former 
reign (Die friihesten Bildnisse Koaig Amenophis des IV, Amtliche Berichte XL p. 211, July 1919) : in the 
September number, however (p. 283,\ Borchardt proved by a large reproduction of Brea.sted’s photograph 
that the Soleb relief indeed belonged to Amenophis III and was altered by Amenophis IV. Later, a 
thorough cleaning of the block from Karnak has revealed a swrtling tact: the bust of the hawk-headed 
Aton and his titles are in quite a diflereut style from tho.se of the king and show remnants of an earlier 
design ; the king’s features are presumably those of Amenophis III. Thu.s the figure of Aton and his titles 
do not belong to the reign of Amenophis III and are again to be referred to Amenophis IV. Sch.afer Fine 
Uberraschung beim Reinigen eines Reliefs aus der Reformatio, is:eit (Be, -liner Mitseen Bc'ickte xli 158). 

Schafer also, discussing the “Akhenaton” portraits of the canopic jars, absolutely rejects their 
attribution to Akhenaton and suggests that they may repre.sent his queen Xefretito. Zeits. f. ,ig. Sp,-. 
LV 43. He also writes on the slab of Akhenaton published by the present writer m the Journal (v 61) ; 
Borchardt pointing out that the “pillar” separating the scenes is really a door; the cartouches of the 
king have been altered to Akhenaton from Amenophis IV, and Sch.afer would attribute the sculptiu-e to the 
5th or 6th year. He rejects the date of year 4 on the earlier boundary stelae of Tell el-Amarna [although 
it would seem to be well authenticated]. Die An/ange der Refo,-,natio,i Amenophis des I V (Berlin Acad. 


Sitzungsber. xxxvi 477, 1919). 


Journ. of Egypt, Arch. vi. 
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Gauthier collects the known records of “royal sons of Ramesses” of whom he distinguishes seven, 
one of them a woman, ranging in date from the XXIst Dyn. to the end of the XXIInd. They are evidently 
the recognised descendants of the Eamesside kings, and it is possible that Pshedeuubasti, whom Reisner 
makes the progenitor of the Ethiopian kings, was one of them. Vanetds historiques V, Les Fils Royaux 
de Ramses’' {Ann. du Service xviii 245). 

Molleh, republishing the obscure name on a royal ushabti in the Berlin Museum (which was read 
by "Wreszixski as Ee-Harakhti-snb), reads it as perhaps “ Khu-taui Seb ” and compares the name with 
that of “Sibu, tartan of Pharaoh’" and “So king of Egypt” in II Kings xvii 4 and the Annals of Sargon, 
the ushabti belonging to about this period. Konig Sibu, der iigyptische Gegaer Sargons {Or. Lit.-Zeituag 
XXII 145). 

Eeisxer contributes to Sudan Sotes and Queries il 35 a paper on the First Kingdom of Ethiopia, the 
fourth part of his Outline of the Ancient History of the Sudan, and the most important of the series for 
the new light thrown on the history. He derives the dynasty of Piankhi from the Libyan royal family of 
Egypt and reconstructs it thus. About 775 b.c. Pshedeuubasti, son of Sheshonq III, was govei’nor of 
Ethiopia, and became semi-independent ; Kashta his son and successor assumed the title of king with his 
capital at Xapata, dispossessed Osorkon III of Thebes and com^ielled Osorkon’s daughter Shpenwopi, high 
priestess of the Theban Amun, to adopt his own daughter Amyrtaeus (Amenertais) as her heir, thus 
uniting the Thebais with the warlike popidation and wealth of the Sudan. To Kashta succeeded Piankhi, 
who added Lower Egypt to his empire, but left Tefnakhti to rule it. Shabako removed Tefnakhti’s 
son Bocchoris and ruled all Egypt himself, and so Egypt continued in the hands of the Ethiopians till 
Tirhacja was driven out by the Assyrians. Tirhaqa was the first Ethiopian king buried at Xfiri. There- 
after Psammetichus and his .succcs.sors of Dyn. XXVI ruled Egypt, and Ethiopia was out off from Egypt. 
About twenty succe.s.sive kings were buried at Xuri ; Reisxer makes four groups of them, five in the first 
down to about 600 A.D., five in the second to about the date of Cambyses’ invasion, five again in the third to 
about 440 : the raising of Meroe to the position of political domination is attributed to the first king of the 
final group of nine king.s, the wealthy Malewiyaman, though this is conjectural. A list of Ethiopian 
kings extracted from this paper is ]irinted in Ancient Egypt 1920 39 (see also above p, 61 publication of 
the finds on which this reconstruction is largely ba.sed, and for the further results of later excavations). 
S-AYCE enumerates the royal names di,'5eovered at various times in Gaestaxg’s Liverpool excavations at 
Meroe. The Ethiopian Socereigns at Meroe {Aac. Egypt 1920 70). 

Ro.STOvizEFi’’s writing on The foundations of social and economic life in Egypt in Hellenistic times 
{•Tonmal vi 161) cousidors that the Ptolemaic regime which he expounds was foimded on that of earlier times 
but systematised by the Greek genius. 

Geography. 

Gauthier reviews a w'ork by Simar on the early geography of Central Africa and puts together the 
ei'idence of early Egyptian discovery Melanges {Bulletin de la Soo. Sultanieh de Geographic ix 131) : other 
geographical reviews and bibliographies by the same writer are to be found p. 153, two Bulletins Biblio- 
graphiques of recent literature 167, 283, and a general sketch Bihliographie des Etudes de Oeographie 
histurique Egypt ievne p. 209. 

Daressy digests in alphabetical order of names the abundant geographical material of Arab age 
contained in the “Livre des Perles eufouies,"’ a guide to the discovery of hidden treasures in Egypt. 
I/idicoteur topographique du " Licre des Perles eufouies et du Alystere Preeieux” {Bull. Inst. Frangais :kiii 
175, XIV 11. 

Daressy in L’em placement de la rille de Bemia (Ann. du Service xvill 279) upholds the identification 
of Tell el-ilokdam with Leoiito])olis, capital of the xixth nonie of Lower Egypt ; Beni and Sahragat which 
the Coptie-Arabic scalae give ;i.s the eipiivalents of Leoutopoli.s are both in the neighbourhood, the name of 
Beni or Sana, a town which wa.s de.stroycd l«fure the 14th century appearing to bo pireserved in Binnai, 
the name of a hod or irrigation basin two kilometres from Tell el-Mokdam. 

Gardixer. having in previous papers enumerated and di.scussed the towns of Ramesses named in the 
papyri and in-eriptioiis, endeavour.s in a long section of his e.s.say to fix the position of the Delta capital of 
the Rame.sside kings. The Bil.lical 8hihor is the Egyptian P.shihor on the banks of which that capital 
stood, and apiiarently designates the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, so that the capital ought to be identical 
with the later Pelusium. The claims of Tauis and other sites to repre.sent Ramesses are disemssed and 
rejected. lucijcut.illy it i.s suggested that Pithom-Heroopolis is Tell er-Retabeh, and that Tell el-Maskhtlteh 
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may have been the fortress of Theku. The Delta Residmce of the Rarneasides {Jouitial v 242). Gardiner 
collects the evidence of papyri and iiLscriptions regai-ding the military road to Palestine, amongst other 
things discussing its representation in the expedition of Sethos I on the walls of Karnak, and concludes 
that the regular route must always have followed the line of the present one through Kantareh. The 
Ancient military road beticeen Egypt and Palestine {Journal vi 99). 

Daressy criticises Sir W. 4Villcoeks’ view of the Exodus and the passage of the Red .Sea -with his 
usual learning in the gengraphv and monuments of Egypt. Btdl. de la Sue. Ridtanieh de Geuyraphie Xouv. 
Ser. t. VIII 361. 

Foreign Relations. 


The Evolution of the Dragon by G. Elliot Smith may be noticed here, since throughout the book 
Egypt is made to play a very prominent part in the origination of ideas and methods. The endeavours of 
the Egyptians to combat the effect of death by conserving or restoring the vitality of the corpse gave rise 
to embalming, statuary, the use of incense and libation.s, ritual etc. and in combination with other factors 
led to the notion of divinity and gods. The book is full of interesting matter and ideas, though the under- 
lying principle, that there cannot be independent invention of the .s:ime notion in different centres, is hard 
to accept as an axiom. If nature repeats its developments in form and habit in entirely distinct portions 
of the realm of the animal world, why should not the minds of men during countless ages produce 
coincident ideas independently in regions of the earth that are difficult of access to each fither 1 The 
same writer in a i)aper on Ships as evidence of the inigrations of Early Culture {Journal Manchester Eg. and 
Or. Soc. 1915 — 1916, p. 63) traces the influence of Egypt in wide-spread features of boat con.struction. 

Europe: — R. Weill discussing Jondet's discovery of early marine constructions about the island of 
Pharos, argues that they are not of Egyptian origin Uit foreign and pre.sumably Cretan. Les ports 
antehellenigues de la cote d' Ale.vandne et I' Empire Cre'tois . Bull. Inst. Erancais xvi 1;. 

In Anc. Eg. 1920 52 the Editor reviews Vivis y Escudero La Xecropoli cli lbi:a, making com- 
parisons with Egyptian examples of pottery, gla.ss etc. 

Roussel contributes a valuable article on Seraiiea in Greece {Les Sanctuaires Egyptiens de Delos et 


dlilritrie) to Rev. Egyptohgique X.S. i 81. 

Asia: Rostovt^eff in his remarkable paper on The Suuierutn Treasure of Astrahad {Journal vi 4) 

point.s out that the gold ol'ject.s display an ait very closely akin to those of Sumer and Elam, le.ss so to 
prehistoric Egyptian, but iu one particular, the .shape of the rosette employed in decoration, the agreement 
is complete only with prehistoric Egyptiiin. liie whole evidence .seems to point to a culture spread widely 
in the nearer East, and differentiated gradually in the various centres during the fourth millennium b.c. ; 


reviewed bj' S. R[einach] Rev. Arch, x 382. 

Capart Le ‘ Pseudo-Oilga meslP fgure sur le Cou.teau. Egyptlen de Gebel el ^Arak an Louvre {Comptes 
Rendus de I’Acad. des Inscr. 1019 Sept.— Oct. 404; jioints out the resemblance of the figure strangling two 
lions to that of the hieroglyphic sign for the name of the city of Cusae at Meir. He suggests that the 
former represents the same deity or genius as the hieroglyph and that it is a truly native figure in spite of 
its strange appearance and costume, il. Benedite liowever adds a note contrasting the ‘keeper’ of two 
tame panthei-s iu the Egyptian hieroglyph with the fighter conquering two furious lions in the sculpture 
on the knife-handle, and maintains that the latter is essentially Asiatic and non- African in its peculiarities, 
though a precise equivalent has not yet been found in Asia. 

Raton’s Egyptian Records of Trued in Westem -lo'/u, Vol. ii, is reviewed by JIiss Murray Journ. 


Manch. Eg. and Or. Soc. 1916 191/ 71. 

Albright reviews the history of the theory th.at Egyptian is a Semitic tongue, deals with the 
connexion of names of parts of the human body and of the numerals in the two languages, and propose.s a 
large number of new equations. Amer. Journ. of Sern. Lang, xxxn 81, 21o. 

Sethe discusses the Semitic alphabet which seems likely to have originated in the alphalaetical 
characters of Egyptian Der Ursprung des Alphabets (Gdttingen Xachrichtea 1916 88) and continues the 
discussion in a tother paper Die Xeucntdeckte Sinai-Schrift iind die Entstehu.ng der Semitischen Schrift 
{ib. 1917 437) consequent on Gardiner’s partial decipherment of the Sinai hieroglyphic as a primitive form 
of Semitic writing (reviewed by Farina Aegyptus i 23:>\ Hans Bauer'.s pamphlet Zur Entzitferung der 
neuentdeckten Siaai-schHft and zur Entstchung des Semitischen Alphabets criticises the decipherment offered 
by Gardiner and Cowley and starts afresh, viewing the title read Ba alat as in reality a verb. The 
alphabet would then appear not to be constructed on the .acrophonic principle, and re.xsoiis are given fur 
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doubting the probability of that principle appearing in these inscriptions. Lehm.\nn-Hadpt has tegiin 
a long and elaborate article Zuf HerJcanft des Alphabets (accepting the probability of an Egyptian starting 
point) in Z. d. Aforgeiddndtsehen Ges. LXXIII 51. 

Eisler in Bibliiche Zeitschrift 1918, Heft i calls the inscription.s Kenite, as belonging to the metal- 
workers of Sinai, and sugge.sts many new identifications of Semitic words in them. His argument.s are 
fully developed in a separate publication Die Kenitischea Weihiusehrifteii dee Hylsoszeit im Bergbaugebiet 
der Siricd-halbinsel. Basing his work on the clue discovered by Gardixer the author claims to have 
deciphered all the “ proto-Semitic ” inscriptions of Sinai together with an allied one found by Petrie at 
Kahun as early as 1889. He certainly handles the theme with an extraordinary amount of varied learning, 
but how far Eisler’s decipherment hits the mark can only be ascertained when more and better material 
comes to light (reviewed in Rec. Arch, x 380). Sayce’s paper on The Origin of the Semitic Alphabet 
{Journal Roy. As. Soc. 1980 297) is a review of Eisler’s work. 

An article by Prof. Petrie on the origin of the alphabet was contributed to Scientia for Dec. 1918 
(reviewed in Rev. Arch, x 379). 

Bre.asted, after illustrating from the sculptiu'es the two methods of writing by signs painted on 
papyrus in Egypt and impressed on clay tablets in Babylonia and Assyria, .shows clearly from Assyrian 
sculptures of the eighth century the adoption of the Egyptian method in Mesopotamia, the cuneiform 
scribe with his stylus and tablet being .seen side by' side with the Aramaean scribe using an outfit 
resembling the Egyptian. The physical processe.s of writing in the Early Orient and their relation to the 
origin of the Alphabet (Amer. Journal of Sem. Lang, xxxii 230). 

A lecture by Mr Peet E'ew Light on Ancient Mining in Sinai is summarised in Journ. Manch. Eg. 
and Or. Soc, 1918 1919 21. Natural tiu’quoise is very' seldom found in Egyptian antiquities. The turquoise 

of Sinai deteriorates rapidly when exposed to light and must have l>een mined chiefly to be employed as 
a colouring matter for gla.sses and paints. Peet doubts Petrie’s view that the worship of Hathor at Sinai 
was Semitic. 

Albright suggests that Menes is identical with Mannu the mighty, king of Magan ” who was over- 
come by Naiam-sin, and discusse.s the names Meluha (Ethiopia) and Magan (Egypt ?) and the chronological 
question involved. Menes and Xaram-sin {Journal vi 89). 

Borchardt has recogni.sed that a much-worn entry on the Cairo fragment of the “ Palermo Stone ” 
records a “Smiting of the Sethyt,” i.e. A.siatic.s, in the reign of Athothis of the First Dynasty. A Sethyt 
person is repre.sented with a full beard on an ivory fragment from the tomb of Ka-a at the end of the First 
Dyna.sty. Konigs Athothis asiatischer Feldzug {Mitt. d. Vorderas. Ges. 1918 = Vol. ii of Studien dedicated to 
Fi'itz Homhel, p. 342). 

In an elaborate study of the name of the Phoenicians Sethe makes out a strong case for a non-Greek 
origin of the word in all its senses ; it originally meant “Phoenician” and agrees in form and sense 

with the Egyptian expre.s.sion “Fenchu” or “Fenchu-lands” which occurs in Egyptian inscriptions from the 
Fifth Dynasty onwards as a term for (apparently) the lower lands of Southern Syria and Palestine and their 
people. The word probably died out early from the living language of Egypt, and it is undeniable that 
much still renuun,s that is obscure alwut the names Fenchu, Phoenix and Poeni or Carthaginians. Der 
Name der Phonizier bei Grkchen %md Agyptern {Mitteil. d. Vorderas. Ges. 1916 = Vol. i oi Studien dedicated 
to Fritz Hommel, p. 305). Peiser would connect Fenchu with Assyrian Knh (Kinahhi) and the latter 
perhaps with a Sumerian Kiengi=^^ plain.” Znm dltesteu Xumen Kanatans {Or. Lit.-Zeit. xxii 5). 

Clay's The Empire of the Amorites is reviewed in Anc. Egy^t 1920 21, the reviewer suggesting that 
the invadei-s of Egypt at the end of the Old Kingdom and again at the end of the Middle Kingdom were 
Amorites of Syria. 

Handcock’s Selections from the Tell el-A,nurna Letters {Te.vts for Students, no. 16) consists of 
tran.slations of ten Icttei-s, five being from AWikhiba of Jerusalem. 

Spiegelberg ideiitifie.s the Eabis Maia as the father of an official of Amenophis III mentioned on a 
statue in the British Museum. Der Rabis Maia der el- Ama rna-Tafeln in einer iigyptischen Lnschrift 
{Zeits. t- Assyriologie xxx 299,). 


Ed. Meyer in 1914 publrshed a work on the Hittites Reich und Kaltur der Chetiter, illustrated 
with many fac.similes, drawings and photographs from monuments in Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt ; it 
includes note.s on the writing of royal and divine iiame.s ba.sed on MS. contributions by H. Prinz.° In the 
MitieiL d. D. Orient-Ges. no. 56 (Dez. 1915; AVeber reported on the work of the Society in preparing the 
cuneiform texts of Boghaz-keui for publication ; Hrozsy described his decipherment of the Hittite texts as 
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belonging to the Indo-Germaiiic group of languages, and Ed. Meyer commented on this theory in a judicious 
manner. There are .some 20,00(J tablets or fragments from Boghaz-keui in the museum at Constantinople, the 
greater part in Hittite, and uthei-s derived from the .same source are scattered. The two “ Arzawa” texts 
of Tell el-Amariia are in the Hittite language. Weidser copied the texts in Berlin, Weber, Figcll.x, 
and Hhozsy tho.se in Con.stantinople. 

Meissner translates and discu.s.ses the treaties etc. of the Babylonian texts, Zar G escJaelde des Chatti- 
reiches (95 Jahresher. Schlesische/i Ges. f. raterl. Cv.ltar 1917;. He transcribes and translates the treaty 
with Rames.ses II, compiaring the Egyptian version Der Staatscertrag Ramses' II voa Agypten und 
Hattasih voa Hatti in akladischer Fassung (Berlin Acad. Sitzungsb. 1917 282;. He discusses synchronisms 
of Hittite, Egyptian, Babylonian and Assyrian kings — -Khattusil with Harnesses II and Kadashman 
Turgu and Kadashman-enlil II of Babylon ; Muwatalli with Harnesses II ; Muishil with Sethos I ; the 
long reign of Munshil’s father .Shubbiluliuma reached back into the reign of Amenophis III Synchronismen 
{Or. Lit.-Zeit. xs 225) and reviews Figull.y and M’eidxer Keilschrifttej-te mis Boghaz-Ii>i, especially the 
Babylonian texts Or. Lit.-Zeit. xxi 18. Schroeder writes on the glo.sses sir and marianu in Kibaddi’s 
letter, both appearing to have the same meaning “noble"’ Or. Lit.-Zeit. xxr 125. Roeder has written an 
illustrated account of Egyptian documents concerning the Hittites and the relations of the latter to Egypt ; 
a description of the battle of Kadesh is quoted from an unpublished paper by the late Max Bcrchardt. 
Roeder Agypter und Hetkiter {Der Alte Orient for 1919), reviewed by Wreszixski Or. Lit.-Zeit. xxiii 120. 

Langdon and Gardiner subject the published Babylonian and Egyptian texts of the famous treaty 
to a minute scrutiny, their Egyptian material being supplemented from a collation by Sethe, and give new 
translations and historical results. Tlie Hittite king now appears to hiive taken the position of the 
combatant who had been worsted. The names of Hittite deities and cities at the end lead to some new 
identifications. The Babylonian and Egyirtian vei’sions difi'er in detail; probably the idea of signing 
‘identical copies’ of international documents had not yet been established and each party held his own 
version of the transaction. The Treaty of alliance between Hattusili., king oj the Hittites, and the Pharaoh 
Ramesses II of Egypt {Journal vi 179). 

Farina I popoli del mare {Aegyptus i 8) brings up to date the evidence regarding the peoples named 
as aUies of the Hittites against Ramesses II, those of the Libyans against Menepthah, and those against 
Ramesses III, placing them on and about the S. coast of Asia Minor. 

WiLLCOCKS’ From the Garden of Eden to the Crossing of the Jordan is reviewed Anc. Eg. 1920 60; 
a letter from Geden on the subject of Dr Gardiner’s article on Goshen is printed Journal v .303 : 
H. Wiener has contributed further articles on the Exodus to Bibliotheca Sacra Oct. 1917, Oct. 1918 (two 
articles), Oct. 1919 (two articles). 

Offord writes on Some Migdols of Palestine and Egypt, Pal. Expl. F ., Q. S. 1920 23. 

Vernes argues that the syncretism of the woi-ship in the .lewish temple of Elephantine was boiTowed 
from that practised at Bethel, where the goddess GAnat and other deities lielonging to Syrian and Palestinian 
cities must have been a.ssociated with Yaho (Jehovah) after the de.struction of the kingdom of Israel ; he 
relies especially on the information given in II Kings xvii 24 et seqq. The S.P.C.K. has published a very 
useful little volume by Cowley containing revised translations of the princip.al documents from the Jewish 
colony at Elephantine. The introduction clearly shows their great importiuice for the history of the 
Jewish religion on which the Christian religion Av.a.s founded, Jewish Documents of the Time of Ezra 
translated from the Aramaic. Sidersky proposes to restore certain figures in a doulje Eg_vptiau and 
Jew’ish date on a Berlin papyrus from Elephantine, in order to obtain a satisfactory correspondence [but 
apparently quite unjustifiably]. Journal Asiatique t. xi 184. 

Lidzbarski traces the demotic word nitkte *‘army ” to the A.ssyrian niadaktu “camp,” an interesting 
relic of the brief Assyrian occupation of Egx’pt. Zeits. t. ag- Spr. lv 9-1. 

Rowe An Egypto-Karian bilingual stela in the Xicholson Museum of the Unicersity of Sydney, 
photograph of the stela and hand-copy of the Carian inscription. Journal R. Asiatic Soc. 1920 85. 

Clermont-Ganne.au recoi“ds the discovery near Cairo of a Nabataean in.scription dated in the reign of 
one of the Ptolemies. Comptes Rendus Aofit 1919 349. 

A/nca.-— Wain WRIGHT illustrates ancient Egypt instruments and weaixuis by modern examples from 
Africa chiefly in the Museum of the Soc. Suit, de Gcograpliie threw stick, bow’ (the composite bow 
introduced during Dvn. XVIII), Khopesh scimetar, spear-head, tomtom, haip, lyre, head-rest, recmlv'ing fan, 
basket, mat, .sandal," gazelle-trap, bellows, tall fans used in royal processions, polished pottery, wooden 
bowls etc. Ancient Surcivals in Modern Africa {Bull, de la Soc. Sidtanieh de Geographic Ix 105, 177). 
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iloLLER on the tribal name Meya^apos in demotic [already noted Or. Lit.-Zeit. xvil 3o6] quoting the 
conjecture of the traveller Bubckhabdt that the name may be pre-served in that of the ilekalwrab on the 
East bank of the Nile jibout ed-Damer. Zeits. f. ng. Sgr. lv 79. 

Amongst other questions relating to Democritus ;ind hi.s travels. Eisler discusses the title of a work, 
attributed to him by Thrasyllus concerning the sacred writing in lleroe.’’ This, if genuinely his, must 
be at least as early as the beginning of the fourth century b.c., yet Eisler considers that it may well refer to 
the “Meroitic’" hieroglyphic script, finding in the Meroitic al[)habet which contains vowel-signs as well as 
consonants evidence of comparatively early derivation from the Egyptian, quite .separate from the use of 
vowel-signs which began in Egypt under the Ptolemies on the analogy of Greek. He would attribute its 
origin to the Egyptian .Jews who constituted a flourishing colony at Elephantine on the frontier of Ethiopia 
even before the Persian conquest in 525 B.c. Zu Demokrifs Wanderjahren {Archiv fur Geich. d. Philosophie 
XXXI 204). 

Conti Rossixi points out that friendly relations existed between Moroe and Aksum about the end of 
the third century a.d., but were wholly up.set in the cour.se of the fourth centuiy. Meroe ed Aksum nel 
roruaazo di Eliodoro {Rer. degli Siudi Orientali viii 233;. 


Philologt. 


In the report on the Egyp)tian Wbrterbuch for 1918 Erm.vs abaudon.s for once the statistical statement 
(jf progress, and recalls the high purpo.se of the undertaking as furthering investigation of the beginnings of 
our civilisation, its origin in 1897 and the lines on which the dictionary is now being prepared in order that 
the final publication may be within the reach of moderate purses. The working up of material has reached 
the end of Q, and in spite of the delays caused by the war about two-thirds of the task i.s accomplished. 
Erh.vx refers also to the lexicographical difficulties due to the imperfections of Egyptian writing. Finally, 
after recalling the names of collaboratoi’s of many nationalities, he expresses the fervent wish that the 
spirit of sacrifice for the common good of .science should continue after the war to animate the undertaking. 
Berl. Acad. SiUiiagsherichte 1919 23. 

A specimen of the Wbrterbueh {Druckprohe fur das Wijrterhv.ch der dgyptischen Sprache) was circulated 
in 1916 amongst contributors ; it contains part of the root rh (occupying three folio pages of type and 
13 autographed pages of examjfles) together with an e.xplanation of the .system, which aims at compactness 
and moderate cost. 

Sir E. A. W. Budge has published An Egyptian hieroglyphic Dictionary, a very large volume containing, 
beside the dictionary of Egyptian words, alphabetic lists of kings, gods and places with an Engliish- 
hieroglyphic index and a variety of tables of alphabets and other useful information. 

Eriian has publi.shed a short and cheap grammar (Kurzer Abriss der iigyptischen Grammutik zum 
Uehrauche in Yorlesungen) with table of characters, chre.stomathy and glos.sary in Gr.vpow’s clear autograph. 
On the spelling of the word hit as a test of date Id. Ein Orthographisches Kriterium (Z. f. dg. Spr. LV 86). 

The last part of Haspero’s Introductioyi a I'etude de la phonetique Egyptienne is contained in Rec. de 


True, xxxviii 113, a long .section expounding with a great wealth of illustration (j as a approaching e, 
a approaching o, j guttural a approaching p, and semivowels [j (| , ezrs 


This Introduction is the very la.st piece of work from the pen of the great French Egyptologist, and all 
that he left of it is collected in a reprint from \'ols xxxvii and xxxviii of Rec. de True. The memoir ivas 
intended to form an Introduction to the study of Egyptian grammar; the existing fragment seems to be 


nearly complete for Phonology, covering ail e.xcept four letters of the alphabet. Maspero’s ma.stery of 
material is illustrated here by his abundant use of ancient transcriptions of Egyptian words into cuneiform 
and Greek, Coptic derivations etc. etc. 

Kuextz sugge.sts that there are use.s of the perfect sdui n-f resembling those of a Semitic perfect to 
expre.ss a certain future, a certain but conditioned future, and an optative future ; also that a change from 
sdjn f to sdm • n -J may take place in either ,i consecutive perfect or consecutive imperfect series of sentences, 
much as in Hebrew. Deiu: points de iSyntaxe Egyptienne {Bull. Inst. Francais xiv 231). 

Sethe writes on the .au.xiliaiy relative participles in demotic, ;ind traces one survi\ iug in old phra.ses 


of the Coptic Pistis Sophi.i. Die relatirische Partizipial-amschreibungendes Deniotischenundihre Ueberreste 
tn zicei Ausdr/icken der Aellenistischen Alysteriensprache (Gottingen Nachrichten 1919 145). 

-iS>- unlike other biliterals terminating with r is wiitten without a phonetic complement. The 
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apparent irres^ularities nf the verb ir “make'’ are due to this peculiarity in the use of the sign, and the 
verb really eonforins to the rules of verbs inf. An explanation of the orthographic peculiarity is 
•sought in superstition regarding the eye. Loret A propos dun prkendu verbe irre'gulier {Bull. Inst. 
Egyptien xvi 24.0;. 

Devadd, in lexicographical and other comments on a large number of pa.s.sages in the Story of the 
Shipwrecked Sailor, inake.s .some distinct advances in its interpretation. Le Conte du Xaufrage {Bee. de 
Trav. XXXVIII 18S}. 


On a difficult phra.se regaivling a building dedicated to Horus of Pharbaethus. Chassixat A propos 
dun passage de la stile no. 8438 dv. Muse'e de Berlin !Rec. de Trav. xxxviii 180). 

On ail ostraoon publi.shed by Weill, Sott.xs =socle {Rente Egyptologique X.S. 1 28). The title 

scholar ” rather than “dragoman,'’ “interpreter.” Ee.xd {Bidl. List. Franrais xiii 141). 

Gauthier .studies the title inr-^hmrti with a great wealth of example.s, proving that it existed for many 
offices and departments, and proposes to render it “ head of office ” for any department named with it. Le 
Tilre Inu-ra uldmouti (Bull. Inst. Francais xv ICO). 

Ancient high-jiriestly titles beginning with wr “great,” meaning “principal of the seers,” “principal 
of the phv’siciaiis,” “principal of the master-workmen’’ etc. Q'eib.y. Zii den mit wr “c?«- Grosse” heginnendea 
alien Titeln {Zeit. f. ag. Spratke l.v 65). 

Transliterations and translations made by Sir H. THOilP.sox of several demotic tax-receipts on wooden 
tablets from Gebelen, together with similar texts in Greek. Milxe Jl’ooden Tablets from Egypt {Bodleian 
Quarterly Record ii 314). 

Moeet contributes to Sdeatia xxv (1919) 94 an article on Egj'ptian hieroglyphic writing and its 
decipherment by Champolliox'. Eecriture hieroglyphique en Egypte. 


Sethe and Spiegelberg discuss the source of the alphaVietic value of 
Coptic brs.ta=d.t (idy.t) and Sethe eoiitoudiug that the name W’ldyt the Buto sei 


the latter quoting the 
•pent is the source both 


of the Coptic word and of the aliihabetic value of the symbol. 
{Zeit. f. tig. Sprache lt 89). 


Das Grundwort zurn Lautzeicken 



Schafer suggests a phonetic reason for the numeral 16 signifying joy {ib. 93). 


Daressy quotes an elaborate instance in the Louvre of |li as three jackals. Le signe mes au.v trois 

lii 

chacals {Ann. dv. Service xix 176). 

Devaud tabulates forms (beginning in the Hyk.sos period) of the hieratic sign for \\ replacing a dujilicated 
determinative just as \ replaces a .single one. Un signe hieratique peu connu {Ree. de Trav. xxxviii 182). 

Nubian: — In 1912 — 1913 an educated and very intelligent native Christian from the Xuba mountains 
(Gebol Dair) in Kordofan, but settled in Cairo, gave Prof. Jcxkek and Dr Czehmak opportunities of .studying 
his almost unknown dialect, and the results (texts with grammatical sketch and glossary) wore publi.shed by 
them in 1914 {Kordofdn-Te.rte ini Dialekt von Oehel Dair). In 1914 these studie.s were resumed and Czermak 
found Samuel a mo.st helpful and enthusia.stic exponent of the phonetics of Ins mother tongue. The 
native of Central Africa, unhampered by tradition.s of writing, being naturally eloquent and attaching great 
importance to fine speaking, has developed the powers and control of the organs of speech to a very high 
degree. The.se jjowers may go to the very root of the language. Czermak has discovered not only 
“ tones” (somewhat as in Chine.se) which Meixhof had already found to exist in Africa in the speech of the 
Ewe, but also another essential element in the Xuba tongue which may be designated as “modes of 
utterance” {Aiisspracharten). His new work gives us a minute account of these with exanqiles and a 
glo.ssary in which the Xuba words appear in an exceedingly elaborate notation. The language is akin to 
the Xubian spoken bv the Barabra on the Xile. KordufCianabisehe Studien (Vienna Acad. Sitzungsb. 
Bd. 177, 1 Abh.). 

Schafer prints a letter written in Arabic ly a Xubian, showing characteristic phonetic errors recalling 
those of the Ethiopian-Egyptian inscription of Xastesen. A ubisc/ies Aqyptisch. {Zeit. t. tig. Sprache lv 82). 

In a series of papers Prof. Mei.xhof gives the results of his linguistic researches in the Egyptian 
Sudan, Zeitschrift fur Koloaialspruchen Band vi — ix. He finds there languages which work by means of 
jiretixe.s, like Bantu but not of the Bantu group, others Xilotic, and others again A ubiau. A long section 
(viii 17, IX 43, 89, 167) is concerned with the truly Xubian dialects of Kordofan and DarfCn- and comprises 
a comparative grammatical sketch and a lexicon of as much as is known. There is also some new material 
on the Xilotic Berberine dialects of Nubian (ix 226). 
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Keligiox. 

Articles relating to Egypt in Hastings’ Eiicyclopnedia of Religion and Ethics V^ol. x are Points of the 
Compass by Atkinson, Poles and Posts a-ud Possession by Barton, Praijer (Egyptian) by Griffith, 
Precious Stones by Petrie, a long article Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian) and Purification (Egyptian) by 
Blackjian, Relics (Primitive and Western) by MacCclloch, Righteousness (Egyptian) by Blackman. 

W. Max Muller’s Egyptian Mythology is reviewed by Gunn, who suggests an explanation of the 
Graeco-Eoman form of the god Ophois. Journal vi 67. 

Kreglinger Etudes svr rOrigine et le develop pernent de la Vie Religiev.se, I, Les Primitifs, VEgypte, 
Vlv.de, la Perse, reviewed Anc. Egypt 1920 57. 

Following on his memoir on the Exodus of Hathor-Tefnut from Nubia (1911) and Sethe’s on the 
Ancient Egyptian myth of the Sun’s Eye that wa.s in Foreign Parts (1912), Junker i-esiimes the subject in 
another elaborate and valuable memoir, in which he di.stingui.she.s two main themes, (1) the myth of the 
Eye of the God of Light : the moon, left eye of Horu-s, is stolen from him and recovered after victorious 
combats ; (2) the legend of This : Onuris, a form of Horus, armed with spear and cord, brings the lion- 
goddess from the desert to This. These two themes were varied and mingled together, and changed under 
the influence of the cult of the suu-god ReL Pyramid Texts and other early religious text.s allude to them, 
and the inscriptions of Ptolemaic and later temples are full of references to the goddess of many names 
who was brought or persuaded to come from the Eastern desert amid rejoicing. Several pages are devoted 
to the long tale of the “little wolf-monkey” lately re-edited by Spiegelberg (above p. 280). Junker’s 
memoir is full of quotations from the difficult iuscriptious of the later temples, iu the interpretation of 
which he is an adept. Die Onurislegende (Vienna Acad. Denkschrift 59). 

Mercer has contributed articles to the Journal of the Society of Oriental Research ii 1, Hi 1 on 
Egyptian Morals which are reviewed iu Anc. Egypt. 1920 62. 

Tdraeff has written an important note on the Gods of the Sea among the Egyptians (in Russian 
[probably contributed to a volume written in honour of D. Karsakov, Kazan 1913], p. 539). He translates 
stele 4130 in the Mo.sco\v Museum (Golenischeff collection) of a certain Yuii, chief of priests of all the 
gods of the sea {udd-wr), naming tlie nome of Aphroditopolis, which nome reached across the desert to the 
Red Sea and Sinai. TuR.iEFF name.s Hathor, Osiris, Astarte, Neith, Bes, Ammon and a monstrous figure in 
Pap. Salt as possibly the gods referred to. [Sec also the Scircophagus in Petrie’s Sawara Pis. I— III 
which seems to show that the Fayyum Lake might at times be included in the nome of Aphroditopolis.] 
Bogestvu move u Egiptan. 

In 1916 Turaeff published the text of the Salt Magical Papyrus in the British Museum ; in the 
Zap/iski of the Classical Section of the Russian Archaeological Soc. ix 231—241 he publishes photographs 
of the more pictorial representations and special symbols. 

Gauthier ivrites a long account of the statues of Sakhmet made by Amenophis III for the temple of 
Mut and fur his own funerary temple, tracing their di.spersion as completely as possible. The standing 
figures in the back row of the Jlut temple are rough and uninscribed, the seated figures in front of them 
and elsewhere are inscribed each having its own divine epithet; of these epithets Gauthier makes a 
catalogue. Les Statues Thehaines de la deesse Sakhmet (.!««. du Service xix 177). 

ill’s C. R. "Williams describes figures of divinities in the Abbott Collection with many illustrations. 
The new Installation of figures of Egyptian gods (New York Hist. Soc. (pmrtcrly Bull, ill 41, 71). 

The >S(jlar boats ilaCuizet and ilscktit are tho.se of day and night respectively, not of morning and 
afternoon as is sometimos .stated. Marie Chatelet Le role des deux barques solaires {Bull. Inst. Fran^ais 
XV 139). 

On the Apis-bull rc[)re.seuted as bearer of the coffin on the footboards of coffins. Wiedemann Der Apis 
cits Tutenfriiger 'Or. Lit.-Zeif. xx 208). 

N.VVILLE upholds his translation of rvti as “sphinx” as against Gardiner’s “double lion” Le 
Sphinx III \Sphin.c xxi 12i; reviews Kees Der Opfertanz des dgyptischen Konigs {Sphinx xxi 32); 
upholds the old interpretation as against Sethe’s of Les premiers mots da ch. xvii du Lime des Marts 
{ Bull. Inst. Fraacaii xvi 229;. 

Spiegelberg translates and explains a long text on a late tombstone in which the dead man asks for 
prayers from the people ol the necropolis on the ground that he died childless, so that there was no one 
to cairy on his tiuiciaiN cult. Die Ditte eines kmderlosen Aegypters um Totengehete {Archiv f. Religions- 
wisseaschaft xviii 594;. 
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Suinmaneb of three lectures by Dr Blackman “Egyijtian conceptions of Immortality,” “The 
Ceremonies iierfortned at tiie Emljalmiug of an Egyptian Mummy and “ The House of the Morning ” are 
printed in Juuradl of Mancf^ster Eg. and Or. Soc. 1916-17 12, 1917-18 12, 1918-19 15. The^same 
.scholar endeavouisi to re-establi.-,h the true sequence from various repre-sentations and from internal 
lirob.iliility seeing that the ritual is ha.se.l on royal toilet episodes; ne Sequence of the Episodes in the 
Egyptian daily temple Liturgy fh. 1918-19 26} ; and suggest.? from ritual practice that the true meaning 
of hitt in the li.sts of sacred oils etc. is "ointment for the brow (forehead, or crown of the head).” On the 
^anie of an L ngaeni used for Cereinoniol Purposes I Journal vi .58’. 

Langdon contrast.? the Egyptian attitude in prayer, raising the hands with palms outwards, with that 
of the Semites, who generally have the palms inward “throwing the kiss.” Oesture in Sumerian and 
Babylonian prayer {Journal R. ds. Soc. 1919 548). 

Les de'esses arniees clans I art classiijue gree et lenrs orlgines by M™® Le Lasseur, which discusses the 
representations of armed goJdes.?e.s also on Egyptian moimments, and their relation to the Greek forms, 
is reviewed by S. E[einach] Rer. Archeulogiqu.e v Ser. t. x 262. 


Science. 

Food in Egypt {Mern. pres, d Vlnstitut d Egypte ll is one of many treatise.s for which the late 
Sir Armand Buffer had collected notes and begun to arrange them, hoping to find lei.sure for working 
them out after retirement from his multifarious duties. His lamented death in 1917, through the toipedoing 
of the ship on which he was in the ilediterranean, has deprived us in this case of a memoir which would 
have given the evidence of the monuments as to the food of the Egyptian.?, as well as that of the classical 
authors, and the conclusicms ha.sed on that evidence. Lady Buffer has here put together the raw material 
collected by Sir Armand in the hope that it will guide future inve.stigators to the source.? of information. 

WRESZIN.SKI reviewing IVeindler Gehurts- und Wochenhetts-Darstellimgen avf altdgyptisehen Tempel- 
reliefs condemns it as the “ work of a dilettante.” Or. Lit.-Zeit. xxi 242. 

In an article on Silver in Roman and Earlier tiniei (Archaeologia lxix 121) Dr Gowland devotes a 
section (pp. 135-8) to Egypt and explains from Japane.se practice Agatharchide.?’ description of the 
Egyptian method of purifying gold (from silver and other things) by mean.? of salt. 

Mackay has observed beeswax laid over or used in painting from the time of Hatshopsowet to 
Araenophis II, resin in late XVIIIth and in one XIXth Dyn. tomb, and discusses the mode of their 
application. On the use ofbeesicu.r and resin as ramishes in Theban Tombs (.Die. Egypt 1920 35;. 

Dr SoBHY publishes a skull bearing a remarkable re.semhlaiice to the cranium of Aklienaton as seen 
in the sculptures. Description dun crane troure duns une tonibe <> Tfl el-Amarna {Bull. Inst. Franiytis 
XIV 65). 

Hooton A'ote on a clefonned skull from Siu-e Oasis {Harvard African Studies ii litl). One of several 
ancient skulls procured by the late Oric B.vtes in 1910. 

Daressy Cue niesure Egyptienne de 20 [sic) hin {Ann. dv Sercice xviii 191). Frogments of a cylindrical 
measure of black granite with the name of Thutmosis HI ; it apparently contained 20-177 litres, which 
Daressy equates with 40 bins. 

A. SEGHk studies Ptolemaic measure.? and their connexion with the e.irlier Egyptian measure.? from 
the standpoint of a .student of Graeco-Koman Egypt. Jlisure tolernairhe e pretolemaiche ( Aegyptus i 159). 

Sethe has written a very full and instructive treatise on the Ancient Egyptian divi.sions of time. Die 
Zeitrechnuny der alien Agypter On VerhiUtniss :u der der andern \ olker. I das Jahr, II Jahr und 
Sonnenlauf III Einteilung des Tages- und des Ilinimelskreises (Gottingen A'achrichten 1919 287, 1920 28, 97). 


Literature. 

Grapow, who i.s engaged on the great Egypti.in Worterbuch, has written a small treatise in which he 
classifies the similes employed in Egyjkian liter.tture ; the author suggest? that a corresponding work fur 
the cuneiform and Biblical literatures would well worth undertaking. He notes that gold the.? were 
awarded to heroes in Egypt a.? a symbol of persistent attack. Vergleiche und andere hildliche A usdrncke iin 
Agyptischen (Der alte Orient for 1920). 

A certain famous Leyden papyrus contiin.? ji very difficult text of the Middle Kingdom which was 
interpreted by Lange as a Messianic prophecy and by Gardiner as a picture of contemporary troubles 
prefacing instructions for the guidance of a state in face of internal and external enemies. Erjian now 
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offers a third alternative recognising in it a, candid counsellor’s bold presentment of decline and fall to a 
monarch too old to govern. He very naturally connects it with the decline of Egypt under Pepy II whose 
portentously long reign of 94 years led to the ruin of the Old Kingdom culture ; apparently it was the 
officials of the government that earned the hatred of the i>eople by their esactious and so brought about 
the catastrophe. Die Mahucorte eines iigyjjtischen Pfoplteten (Berlin Acad. Sitziaigsher. 1919 804). 

MiiLLEE reports that in mummy-cartonuage of the first century B.c. from Abusir el-Melek he has 
found a portion of a new story in demotic, placed in the reign of Amasis(?) and relating the marvellous 
discovery of the well-known “ Book of Breathings ” on the mummy bandages of king Psammetichus. Eine 
neue demotische ErmMxmg {AmtUche Berickte 1918 xxxis 180). 


Law. 

Mohet’s article Chartes ’d'inimunite dans VAncien Empire in the Journal Asiatique (see Journal iv 
274) is continued by a third part in Journ. t. x 359 where he publishes or discusses (1) the later decrees 
of Coptos under the kings Xeter-biu (Xeferkauhor), Demzibtaui (the latter, following Sethe, he places in 
Dvu. VIII with a predecessor Vazkare^ who is named in the same decree but is otherwise unknown), 
(2) the Dahshfir decree of Pepy I, (3) the Abydos decrees of Xeferarkare^, Tety and Pepy II (cf. Bull. 
Aletrop. iJxis. XIV 144). 

For the important contributions of Holler and Sethe to the history of marriage contracts in Egypt 
see above pp. 279-80. Spiegelberg traces a phrase back to Dyn. XIX (in the complaint of a husband to his 
deceased wife) Zeita. f. iig. Bpr. Lv 94, and Holler interprets the word hbst “bride” or “wife” in contracts 
as meaning “the wrajiped” and quote.s the modern Nubian custom by which the bridegroom has to 
promise all his proi)erty to his closely-wrapped bride before she will reveal her face ib. 95. 

Archaeology. 

Prof. Schafer, director of the Egyptian department of the Berlin Museum, give.s the result of many 
years’ comparative study of Egyptian design in two volumes entitled Von cigyptisoher Kunst, besonders der 
Zeichenkuast. He here endeavouisi to assign to Egyptian art it.s true place and to mark its essential 
methods and features as an art which time after time attained its own ideal of perfection. The Greek 
realisation of orderly perspective introduced for the first time into the world an entirely new conception 
and aim. Dealing especially with the Egyptian draughtsman’s method of representing objects and scenes, 
he compares unaided drawings by children, primitive designs and the* designs of artists in other countries 
than Egypt such as Japan which are little affected by the Greek applications of persj)ective. The second 
volume consists of comments on individual points and 54 plates. 

Prof. Cap ART, director of the Brussels Husee du Cinquantenaire, has publi.shed Lemons stir VArt 
Egyptien, which is practically a History of Egyptian Art. It is the product of many courses of lectures in 
Belgian universities and schools. Unfortunately it is only a provisional issue, for owing to difficulties 
resulting from the war not a single footnote (to give bibliographical references) nor a single illustration 
accompanies the text of 500 pages. Though its value is thereby greatly diminished, anyone well acquainted 
with the subject will profit greatly by reading these lefons in which H. Capart’s wide and exact knowledge 
of the monuments and literature of Egyptian art is well displayed. For example in ch. xvii the precise 
connexion and provenance of several famous statues of the Old Empire preserved in Cairo and the Lou\Te 
are for the first time established by documentary evidence and analogy. 

The summary of a lecture on Prehistoric Egypt by Prof. Petrie denies the existence of a Neolithic 
age in Egv-pt, copper appearing along with flints of Magdalenean type in the earliest graves. Journ. 
Alanchester Eg. and Or. Soc. 1918—19 10. 

Prof. Capart in 1914 published an illustrated .supplement to his De'buts de VArt en Egypte under the 
title Les Origines de la Civilisation Egyptiemie. 

Flint and chert implement.s of cave and palaeolithic types found by Capt. Cdxningtox during 1 1 months’ 
residence at Siweh ; summary reiiort with figures by Reginald Smith Alan xix p. 103. 

F. W. Re.xd argue.s that bo.its, not fortified village.s, are represented on the prehistoric painted vases. 
Boats or Fortified Villages I (Bull. Inst. Francais xill 145). 

Bex^DITE examines the series of animats figured on the Carnarvon ivory and its congeners : from 
their limited variety and more or less fixed order in difi'erent examples he conjectures that they may 
illustrate some story or group of ideas. The Carnarvon Ivory (Journal v 227). 
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Miss Murray studies The First itiace-head of Fieraconpolts {Aiicietit Egypt 1920 15) and suggests tliat 
if all the fragments Ijelong to one object, the scene represented the competition for the throne in the 
presence of the dead king deified. 

The Torah of Penieh (1916 reprinted in 1918 ) i.s one of the excellent guides printed by the Metropolitan 
ilmseum of New York. Lythgoe describes the discovery and excavation of this mastaba of Dyn. V, its 
removal to New York and treatment for pre.servation from salts, and the re-erection of the fiifade, offering- 
chambers and serdab. Miss Cai'oline Ransom explains the sculptures and inscriptions. 

Jequier has published a second livraison of hi,s E Architecture et lu decortitioii dcitis Vurtcienue Egvpte^ 
I, des Sanctuaires primitifs aux temples de la xviir dyaastie^ containing about 20 fine large plates of the 
temples from that of Chephren (the “ Sphinx temple) to Karnak. Apparently there are to be 80 plates 
in all. 

Mrs C. R. TVilliams completes her catalogue of The Egyptian Collection in the Museum of Art at 
Cleveland^ Ohio: inter alia a group of coffins with papyri and other funerary equipment including strap 
ends stamped with cartouches of Osorkon I ; and a very fine tomb slab of about the beginning of the third 
century B.c. {Journal v 272). 

The first part of the catalogue of the gi-eat (jOleniscrepf collection in the Moscow museum by 
Tcraefp and M.alomberg was published in 1917, dealing with the statues and statuettes ranging from 
the Middle Kingdom to Roman times, 120 in number; there are twelve photographic plates of statues and 
detail, printed copies of the inscriptions, indices of proper names etc. etc. Opisanie Egipetskago Sobranie l. 

Farina has published eight notable Egyptian monuments in the National Museum in Rome, including 
the famous Ludovisi “Hyksos" bust. Monurnenti Egizi in Italia {Ausonia ix 1911 1). 

The Musees royaux des Arts decoratifs at Brus.sels has issued a catalogue of its Egyptian textiles by 
Isabelle Ehreea. They are of all periods from Dyn. I to the Moslem times, but none of the examples 
with designs precede the Roman age. Collection d A nciennes Etojfes Egyptiennes. 

The veteran Professor Yaldemar Schmidt has publi.shed a large work on coffins and other funerary 
remains in order of date, illustrated by a wonderful collection of more than 1500 photographic and other 
figures Leveude og d^de i det Gamle Aegyptcn, Allum til Ordning af Sarcophager, Muiniekister,Mumiehylstre 
0 . lign. With the omission of a considerable number of figures (busts etc.) and a special introduction of 
17 pages, it is also issued as a typolcgical atlas of coffins etc. Editions in French and English are con- 
templated, review by Wreszinski Or. Lit.-Zeit. xxiii 66. 

G. Moller’s Das Muraienportrat (Wasmuth’s Kunstheft, Heft i) contains 13 good photographic 
reproductions of notable wax portraits on boards, with introduction and descriptions ; it is issued at a very 
moderate price. 

Guy Dickins’ Hellenistic Sculpture, the unfinished work of its lamented author, contains an important 
chapter on the school of Alexandria, pointing out the peculiarities of its often admirable art, whether 
serious, humorous, or decadent, and the curious but intelligible parsimony in the use of marble by its 
sculptors. 

Kaufmann’s Graeco- Agyptische Koroplastik (1915) i.s a second edition of the catalogue of his very 
large collection of terra-cotta figurines etc. in the Frankfort Museum, the first having been issued in 1913 
under the title Agyptische Terracotten. The specimens, classified on 74 plates, belong to the Graeco-Roman 
and Coptic periods and come chiefly from the Fayyum. The new edition is very considerably enlarged and 
at the same time more compactly arranged. 

Curt Sachs Altdgyptische Musikiiistrumente (in the series Der alte Orient 21 Jahrgang) provides 
a very interesting but brief account of the principal varieties of musical instruments in use in Ancient 
Egypt wuth well-selected illustrations. A large work by the same author is announced. 

Prof. Ranke of Heidelberg (who is eng.tged on a new edition of Erm.an’s Aegyptcn) throws new light 
on the obscure but very ancient and curious ‘.snake game,’ which seems to have fallen into disuse in the 
Middle Kingdom. He figures the board and pieces, finds and discu-sses its name mkn and quotes references 
to it and its allies from the Pyramid Texts and the Book of the Dead. Das altdgyptische Schlangenspiel 
(Heidelberg Acad. Sitzungsberickte 1920). 

In various journals the following articles on archaeological subjects occur : 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. Winlock Statue of the steirard Roy singing the psalm to Re^, in 
New York, Dyn. XYIII, with a second example and a relief of a similar subject, the stela before the singer 
only added as a means of recording the words of the hymn (vi 1): Davies An alabaster sistrum dedicated 
by King Teta, in the Carnarvon collection, dedicated to Hatlior, surmounted by hawk and uraeus, with 
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full discussion of its interesting form (vi 69): Eeisner Note on the statuette of a blind harper in the Cairo 
Nuseum from a tomb of about Dyn. XI (Gardiseh adding a photograph of a female harper not blind) 
(VI 117): Newberry d glats chalice of Tut/unosis HI, at Munich : enumerates examples of datable early 
glass from Egypt including the mosaic glass pendant of Dyn. XIJ from Dahshur which is here for the first 
time figured in colour ; the earliest known factories date from the reign of Amenophis III, but the NAV. 
Delta may have been the earliest home of glass making (vi 135; : Blackjiax A painted pottery model of a 
granary from the Coliian collection (vi 206;: Another statue of a iaun named Roy as worshipper of the 
Sun-god by the Editor, from the Hoskins and Rider Haggard collections, the hands in adoration rendered 
in an unusual manner (vi 212). 

Ancient Egypt. Somers Clarke Nile Boats and other matters, after tracing some changes in the types 
of Nile boats in recent centuries and esj^ecially the disappearance of the square siiil, deals with the 
persistence of a very ancient type of boat-construction in the modern nalar, and describes the ancient 
methods as revealed in pictured scenes as well as in two original boats of Dyn. XII discovered by 
de Morgan at Dahshur, the building of a nakar under Mr Clarke’s constant observation by an Egyptian 
boat-builder using traditional methods, references to the figures of .ships at Beni Hasan and Deir el-Bahari, 
and the account of the Nile boat in Herodotus li 96 (1920 2, 40). Petrie An early portrait, note on 
portr.iit of Smerkhuptah etc. from New York Hi.st. Soc. Qu. Bull. (1920 18) : A Mentuhetep statue, head 
of a remarkable ebony figure from Deir el-Bahari 11920 33; : review of JIace and M'inlock The tomb of 
Senebtisi at Lisht (1920 56). IVinlock Notes on the Jewels from Lahun very important, reconstruction of a 
cowrie girdle, the hanging of a pectoral pendant, and a lion-head girdle (1920 74). 

Journal Manchester Eg. and Or. Soc. Summary of lecture by Petrie on Scarabs with designs, which 
he concluded were worn by the living as amulets (1917-18 11) : Miss Crompton A stamp seal from Egypt, 
limestone seal from Aswan with rude designs of a man and animals (1917-18 59). 

Bull. N. I . Metropolitan Museum. Y inlock The Statue of lay and Reanut fine group of New Kingdom 
with inscriptions, from Asyut (xiv 32) : Robinson Bust of Herodotus, Roman period, .said to be from Benha 
(xiv 171): Lythgoe Statues of the goddess Sekhmet, seven fi’om the Amherst collection, traced hack to 
Athanasi at Thebes in 1817 etc. (.supplementary Part II of Bulletin Oct. 1919): Lythgoe The Treasure 
of Lahun, very interesting account founded on Petrie’.s report in Ancient Egypt with new illustrations 
and minutely careful restorations (supplementary Part II of Bulletin Dec. 1919): announcement of 
opening of room of Egyptian jewellery (including that from el-Lahfin) in which also are exhibited scarabs, 
necklaces etc. in various materials (xv 111). The June and July numbers (xv p. 121 etc.) are chiefly 
occupied with matters connected with the fiftieth anniversary of that marvellous and admirably worked 
institution, which makes so wide an appeal to the public. A special show of loan objects was organised for 
the occasion along with those recently acquired. Amongst other recent arrivals from Egypt, either found 
in the excavations or purchased, there are figured a Romano-Egyptian panel portrait The Fiftieth 
A nniversary Exhibition (p. 121), a group of king Sahuref with the divinity of the nome of Coptos (p. 128), 
a splendid diorite .sphinx of Sesostris III (p. 129;, statue of a jjriost Harl)es holding an image of Osiris 
(p. 130) and a sculptor’s model of the ram-head of a deity (p. 131). In July (xv p. 151) A. C. M[ace] The 
Caskets of Princess Sat-Hathor-Iunut descriljes the careful restoration of two caskets of ivory and ebony 
with inlays of gold, .silver, carnelian and glaze, from the Lahim find of jewellery. 

A’.r. Historical Soc. Quarterly Ball. April 1919. Mrs C. R. Williams A bronze figure of Homs in its 
original niold, Abbott Coll., an interesting waster. 

In the Amtliche Bertchte, a fine plaster mask of about Dyn. YI from Abusir is figured by Borchardt 
aiid Ciimpared with others of Dyn. A , Muniienmaske n aus Hips aus den letzten Zeiten des Alien Reiches in 
Aegypten (xxxvii 267) : Sch.vfer on a lion’s head in alabaster of the Old Kingdom, and a wooden head of 
Anubis of Dyn. XA III made in two piece.s Zwei Tierkopfe (x.xxviii 144; : Borchardt publishes fragments 
of a papvTus from a cartonnage of the 2nd cent. B.c. with designs for a sphinx viewed from the front, from 
above and from the side Sphin.vzeichuvng eines dgyptischen Bildhauers (xxxix 105): Muller on coloured 
pottery, in vogue in the prehistoric }>eriod and again in Dyn. XVIII under the influence of faience, 
Benialte Tongejasse {xxxix 21);. The palace balcony or window (represented on a Berlin ostraeon), which 
showed only the upper half of the king's person, was apparently introduced by Amenophis IV and thereafter 
was adopted also in the shrines of divinities, Schafer Her Kimig ini Fenster, eia Beitrag zurn Nachleben 
der Kunst con Tell el-Amarna (XL 41), a most valuable article. 

Orteiituhstisi he Literatur.eitung. Oennep and J eql'ier Ze Tissage au.r cartons reviewed by Wreszinski 
'XX 240; : Boeser Mv.miensarge des Neuen /feic/)cs (Leyden) reviewed by Ranke (xx 332) : Hall Catalogue 
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of Egyptian Scarabs etc. in the British Mitseurn reviewed by WlEDEilAXS (xxi 91) : Bonnet Die dgyptische 
Traclit bis znm Hade des Eeuen Reiches reviewed by Wreszin&ki (xxii 134): note of paper on ancient 
•ships read by Bu.sley before the Scbift'bauteclinischer Gesellschaft (xxil 138): Volbach Die Cheiroaomie 
ini Alten Agypjten suggest.s that repre.sentations of singers and dancers indicate a system of musical 
symbolism or notation in the movement of the hands (xxill 1, 1:!9}. 

Annalesdu Sendee des Aritbptdtes de l EgyiAe. Late sandstone groii[i of two nude children with serpents, 
one male with Egyptian .symbol of sun, the other female with moon, uniting Egyptian ideas with Greek : 
Daressy (xviii 189). 

Bulletin de VListitut fruncais d’archeologie Orientale. Jeqcier Quelques objets appartenant au rituel 
fuueraire sous le Aloyen Euipire, rare representations on coffin of Si-Wazyt from Rikkeh — pair of mooring 
pegs, pair of obelisks, hoe (all occurring in tomb-scenes of visitations of shrines by the funeral cortege), 
hayt or leveller ?, swan (xv 153) : Jequier Queue de Taureau iusigne des Rois d’Egypte the tail worn on 
the royal girdle, not of lion or canine animal, but of bull (xv Ido). 

Personal. 

Los.ses by death during the past two veal's have been le.ss severe than in 1918. From W. Max Muller, 
a man of great talents but hampered by circum.stauce, who died in July 1919 of heart failure {Or. Lit.-Zeit. 
XXII 286) at Philadelphia, more years of good work might have been expected ; but Joseph Oeford died 
at a ripe age, and Leo Eeini.sch, the celebrated Africanist of Vienna, reached the age of 87 before his 
death on Dec. 24, 1919 {ih. xxiii 37). 

Obituary notices of Professor L. W. King have appeared by H. R. Hall Journal vi. 66, and by 
R. Campbell Thompson J. Roy. Js. Soc. 1919 625. 

Dr Granville sketches the life of Henry Salt (1780 — 1827) who was British Consul-General in Egypt 
from 1816 to 1827 and made great collections of antiquities ; his name is very prominent in the early 
annals of Egyptological I'e.search. He was buried in the now disused English cemetery at Alexandria. 
Bulletin d! Alexandrie N.S. iv 119. 

Of Oric Bates (1883 — 1919) a short account is prefixed to the second volume of Harvard African 
Studies. An enthusiastic student, first of Libyan archaeology and then of African humanity in general, 
in 1914 he was appointed Ciu'ator of African Archaeology and Ethnology in the Peabody Mu.seum of 
Harvard University. It can only be hoped that his loss as an energetic explorer of a neglected field will 
be repaired by the effect of the example which he set to others. 

Mrs Grant AVilllvms tells us of the Anglo-American enthusiast Gliddon, and his once popular Chapters 
on Early Egyptian History, Archaeology etc. publi.shed in 1843. d surprising sales' Record in Bulletin of 
N.Y. Aletrop. Ahis. xv 88. 

A sympathetic tribute is paid by M. L.vcau to the lamented Georges Lecrain (1865 — 1917), and his 
devotion to Karnak. Born* in Pari.s, educated in the i)rimary .schools, trained as an artist and gradually 
drawn to the study of Egyptian archaeology, Legrain began his career in Egypt in 1892, particularly as 
draughteman and copyist, and in 1893 was appointed by de Morgan to the colo.ssal task of exploration 
and conservation of Karnak, where his energy reaped so great a harvest of discovery. The Director- 
General expresses much regret that although annual reports were issued there has been no systematic 
publication of the completed portions of Legrain’s work, and it is evident that he will take steps to remedy 
this state of things so far as it is possible after the death of the re.sponsible excavator. Ann. du Service 
XIX 105. Munier adds a bibliography of Legr.yin’s writing.s extending from 1887 to the year of his death 
ih. 118. A note on Georges Legrain by Somers Clarke is printed in Ancient Egypt 1920 18. 

An article on the founder of the Revue Egyptologique, who did brilliant work in Coptic and demotic in 
the ’seventies and early ’eighties of the last century, is contributed by H. ,Sott.as to that journal, Nouvelle 
Serie l 101 {Eugene Revillout et le deniotiqve). 

Biographical sketches of Gaston Maspeho tire contributed by Jequier to Sphin.v (xxi 1), and by 
Chassinat, the new editor of the Recueil de Travuux, to his journal (xxxviii 211) with a portrait of the 
veteran editor with whom its history is so closely bound up. The Recueil de Travau.v was founded 
by Eoug£ in 1869 but, partly in consequence of the Franco-Prussian war, the first volume was not completed 
till 1880 under Maspero. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

In the account of last season’s excavations given in the July number of the Journal, 
no reference was made to an exceedingly interesting discovery made by M. Lefebvre of the 
Service des Antiqidtes at Tuneh, south of Eshniunen. In this place, it would appear, there 
was found the mortuary chapel of a certain Petosiris, high-priest of Thoth at Hermopolis. 
A short Greek graffito, which Professor Grenfell, as well as Messrs Edgar and Lefebvre 
assign to the third century B.C., is to be found on one of the columns of the fa9ade, and 
enumerates the names of a number of tourists who came to visit “ the tomb of Petosiris.” 
On the other hand, M. Golenischeff, to whom we are indebted for the present information, 
inclines, on the strength of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, to date the monument itself to 
the beginning of the Eoman period. The anthropoid sarcophagus of Petosiris was of dark 
wood finely inlaid with incrustations of multicoloured glass ; this is now in the Cairo 
Museum. 

Mr N. de G. Davies asks us to call the attention of Curators of Local Museums and 
owners of private collections to the Corpus of Funerary Cones upon which he is engaged. 
Mr Davies would be grateful for any copies or rubbings of inscriptions occurring on this 
curious class of objects. Letters to Mr Davies on this topic should be addressed to the 
office of our Societ}'. 

Professor Peet is engaged upon the publication of the important Mayer Papyri 
preserved in the Liverpool Free Public Museum. These two papyri contain depositions of 
the robbers who forced their way into the Royal Tombs at Thebes towards the end of the 
Twentieth Dynasty. The tomb-robberies at this period gave rise to a series of causes 
cel'ehres of w'hich the records are now scattered over the various museums of Europe. The 
famous Abbott papyrus of the British Museum is the best known example of the series, 
and has been often translated ; but there are three other closely related documents in the 
British Museum of which nothing has been made known as yet except a few scraps that 
are to be found in Prof. Spiegelberg’s essay on the juristic system of the Pharaonic times 
published nearly thirty years ago. Professor Peet’s work will contain a very careful hand- 
facsimile of the longer of the two Liverpool papyri, which is of great palaeographic 
importance. The present condition of the document makes it impossible to photograph 
satisfactorily, but the hand-copy was made upon photographic prints and elaborately 
controlled with the original both by Professor Peet himself and by the writer of this note. 
Pap. Mayer B, a short and incomplete document of less interest, will be reproduced in 
collotype. 

Captain Engelbach, who was an assistant to Professor Petrie in his pre-war excava- 
tions, has been appointed Inspector-General of the Service of Antiquities for Upper 
Egjq)t. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

I 

MENES AND NARAM-SIN 


Discussion by Dr W . F. ALBRIGHT, Prof. STEPHEN LANGDON, Ret. Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 

AND THE EDITOR 

Readers of the last number of the Journal but one may have derived a certain malicious amusement 
from the fact that, at the same time as Prof. Peet was criticizing Dr Borchardt’s attempt to date Menes 
between 4510 and 4170 B.C., Dr Albright of the Johns Hopkins University was seeking, on the strength of 
a Babylonian synchronism, to fix the date of Menes at 2950 B.c. This divergence of views shows to what 
extent the chronology of the earlier Egyptian dynasties must still be considered uih judice ; and the Editor 
has felt it his duty (without compromising his own opinions in any way) to lay the columns of the Journal 
open to further discussion on the subject. 

In a letter written from Cairo on December 26, 1919, Dr Albright states ; “ Mobile in New York I had 
the opportunity to examine very carefully one of the alabaster vases carried from Magan by Naram-Sin 
and inscribed with a statement in cuneiform to this effect. The past week I have devoted mainly to the 
wonderful Egyptian museum here. There is one vase, and one only, which is almost an exact replica of 
the NaiAm-Sin vase, and it belongs to the Thinite period ! The vase in question is Mahasna, no. 18,711 
and is now in Case A, Room B in the first storey. The material, shape and size are all the same. The 
alabaster vase Abydos, no. 14,448, from the First Dynasty, in an adjoining case (Mus. no. 3054) is %mry 
similar in shape, but much larger. This is an additional confirmation of great archaeological weight. 

“ In my paper (into which, as I was unable to correct the proof, errors may have crept), I was in 
doubt as to the provenance of the sdmtu of Meluhlja, as malachite is found in the Sinaitic peninsula and 
was also brought from Punt, But as the mountains between Upper Egypt and the Red Sea as well as 
those further south, contain a great deal of copper and malachite, it seem.s evident that MeluhLa refers to 
the western shore of the Red Sea, south of Qog^^r, the port of Magan = Egypt,” 

Professor Stephen Langdon has had the kindness to send us a few comments on Dr Albright’s letter 
“The vase-inscription of Naram-Sin which mentions Magan is edited in Thdreac-Dangin AUsumeruche 
und AkTcadiscke Kiinigsinschriften, p. 164, vase B, The vase from which this inscription was taken was 
lost in the Euphrates, and I did not know that the Metropolitan Museum in Ne^v York possesses a vase 
with identical inscription. When Dr Albright wrote his article on Menes he was not aware that Alfred 
Boissier had already published a new inscription of Naram-Sin which mentions a long list of foreign kings 
among them Ma-nu-ura, king of Magan. A land called Manium (ki) is known from a tablet in Jerusalem 
end of 25th century, where a certain Baiam is called a man of the land Manium, and it is certain that 
this means the land whose capital was a city Maniuia, named after the ancient Mauiurn, kino- of 
Magan. The man who is here called a citizen of the land Magan has apparently a Semitic name. I am 
inclined to believe that Magan is a province in the region of the Red Sea coast. Naram-Sin can hardly 
be put earlier than 2850. If you can get Menes down to that date it might be pos.sible to equate him with 
Manium of Magan. Certainly the latter was a very important king in the minds of the Sumerian and 
Akkadian historians.” 

Last but not least Prof. Sayce has sent us a short article w'ith reference to Dr Albright’s theory. 
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MENES AND XAEAM-SIN 
By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE 

Dr Albright's proposal to identify Manium, “ loi-d of Magan,” with Menes is not new. The identifica- 
tion naturally suggested itself immediately after the publication of the inscription discovered by M. de 
Morgan at Susa, and it was discussed by Sir Ga.ston Maspero and myself. But I soon dismissed the idea ; 
in fact, the Babylonian Chronicle subsequently published by Dr King made it untenable. 

AVhat reasons has Dr Albright for asserting that the use by Assur-bani-pal of the geographical names 
Magan and Melukhkha to denote Egypt and Kush is archaistic ? There is no trace of any such use 
in early texts in the case of Magan, and the evidence from the Tell el-Amarna tablets in the case of 
Melukhkha is, to say the least, exceedingly doubtful. It rests upon Dr Knudtzoirs conjecture that in a 

mutilated passage lhci\kit is to be filled up as ‘'‘\_Melukh]l-ka and A'a[si].'’ As Dr Otto Weber 

remarks, the soldiers from Melukhkha mentioned in the Tell el-Amarna correspondence might easily have 
been Arabs ; in Gen. x. 14 the Caphtorim are enumerated among the sons of Mizraim. 

As for Magan we are expressly told (IF. J. /. ii, 51. 17) that “the mountain of Magan” was “the 
mountain of copper.” The Egyptians like the rest of the ancient oriental world obtained their copper 
from Sinai, Cyprus, and the Taurus mountains, not from Kush. And as for “ the reed (zippatum) of 
Magan,” yeai-s ago I already suggested that it was the papyrus, comparing zippatum with the Hebrew 
sfiph, both of which may have been borrowed from the same source, and reminding my readers that the 
Gulf of Akaba was called yif/a Siiph “the papyrus .sea” by the Hebrews. It is also years ago that 
I identified the ^AoA'on-stone of Gen, ii. 12 with the Assyrian sibu^M-.stone, with the further suggestion 
that it might possibly signify “malachite” — a suggestion, however, w’hich 1 should now retract. In any 
case the Egyptians derived their malachite from the Sinaitic Peninsula and not from Kush, 

Prof. Homniol's identification of Magan with Ma‘an is attractive, but we should have expected the 
Sumei'ian form to be ilakhan rather than Magan (at all events in the later age of the Sumerian 
language) ; a more obvious identification is with the classical Makna, the modern Makna, at the head of 
the Gulf of Akaba. I see no reason for dissenting from Prof. Delitzsch's conclusions in respect of 
Melukhkha, Havilah, from which the sAo/iaai-stone came, being Khfilah “the desert,” of which Melukhkha 
“ the salt-region” would be the equivalent. 

Dr Albrights rendering of the jiassage in the Babylonian Chronicle relating to the conquest of 
Manium is contrary both to the usage of the As.syrian language and to common sense. If the Babylonian 
scribe had wished to write “Mannu the mighty” he would have said ntb>1 dannu, ainelu dannu, or the 
like, and neither an orient.il conqueror nor his historiographers would ever have described his vanquished 
enemy a.s “ the mighty one.’ Qatsa ihud, it may be added, means “his hand captured”; the general 
sense of “ compiering’' comes later when the mention of the hand is dropped. This latter point, however, 
is of little consequence ; as Dr Albright very justly points out, Egyptian tradition believed that the reign 
of Menes ended in hi.s being .seized and slain by the enemv. 

I)r Albright is 'very much astray in the jiosition that he assigns to the city of Yarimuta, w^hich is 
coupled in the early texts with Mari, Ibla and Ursu. \Ye now know that Mari was Tell ‘Asha, 3 kilo- 
metres from l)cr ez-Zur on the Euphrates, while Jensen’.s identification of Ursu with the classical 
Arsus on the Gulf of Antioch has now been confirmed by the Boghaz Keui tablets {KeilschmJ^ttexte aits 
Bmjhazkoi, I, 11. Obc. Id, Ilur. 22 1 . Some time ago I pointed out that Yarimuta is the Armuthia of classical 
geogi-aphy, and that in the geographical list of Thothmes III the countries of (298) Arsha, (299) Mari, 
oIOiJ; Ibl and i.301,, G.irmatia follow one another, and that as Qarmatia is followed by the names of Umq 
and Aleppo wo must sec in it the repre.sentative of Armuthia. The lyaruwattas of the Boghaz Keui 
tablets .seems to be the same pl.ice. 

riic chronological cpie.stion I nni.-'t leave to others. Before the commencement of the Third Dynasty 
of I r about 2.)0t) n.c. B.diylonian chronology is wholly uncertain, though there are reasons (which, 
however, are the recersc of convincing^ which make me inclined to put the date of Sargon of Akkad at 
about 3200 B.c. Egyptian chronology I leave to Professor Petrie. 

P.S. In the inscription of Xaram-Sin refeiTed to by Prof. Langdon the list of foreign countries con- 
(piered by the Babylonian mon.irch places Mag.in between Mari (now Tell ‘Asha near Der ez-Zor), Markhasi 
: now Mer ash and Mard.iman Syria; on the one hand and Erech, Umma I'now Xokha) and Kippur on the 
other. Pre.sumabi_\ , therefore, it occupied some piart of the country betw'een Syria and Babylonia. 
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II 

HATHOR DANCES 

Note by Mr A. C. MACE 


In Davies-Gardiyeh, The Tuinh of Araenemhet (p. 96', Dr Gardiner di.scu.sses the repre.sentatiou of 
Hathur dances in tomh scenes, and draws the following couclasion ; 

“...after these things the priestesses of Karnak doubtless paraded the town, stopping at one house 
after another in order to bestow upon their owners the blessings of Hathor, as symbolized in song and 
dance. From the eastern bank of the Nile they may have pa.ssed over to the Necropolis in the western 
hills, ther-eto accomplish for the dead that which had been accomplished already on behalf of the living.” 

At Hu, where (jur camp was close to a large modern cemetery, I have frequenth' .seen what I think 
must surely be a survival of this Hathor ceremony. At some interval after a funeral — I am not sure 
whether it coincided with the rahina or not — a band of singing women used to make procession to 
the cemetery with tambourines and red handkerchiefs. At frequent intervals on the path they would 
stop, form themselves into a circle, and dance, jumping up and down and beating the tambourines. The 
tune of the chant they sang was as follows : 


1 * r i ' 1 ^ 

— 1 1 F - 



1 - i j . ^ ^ A ^ 


^ S' ^ m — m 

3^-5-s ^ - 


and that of the dance a repetition of the five notes 


A close parallel to this modern ceremony is .shown in Rosei.i.ixi, Moivrmeati, Vol. ii (d/o/o Cicili), 
PI. XC'IN ( = IVlLKlNSON, jlanneri and Cusionis, I, p. 443\ where the women carry palm liranehes in 
addition to the tarnbourine.s. 
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The Tomh of Aittefol-ei\ Vliier of Sesostris I, and of his mfe Seaet (Xo. 60). By K. de Garis Davies, M.A., 
T.vitli a c-liaptoi- by Alax H. Gardixer, D.Litt. Illii»trated by six jilates in colour by Xixa de Garis 
Davies, and by forty-two jdates in line and collotype. Theban Tombs Series: Second Alernoir. London, 
George Allen and Diiwin, Ltd., 19:20 ; publislied under the airspices of the Egypt Exploration Society. 
Pp. 40. 

Published Egyptological records receive a most valuable accession in this new volume of the Theban 
Tombs Scries, inaugurated in 1915 with a monograph on the .sepulchre of the accountant Amenemhet. 
The subject of thi.s second memoir is in a sense unique, being the only Middle Kingdom tomb known at 
Thebes which retains its wall paintings complete. Those latter are moreover in a very fair .state of pre- 
.servatiun ; the fire which at some time has been deliberately ignited in the tomb, perhaps to purify it for 
new occupants, has done little damage to the decorations beyond modifying the coloui-s. The high social 
po.sition of the original owner, Sonet, wife of the Yizier, as well as the laudatory remarks left on the walls 
by many Eighteenth Dynasty visitors (among them the very Amenemhet' whose tomb, perhaps imitated 
from this one in some particulars, formed the subject of the preceding memoir) shotv that we have here a 
quite representative rock-tomli of one of the Middle Kingdom capitals; that it does not display any 
striking superiority to those of the contemporary provincial nomarch-s is but a further te.stimony to the 
power and magnificence of these hitter. The quality of the painting.s is however shown by Mrs Davies’ 
coloured plates to be of the finest, and the remains of the great statue and of the other sculptured stone- 
work are very beautiful. To praise the merits of Mr and Mrs Davies' reproductions would at this time of 
day Vie almo.st an impertinence. The extent to which Mr Davie.s, with his great knowledge of Egyptian 
taphology, avails him.self of the comparative method in coordinating the paintings he describes with those 
of other tombs will fill all readers with admiration. 

The confusion as to the original ownershiii of the tomb is not without interest. It seems that although 
it was originally made for Senet, Antefoker was not only shown as a.ssociated with his spouse in the chief 
funerary rites, but was also depicted alone in the customary scenes of hunting, killing wild fowl and spear- 
ing fish. At some sub-equent time, however, most of the representations of him were carefully deleted 

by his own wife, Mr Davies thinks. Nevertheless, not one of the Eighteenth Dynasty gralfiti ascribe the 
tomb to Senet. iMost of them mention it as '“this tomb of Antefol^er,” one speaks of “this tomb of the 
time of Kheperkere^' (Sesostris I),’’ and two others attribute it to, or to the time of. Queen Sebeknofru 
Whence comes the association of the tomb with the queen who terminated the XII Dynasty, some six 
reigns later than Seso.stris I? The reasons .suggested by Mr Davies (p. 8) and Dr Gardiner (p. 27) hardly 
.seem .sufficient''. Very little is known about Sebeknofru, or Sebeknefruref, as .she is also called; if some 
dyn.i.stic feud raged round her as round the later queen Hat.shepsut, re.sulting in the defacement of her 
represeut-itions and those of her ministers after her brief reign, the deletion of Antefokei'’.s figure and that 
of the king may h.ive led New Kingdom wiseacres to assign the tomb to this queen’s reign. This, however, 
is but a random conjecture. Further difficulty is imported by the que.stion whether AntefokeFs “beloved 
wife, Sit.si.sebek,’'" depicted on the north wall, is to be identified with Senet or is another wife*. 

' The .absence of any titles but that of ■■scribe’’ seems to show that he left this (jraffitv when young, as indeed 
he would be more likely to do than when hedged round with public dignities. 

' I.e., the deletion of .Antefoker, leaving Senet predominant, the majestic statue of the latter, the representa- 
tion of a king (named, however, as Sesoetris 1) and the occurrence of a name Sitsisebek. The confusion of 
Khnemhotpe's tomb at Beni-Ha.-an with the ‘■Temple of Cheops” is hardly a close parallel; for Cheops’ 
cartouche occurs four times in the long inscription. 

The cluiusine-.s of this name. ■■Daughter ot the Hon of Sobk,” is not necessarily a reason for reading it 
■■ Daughter of Sisebek ” (p. 1S| ; I beliece it can be matched m the Middle Kingdom, and it may in any ease be com- 
pare 1 with such late theophorous mime- a= .Senpsenmonthis (■■Daughter of the Sou of Month ”), Psensenpelilos, etc. 

I The demon of confusion is not easily exorcised from this tomb, it would seem; I find it hard to understand 
why the \olume is entitle.! The Tomb of Antefokei ., , and of his wife benet, ' since the editor definitely states 
throughout (ct. pp. 1, b. 7, 21). that Senet alone was buried there. 
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The most interesting feature of the tomb is doubtless the texts, which are abundant. The speeches 
put into the mouth.s of the various figures are of a delightful racines.s and iiatvrel ; the .songs of the two 
harj)ers offer many points of intere.st ; finally there is the large group of graffiti, thirty-.six in all, dating 
chiefly from the first half of the XVIII Dynasty. On this valuable body of philological material, together 
with the trau-slations given in the text, I have the following suggestions and comments to make. 


A. The Formal Inscriptioxs axd the Speeches. 


It might perhaps have been well to translate these a trifle more literally here and there, in the 
interests of readers who are in the earlier stages of hieroglyphic study and who will wish to further their 
knowledge by comparing the English and Egyptian. It is doubtful if anything is gained by rendering 

passive constructions with active ones, e.g., mii iidt hr hi rpth^ (?) pi. XIV, Englished on p. 17 as “the 

count looking at the Xew Year’s festival gifts”; so also on pp. 11-12 and twice on p. 21. 


P. 4 = PI. XXXVIII. The photograph shows remains of 

PI. XVIII) at the tops of the first two line.s. 

O 


I and X 




(for which latter cf. 


P. 12 = P1. V. 


1 


Cl perhaps “striking” birds with the throwing-stick rather than “netting.” 


P. 13. The text reproduced here seems to read: “Come and put (it) down {w^h-tji) under this 


□ 


^ olive-tree (?) ; a cool place good well.” MVA similarly used Urh., 


IV, 1144,5. 


P. 15=P1. XI. “I am earning a ‘Heaven bless you.’” The facsimile reads m-k u-i r rdlt dv:)-tw n-l ntr 
“I shall cause them {lit., one) to bless me.” — “Good luck would have befallen me” {kpr bw nfr 
Hpr m ^ seems always to mean “to happen through the agency of” someone, and not "to befall,” which is 
hpr n. Better, perhaps, “I could do some good.” 

P. 16 = P1. X. “Which Sokar melted down with his fingers.” Sb is “to model'’ rather than “melt 
down.” Cf. thnt nbt Fth “glazed-ware which Ptah models,” Yw, 64 long. 7 :,can the (djscure word after hrk be 
thntl). The rare word skr, which occurs also, in connection with cults, tSiiif, 1/173, 232, must here he in 
relative parallel with mcd-n, niF-n, ahn. It seems necessary to render this passage: “For thv 

has ! the oil of incense which Ptah has distilled and which the Lady of Punt ’ has sent ; and what the 
(personified) Necropolis has adorned (?) and what Sokar has modelled with his fingers, namely silver, gold, 
lapis, turquoise,” etc. 

P. 17 = PI. XIV. “The New Year’s festival gifts from his estate (pr-/[/(i] dt-f)'’' an interesting illus- 
tration of “New Year's day, when the house is given'^ to its master,” iiiiU, 1.278, 298; cf. also Bahen, 
Text, p. 71. 

P. 20=P1. XYIII. “Giving worship to Osiri.s, doing homage to the great god. Lord of the IVest, on 
the occasion of the solemn pilgrimage of Seuet.” The pas.sage certainly means: “Blessing Osiris, doing 

homage to the Great God, Lord of the West, at the Great Forthgoing, by Seuet.” The “Great Forth- 

going” {prt (ft) of Osiris was the principal Abydene festival. 


Pll. XVm, XXII. It is curious that the not uncommon priestly title “Staff (?'( of the People” 

appears in this tomb as | rendered by Mr Davie.s (pp. 20, 21) “.servant of the people.” 

P. 20 = P1. XVIII. It seems nece.s.sary, despite the direction of the .sign.s, to read the passage over the 
right-hand boat at the bottom from left to right: “ Putting-to-land for the numbering of the of the 

lorytP For ->=> as part.s of a boat cf. Lac-AU, Te.ctes Rdigieux, 27,31. The person in the panther-skin is 

possibly the ‘An-mutef,’ for thi.s officiant is a.ssociated with the irryt, Xrbseni, 137b .5. The man on shore 
seems to be .saying : “Don’t sink ! Make for as I” 

P. 21 = P11. XXII, XXL I read the horizontal line: “To the We.st, to the West, to the place wherein 

is desire of thee! [Thou art drawn upon the portable shjrine (luitpt; b_v vigorous oxeirt, etc [O .Senet,] 

thou art not gone away dead, thou art gone away alive I Take thy seat upon the throne of Osiris, the 

' “Punt” seems quite certain here. - Hardly “when the hou.se gives.” 

•* See especially Schafee, Die Uli/.iterien de.'i Osiris in Ahydos, pp. 24 — o. 

* Restoring [St/ tic k hr mjstpt In k/w ic/dtc; cf. G-vrauxEE, Vote.- on Sinuhe, p. 69. 


39—2 
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ceptre iu tliy hand, that thou mayest give commands^ to the li\itigl" By a slip Wna^ in the uiiddle of 
his piassage and on PL XIX, is rendered “On" pp. :10, :21 , instead of Herniopolis. 

P. 2o = Pl. XXYI, hottom. The speech of the left-hand man seems to he Irll r n fr sp [/« p 
p> If lid a- : “I shall do very well ; see, this ivuihr-oiL has been sent.” 

P. 26 = PL XXX. “The toilet chamber has rendered thee living" does nut seem a possible translation 

I 1 ^ g -v 

of "T A- ^ suggest emending n for /"and rendering: “what the toilet chamber has done 

Ci g=i I': Cl 1 U 
for thee ! Thou art alive, etc." 


B. The Harpers’ Soa’gs (pp. 24— o = PlL XXIX, XXYII). 

Khuvt’s song, p. 24 = PL XXIX. I would suggest the following rendering : “Hail to thee, Gold I Thou 

hast shown favour as long as thou hast been-. If I am moderate’ in praying to thee I shall find as 

the poor man finds (b power -y’?). Thou knowest. Gold {rhat, Xb . thy time of , thy hour of giving 

audience^; thou wilt respond® to what I siry to thee — let the Yizier be freed for my .sake! Thy nature i.s 
fair, thv form is seemly®; justice^ is within thy members. Do thou make to pro.sper (?;’ ” 

Cl 


Didumin’s .song, pp. 24 — 5 = PL XXYII. The entity 




frequently mentioned seems to be not 


a star but a word meaning “nightfall," here personified. Cf. htp in M>ii»: tp 




“who sets in 


Ma'nu at the point of nightfall," DtlliCHEX, Temp. Inschr.. 34,10; htp m ^nht ni len 

Ol “Tliou who .settest in ‘Ankhet when it is nightfall,’' Lep.sius, Todfeiibuch, 15 40; ktp-f m 
^nht ia^j^'~^ “he sets in ‘Ankhet at nightf.dl," Edfuu, l.oT. Cf. also ni kric-, X pn: Wslr, pr rn 

Ci ^ y “[N. is who coiues forth] in the da.y ; X. is Osiris, who comes forth at 

iiighttall,'’ /’yc, 1^61'^'. Coinp.u'e further the naine of the second hoar of the night in the Aui-Duat 
— I ^ ^ ^ ^ U ** protects her Lord.” iikt 

nh-i .seems to be an added epithet; cf. D,’tt-mkt-nhi, the name of the Xinth Hour. 


n "1 

rr 


AAAAAA Q 

^ or [| 


0 


which here 


Dr Gardiner states fp. 24): ‘‘A curious e.tpression 
recur.s se\'eral time.s, is perhaps to be read Xinen, and to be understood as an endearing nickname for 

/ATv'AA 

Antefoker.'' On this interpretation the fir.st ^ is phonetic ; but the group is quite unknown to the 
repertory of -.syllabic’' writing.s, and it seems difficult to accept this view unless no other is possible. I 
see no reason why thi.s u-l, being in every ca.se preceded by [j should m.it be taken a.s dative “for me." 


The remaining clement, written ^ ’ 0^ ^ P’tlpable error fur the preceding) and 

^ I “ personal name, but in any ca.se it i.s doubtles.s primarily the word ‘child,’ written 

* <|)^ is an error for ; ,ee the old version of this passage Pi/r., 1.14 b. 

:=! XZT //■-( hardly = “to praise’’ a god. 


’ Hn “to order, arrange, subdue,” also “to limit” (cf. linCt). -i [inu-il]ii-. 

'■ Cf. Late Egn. J.'.f “to answer'’ a letter (references G.rr.nixER, Eijii. HUr. Te.i't.-., Series I, Part I, p. 9*, note 1). 
s Taking tjft as a writing of tu t. ' Reading 5»iqr] f. Ip-hSh seems sometimes to have this meaning. 

S And “Thou Falcon of the Dawn, thou Lion-god of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^-Citseln ijt, 39, p. 23. (See 

Postscript.) 

The sign can liardlv have been anvtbmg elst 


Cf. the summary fonn of Y on PI. XXIX; 


quite difierently. 




, IS made 
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ft AA'^A/\^ ft ft o 

A±[j, U iti thft Pyramid^ n ^ els 

f [ I AA'WVi • AiV/WS 1 Jl 

and ^ ^ as a personal name'. 


;e where. 


l/W* /WWVA 

A'’ ...... 


in the name of Ehnasyeh, 


On the ba.sis of these remarks the sons: mav he rendered somewhat thus : 


'Title) “The ‘Child’ has- life for my sake.” 

“Heaven grows big with Mightfall, Heaven brings forth Nightfell: Nightfall belongs to her mother. 
The ‘Child’ ha.s health for my sake; he of whom I sjjeak 'l;-' has health, the Vider Antefoker, whom 

Seuet bore, has health; the 'Child' has life for mv .sake. O Nightfall, give me my and I will give thee 

[thy] 0 Nightfall, benefit my ‘Child’ and I will benefit thy ‘Child.’ The ‘Child’ has life [for my 

sake]. The Vizier [Antefoker] has health I will go to sleep, I will make' my own body — these my 

breasts, these my , these my palms these my fingers, these [my joints] of my bac-k)[!. Thou hast 

not given the.se my to Evening arrives, its is broken, its cooking-ve.ssel is cloven, it pours 

out the evil I have done. Nightfall belongs to her mother.” 

Khuyt’s song, p. 25 = PL XXVII. I- suggest the following rendering : — 

“I** will de.scribe C) her arrival. Her arrival is the arrival of a loud-voiced swallow”. Isis, sit thou 
down; I know what will comfort- thee. I have learnt [that] thy son Horns has fought with his brother 
Seth, and has dealt him'' a very grievous wound"' .so that should not which is C) seen" accord- 
ingly. Mine [}) then, is this. I will cease this, 0 Lsis; my town stays'- not for me, my hearkeu.s [not] 

to rue. I will The face is turned round, the nose turned I)ack, the of the neck has been accom- 

pli.shed ; Horus is Irestored ?) to Isis, not by the gift of him who fought ■' ?; him. The Sovereign ha.s health, 
and life, the Vizier Antefoker has health, he has life; this ‘Child’ has life for my sake.” 

Is this Xriif or ‘Child’ a reference to Antefoker. or is any other interpretati<ai open,' At the risk of 

being thought fanciful I will cite certain lines from Plutarch, without comment: “Some say he (the 

child) tumbled (in his frightl into the sea, but that he receives honours for the sake of the goddess (Isis), 
for the Maneros, whom tlie Egyptians sing about at their feasts, is this child. Others say that the boy is 

called Palaestinos, or Pelu.sios The Maneros that is sung about, they relate, first invented music. 

But some pretend “Maneros” is not the name of a person 


C. The Gr.vffiti. 

Nos. 2, 3. Gm-n f he ml fit m hmcsi. Translated ‘‘he found it like heaven in its interior.’’ The ante- 
cedent of sv: is Is “tomb'’ but that of si can be only fit “heaven.” The pi'ccsonce i.>f the dependent pronoun 
ii"’ instead of the simple suffix seems to be a now grammatical dutuui ; it is perhaps used for the avoid- 

' See Gbiffith, RylamU Papi/ri. p. ■2‘20, note 14. 

- In spite of the inversion (for he inh (or Oi/;) n A') this must be the meaning; cf. such names as Xl-(nh-5hmt 
‘•Sakhmet is a possessor of life,’’ .Vi-adr-iN, etc. 

^ Heading he dd i n snb. l>d to speak of or “name’’ a person as occasionally elsewhere. 

■* Obsc-ure idiom. 

■' Cf. {hhh n k (lel “ the hands are clapped (’) for thee," Pile., 743. 

^ Of the first two lines the following seems legible: ir! het k. hi t k het lit miit dds. St, Ijink-t. rh i sndin tn, 
he ell )i i [«-Ht?] tby t Hr link kn r StX, ledii-f dor n d n t\ a common type of error) kt} die lert ... . 

~ Mnt (as here), “swallow,'' is apparently to be distinguished from iiiiiirt “door.’’ “pigeon’’ (so Erm.vx, Ay. 
Glossar). For Isis in the torm of a swallow ef. Plct-ihhi, De ft. et 0.<., gxvi. 

“ There is a play here on miit “swallow,’’ and mnt ■ ‘ suftering ’ ’ or “(female) sufferer.” Tor sndm miit, “to 
relieve suffering,” cf. Xu, 117/.3, Aid. 147, 1/1-5, Ill/fi, Htur^t Mid., 7,T4. s Im.f. 

Cf. “that day on which Horus fought with Sdth, when he (here Seth) dealt a wound {m ledtf stfie) in 
Horus’ face,’’ Vrk., V. 3‘2,7, 1-5. For nil >t^ie ‘‘to deal a wound," er. abo I'rk., t, 67/17; led whnie "to make a 
bruise (?),’’ Pher.-., 70/1. I know no support for the frequent rendering “dirt” for st/ic, which is common enough 
in the meaning "wound,” ‘‘bruise" (cf. Eher.i, 70,6. 1.5, 19. 71/4, 5. 1‘2, 16, ‘20). 

" Or “which sees” {i.e., the Eye of Horus '■’) or “which one sees." 

Heading fij. " Btn. " I>e ft. et O'C, §xvii, trans. King; cf. Herodotus, ii, g 79. 

So, apparently, in both graffiti. One of these is probably a copy of the other. If 51 is to be taken seriously 
it has probably nothing to do with the Late Egyptian possessives t-w, s-ie discussed G.crdixer, Zeitschrift, 50, 
pp. 114 foil. 
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auce of anibiguity : “he found it like he;iven in the latter's interior,” i.e., as beautiful as the very inside of 
heaven (')• 

No. 33, last line. Htpt T\ though hei-e wu-itten as though “his ofterings-’ was meant, often occui-s in 
this context as metathetic form of tpkt-f '■'■h.w cavern i.’’ 

No. 36. I read “May Re^ and Osiris give thee a thoirsand ” 


Two points in connection with hieroglyphs may be mentioned, (u) The vine on its supports, PL XY, 
is an excellent interpretation of the sign determinative of “gi’apes” and “wine." (6) Mr Davies’ 

remarks, p. 19, on the bird perching on the top of a ship’s mast as a good omen prompt me to suggest 


that the sign may perhaps repre.sent a bird jjerched on a mast, the oblique lines being ropes 

and the horizontal one the upper spar of the sail. 

Battiscombe Gunn. 


P.S. “nightfall,” di.scussed on p. .300 above, occurs also in the following passages in the Pyramids : 
“She (Ilmt) has borne K. to the yellow(?)-faeed, the lord of nightfalls,” 515 (Atiim is probably here meant ; 
cf. “Atum, the father of K. in the darkness,'’ 605;; “K. is Bibli, lord of nightfall,” 516; Ab-f has become 
pregnant with K. at nightfall,” 568, 569. 

MTth Ir-i iU’t-5 “I will de.scribe (?; her arrival,'’ p. 301, may perhaps be compared Ppr., 754 b, where 
h'-S/c seems to have the meaning “they say.” 


' Cf. T'rk., IV, -51/4 and footnote. 

- C7 . the old forms of the sign, Ptjt,, 2S7, 1018a, 1059, 1060, 1065, 1877 ; the foim 1909c suggests a perch placed 
at the top ot the mast (if mast it is). Other old forms, e.g.. Pyr., 10185'', 1158. favour' this interpretation less. 
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